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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TsE  publisher  has  not  wSUiiigly  thrust  himself  forwaid  «s  a 
csFOBader  in  ibe  oiise  of  intenuriiiaiial  oepyright,  but  has  been 
goaded  by  circumstances  into  some  suA  position.  Not  only 
have  the  most  popular  of  his  own  Tolumes  from  time  to  time 
been  piraiied*  in  America,  immediately  upon  their  publication 
here,  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  has  endeayoured  by 
arrai^ement  with  the  American  copyright-holder  to  obtain 
an  exdusive  market  for  England,  his  preferential  claims  have 
been  set  at  nought  by  competitors.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  lias  becene  necessary,  m  self-defence,  to  adopt 
measmies  of  reprisal ;  and  although  sudi  a  course  may  some- 
times interfere,  in  a  manner  to  be  regretted,  with  the  inyest- 
ments  of  Mends  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  no  other  alternative 
eeems  to  remain.  In  Teprintmg  the  pl^esent  Tolume  the  pub- 
lisher  is  less  f^osilive  than  he  should  hare  been  ilnder  other 
circumstances,  being  awure  that  ttt  tibis  very  mcnnent  there  are 
several  rival  editions  at  press.  This  volume,  too,  l)eing  of  a 
popular  character,  and  the  newest  production  of  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  and  influential  of  American  authors,  is  especially 
suited  to  the  -object  of  this  series.  As  it  was  published 
at  New  York  in  December  last,  imported  and  sold  here  in 
January,  more  than  a  fortnight  before  any  English  edition 
appeared,  no  one  can  veasonably  complain  of  a  competition, 
for  which  in  ^&e  present  condition  of  thii^  he  <coald  hardly 
have  heen  unprepared,  and  which  is  really  enforced  by  scarcely 

less  than  national  ckdms. 

H.  G.  B. 

York  Street,  Feb.  21, 1850. 

*  As  this  IB  done  legally,  peifaaps  we  oi^ht  to  add  <t|)gr  letter  of 
marque." 


PREFACE. 


Boms  apology  may  seem  necessary  for  presenting  a  life  of  Ma- 
homet at  the  present  day,  when  no  new  fact  can  be  added  to  those 
already  known  concerning  him.  Many  years  since,  during  a  resi- 
dence in  Madrid,  the  author  projected  a  series  of  writings  illus- 
tratiye  of  the  domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  These  were  to  be 
introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Islam  Faith, 
and  the  first  mover  of  Arabian  conquest.  Most  of  the  particulars 
for  this  were  drawn  from  Spanish  sources,  and  from  Gagnier's 
translation  of  the  Arabian  historian  Abulfeda,  a  copy  of  which  the 
author  found  in  the  Jesuits*  Library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Isidro, 
at  Madrid. 

Not  having  followed  out  in  its  extent,  the  literary  plan  devised, 
the  manuscript  life  lay  neglected  among  the  author's  papers  until 
the  year  1831,  when  he  revised  and  enlarged  it  for  the  Family 
Library  of  Mr.  John  Murray.  Circumstances  prevented  its  pub- 
lication at  the  time,  and  it  again  was  thrown  aside  for  years. 

During  his  last  residence  in  Spain,  the  author  beguiled  the 
tediousness  of  a  lingering  indisposition,  by  again  revising  the 
manuscript,  profiting  in  so  doing  by  recent  lights  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  different  writers,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Gustav  Weil, 
the  very  intelligent  and  learned  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  to  whose  industrious  researches  and  able  disquisitions, 
he  acknowledges  himself  greatly  indebted.* 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  work  now  given  to  the  public;  on 
which  the  author  lays  no  claim  to  novelty  of  fact,  nor  profundity 
of  research.  It  still  bears  the  type  of  a  work  intended  for  a 
Family  Library;  in  constructing  which  the  whole  aim  of  the 
writer  has  been  to  digest  into  an  easy,  perspicuous,  and  flowing 
narrative,  the  admitted  facts  concerning  Mahomet,  together  with 
such  legends  and  traditions  as  have  been  wrought  into  the  whole 
system  of  Oriental  literature ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  such  a 
summary  of  his  faith  as  might  be  sufiicient  for  the  more  general 
reader.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  has  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  encimiber  his  pages  with  a  scaffolding  of  references  and 
citations,  nor  depart  from  the  old  English  nomenclature  of 
Oriental  names. 

W.  I. 

SUNNYSIDB,  1849. 

*  Mohammed  der  Frojiheti  sein  Leben  und  seine  Lehrc.    Stuttgart^ 
1843. 
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LIFE    OF   MAHOMET. 


CHAPTER   I. 

FRBUHINART  NOTIOB  OV  ARABIA  AND  THB  AR4B8. 

During  a  long  succession  of  ages,  extending  from  the  earliest 
period  of  recorded  hbtory  down  to  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  great  chersonese  or  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Euphrates,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia,  remained  unchanged 
and  almost  unaffected  by  the  events  which  convulsed  the  rest  of 
Asia,  and  shook  Europe  and  AMca  to  their  centre.  While 
kingdoms  and  empires  rose  and  fell;  while  ancient  dynasties 
passed  away ;  while  the  boundaries  and  names  of  countries  were 
cHanged,  and  their  inhabitants  were  exterminated  or  carried 
into  captivity,  Arabia,  though  its  frontier  provinces  experienced 
some  vicissitudes,  preserved  in  the  depths  of  its  deserts  its 
primitive  character  and  independence,  nor  had  its  nomadic  tribes 
ever  bent  their  haughty  necks  tp  servitude. 

The  Arabs  carry  back  the  traditions  of  their  country  to  the 
highest  antiquity.  It  was  peopled,  they  say,  soon  after  the 
deluge,  by  the  progeny  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah,  who  gradu- 
ally formed  themselves  into  several  tribes,  the  most  noted  of 
lyrhich  are  the  Adites  and  Thamudites.  All  these  primitive  tribes 
are  said  to  have  been  either  swept  from  the  earth  in  punishment 
of  their  iniquities,  or  obliterated  in  subsequent  modifications  of 
the  races,  so  that  little  remains  concerning  them  but  shadowy 
traditions  and  a  few  passages  in  the  Koran.  They  are  occai* 
sionally  mentioned  in  Oriental  history  as  the  ^*  old  primitive 
Arabians," — the  "  lost  tribes." 

The  permanent  population  of  tiie  peninsula  is  ascribed,  by 
the  same  authorities,  to  Kahtan  or  Joctan,  a  descendant  in  the 
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fourth  generation  from  Shem.  His  posterity  spread  over  tbe 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  along  the  Red  Sea.  Yarab, 
one  of  his  sons,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  where  the 
territory  of  Araba  was  called  after  him ;  whence  the  Arabs 
derive  the  names  of  themselves  and  their  country.  Jurham, 
another  son,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hedjaz,  over  which  his 
descendants  bore  sway  for  many  generations.  Among  these 
people  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael  were  kindly  received,  when 
exiled  from  their  home  by  the  patriarch  Abraham.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  time  Ishmael  married  the  daughter  of  Mod^d,  a  reigning 
prince  of  the  line  of  Jurham ;  and  thus  a  stranger  and  a 
Hebrew  became  grafted  on  the  original  Arabisn  stock.  It 
proved  a  vigorous  graft.  Ishmael's  wife  bore  him  twelve  sons, 
who  acquired  dominion  <3rv€r  tbe  country,  and  whose  prolific  raee, 
divided  into  twelve  tribes,  expelled  or  overran  and  obliterated 
the  primitive  stock  of  Joctan. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  peninsular  Arabs  of  their 
origin  ;*  and  Christian  writers  cite  it  as  containiBg  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  a»  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ.  "  And  Abraham  said  unto  God,  O  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  thee !  And  God  said,  As  for  Ishmael,  I  h&ve 
heard  thee.  Behold,  I  hare  blessed  him,  and  will  make  htm 
fruitful,  and  will  nraltiply  him  exceedingly :  ttpeiee  prineeg 
shall  he  beget,  mtd  I  will  m&he  him  a  great  nation."  (Goiesiff 
xvii.  1«,  20.)         ^  ^ 

These  twelve  princes  with  their  tribes  are  farther  spo^sen  o€ 
in  the  Scriptures  (Genesis  xxv.  18)  as  occupy ing  the  country 
•  from  Herilah  unto  Shur,  l^at  is  before  Egypt,  as  tfaou  goest 
towards  Assyria  ;**  a  region  identified  by  sacred  geographers 
with  part  of  Arabia.  The  description  of  tneon  a^ees  with  tfast- 
of  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.    Some  are  mentioned  as*  hold- 

*  Beside  the  Arabi  of  the  peniiunil%  wlio  were  ail  <jf  tSie  Shemitie 
race,  tbere  iWBe  others  called  Cuehitefi,  being  de8ce»ifid  fzom  Cndk 
the  son  of  Ham.  They  inhabited,  the  banks  of  tbe  Euphrates  and  tbe 
Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of  Cusbis  often  g^ven  in  Scripture  to  the 
Arabs  generally  as  weH  as  to  their  country.  It  nmst  be  the  Arabs  of 
this  race  who  at  present  roam  tbe  deserted  regions  of  aceieirt  Assyria, 
and  have  been  employed  recently  in  diiinteiTio|^  the  laig*buried  ruinfe 
of  Nineveh.  They  are  sometixBes^istiDguisbedaa  tbe  Syro- Arabians. 
Hie  present  work  relates  only  to  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula,  or  Arabia 
Proper. 
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iBg^  towns  and  casdes,  others  at  dwelling  in  tentfi»  or  having 
▼lUages  in  ihe  wildemeaa.  Nebaioth  and  Kedar,  the  two  fixst- 
hom  of  Ishmael,  are  most  noted  among  the  princes  for  their 
WBidth  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  for  the  fine  wool  of  their  sheep, 
Piom  NdcHdoth  came  the  Nabathai  who  inhabited  Stony  Arabia; 
vAaie  the  name  of  Kedar  is  ooeasionally  giYea  in  Holy  Writ  to 
designate  the  whole  Arabian  nation.  *'  Woe  is  me,"  says  the 
Bsakakt,  'Hhat  I  sojonm  in  Meseck,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar."  Both  appear  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
wandering  or  pastoral  Arabs;  the  free  rovers  of  the  desert. 
'^The  wealthy  nation/'  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ^<thai 
dnretteth  without  oare.;  which  have  neither  gates  nor  bars, 
i^ieh  dweU  adone." 

A  8bnmg  distmotion  grew  «p  in  the  earUeat  times  between 
tile  Arabs  who  ^  held  town  and  castles,'*  and  those  who  ^  dwelt 
in  tents."  Some  of  the  £o9rmer  occupied  the  fertile  wadies,  or 
valleys,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  mountains,  where 
ibme  towns  and  castles  were  surrousided  by  vineyards  and 
occhaods,.  groves  of  palm-trees^  fields  of  grain,  and  well-stocked 
pastcoes.  They  wece  set<M  in  their  habits,  devoting  them- 
salvcB  to  the  enltiva^oa  of  the  soil  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

Others  of  thb  class  g^ve  themselves  up  to  commerce,  having 
pacts  a&d  cities  along  the  Red  Sea»  the  southern  shores  of  the 
peninanla  and  the  Gtdf  of  Fersia^  and  carrying  on  foreign  trade 
by  means  of  ships  and  caravauEr     Such  espeeially  were  the 
people  of  Yenacn,  or  Asabia  the  Happy,  that  land  of  spiceSi 
parAimes,  and  framkinoeose ;  the  Sabasa  of  the  poets;  the  Sheba 
of  the  sacied  Scriptnies.     They  were  amiong  the  most  active 
mercantile  nav^ators  of  the  eastern  seas.     Their  ships  brought 
to  Iheb  fiboree  the  myrrh  and  balsams  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
fierber%  with  the  goU,  ike  spices,  and  other  lich  commodities 
of  India  andiropiecd  Africa.     These,  widi  the  products  of  their 
own  country,  were  tntnsported  by  earavana  across  the  des^i^  to 
dn8eirH«Ajabian.atateB^AmiBin^  Moahyandfidomor  Idumea, 
taiihe  PboBaootanparts  <of  the  JHeditersanean,  and  thence  distri- 
bafced  to  tUe  westena  world. 

The  eamei  has,  been  isecmed  iihe  ship  of  the  desert,  the  caravan 
may  be  termed  itafleaL .  The  oarairans  of  Yemen  were  generally 
fitted  out,  manned,  conducted,  and  guarded  by  the  nomadic 
Arabs,  tiie  dwt^ters  in  tents,  who,  in  this  respect,  might  be 
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called  the  navigators  of  the  desirt.  Tk&y  fumiahed'th^'^u- 
merahle  camels  required,  and  also  contributed  to  tl;^  freight  bj 
the  fine  fleeces  of  their  countless  flocks.  The  writings  of  the 
prophets  show  the  importance,  in  scriptural  ^trieSj  of  this 
inland  chain  of  commerce  by  whioh  the  rich  countries  of  the 
south,  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia  the  Happjr,  were  linked  with 
ancient  Syria. 

Ezekiel,  in  his  lamentations  for  Tyre,  exclaims,  '^Arabia, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs, 
and  rams,  and  goats;  in  these  were  they  thy  merchants.     The 
merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah  occupied  in  thy  fairs  wiA 
chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold. 
Haran,  and  Cannefa^  and  Eden,"*  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Aashur, 
and  Chelmad,  were  thy  merchants."     And  Isaiah,  speaking  to 
Jerusalem,  says — "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee  ; 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba 
shall  come ;  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense.  *  *  *  *  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee ;  the 
rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee."     (Isaiah  Iz.  6,  7.) 
The  agricultural  and  trading  Arabs,  however,  the  dwellers 
in  towns  and  cities,  have  never  been  considered  the  true  type  of 
the  race.     They  became  softened  by  settled  and  peaceful  ooca- 
pations,  and  lost  much  of  their  original  stamp  by  an  intercourse 
with  strangers.     Yemen,  too,  being  more  accessible  than  the 
other  parts  of  Arabia,  and  offering  greater  temptation  to  the 
spoiler,  had  been  repeatedly  invaded  and  subdued. 

It  was  among  the  other  class  of  Arabs,  the  rovers  of  the 
desert,  the  '^  dwellers  in  tents,"  by  far  the  most  numerous  of 
the  two,  that  the  national  character  was  preserved  in  all  its 
primitive  force  and  freshness.  Nomadic  in  llieir  habits,  pas- 
toral in  their  occupations,  and  acquainted  by  experience  and 
tradition  with  all  the  hidden  resources  of  the  desert,  they  led 
a  wandering  life,  roaming  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  those 
wells  and  springs  which  had  been  the  resort  of  their  forefathers 
since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs;  encamping  wherever  they 
could  find  date-trees  for  shade,  and  sustenance  and  pasturage 
for  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and  camels;  and  shifting  their  abode 
whenever  the  temporary  supply  was  exhausted. 

*  Haran,  Ganna,  and  Aden,  ports  on  the  Indian  Sea. 


.  '.Tbese  iKmU^e  Axabs  we]9dmdedju[id  81^^ 
foesaJble  petty:  taribes  or  Suxulies,  each  mth  its  Shokh  or  Emir) 
^  xepies^ntMiy^.of  the  pai^iasdx  of  yore,  whose  spear,  plantel 
J^ee^d^  his.  ^^^  :wafi  ihe  ensign  of  oonuQaai<L  <  His  office,  how** 
erer,  though  conitpimed  fpr  numy  genfiratioiis  in  the  sbqw 
jEuxdly,  was. not  stricldy  hereditMy;  but  depended  upon  the 
good-will  of  the  tribe.  He  might  be  deposed,  and  another  of  a 
different  lioe,  elected  in  his  plflK^e.  His  power,  too,  was  HmiHed, 
and  depenyded  upon  his  ,  personal  ^oaexxt  end  the  oenfidencM 
.^3^osed  in  hinx.  His  pxierogatiye  (insisted  in  condueiing  Ae* 
4g;9tiatioiis  of  peace^and  war;  in  lei^dipg  his  tribe  against  -tbo 
enepiy ;  m  phqosing  the.plao^  of  encampment^  and  in  receifv];Dg 
and^  entertaining  strangers  of  note.  Yet,  even  in  these  and 
anular  privileges,  ;he  was  controlled  by  the  opimons  and  indina.- 
tions  of  h^s  p^j4e,*       .  »: 

l'  ;  *  In  suvuqer  th^  w^ering  Arabs,  sajs  Borokhardt*  seldom  remaia 

aboTe  three  or  four  days  on  thp  same  spotj  as  soonas  thedr  cattle  have 
''^Qpsmned  the  berba^  near  a  watering-place,  the  tribe  remoyes  in 

Wan^  of  ^stni^  and  the  gra^s  again  springing  up,  serves  for  a  sue- 
-  ceedin^  can^. "  The  encafiipments  vary  in  the  number  of  tents,  from 
i  jizto'  eigtit  hundred;  when  the  tents  are  but  few,  they  are  pitched  ih 
-«  cirole;  but  pibre  cbnsMerable  numbcfrs  in  a  straight  line,  or  a  row  of 
cjsii^le  tents,  :f^peti«%  along  a  rivulet*  sometimes  three  or  fi>ur  behin^ 
.^HB  m^y  oth^pcs* .  .In  wiptar,  when  water  and  pasture  never  fail,  the 
,^  whole  trib^.^esfda,  itself  over  the  plain  in  parties  of  three  or  fbuir 
"tients  each,  w^h  an  interval  of  half-an-hour's  distance  between  each 

party.  The  Slietkh^s  tent  is  always  on  the  side  on  which  enennes  or 
.'^'ghesirs  may  be  expected.  To  oppose  the  former,  and  to  honour  the 
•la^r,'  fsHHe  BhMkH's  principal  business.  Every  father  of  a  femily 
c^^tidts  h%  tatid^  h^i  the  grouhd  by  the  side  of  hiisr  tent,  and  ties  his 

'Mme^hfffODti    l^etealto  his  camels  repose  at  mglit-^Burckhardt, 

r,,ji  7bp,€a^^«ingi9,;deSenpti'm.of  4^ei  Arabs  of  Assyria,  though  it  is 
.3;j^}ijlii^bi^  in,  a  ^[Tj^t^  ^ 

tj . » .  f*  Jt.  would  "^  difficult  to  depqpibQ  the  aj|?peaiance  .  pf ,  a  large  trijbe 
~  wtenmi^aiing  to  new  p^tures.  We  soon  fo^nd  ourselves  in  the 
^toiusi  of  Wide-spreading  nocks  of  sheep  and  camels.  As  far  as  tne 
'■'ej^e'tcMM  i'eafehv  tb  the  right;  to  the  ibft,  and  in  front,  still  the  same 
^lilir^Win^-'mird:'  Ix)rig  lines  of  asTseS  and'btmdcks,  laden  with  bikck 
tents,  huge  caldi^insj  andV^toieg<«ed'^a(?pettrageawoin^^^^^^^ 
longer  able  to  walk,  tied  on  the  heap  of  domestic  frimiture;  infimts 

.C£»cJ   fiiit'-J  ''<■'/.'?'.  shut:    .'ivi  /     I.-'.  ..li'       ■»      •'•-''J  ' 


'However  BUXMfous  aad  mmate  znigfat  be  iihe  fl^vkioos  of  a 
(9  the  UakB  o£  affinity  were  eare&dly  k^  in  miaid  by  the 
mffead  seeitioDfl.  .All  tlie  Sfaetklui  &£  the  lame  tril»e  BtxM&w- 
kdlge  a  ^onuiQiDn  lahiief  called  tbe  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs,  wka^ 
whether  enaooneed  in  a  sock-built  castle,  or  encamped  aniid  has 
flioelas  a&d  keidfi  in  the  desert^  Bug^  assemble  under  Im  standaid 
all  the  aoattend  bniDehes  on  aay.  emergency  a£Eecting  the  ooinr 
mon  weaL 

The  midt]|dicity  of  liheae  waodmog'  iadibes,  each  witiiit0  petty 
pdnee  and  fi^  tenitorjr,  but  witksut  a  national  head,  produced 
heqfymt  eoUuijaas.  .Beveage,  too,  was  almost  a  religioias  prior 
dqple  tamomg  ibsm.  To  awaa^e  a  relatiye  slain  WiOB  toe  dzi^  ci 
htt  fsBfflgkily,  and  e&en inrolved  iJ^ehonour  of  his  tribe ;  and  these 
deb(i»af  bleed  twnietiraefl  remajned  muetlkd  fargeneraiionfi,  pro- 
ducing deadly  feuds. 

The  necessity  of  being  always  on  the  alert  to  defend  his  flocks 
and  herds,  maras  the  Arab  of  the  desert  fai!ai1ia.r  from,  his  in^cy 
miih  the  exeretse  oi anas.  NoQecould  excel  hzim  in  the  uee o£ 
ike  bow,  the  hmce^  and  the  scimistar,  and  the  adroit  and  graced 
managenoeirt  of  the  horse.  He  was  a  predatoiy  warrior  also ; 
for  though  at -times  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  mer- 
dbant,  furnishing  him  with  camels  and  guides  and  drivers  for  the 
transportation  of  his  merchandise,  he  was  more  apt  to  lay  con- 
tribuiions  on  the  caravan  or  plunder  it  outright  in  its  toilful  pro- 
gress throHgh  the  desert.  All  this  he  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
€«eigcifle  of  arms;  looking  down  upon  the  gainful  bobs  of  traffic 
•6  ttD.  ioalericHr  zace,  debased  by  scffdid.hahits  and  purscdts. 

Sudsr  was  theAjcaib  of  the  desevt,  the  dweUer  inxtents,  in  whoa 
was  liilifiSedthe  piDphetic  destiny  of  his  aaeestor  Isbnael.  *^  He 
inil  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  wifl  be  against  eveij  man,  and 

crammed  into  saddle-bags,  their  tiny  heads  thrust  through  the  narrow 
opening,  balanced  on  the  aninml's  back  by  kids  or  lambs  tied  on  the 
opposite  side;  young  girls  clothed  ozdy  in  the  dose-fitting  Anftndiirt, 
'which  displayed  rather  than  concealed  their  graceful  '!forms ;  mothers 
with  their  children  on  their  Moulders;  h07«  dirriag  flocks  of  km^; 
horsemen  armed  with  their  loag  tnftek  spean,  scoBring-the  plain  xtr, 
their  lleet  mares;  riders  nrgixtg  fbar  dromedaries  wftii  their  diodt* 
hooked  sticks,  and  leading  their  high-bred  irteefts  by  the  halter;  colts 
galloi^ing  among  the  thBOQg;  waidlx  wks  'the  motley  crowd  t9zcough 
which  we  had  to  wend  our  way." — Zayarcts  Nmev^  i.  4. 
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every  maa's  band  agamst  hiai/^  I^lne  bad^ited  him  for  Us 
destiny.  His  fonn.  Mtss  %ht  and  magie,  but  Eoagmj  and  actm, 
aod  capaUe  cf  aastainii^  gnat  <£ftti«e  and  baidflhip.  Be  was 
temperate  and  e^en  abstaniovs,  nqpnnng  bat  little  food,  and  that 
of  the  simplest  kind.  HismmdlilEe  bis  bochr  was  light  and  agile. 
He  eminently  possessed  the  intellectual  attnbuteaef  die  flhemitie 
race,  peietratixig  sagacity,  auMkA  wit,  a  laady  cuaoBptMni,  and 
a  brilliant  imaginadon.  His  aenoibilitias  weze  quick  and  acote^ 
ihough  not  kflting ;  a  proud  and  daring  spint  was  atan^ed  on 
bis  aedbyvr  visage  and  flaahed  firom  hia  dadc  and  kin<HM»g  eye. 
He  was  easily  aronaad  byihe  appeak  of  doquence,  andduinned 
by  the  graces  of  poetry.  Speaking  a  bmgaage  eopioaa  in  <^ 
extreme,  the  words  ef  which  bame  been  compand  to  gema  and 
flowers,  he  was  natomfly  an  oiafair;  bat  he  daiiehled  m  pro^ 
y^rhs  and.  apori^egms,  rather  than  in  saatained  fii^ta  of  decla- 
mation, askd  wae  pione  to  coBrey  his  ideas  in  tbe  CMantal  style 
by  apologue  and  pardble. 

Though  a  lestless  and  predatory  warrior,  he  wia  generooa  and 
bospitabLs.  He  de]%htea  in  giTio^  gifts ;  hia  door  was  aihrays 
open  to  iifee  way&rer,  with  whom  he  waa  xsady  to  share  bu  kat 
aiorad ;  and  lam  deadlieat  fbe,  having  oaoe  broken  bread  with 
him,  might  repose  securely  beneath  the  inviolable  sanctity  of 
bis  tent. 

In  rdfl^tm  ihe  Arabs,  in  what  they  term  "die  Bays  of  Ig- 
noranee,  partook  knrgdy  cf  tia»  two  &iths,  the  Sabcaa  and  the 
Magian,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  oirer  iiie  Eastern  world. 
The  Sabean,  however,  waa  the  one  to  wbidi  they  most  adhered. 
Hhey  pretended  to  derive  it 'from  Sdbi  the  aon  of  Seth,  who, 
with  hiB  father  and  las  biddicr  Enoch,  they  aappoaed  to  be 
buried  m  '&a  ipynmiida.  Odiesa  deme  ike  fcune  from  the 
Hebisw  word,  Saba,  or  ihe  'Stam,  and  traee  ifae  origm  of  the 
feitb  to  iha  Assyriaa  sh^herds,  who*  as  they  wakdiad  their  Bocka 
hf  w^A  on  tianr  lewd  plains,  and  benealii  their  eloadieaB  skieB, 
noted  the  aqpecta  and  movements  of  ibe  heavenly  bodies,  and 
Jfaaoaed  thecaiea  of  ^dieir  good  and  evil  iaduenees  on  human 
sSBasm^  yti^Sl^e  mo6aaa  whodi  tibe  Chaldean  phzbeophers  and 
aneofea  ncdooed  iom  a^rgtnn,  aappoaed  to  be  more  aneiaxt  even 
tea  tbat  of  tiae  %^jB«ians. 

Bj  edien  it4s  doiifed  &mna^  higher  anthorii^  aad  daaned 


*  SeaetiB,  avL  12. 
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to  be  llie  religion  of  tibe  antedikrviaai  world.  It  sarVived,  iss^ 
they,  the  deluge,  and  was  eonlmtied  among' the  j^ttiardhs.' '  It 
was  taught  hy  Abraham,  adopt^ed  by  his  descendaiits,  th6 
dbildren  of  Israel,  and  sanctified  and  confirmed  in  the  tablists  of 
the  law  delivered  mito  Moses,  amid  the  i^biinder  and  lig^Htmii^ 
of  Momit  Sinai. 

In  its  original  state  the  Sahean  feith  wds  pure  and  ^nriti^ ; 
inculcating  a  belief  in  ^e  unity  of  Grod,  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  neces^ty  of  a  yirtuous 
and  holy  h£e  to  obtain  a  happy  immortality.  So  profound  was 
the  reverence  of  the  Sabeans  for  the  Supreme  Being,  that  they 
never  mentioned  his  name,  nor  did  they  venture  to  approach  him, 
but  through  intermediate  intelligences  or  angels.  These  were 
supposed  to  inhabit  and  animate  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  human  body  is  inhabited  and  animated  by  a  soul. 
They  were  placed  in  their  respective  spheres  to  supervise  and^ 
govern  the  universe  in  subserviency  to  the  Most  iligh.  In 
addressing  themselves  to  the  stars  and  other  celestial  luminaries, 
therefore,  the  Sabeans  did  not  worship  them  as  deities,  but 
sought  only  to  propitiate  thdr  angelic  occupants  as  intercessors 
with  the  Supreme  Being ;  looking  up  through  these  created 
things  to  God  the  great  creator. 

By  degrees  this  religion  lost  its  original  simplicity  and  purity, 
and  became  obscured  by  mysteries,  and  degraded  by  idolatries. 
The  Sabeans,  instead  of  regarding  the  heavenly  bodies  as  the  ^ 
habitations  of  intermediate  agents,  worshipped  them  as  deities ; 
set  up  graven  images  in  honour  of  them,  in  sacred  groves  and 
in  the  gloom  of  forests ;  and  at  length  enshrined  these  idols  iii 
temples,  and  wonhipped  them  as  if  instinct  with  divinity.  The 
Sabean  faith  too  underwent  changes  and  modifications  in  the 
various  countries  through  which  it  was  diffused.  Egypt  has 
long  been  accused  of  reducing  it  to  the  most  abject  state  of 
degradation ;  the  statues,  hieroglyphies,  and  painted  sepulchres 
of  that  mysterious  country,  being  considered  records  of  the 
worship,  not  merely  of  celestial  intelligences,  but  of  the  lowest 
order  of  created  beings,  and  even  of  inanimate  objects.  Modem 
investigation  and  research,  however,  are  gradually  rescuing  the 
most  intellectual  nation  of  antiquity  irom  this  aspersion ;  and 
as  they  slowly  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  which  hangs  over  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  are  discovering  that  all  these  apparent  objects 
of  adoration  were  but  symbols  of  the  varied  attributes  of  the 


one  Supx^e^l^  JBeing)  whose  saaaae  waa  too  sacred  to  be  pro* 
nounped  by  mortals.  Among  the  Arabs  the  Sabean  Mth  be- 
came iningled  with  wild  superstidans,  and  degraded  by  gross 
idobiiay.  Each  tribe  worehipped  its  particular  star  or  planet^ 
or  set  up  its  particular  idol.  Infimtidde  mingled  its  horrors 
with  their  religious  rites.  Among  the  nomadic  tribes  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  was  considered  a  misfortune,  her  sex  rendering  her 
of  Httle  service  in  a  wanderine  and  predatory  life,  while  she 
nugtt  b^g  dL«««e  upon  he,  ^y  brZx,2l™*  or  captivity. 
Motives  of  unnatural  policy,  theremre,  may  have  mingled  with 
iheir  religious  feelings,  in  offering  up  female  infants  as  sacrifices 
to  their  idols,  or  in  burying  them  alive. 

The  rival  sect  of  Magians  or  Guebres  (fire  worshippers), 
which,  as  we  have  said,  divided  the  religious  empire  of  the  East, 
took  its  rise  in  Persia,  where,  alber  a  while,  its  oral  doctrines 
were  reduced  to  writing  by  its  great  prophet  and  teacher  Zo- 
roaster, in  his  Yolume  of  the  '^  Z^idavesta."  The  creed,  like 
that  of  the  Sabeaos,  was  originally  simple  and  spiritual,  incul- 
cating a  belief  in  one  supreme  and  eternal  God,  in  whom  and 
by  whom  the  universe  exists :  that  he  produced,  through  his 
creating  word,  two  active  principles ;  Ormusd,  the  principle  or 
angel  of  light  or  good,  and  Ahnman,  the  principle  or  angel  of 
darkness  or  evil :  that  these  formed  the  world  out  of  a  mixture 
of  their  opposite  elements,  and  were  engaged  in  a  perpetual  con- 
test in  the  regulation  of  its  affairs.  Hence  the  vicissitudes  of 
good  and  evil,  accordiogly  as  the  angel  of  lig^t  or  darkness  has 
the  upper  hand :  this  contest  would  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  when  there  would  be  a  general  resurrection  and  a 
day  of  judgment ;  the  angel  of  darkuess  and  his  disciples  would 
th^i  be  banished  to  an  abode  of  wofiil  gloom,  and  t£eir  oppo- 
nents would  enter  the  blissful  realms  of  ever  during  light. 

The  primitive  rites  of  this  religion  were  extremely  simple. 
The  Magians  had  neither  temples,  altars,  nor  religious  symbols 
of  any  kmd,  but  addressed  th^  prayers  and  hymns  directly  to 
the  Deity,  in  what  they  conceived  to  be  his  residence,  the  sun. 
They  reverenced  this  luminary  as  being  his  abode,  and  as  the 
source  of  the  light  and  heat  of  which  all  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  were  composed ;  and  they  kindled  fires  upon  the  moun- 
tain tops  to  supply  light  during  its  absence.  Zoroaster  first 
introduced  the  use  of  temples,  wherein  sacred  fire,  pretended  to 
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be  derived  froni  heaven,  was  kept  perpetually  aliye  thxcMi^li  the 
.guardisdisbip  of  priests,  who  maintained  a  wateh  over  it  night 
and  day. 

In  process  of  iame  this  sect,  Mad  that  of  the  Sabeaos,  lost 
sight  of  the  divine  principle  in  the  ^mhol,  and  came  to  worship 
li^t  or  fire,  as  the  real  Deity,  and  to  abhor  dailEness  as  Satan 
or  the  deviL  Jn  their  iaxsadac  zeal  the  Magians  would  seize  upon 
unbelievers,  and  o£Eer  them  up  in  the  flames  to  propitiate  their 
fiery  deity. 

To  the  ienets  of  these  two  sects  zeferenee  is  made  in  that 
beautiful  text  €£  ihe  wiadcmi  c^  Soiomon:  ^'Surely  vaJxi  are  all 
men  by  nature  who  are  ignoraist  of  God,  and  couM  nc^  by 
considering  the  work,  acknowledge  the  wodk  mister;  but 
deemed  either  £xej  or  wind,  or  the  swzfib  air,  or  the  circle  of  ^le 
stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of  heai^n,  to  be  gods 
which  govern  the  world." 

Of  these  two  faiths  the  Sahean,  as  we  have  b^ore  observed, 
was  much  the  most  prevalent  among  the  Arabs ;  but  lim  an 
extremely  degraded  form,  mingled  with  aU  kinds  of  abuses,  and 
varying  among  the  various  tribes.  The  Magian  &ith  prevailed 
among  those  tribes  which,  from  th^ir  frontier  position,  had 
£*equent  intercourse  with  Persia;  while  other  tribes  partook 
of  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  nations  on  whi^  ihey 
.bordered. 

Judaism  had  made  its  way  ixilo  Arabia  at  an  early  period,  bat 
very  vaguely  and  imperfectly.  Still  many  of  its  ntes  and  cere^ 
monies,  aoid.  &nc]fiil  traditions,  beeame  xmplkinted  iz^the  eeanitFy. 
At  a  later  day,  howev^,  whmi  Paiestine  was  jsanoaged  by  the 
.Bomans,  and  uie  eaJ^j  of  Jensakm  taken  and  sadsed,  .many  of 
the  Jews  took  r^io^  anaong  the  Arabs ;  beeame  incoiporated 
with  the  native  tribes;  fomied  th^BselveB  into  communxtiea; 
•acauked  possession  c^  fertile  tracts;  buik  eaatles  and  strong- 
holds, and  tose  to  eonsidmble  power  and  iofiaeace. 

The  Christian  religian.  had  likewise  its  adherents  among  the 
Arabs.  St.  Paul  himself  dedases  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galo- 
tians,  tiaat  bo&d.  after  he  had  been  eaJled  to  pseaeh  Christiarrity 
aaiBtong  the  heathens,  he  '^  wemt  in;faE>  Arabia."  The  dissensbss, 
aho^  whidb  rose  in  the  Eastern  chunch,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Ihird  ernKtmy,  breakiiig  it  up  into  sects,  each  pesaecuting  the 
adaBn  as  it  gained  the  aaoendancy,  drove  many  htto  esake  into 
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jranote  parts  of  the  East;  filled  the  deserts  of  Arabia  with 
anchorites,  and  planted  the  Christian  faith  among  some  of  the 
principal  tribes. 

The  foregoing  circumstances,  physical  and  moral,  majr  give 
an  idea  of  the  causes  which  inaiirfained  the  Arabs  for  ages  in 
an  unchanged  condition.  'While  their  isolated  position  and 
ikear  -vast  deserts  pfoteeted  them  from  conquest,  iheir  internal 
feuds,  and  their  want  of  a  common  tie,  political  or  religious, 
hoEft  ikem,  haai  b^sg  fnniwhible  m  canquerorB.  Ther  were  a 
wt  j^grfigatian  of  distiiict  parls ;  full  of  individual  vigour, 
kit  -wmatiag  colwzant  strangth.  Althon^  their  Domadie  life 
MrlpTHJ  Ifaiem.  haaaiy  and  acfcne;  a\&oa^  the  greater  part  of 
ihem.  were  wamoss  £nim  JoStaicy^  yet  thesr  arms  were  only 
mided  ag;Bm0teaBhoflier,.ex£epting  some  of  the  firontier  tiibea, 
whidi  ocnwHinal^  ei^gaged  as  menxnaKies  in  eKtermd  waiB. 
Whiley  Acsrefiore,  iie  oilhcr  Bomadb  jaees  of  Centnd  Asia,  poa- 
■niiTJng  hd  giantar  aptaen  for  warfare,  had,  during  a  course  of 
•goiy  aqctcariyely  orecrua  and  ooEnquered  ihse  civilised  world, 
t£is  imrriMr  xaoe,  unconsciouB  of  its  power,  remnned  disjointed 
sud  hannles^  in  the  depths  of  its  native  deserts. 

The  izBBB  at  Isngth  anoved  when  its  dkcoadaxit  tribes  were 
to  be  traitod  in  cme  cieed,  and  animated  by  one  eanmion  caose; 
vdien  a  miglifey  geoias  was  to  aonse,  who  sliould  bring  tog«dier 
tiwse.BWittwMd  liiafaa,  ammate  iAaeBX  vrith  his  own  enthusiaBtLc 
and  duBig  i|niit,  and  lead  them  fiurth,  a  giant  of  the  desevty 
t^flhflke  flod  47vevtam  the  cmpiiBa  cf  the  earth. 
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Mahomet,  the  great  founder  of  the  faith  of  Isl^m,  was  jbom  in. 
Mecca,  ih  April,  in  the  year  569  of  the  Christian,  era.  He  wias 
of  the  vaKant  and  illustrious  trihe  of  Kor^h,  of  which  there 
were  two  hranches,  descended  from  two  brqiliers,  Haschem  and 
Abd  Schems.  Haschem,  the  progemtor  of  Mahomet,  was  a. 
great  benefactor  of  Mecca.  This  city  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  barr^  and  stoiiy  coim^,  and  in  former  tames  was  often 
subject  tp  scarcity  of  provisions.  At  the  beginnii^g  of  the  sbeth 
centuiy  Haschem  established  two  yearly  caravans,  one  in  the 
winter  to  South  Arabia  or  Yemen ;  the  oilier  in  the  summer  to 
Syria.  By  these  means  albundant  supplies  were .  brought  to 
Mecca,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  merchandise.  The  city 
became  a  commercial  mart,  and  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  whicn 
engaged  largely  in  these  expeditions,  became  wealthy  an^, 
powerftd.  Haschem,.  at  this  time,  was  the  guardian  of  the 
Caaba,  the  great  shrine  of  Arabian  pilgrimage  and  worship,  the 
custody  of  which  was  confided  to  none  but  the  most  honourable 
tribes  and  families,  in  the  same  manner  as^^in  old  times,  tjie 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  intrusted  only  to  the  care  of  the 
Levites.  In  fact,  the  guardianship  of  ihe  Caaba  was  connected 
with  civil  dignities  and  privileges,  and  gave  the  holder  of  it  die 
control  of  the  sacred  city. 

On  the  death  of  Hasdhem,  his  son,  Abd  al  MJot^dleb,  s^c- . 
ceeded  tp  his  honours,  and  inherited  his  patriotism.     He  de-* 
livered  the  holy  city  from  an  Invading  army  of  troops  and, 
elephants,  sent  by  tne  Christiaii  princes  of  Abyssinia,  who  at* 
that  time  held  Yemen  in  subjection,  '  These  signal  services 
rendered  by  fatiier  and  son,  confirmed  tiie  guardianship  of  tlie. 
Oiaba  in  the  line  of  Haschem;  to  tiie  great  discontent  mi 
ehyv  of  the  Hne  of  Abd  Schems. 

Abd  al  KotMeb  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  lliose  of] 
hlis"dons  wh6  figure  in  history  were,  Abu  Taleb,  Abu  Lahabj;,' 
Albbas,   Hani2a,    ajld  Abdallah;      The  last  named  was    the* 
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joangest  and  best  beloved.  He  married  Amina,  a  maiden  of 
a  distant  branch  of  the  same  illustrious  stock  of  Koreish.  So 
remarkable  was  Abdallah  for  personal  beauty  and  those  qualities 
yfback  win  the  affections  of  women,  that,  if  Moslem  traditions 
are  to  be  credited,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  Amina, 
two  hundred  -virgins  o£  the  tribe  of  Koreish  died  of  broken 
hearts. 

jMahomet  was  the  first  and  only  finiit  of  the  marriage  thui 
sadly  celebrated.  His  birth,  according  to  similar  traditions 
with  the  one  just  cited,  was  accompanied  by  s^pos  and  portents 
announcing  a  child  of  wonder.  His  mother  suffered  none  of 
l^e  pangs  of  travail.  At  the  moment  of  his  coming  into  the 
world  a  celestial  light  illumined  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  new-bom  child,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclsumed: 
<*God  is  great!  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  I  am  his 
prophet." 

Heaven  and  earth,  we  are  assured,  were  agitated  at  his 
advent.  The  Lake  Sawa  shrank  back  to  its  secret  springs, 
leaving  its  borders  dry ;  while  the  Tigris,  bursting  its  bounds, 
overflowed  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  palace  of  Khosru  the 
king  of  Persia  shook  to  its  foundations,  and  several  of  its 
towers  were  toppled  to  the  earth.  In  that  troubled  night  the 
Eadhi,  or  Ju^^  of  Persia,  beheld,  in  a  dream,  a  ferocious 
camel  conquered  by  an  Arabian  courser.  He  related  his  dream 
in  tbe  morning  to  the  Persian  mcmai'ch,  and  interpreted  it  to 
portend  danger  from  the  quarter  of  Arabia. 

In  the  same  eventful  night  the  sacred  fire  of  Zoroaster,  which, 
guarded  by  the  Magi,  had  burned  without  interruption  for  up- 
wards of  a  ihousand  years,  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  all 
the  idols  in  the  world  feU  down.  The  demons,  or  evil  genii, 
which  lurk  in  the  stars  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  exert  a 
ma]ignant  influence  over  the  children  of  men,  were  cast  forth  by 
the  pure  angels,  and  hurled,  with  their  arch  leader,  Eblis,  or 
Luc&er,  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  relatives  of  the  new-bom  child,  say  the  like  authorities, 
were  filled  with  awe  and  wonder.  His  mother's  brother,  an 
astrologer,  cast  his  nativity,  and  predicted  that  he  would  rise  to 
vast  power,  found  an  empire,  and  establish  a  new  faith  among 
men.  His  grandfather,  Abd  al  MotMleb,  gave  a  feast  to  the 
ptindpal  Koreidbites,  the  seventh  day  after  his  birth,  at  which 
he  presented  this  child,  as  the  dawning  glory  of  their  race,  and 
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gave  lum  the  B»oea£Mal.om»t  (or  M^hamed),  mdiciiTe  of 
his  futuie  lenomu 

Snch  Bxe  tibe  maivdyioiuif  maBomitB  gci>es  by  Moslem  tmters 
of  the  ia£Eiacy  o£  Mahrawt,  Mid  ipefaaye  H#tie  else  than  simflar 
fabks  about  Lis  early  years,  fie  ww  scarce  Wo  months  oM 
when  his  father  died,  leaying  inm  no  other  inheritanee  than  fire 
camels,  a  few  sheep,  and  a  female  slaTe  of  Ethiopia,  named 
Barakat.  His  mother,  Amina,  hai  hitiayerto  nurtm*ed  him,  but 
care  atod  soirow  dried  the.!fiMBBtBins  o^  her  breast,  and  the  air 
of  Mecca  being  imbeakhy  ler  ehiidiBCL,  dhe  sought  a  nmise  for 
him  among  tftie  fexaales  of  the  neighbouring'  Bedouin  tribes. 
These  were  aoouatomed  to  come  to  Mecea  twice  a  year,  in 
spring  aiod.  autmna,  to  fbsicr  ihe  ohiiireB  of  its  inhabitants  ^ 
but  they  looked  lor  the  oti&priiig  of  ihe  ridb,  where  they  were 
sane  of  ample  reeompeBse,  aitd  turned  witk  contempt  j&om  this 
heir  of  poverty.  At  length  Hal^ma,  the  wife  of  a  Saadite 
shepher<4  wjib  moved  to  oomfASSMigi,  and  took  tite  helpless  in- 
fant to  her  home.  It  was  in  one  of  tiie  pastoral  valleys  of  the 
mountains.^ 

Many  were  the  wonders  rdbtod  by  Halfims  of  her  iidlmt 
charge.  On  the  jommey  ftom  Mecca,  iite  mide  whidi  boie 
him  bec«ne  nrimoalowiy  endo  W  with  speech,  and  proclaimed 
aloud  that  he  bore  on  his  back  tlie  greatest  of  prophets^  lihe 
chief  of  ambaasaders,  the  ikrottiite  of  the  Almighty.  The 
sheep  bowed  to  him  as  he  passed?;  as-  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  and' 
gazed  at  the  moon,  it  stoofied  to  hin  in  reverence. 

The  blesfling  of  heaven,  am  the  Aralbian  writers,  rewarded 
the  charity  of  Hail<feina.  While  the  dbid  Kfmamed  xmder  her 
roof,  everything  aroiind  lier  prospered.  The  weHis  and  springs 
were  never  dried  up;  Ihe  pastures  were  alw^  green;  her 
flocks  and  herds  ineseaaed  tenfold;  a  marvellous  abundance 
reigned  over  her  fields,  and  peaee  prvraHed  in  her  dwelling. 

The  Aralnan  leeends  go  on  to  exterl  ihe  tdmost  supernatural 
powers,  bodily  and  mental,  mamfested  hyilzis  wandeifid  child 
at  a  very  early  age.     £Le  ooold  stand  alone  when  three  months 

*  The  Bern  SeA  (or  <diidiBii  of  SaA)  dttte  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and*  with  tbfr  Eaton  .^iai>B,.iiee  the  only  lenmants  of  tbe 
primitive  tribes  of  Arabia.  Thar  vaUey  ia  tauang  te  mountaiiiv 
wMch  range  southwardly  £com  the  Taye£>^"JB»talfawflie  «iiilt  JM^mmf 
vol.  ii^  p.  47. 
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«id;  mn  dbroMl.'w&en  lie  was  sefvn,  and  at  ten  coidd  join  cfAnut 
children  in  tJieir  sportB  with  bows  and  arrows.  At  &ght  montha 
he  could  spedk  so  a*-  to  be  undesstood ;  and  in  the  course  of 
aaotber  month  ooiddccMiTeraewitli  flnenej,  ^asphepng  a  wisdom 
aBtoaaidmig  to  all  wfae  heaid  him. 

At  the  age  &£  ^aree  years,  while  frying  in  the  fields  wiib 
hk  fester^roAar  Masroud,  two  aogek  in  Aimng  appaxd  »- 
pesred  befiare  them*  The j  laid  Mahomet  genU j  upon  the 
gBBomd,  and  Gahsiel,  one  of  ^be  angels,  ope!TOd  his  breast,  but 
^oiiDiEt  infiiedog  any  pain.  Then  taking  ^  his  heart,  he 
deansed  it  hom  all  impimty,  wringing  firom  it  liiose  black  and 
bftter  <kop8  of  on^nal  sin,  inherited  €am  our  forefather  Adam, 
and  wtich  lurk  in  the  hearts  of  ihe  best  of  his  descendants^ 
incitrng  them  t»  ezime.  ^9^en  he  had  thoroughly  purified  i1^ 
he  filled  it  with  faidi  and  knowledge  and  "pro^etic  light,  and 
replaced  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  child.  Now,  we  are  assured  by 
the  same  authorities,  began  to  emanate  from  his  countenance 
that  mysterious  light  which  had  continued  down  £rom  Adam, 
through  the  sacred  line  of  prophets,  until  the  time  of  Isaac  and 
Ishmael ;  but  which  had  laid  dormant  in  the  descendants  of  the 
latter,  until  it  thus  shone  forth  with  renewed  radiance  from  the 
features  of  Mahomet. 

At  this  supernatural  visitation,  it  is  added,  was  impressed  be. 
tween  the  shoulders  of  the  child  the  seal  of  prophecy,  which 
continued  throughout  life  the  symbol  and  credential  of  his 
divine  mission;  though  unbeHevers  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a 
large  mole,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

When  the  marvellous  visitation  of  the  angel  was  related  to 
Hal^ma  and  her  husband^  they  were  alarmed  lest  some  misfor- 
tune should  be  impending  over  the  child^  or  that  his  super- 
natural visitors  might  be  of  the  race  of  evil  spirits  or  genii, 
which  haunt  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  wreaking  mischief  on 
the  children  of  men.  His  Saadite  nurse,  therefore,  carried 
him  back  to  Mecca,  and  delivered  him  to  his  mother  Amina. 

He  remained  with  his  paxent  until  his  sixth  year,  when  she 
took  him  with  her  to  Medina,  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives  of  the 
tribe  of  Adij,  but  on  her  journey  homeward  she  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Abwa,  a  village  between  Medina  and  Mecca.  Hei 
grave,  it  will  be  found,  was  a  place  of  pious  resort  and  tender 
recollection  to  her  son,  at  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

The  £aithfrd  Abyssinian  slave  Barakat  now  acted  as  a  mother 


to  ihe  oiphan  child,  and  conducted  him  to  his  grand£Either  Abd 
al  Motftlleb,  in  whose  household  he  remained  for  two  years, 
treated  with  care  and  tenderness.  Abd  al  Motalleb  was  novr 
well  stricken  in  years ;  having  outliyed  the  ordinary  term  of 
himian  existence.  Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  called  to 
him  his  eldest  son  Abu^TaleK  ^d  begHeathed  Mahomet  to  his 
especial  protection,  itie  good  AW  iVleb  took  his  nephew  to 
his  bosom,  and  ever  afterwards  was  to  him  as  a  parent.  As 
the  former jmcoeeded  to. the  gaapdiiuwhip  j)f  ^eiCJaba  at  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  Mahomet  continued  for  several  years  in  a 
kind  of  sacerdotal  household,  where  the  rite$  and  cereponies  .q£ 
lim  aefsiei.  house  were  rigidly  observed.  kxA  h&^y^  &eiji% 
ne^essaiT  to  give  a  more  especial  notice  of  thfe  aflegeJ  origin  '^P 
the*  CaiAba,  ^aiid  of  the  rites  and  traditions  and  superstitions  con- 
tiected  witili  it,  closely  interwoven  as  they  are  with  the  fidth  of 
tsUun  and  iiie  stoiy  of  its  fomider. 
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CHAPTER  EL 

TUAsmnasn  cwtowansa  xscoa  axd  thb  cjjou. 

When  Adam  and  Eye  were  cast  forth  £rom  Fartdise,  aaj 
Arabian  traditioxis,  they  fell  in  different  parts  of  the  earth; 
Adam  on  a  mountain  of  the  Island  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon ;  £v« 
in  Arahia,  op  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  port  of 
Joddah  is  now  situated.  For  two  hundred  years  they  wandeied 
separate  and  lonely  about  the  earth,  until,  in  consideration  of 
their  penitence  and  wretchedness,  they  were  permitted  to  come 
together  again  on  Mount  Arafat,  not  &r  from  the  pvesent  city 
of  Mecca.  In  the  depth  of  his  sorrow  and  repentance,  Adam, 
it  is  said,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  implored  the 
clemency  of  God ;  entreating  that  a  shrine  might  be  vouchsafed 
to  him  similar  to  that  at  which  he  had  worshipped  when  in  Para- 
dise, and  round  which  the  angels  used  to  move  in  adoring  pro- . 
cessions. 

The  supplication  of  Adam  was  effectual.  A  tabernacle  or 
temple  formed  of  radiant  clouds  was  lowered  down  by  the  hands 
of  angels,  and  placed  immediacy  below  its  prototype  in  the 
celestial  paradise.  Towards  this  heaven-descended  shrine, 
Adam  thenceforth  turned  when  in  prayer,  and  round  it  he 
daily  made  seven  circuits  in  imitation  of  tne  rites  of  the  adoring 
angels. 

At  the  death  of  Adam,  say  the  same  traditions,  the  tabernacle 
of  clouds  p,assed  away,  or  was  again  drawn  up  to  heaven  ;  but 
anoth^  of  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same  place,  was  built  of 
stone  and  day  by  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam.  Tms  was  swept  away 
by  the  deluge.  Many  generations  afiberwards,  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  when  Hagar  and  her  child  Ishmael  were  near 
perishing  with  thirst  in  the  desert,  an  angel  revealed  to  them  a 
spring  or  well  of  water,  near  to  the  ancient  site  of  the  tabernacle. 
This  was  the  well  of  Zem  Zem,  held  sacred  by  the  progeny  of 
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Ishmael  to  the  present  day.  Shortly  afberwarda  two  individnafai 
of  the  gigantic  race  of  the  Amalekites,  in  quest  of  a  camel  whidb 
had  strayed  from  lAieir  camp,  discovered  this  well,  and,  having^ 
slaked  their  thirst,  brought  uieir  compaxiions  to  the  place.  Here 
they  foxmded  the  city  of  Mecca,  taking  Ishmael  and  his  mother 
under  their  protection.  They  were  eoon  expelled  by  the  proper 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  among  whom  Ishmael  remained. 
When  grown  to  man's  estate,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
ruling  prince,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  progeny,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Arabian  people.  In  process  of  time,  by  God's  com* 
mand,  he  undertook  to  rebuild  the  Caaba,  on  the  precise  site  of 
tflie  original  tabernacle  of  clouds.  In  this  pious  work  he  was 
assisted  by  his  father  Abraham.  A  miraculous  stone  served 
Abraham  as  a  scaffold^  iising  and  sinking  with  him  as  he  built 
Aie  walls  of  ihe  sacred  edifice.  It  still  remains  there  an  in* 
estimable  relic,  and  the  print  of  the  paisiaxch's  foot  is  dearly  to 
be  perceived  on  it  by  all  true  believers. 

while  Abraham  and  Ishmael  were  iihus  occupied,  the  angel 
Gabriel  brought  them  a  stone,  about  which  traditional  accounts 
are  a  little  at  variance ;  by  some  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
ihe  precious  stones  of  Paradise,  which  fell  to  the  earth  witibi 
Adam,  and  was  alberwards  lost  in  the  slime  of  ihe  delogey 
until  retrieved  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  more  received  tmr 
dition  is,  that  it  WBS  originally  l^e  guaitEan  angel  appointed 
to  watch  over  Adam  in  Paradise,  but  changed  into  a  stone  and 
ejected  thence  with  him  at  his  £b11,  as  a  punislmijent  for  not 
having  been  more  vigOant.  This  stone  Abraham  and  Ishmael 
recei^d  with  proper  reverenee,  and  inserted  it  in  a  comer  of 
the  exterior  wall  of  the  Caaba,  where  it  remains  to  the  present 
day,  devoutly  kissed  by  worshippers  each  time  they  make  a  dr^ 
cuLt  of  the  temple.  When  first  inserted  in  the  wall  it  was,  we 
are  told,  a  single  jacinth  of  dazzling  whiteness,  but  beoEone 
gradually  blackenea  by  the  kisses  of  sinful  mortals.  At  the 
resurrection  it  will  recover  its  angelic  form,  and  stand  forth  a 
testimony  b^re  God  in  fiwour  of  those  who  have  faithfully 
performed  the  rites  of  pilgrimage. 

Such  are  the  Arabian  tradidons,  which  rendered  the  Caaha 
and  the  well  of  Zem  Zem  objects  of  extraoidinaiy  veneratioa 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  among  the  people  of  tne  East,  ancl 
^Bj^eaalLj  the  deseendants  of  Ishmael.    Mecca,  which  incloses 
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ike»  fmeBBAidbJ0dbsmMjk  ite  walk,  vrts  aiioW  cnty  mufffSLgm 
htbgb  the*  dae  of  llalioiiieta&iMa,  and  wm  tae  veseit  of  pil- 
gems  61H&  att  ^MBcts  «f  AiaUa.  So  uniyensal  oad  profoimd 
ms  iii&  t^ffovm  fecfai^  fwpeeliiig  tfaiA  ebsecv«BicQ,  diat  £[>ar 
months  in.  eyeiy  year  were  deyoted  to  the  litea  of  pilgcimage, 
and  held  sacred  m)m  all  violence  and  warfare.  Hostile  tribes 
then  laid  aside  their  arms ;  took  the  heads  &om  their  spears; 
tniY«<sed  the  late  dangerous  deserts  in  security ;  thronged  the 
gates  of  Mecca  clad  in  the  pilgrim's  garb ;  made  their  seven 
dicoits  round  the  Caaba  in  imitation  of  the  angelic  host; 
touched  and  kissed  the  mysterious  black  stone;  drank  and 
made  ablutionfl  at  the  well  Zem  2^m  in  memory  of  their  an- 
oestor  Ishmael ;  and  having  performed  all  the  other  primitive 
rites  of  pilfinrimae«,  returned  home  in  safety,  a^rain  to  resume 
th«r  w^pls  «mf  dieir  wars.  ' 

Amoi^  the  religious  observances  of  the  Arabs  in  these  their 
"  days  of  ignorance" — that  is  to  say,  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Modem  doctrines— fasting  and  prayer  had  a  foremost 
j^bee.  They  had  three  principal  fiists  withm  the  year ;  one  of 
seven,  one  of  nine,  and  one  of  thirty  days.  They  prayed  three 
times  each  day:  about  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  about  sjanset; 
taming  their  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  Caaba,  which  was 
their  kebla,  or  p(»nt  of  adoration.  They  had  many  religious 
traditions,  some  of  them  acquired  in  early  times  from  the  Jews, 
and  tbey  are  said  to  have  niutured  their  devotional  feelings 
with  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  with  a  book  said  to  be  by  Se^ 
and  :filled  with  moral  discourses. 

Brought  up,  as  Mahomet  was,  in  the  house  of  the  guardian 
of  the  Caaba,  the  ceremonies  and  devotions  connected  with  the 
sacred  edifice  may  have  given  an  early  bias  to  his  mind,  and 
inclined  it  to  lihoee  speculations  in  matters  of  religion  b^  which  it 
eventually  became  engrossed.  Though  his  Moslem  biographers 
would  hm.  persuade  us  his  high  destiny  was  clearly  foretold  in 
his  childhood  by  signs  and  prodigies,  yet  his  education  appears 
to  have  been  as  much  neglected  as  that  of  ordinary  Arab  chil- 
dren; for  we  find  that  he  was  not  taught  either  to  read  or 
write.  He  was  a  thoughtM  child,  however ;  quick  to  observe, 
prone  to  meditate  on  all  that  he  observed,  and  possessed  of  an 
imagination  fertile,  daring,  and  expansive.     The  yearly  infiux 
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of  pOgrims  from  distant  parts  made  Mecca  a  receptacle  £>r  aD 
kinds  of  floating  knowledge,  which  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
with  eagerness  and  retained  in  a  tenacious  memory ;  and  as  he 
increased  in  years,  a  more  extended  sphere  of  observation  was 
gradually  opened  to  him* 
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CHAPTEB  17. 

TIBST  JOUBKBT  OF  MAHOMBT  WITH  THE  OABAYAH  TO  tTBIA. 

Mahomet  was  now  twelve  years  of  a^,  but,  as  we  have  shown, 
he  had  an  intelligence  &r  beyond  Eis  years.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  awake  within  him,  quickened  by  intercourse  with 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Arabia.  His  unde  Abu  Taleb,  too, 
beside  his  sacerdotal  character  as  guardian  of  the  Caaba,  was 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  merchants  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  those  caravans  set  on  foot  by  his 
ancestor  Hasdiem,  which  traded  to  Syria  and  Yemen.  The 
arrival  and  departure  of  those  caravans,  which  thronfi;ed  the 
gates  of  Mecca  and  filled  its  streets  with  pleasing  tummt,  were 
exciting  events  to  a  youth  like  Mahomet,  and  carried  his  ima- 
gination to  foreign  parts.  He  could  no  longer  repress  the 
ardent  curiosity  wus  aroused;  but  once,  when  his  unde  was 
about  to  mount  his  camel  to  depart  with  the  caravan  for  Syria, 
dung  to  him,  and  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  him : 
"  For  who,  oh  my  unde,"  said  he,  ^^  will  take  care  of  me  when 
thou  art  away  V* 

The  appeal  was  not  lost  upon  the  kind-hearted  Abu  Taleb. 
He  bethought  him,  too,  that  the  youth  was  of  ani  age  to  enter 
upon  the  active  scenes  of  Arab  life,  and  of  a  capad^  to  render 
essential  service  in  the  duties  of  the  caravan ;  he  readily,  there- 
fore, granted  his  prayer,  and  took  him  with  him  on  the  joiuney 
to  Syria. 

The  route  lay  through  regions  fertile  in  fables  and  traditions/ 
which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Arabs  to  recount  in  the  eveniue^ 
halts  of  the  caravan.  The  vast  solitudes  of  the  desert,  in  whidb 
that  wandering  people  pass  so  much  of  their  lives,  are  prone  to 
engender  superstitious  Bsmdes ;  they  have  accordinffly  peopled 
them  with  good  and  evil  genii,  and  dothed  them  witn  tales  of 
enchantment,  mingled  up  with  wonderful  events  which  happenea 
in  days  of  old.  In  these  evening  halts  of  the  caravan,  the 
youthful  mind  of  Mahomet  doubtiess  imbibed  many  of  those . 


superstilioDS  of  the  desert  which  ever  afterwards  dwelt  in  his 
memory,  and  had  a  powerful  influence  over  his  imagination* 
We  may  especially  note  two  traditions  which  he  must  have 
heard  at  this  time,  and  which  we  find  recorded  hy  hin^  in  after 
years  in  the  Koran.  One  related  to  the  moimtainous  district 
pf  Hedjar.  Here,  as  tfae  caravan  wound  its  way  through  silent 
jand  deserted  valleys,  caves  were  pointed  out  in  the  sides  of  the 
:  mountains  oneft  iahabited  hy  the  Beau  Thamud,  or  children  of 
Thamud,  one  of  the  "lost  tribes"  of  Arabia;  and  this  was  the 
tiadition  concerning  them : 

Thev  wave  a  proud  and  gigantic  mce,  existing  before  the 
time  of  the  patriardli  AtffaliaaxL.  Having  fallen  into  blind  idol- 
atry,  God  sent  a  prophet  of  the  naine  of  Saleh  to  restore  them, 
to  the  right  way.  They  refused,  however,  to  listen  to  him^  un- 
less he  should  prove  the  <£vinity  of  his  mission  by  causing  a 
camel,  big  with  young,  to  issue  Kom  the  entrails  of  a  mountain.. 
Saleh  aoeoodiogly  prayed,  and  lo!  a  rock  opened^  and  a  female. 
camel  caxoe  &>rm^  which  soon  produced  a  fDal.  Some  of  the 
Thamudites  were  oonvinoed  by  the  miracle,  and  were  converted. 
by  the  prophet  from  their  idolatry ;  the  greater  part,  however,^ 
remained  in  unbelief..  Saleh  left  the  oamel  amoi^  them  as  a 
flign,  warning  them  tha4i  a  judgment  from  heaven  would  fall  on 
them,  should  they  do  her  any  hasm,.  For  a  time  the  camd 
<was  suffesed  to  &ed  <|uietLy  in  their  paatureSy  going  forth  m  the 
monning,  and  returning  in  the  evening.  It  is  true,  that  when 
she  bowed  her  head  to  drink  from  a  brook  or  well,  she  never 
raised  it  UDtil.  she  had  draimad  the  last  drop  of  water;  but  ihen 
in  retuon.  she  yielded  molk  enoi^h  to  aupply  the  whole  tiabe 
As,  however,  she  frightened  the  othar  eamds  from  the  pasture^ 
she  became  an  olnect  of  offence  to  the  Thamndites»  whe  ham- 
strung and  slew  her.  Upon  thia  there  was  a  fearfiil  cry  from, 
heaven,  and  great  daps  of  thunder,  and  in  the  morning  all  the 
offenderrft  wese  found  lying  on  tbeirdGaceSy  dead.  Thus  the  whole 
raoe  wafi  s^^pt  from  the  earth,  and  their  country  was  laid  for 
erwiir  afberwaid  under  the  ban.  of  heaven. 

This  story  made  a  powerfrd  im|>resfflon.  on  the  minJ  of  Mar 
hornet,  inBomueh  that,,  in  after  years,  he  refrifled  to  let  his  people 
encamp  in  the  neighhouihoodg;  but  hurried  them,  awaj  &)m  it. 
B0  an  aocursed'  jk^oo.. 

Another  tradition,,  gathered  on  this  journey,  related  to  the 
dty  of  Eyla,  situated  neac  the  Bed  Sea.     Tms  place,  he  waa 
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told,  liad-  bean'  idhabknd  m  old  tioses  hy  a  tiibe  cf  Jtmn,  wlu> 
iapeed  iiLto  idolatey  and  pioftned  the  Sabbath,  by  fishing  <m 
that  soeised  day ; .  niiereiipeia.  the  old  men  wnt  tKmafinmed  into 
swine,  and  the  young  men  into  monkeys. 

We  hav^e  noted  t&ese  two  tiadilioDS  eopedally  becanaa  they 
aie  bodi  cited  hy  Mahomet  as  inHtanflfHi  of  diiine  judgmaBct  on 
the  cdme  of  idoltktns  and  emace  the  bias  hia  youifafqL  mind  ma 
akeady  taking  on  labat  iakportant  adject. 

Moslem  wditezB  te&  u%  aa.  noial,  o£  irondflcfbl  dsoumateiicei 
wiiieh  attended  the  youdi  ihroughotit  this  joiimey,  giving 
endenee  of  the  continual  guaocliaBahip  of  heaven*  At  one  tbne^ 
as  be  tEayersed  l^e  buzztinff'  sands  of  llie  deaert,  aa  angel 
boveied  oin»  him  unseen,  sneSterisg  him.  ifith  his  mags;  a 
BDrade,  howeiv&i,  whinh  evideeoitly  does  not  oest  on  tiie  evadeaoe 
ef  an  eye-witness ;  at  another  time  he  was  proteeted  by  a  ck>ad 
^Mch  hung  over  his  head  diuing  the  neentide  heat;  and  on 
aoother  oocasion,  as  he  sougbt  the  scanty  shade  of  a  mthered 
tiee,  it  saddeoly  put  finth  leaives  and  bloa0oin& 

After  ddrtix^  the  ancient  domaooa  of  the  MoaJaites  and  the 
Ammonites^  often  mentioned  in  tibe  sacred  Senpturee,  the 
caravan  aoxived  at  fioasa,  or  Bostra,  on  the  eonfines  of  Syria, 
in  the  countiy  of  the  tiifae  of  Manaaseh,  beyond  the  Joidao. 
la  Scripture  days  it  had  been  a  city  of  the  Lenrites,  but  now 
was  inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians.  It  was  a  great  mart, 
aonually  visited  1^  the  caraAons ;  and  here  onr  way&cera  came 
to  a  halt,  and.  encamped  near  a  con^vseni:  of  Nestoriaii  monks. 

By  tins  fraternity  Abv.  Taleb  and  hia  nepfaew  were  enters 
tained  with  great  hospitality.  Ohe  of  the  moflyas,  by  aoma 
eafled  Sergios^.  by  others  Bahixa,*  on  conxrersiisg  with  Mahomet, 
was  surpnsed  at  the  pcecodty  of  his  injtelleety  and  interested 
by  his  eag^  desijae  for  information,  which  aj^peaes  to  hao^e  had 
leJfeTeBee,  principaBy,  to  matteos  o£  xd^iOD.  They  had  fire- 
quent  eoeaversations-  to^th^  on  such  saints,  In  the  course  of 
wMek  the  efforts  of  the  monk  must  ha^e  been  mainly  directed 
agsinrt'tiiat  idolatiy  in  which  ihe  youth&d  Mahomethad  hitherto 
been  educated ;  £or  the  Nestorian  Chiistiams  were  strenuoua  in 
condemning  not  merdiy  the  worship  of  images,  but  even  the 

*  Some  assert  that  these  two  names  indicate  imo  moDJa%  who  held 
wstli  Mahomet. 
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Mahomet  was  now  completelj  launched  in  active  life, 
panying  hia  undes  in  Tonous  expeditions.  At  one  time,  when 
jbteeu  yaiBS  flf  age,  we  find  him  widi  hk  micte  25ol«er,  jouB^ 
mg  witn  the  caravan  to  Yemen ;  at  anotlier  time  acting  as 
anmous-beaoec  t»  tiie  same  imde,  who  led  a  warlike  expedition 
c£  Koieuhitei  in  aid  «f  the  KiRnanvteSi  against  the  tribe  of 
HamwML  This  is  cited  asi  lAabaneLlB  &xk  essaj^  in  armSy 
ijboagb-  he  •did  liltfe.ebe  tiun  iupp^y  his-'Uncla  wiui  anxiwst  in 
tile  heat  of  tiie  action,  and  sbiaftd  him  htm.  tiuedants  of  tk» 
enemy.  It  is  stigmatised  among  Arabian  writers  as  al  Fadjar, 
or  tiie  impious  war,  having  been  carried  on  during  the  sacred 
months  of  pilgrimage. 

As  Mahomet  advanced  in  years  he  was  employed  by  diO^nt 
persons  as  commercial  agent  or  factor  in  caravan  journeys  to 
Syria,  Yemen,  and  elsewhere ;  all  which  tended  to  enlaige  the 
sphere  of  his  observation^  and  to  give  him  a  quick  insight  into 
diaracter  and  a  knowledge  of  human  afi&irs. 

He  was  a  frequent  attender  of  fairs  also,  which  in  Arabia 
were  not  always  mere  resorts  of  traffic,  but  occasionally  scenes 
of  poetical  contests  between  different  tribes,  where  prizes  were 
adjudged  to  tiie  victors,  and  their  prize  poems  treasured  up  in 
the  archives  of  princes.  Such,  especially,  was  tiie  case  with  the 
£5ur  of  Ocadh ;  and  seven  of  the  prize  poems  adjudged  there^« 
were  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  Caaba.  At  tiiese  rairs,  also, 
were  recited  the  popular  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  and  inculcated 
tiie  various  religious  fisdtiis  which  were  afloat  in  Arabia.  From 
oral  sources  of  tiiis  kind,  Mahomet  gradually  accumulated  much 
of  tiiat  varied  information  as  to  creeds  and  doctiines  which  he 
afterwards  displayed. 

There  was  at  tins  time  residing  in  Mecca  a  widow,  named 
Cadiiah  Cor  Khadiiah),  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.    She  had  been 
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tinc&mnied.  Her  last  knsband^  »  weaSiAij  meichant^  bad 
leemtljjF  4wd^  and  tlie  eaieaaw  Goac&na»  of  the  Iiodm  were  m 
needof  ftjeondEBctor.  A  a^hew  of  ifae  indamy  named  CImnmm, 
Lad  beeome  aequaanted  with  Mafainnet  in  the  eomae  of  his  cem- 
mmMf^miSlL^  »d  kd  wtioed  diesbiii^»d  mtegxity 
vith  wfakii  heaoquitted  hmiadf  an  all  oeeaasnB.  He  pmmtod 
fomout  to-y^aaart  aa^apenon  iviell  qnafified  to  beker&ctor. 
Ilie  peraonal'  i^tpeasMOKaa-  of  Mahawitrt  may  kave  gtamyly 
seoonded  tins  reeonmiandatkiB'r  for  he  iraa-  xi9«r  tboai  fatreaty" 
fife  ^eaia  of  age,  and  estoJied  by  Aidbiam  uritara  for  his-  manly 
hmi^maA  ^Mgagsuig^  aaamieia.  So^  deaboos  was  Gadgah  ax 
SMocingfai^flemcM^  tha(t  dba^olSferad  him  douUe  mgea  to-  oen- 
doct  a  eanwau'  idbicii  alie  tma  mx  ihs  point  of  wmidaag  off  to 
SfmL.  Mahaaact  ooneuhed  his  imda  Aba  Taiah^  and,  by  bis 
adMOi^  fleoaptodithe  oSBer.  Hb  was  aooomfaaaed  and  aided  in 
tha  eai^peiiLtioii  by  the  nephew  of  tbe  widoiw!,  and  by  bar  shone 
MaiBttB%  awl'  av  bigtiy  saitiafied  was  Cadi^ah  wilih  the  wsy  in 
miiai^  he  diseliarged  kia  duties,  that,  on  hia  nAuxn^  she  paid  baa 
dodbieliieaiBeiaMtof  Us  stspolatedwagea^  She  afitefwmcds  sent 
him  tO'tbe  soaiJaaiiii  parts  of  Arabia  on-  siinadl&r  expeditions,  in 
al^  wbMi  faa  gsure-  Mistf  saidusfiadaoii. 

CadijiELk  was  now  in  her  fortieth  jear,  a  weaaan  of  jii(%meait 
and  experience.  The  mental  quahties  of  Mahomet  rose  move 
aod  mom  m  hat  eafeinatian,  and  her  haait  begaa  to  yearn  to- 
waid  ^e*  ftedi  and  oooaely  youth.  Aeoonding  to  AsabiaQ 
legends,  a,  anradeoeearBBd  ■mosto  oppoartandiy*  te  oonfirm  and 
BBKctify  tile  bias  -of  her  ineiinaiaona.  She  was<  one  day  witk  her 
haadtnald^  at  tile  hour  of  noon,  on  Ae  tefiaaed  roof  of  her 
dwwBiiig,  w«.talkiaig*the  aznval  of  a  oarairan  ooBdueted  by  Mi^ 
hometi  As  it  appeeaelMd^  she  behekL^  wtdft  astamsiwient,  tiwo 
8Qgdb<oti)ii&adcmBg  btm  wilik  thdr  wiag«  to  protect  bim  fioBi 
dw sna;  Tnnamf^,.. with ematiofi,  tober handfluuds, '' BehoM P 
Bfad  sIm^  ^^'iibd  ttakrwd  of  AJiab^  who  sends  tw^o  angels  to  watdi 
ovarhim!'' 

Whether  or  not  the  handmaidens  looked  forth  widi  lihe  same 
eyes  of  devotion  as  their  mistress,  and  likewise  discerned  the 
angels,  the  legend  does  not  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
widow  was  611ed  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  superhmnan  merits 
of  her  youthj^  steward,  and  forthwith  commissioned  her  trusty 
slave,  Maifsara,  to  offer  him  her  hand.  The  negotiation  is  re- 
corded with  simple  brevity*     '<  Mahomet,"  demanded  Ma31saca| 
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*'  why  dost  thou  not  marry  ?"  "  I  have  not  the  means,''  re- 
plied Mahomet.  "  Well,  hut  if  a  wealthy  dame  should  offer 
thee  her  hand — one  also  who  is  handsome  and  of  high  hirth?'' 
"And  who  is  she?"  "Cgdijah!".  "How  is  that  possible?" 
"  Let  me  manage  it."  Maisara  returned  to  his  mistress,  and 
reported  what  had  pas^d.  <:  4n  ^ouTfW]^  appointed  for  an  in- 
terview, and  the  anair  was  Brought  to  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment .with  that  promptx^ss  and  sagaqil^.  which  hiEid  distin- 

gvisbed'Maiuanet  hi  all  his  d^aliiigs,.^t)^,th4.m<d9iTr-^?^ 
£sither  of  .Cadijah  mode .  aon^  x>ppQ8itiq^  .^  ,the,  ,jXL$tf<H9  f^t  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  Mahomet,  following  the  common  notion 
th^rt  wealth  dbould  be  adde^  to  w^plth, ;  )1^vfr  Ae  jj^ijdpT^  w^ly 
considered -h^r  riches,  (mly  9s  ihe  ]n,eans'  of  euablihg  her  ,jx> 
fdilow  the:  dictates  of  her  heart ,  She  gave  a  great  Jeast^.^to 
ij^hich  were  invited  her  fjEUtlv^  and  tt^errest  o^  her  i:^ lat^vfe,  |^d 
Mahomet's  unjples,AbuTaJ[eb  aifd  IJan^a^  toget^efr.Fith  s^yiarsJ 
otheB  of.  the  Koreishites.  At  this  b^qu^ti  wine  wW.perv:^  in 
^.bundance,  and  soon  dii9Ki8ed{  good-humour  >round^^,t^^^ 
The  objections  to  Mahometf?  poverty  were  forgotten,;  spines 
were  made  by  Abu  Taleb  on  the  one  sid%  aiid  Jby.'Vfiff^Jpf^ya 
luDBman  of  Cadijah,  on  the  other^-  in  praise  of.  tiiL^  ,p;^pf^ed 
nuptbJs;  the  dowry  was  ajrranged^  and  the  marriage^  fomn^y 
coaooliijded  •      T  ■     '  • 

Mahomet,  then  caused  a  camel  to  be  .ki]led  befpr^  hl^  ^W^y 
and  the  fle^  distributed,  among  .the  poor.  •  The  J^ijse  jjras 
thrpwn  open  to  all  com^m;  the  female, slaves  of  Ca4ijah."d^<^ 
to  the  sound  of  timbrels,  and  all  was.  revelry  and  rejoicing.  Abu 
Taleb,  forgetting  his  age  and  his  habitual  mela^lioly,  in^e 
merry  on  the  occasion.  '  He  had  paid  down  from  his!  jpwe  ,a 
dower,  of  twelve-and-a-half  okks  of  gold,  equivalent  to  twCTi^ 
young  camels.  HaLlma,  who  had  nursed  Mahomet  in  .hi^,  ^- 
i^cy,  was  summoned  to  rejoice  at  bis  nuptials,  and.wa^  {>?@- 
sented  with  a  flock  of  forty  sheep,  with  which  she  retixmed, 
enriched  and  contented,  to  her  native  valley,  in  ihe  desert  of 
the  Saadites. 
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CHAPTER  Yl 

OOSDUCT  or  HAHOUET  AFTER  BIS  XABBUOE — BBC0HE8  ARtXOVS  VOE 
BELIOIOU8  REFORM — HIS  HABITS  OF  SOLITARY  ABSTRACTIOK— ^^THE 
VISION  or  THE  CAVE — ^RlS  ANKITHCIATIOK  A8  A  FROFBET. 

The  marriage  with  Cadijah  placed  Mahomet  among  the  most 
wealthy  of  his  native  city.  His  moral  worth  also  gave  him 
mat  mfluence  in  the  commimity.  Allah,  says  the  historian 
Abulfeda,  had  endowed  him  with  every  gift  necessary  to  accom* 
plish  and  adorn  an  honest  man;  he  was  so  pure  and  sincere; 
BO  fi*ee  £rom  every  evil  thought,  that  he  was  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Al  Amin,  or  The  Faithful. 

.  The  gre&i  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  and  prohity 
caused  &in  to  be  frequently  vef erred  to  as  arbiter  in  £sjpute8 
between  Ms  townsmen.  An  anecdote  is  given  as  illustratiye  of 
iiis  sagaeitjr  on  such  occasions.  The  Caaba  having  been  in- 
loied  bj  nre,  was  undergoing  repairs,  in  the  course  of  wfaidi 
the  ^£red  black  stone  was  to  be  replaced.  A  dispute  arose 
among  the  chie&  of  the  various  tribes,  as  to  which  was  entitled 
to  perform  do  august  an  office,  and  they  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  Hme  &t  person  who  shoula  enter  by  the  gate  al 
Harani.  That  person  happened  to  be  Mahomet.  Upon  hear- 
ing'their  different  claims,  ne  directed  that  a  great  cloth  should 
h^  ^read  upon  the  ground,  and  the  stone  laid  thereon ;  and 
tbat'  a  mikn  from  each  tribe  should  take  hold  of  the  border  of 
the  doth.  In  this  way  the  sacred  sione  was  raised  equally  and 
at  the  same  time  by  tnem  all  to  a  level  with  its  allotted  place, 
in  whibh  Mahomet  fixed  it  vdth  his  own  hands. 

Four  daughters  and  one  son  were  the  firuit  of  the  marriage 
with  Cadijah.  The  son  was  named  Kasim,  whence  Mahomet 
was  occasionally  called  Abu  Kasim,  or  the  fiither  of  Kasim, 
according  to  Arabian  nomenclature.  This  son,  however,  died 
in  his  infancy. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage  he  continued  in  com« 
>aerce«  visiting  the  great  Arabian  fidrs    and  making  distant 
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journeys  with  the  caravans.  His  expeditions  were  not  as  pro^ 
fitable  as  in  the  days  of  his  stewardship,  and  the  wealth  acquired 
with  his  wife  diminished,  rather  than  increased,  in  the  course  of 
his  operations.  That  wealth,  in  fact,  had  raised  him  above  the 
necessity  of  toiling  for  subsistence,  and  given  him  leisure  to 
indulge  the  original  bias  of  his  mind:  a  turn  for  reverie  and 
religious  speculation,  which  he  had  evinced  from  his  earliest 
years.  This  had  been  fostered  in  the  course  of  his  journeying^, 
by  his  intercourse  with  Jews  and  Christians,  onginally  fugitives 
from  persecution,  but  now  g&fheted  into  tribes,  or  ^ormiBg 
part  of  the  population  of  cities.  The  Arabian  deserts,  too^ 
nfe  as  we  have  shown  them  with  fanciful  superstitions,  had 
furnished  aliment  for  his  enthusiaslic  reveries.  Since  his  mar- 
riage with  Cadnah,  also,  he  had  a  household  oracle  to  influence 
him  in  his  x^ligious  opinions.  This  was  his  wi&'s  cousiii 
Warakaa,  a  man  of  speculative  mind  and  flexible  faith ;  ori^^- 
nally  a  Jew,  subsequently  a  Christiau.;  and  withal  a  pretender 
to  astrology.  He  is  worfliy  of  note  as  being  the  first  on  record 
to  translate  parts  of  the  Odd  and  New  Testament  into  Arabic. 
From  him  Mahon^^et  is  supposed  to  have  derived  much  of  his 
information  respecting  those  writings^  and  many  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  JV^hna  and  the  Talmud»  on  ^wliich  he  draws  so 
oapbBdymhisKonin. 

The  knowledge  thus  variously  acquired  and  treasured  up  m. 
an  uncommonly  retentive  memory,  was  in  direct  ho8tiIit|r  to 
the  gross  idolatry  prevalent  in  Aidbia,  and  practised  at  the 
Caaba.  That  sacred  edifice  had  gradually  become  filled  and 
surrounded  by  idols,  to  the  rnumber  of  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
being  one  for  every  day  of  the  Ardb  year.  Hitfher  had  been 
brought  idols  from  various  parts^  the  deities  f£  other  nations, 
the  chief  of  which,  Hobal,  was  from  Syria,  and  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  giving  rain.  Among  these  idols,  too,  vrere 
Abraham  and  lahmael,  onoe  reveied  as  prophets  and  progeni- 
tors, now  represented  with  <£vining  arrows  in  itheir  lumds, 
symbols  of  magic. 

Mahomet  became  more  and  more  sensible  of  tlse  gxossuess 
and  absurdity  of  this  idolatry,  in  proportion  as  his  intelligent 
mind  contrasted  it  with  the  spiritual  religions  which  liad  been 
the  subjects  of  his  inquiries.  Various  passages  in  the  Koran 
show  the  ruling  idea  which  gradually  ^xeang  up  in  his  mxad, 
imtil  it  engrossed  his  tlioughts  and  influenced  all  his  actions. 
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Umt  idaft  «is  &  jeligiooft  lefann.  It  had  beenne  .hki  fixed 
betie^  dsduoed  £xim.dl  tlwt.he iad  laarnt  aniL  meditated,  thai 
the  oidy  tinjia  ;x»l]gm  Iwd  been  zeiMded  io  Adam  at  liifl  are* 
ation,  .and  been  pionuiigated  and  .pndifiad  la  idie  days  of 
ionoeeBBBL  ^faat  ^■'^Pg*^»^  ir^^Vyatpd  iAnB  direst  and  saicitiiai 
WQcsh^.ef  one  tfcroB  and  only  God,  ibe  escafcor  of  tbe  uaiwaneu 

ItTvasias  Midl^.iartberaiore,  liiat  tfak  reHgioa,  lo  debated 
aad  jmnjifey  bad  aq>«ai;ed]^boaEi  ctoimpted  and  dobaied  by  man, 
sod  edpedfljfy  outragfed  b^  idxdotry ;  wbesefove  a  aneceHion  of 
pnmhetia,  .eadi  inapked  by  a  laeiHriation  hook  tbe  Most  High, 
had  beea. sent  from  tioaeita  fame,  and  act  diitant  perioda,  to  ve- 
fltoe  it  to  xtft  offigif  ^  pnzite.  Sfndh.  neaa  JNioab,  sudb  waa 
Abrabaoi,  sodi  waa  Moses,  nd  anArwas  Jeans  Chiaat.  By  eadi 
of  these,  l3ie  teue  isligaoo  bad  been  aeinstnted  wm  eavtb,  but 
had  again  been  ^itiat^  hy  tbeir  SdOomars.  Thefaith,  as  tanght 
and  piwrtiwed  by  Abmbam  wben  jbe  aacme  out  of  the  knd  of 
Qialdea,  aeeraa  tapaciaHy to  bave>fanped  a  Yebgiona  atandaad  ia 
his  aodnd,  faun  liis  neneratioii  £Dr  tbe  faitriajrch  as  tbe^ber  of 
Mimadl,  tbe  progenitor  of  bds  race. 

It  appeand  to  M«,bonniit  tbat  tbe  iame£oT  anotber  veform  was 
again,  axsived.  The  world  bad  onoe  move  lapsed  into  blind 
idalatry*  It  needed  Hxe  adyent  of  aanlber  profdiet,  autborisad 
by  a  mandate  fepm>  eti  b^,  to  vestoie  tbe  erring  dnUaranof  men 
to  the  light  path,  aondto  faring  back  the  wossbm  of  the  Caaba  to 
what  it  had  been^in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  the  patrisdrcba. 
Tbe  probability  of  such  an  advent,  with  .its  attendant  reforms, 
seema  io  bare  .taken  pessessbnof  bis  mind^^and  prodneed  habits 
of  sffvene  and  meditation,  incompatible  «i^  tbe  oordinary  conr 
cems  of  hfo^and  the  buatk  of  tbe  woM,  We  are  tdd  that  he 
gradually  absented  himself  irom  socaety^  s&d  senght  the  solitude 
of  aea^escneB  Mount  Haia,.abflatth]neilaaguesJiODth  of  Mecca, 
where,  in  emulation  of  the  Christiim  anaborites  of  the  desert, 
he  would  remain  days  and  aigbts  t<)gether,  engird  in  prayer 
and  meditataian.  In  this  way  be  tUnM  passed  the  month  of 
Ramadhan,  the  holy  num.th  of  the  Aiiabs.  Sudft  intense  oecn- 
patpon  cf  ^emindian  one  snljeet,  aceompanied  by  fervent  en- 
tbuaiaami  q£  spirit,  oouLl  not  but  have  a  powecfuL  effect  upon 
his  frame.  He  became  sulaject  to  dnaunfl,  to  ecstasies  and 
kttwea.  For  sue  .months  aaoeesBi^dy,  aoeeading  to  one  of  his 
hiB|torimia.j  he  bad  ftninstant  dseams  bearing  on  tin  ani^sct  of  Us 
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waking  thoughts.  Often  he  would  lose  all  consciousness  of  sur « 
rounding  objects,  and  lie  upon  the  ground  as  if  inseosibie. 
Cadijahy  who  was  sometimes  me  fisuthfiil  companion  of  his  soli- 
tude, beheld  these  paroxysms  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  en* 
treated  to  know  the  cause;  but  he  eyaded  her  inquiries,  or 
answered  them  mjsteriouslj.  Some  of  his  adyersaries  have 
aittributed  them  to  epilepsy,  but  devout  Moslems  declare  thenn 
to  haye  been  the  workings  of  prophecy ;  for  already,  say  the3r, 
the  intimations  of  the  Most  High  began  to  dawn,  though 
yaguely,  on  his  spirit ;  and  his  mind  laboured  with  conceptions 
too  great  for  mortal  thought.  At  leng^  say  they,  what  had 
hitherto  been  shadowed  out  in  dreams,  was  made  apparent  and 
distinct  by  an  angelic  apparition  and  a  di^e  annunciati«m. 

It  was  in  the  fbrtiem  year  of  his  age  when  this  £Eunous  re- 
velation took  place.  Accounts  are  given  of  it  by  Moslem 
writers  as  if  received  from  his  own  lips,  and  it  is  alluded  to  in 
certain  passages  of  the  Koran.  He  was  passing,  as  was  his 
wont,  the  month  of  Ramadhan  in  the  cavern  of  Mount  Har% 
endeavourihfif  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  solitary  meditation,  to 
elevate  his  woughts  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  truth.  It 
was  on  the  night  called  by  Arabs  Al  Kader,  or  The  Divine 
Decree  ;  a  night  in  which,  according  to  the  Koran,  angels  de- 
scend to  earth,  and  Grabriel  brings  down  the  decrees  of  God. 
During  that  night  there  is  peace  on  earth,  and  a  holy  quiet 
reigns  over  all  nature  until  the  rising  of  the  mom. 

As  Mahomet,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  lay  wrapped 
in  his  mantle,  he  heard  a  voice  calling  upon  him ;  uncovering 
his  head,  a  flood  of  light  broke  upon  him  of  sudb  intolerable 
splendour  that  he  swooned  away.  On  regaining  his  senses,  he 
beheld  an  angel  in  a  hmnan  form,  which,  approaching  from  a 
distance,  displayed  a  silken  cloth,  covered  with  written  charac- 
ters.    "  Read  !'^  said  the  angel 

"  I  know  not  how  to  read !"  replied  Mahomet. 

**  Bead  I*'  reneated  the  angel,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  has  created  all  things ;  who  created  man  from  a  dot  of 
blood.  Read  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  who  taught  man 
the  use  of  the  pen  ;  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the  ray  of  knowledge, 
and  teaches  him  what  before  he  knew  not.'* 

^  Upon  this  Mahomet  instantly  felt  his  understanding  illumined 
with  celestial  light,  and  read  what  ^as  written  on  the  ck>d]» 
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^diieH  conUaiied^iie'd^rees-of  God,  is  afterwards  promulgated 
uiitheiiLoraih.  ^  .When' he  Ubul' Pushed  the  penual,  the  hea- 
rebfy^nieatenger  'anaoiiilced,'  '''  Oh  Mahomet,  of  a  verity,  thou 
tttthe-^rofthetof  God  !  and  I  am  his^angel  Gabriel." 
:'^H&liom6t$iwe'ilrGlt^)Xatile1ti^mhlim  a|^tatedto  Cadi- 
jtbibthe'iaoniiiigj  not  knotniog  whethnp  what  he  had  heard 
2ind«eea«'ka^  kidi^itrae^  €ukd  dg^t  h»  was  a  proiAiet  decreed 
Uit&ec^jiiisitveiffsm' 90  lotag'ihe  object <of  his  meditations ;' or 
wWhW  it^imt^t  notbe  a  dei^  vigioii/  a  Jelilnon  ofihe  ftetises, 
(fpi  worse  tiiaiir  aH,  ^appkiitioii'  otAn  eidl  spiriil. 
i.i(Sadi§ah,.hoWerer,  slaw  er^ry thing  wi&  tJi^  eye  of  faSth>  and 
llie'>ciediility'  of  >aii' 'aiFeetietiate  woman*  ^le  isaw  in  it  the 
fhutioik  oftfaer  ifaosbafHl'S  wishes,  and  the  end  of  his  pairoxystns 
and  priTai^nBi  ^^<> Jeyfol  tidings  dost  thoa-  bring  T*  exelaimed 
sheJ  ^^  By  him,  ht  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  Cadijah/I  will 
hetiG^ferthq^gaid  iiiee  as  the  prophet  of  our  nation.  Rejoice," 
alU[ed.^9hev  seemg  him  -still  ^ast  down^  ^ Allah  will  not  saffe^r 
tbee^  £l11  to  shame.  Hast  thon  not  been  loving  to  thy  kins*^ 
folk, ;  kind  io  thy,  D^ghbours,  charitable  to  the  poor,  hospitable 
id  the^^stranger)'  faithful  to  f^y  word,  and  e>rer  a  defender  of 
thetrtith'?!    ... 

Cad^ah"  hastened  tb  cdmmunicato  what  she  had  heard  to  her 
cdHfiShrWamfca^'the  translator  of  the  Scriptures;  who,  a»we 
hvre  sh6wn,r  .bad  been  a  household  oracle  of  Mabomet  in  matters 
of  religion.  He. caught  at  once^  and  wilii  eagerness,  at  this 
liincirions  Sjin^unciation.  ^^  By  him  in  whose  hhnd  is  the  soul 
of  Warakay"  .-exclaimed  he;  ^'  thou  ^eakest  true,  n/k  Cadijah  I 
Th^^augel'wko'has  appeared  to  thy  husband  is  the  same  who, 
iQwdaya  {^"oid^'was  sent  to  Meses  the  soni  of  Asnram.  His 
aammGiatioh  le  true,     lliy  husband  is  indeed  a  prophet !" 

.Thai  zealoos*  concurrence  of  the  learned  Waraka  is  said  to 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  fortifying  tbe  dubious  mind  of 
Mahomet. 

'  N^jRi—Dr.  Oustav  Weil,  in  a  npte  to  Mohammed  der  Prophet^  die- 
ciUMS  the  question  of  Mahomet's  being  sulject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy  f 
wjbi|ii  Juwr  graierally  been  represented  as  a  slander  of  his  enemies  and 
of  Christian  writers.  It  appears,  hoi^ever,  to  have  been  asserted  by 
flfi^/s.pif  .the  ol^Qst  .Moslem  biographers,  and  given  on  the  atithoiily  of 
pef^]{is  about  him.  He  would  be  4eiz€^,  they,  said,  with  violent  treia*; 
bBng,'  ^ollowedl  bj  a  kind  of  swoon,  or  rather  convulsion,  during  which 
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perspiration  would  stream  from  his  forehead  in  the  coldest  weather;  he 
would  lie  with  his  eyes-dosed,  foaming  at  the  memth  and  bellowing  like 
a  young  cameL  Ayesha  one  of  Ms  wives^  and  Zeid  one  of  his  disciples^ 
are  among  the  persoss  dted  as  testifying  to  tlmtefi&ot.  They  con- 
sidered him  at  such  times  as  under  the  influence  of  a  revelation.  He 
had  such  attacks^  however,  in  Mecca^  before  the  Koran  was  revealed  to 
him.  Cadyali  feared  that  he  was  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  would 
have  called  in  the  aid  of  a  conjuror  to  exorcise  them,  but  he  fbrbade 
her.  He  did  not  like  that  any  one  should  see  him  dtiring  these 
paroxysms.  His  visions,  however,  were  not  always  preceded  by  sndh 
attacks.  Hareth  Ibn  Haschemj  it  is  said,  onee  asked  Mm  in  what 
manner  the  revelations  were  made.  "Often,"  sepbed  he,  *'tiie  angel 
appears  to  me  in  a  human  form,  and  speaks  to  me.  Sometimes  I  hear 
sounds  like  tiie  tinkling  of  a  beJl,  bvt  see  nothing.  [A  ringing  in  the 
ears  is  a  symptom  of  epilepsy.]  When  the  invisible  angel  has  departed, 
I  am  possessed  of  what  he  has  revealed."  Some  of  his  revelations  he 
professed  to  receive  direct  from  God,  others  in  dreams;  for  thedreams 
of.  prophets,  he  used  to  say,  are  revelations. 

The  reader  will  find  this  note  of  service  in  throwing  some  degree  of 
li^t  upon  the  enigmatical  career  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
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CHAPTER  m 

MAHOHET  nrCULCATBS  HIS  DOCTEimSS  BSCBXTLT  AND  SLOWLY --BX- 
CEIVES  7USTHEB  BBYELATIOKS  AKD  OOHHAITDS  —  AmtOUHCZS  IT 
TO  HIS  KINDBBD  —  MAHNBR  ZH  ^'HICH  IT  WAS  BBQEITBD — EK- 
THUSIASnC  DEYOnON  OS  ALIr-CBBlSTIAM  POB3SKT8. 

Fob  a  time  Mahomet  oonfided  his  leveilatioiis  merely  to  his 
own  household.  One  of  the  first  to  avow  himself  a  heliever 
was  his  servant  Zeid,  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb.  This  youth 
bad  been  captured  in  childhood  by  a  fireebooting  party  of 
Koreishites,  and  had  come  by  purchase  or  lot  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Mahomet.  Several  years  afterwards  his  £ather,  hearing 
of  his  being  in  Mecca,  repaured  thither  and  offered  a  consider- 
aUe  sum  for  his  ransom.  ''  If  he  chooses  to  go  with  thee/'  said 
iSCahomet,  *^  he  shall  go  without  ransom  :  but  if  he  chooses  to 
r^nain  with  me,  why  should  I  not  keep  him  ?"  Zeid  preferred 
to  remain^  having  ever,  he  said^  been  treated  more  as  a  son 
than  as  a  slave.  Upon  dus^  Mahomet  publicly  adopted  him, 
and  he  had  ever  ainee  remained  with  him  in  affectionate  servi- 
tude. Now,  on  einbraeing  tiie  new  fiiith^  he  was  set  entirely 
fi%e,  but  it  will  be  found  that  he  continued  through  Ufe  that 
devoted  attachment  which  Mahomet  seems  to  have  nad  the  gifit 
of  bspiring  in  his  followers  and  dependents. 

The  early  steps  of  Mahomet  in  his  prophetic  career  were 
perilous  and  doubtful,  and  taken  in  secrecy.  He  had  hostility 
to  apprehend  on  every  side  ;  £rom  his  immediate  kindred,  the 
Eoreishites  of  the  line  of  EBaschem,  whose  power  and  prosperity 
were  identified  with  idolatry  ;  and  still  more  from  the  rival 
line  of  Abd.  Schems,  who  had  long  looked  with  envy  and 
jealousy  on  the  Haschemites,  and  would  eagerly  raise  the  cry 
of  here^  and  impiety  to  dispossess  them  of  the  guardianship 
of  the  Caaba.  At  th«  head  of  this  rival  branch  of  Koreish  was 
Abu  Sofian,  the  son  of  Harb,  grandson  of  Omeya,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Abd'  Schems.     He  was  an   able  and  ambitious 
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man,  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  and  will  be  found  one  of 
the  most  persevering  and  powerful  opponents  of  Mahomet.* 

Under  these  adverse  circumstances  the  new  faith  was  pro- 
pagated secretly  and  slowly,  insomuch  that  for  the  first  three 
years  the  number  of  converts  did  not  exceed  forty ;  these,  too, 
for  the  most  part,  were  young  persons,  strangers,  and  slaves. 
Their  meetings  for  prayer  were  held  in  private,  either  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  initiated,  or  in  a  cave  near  Mecca.  Their 
secrecy,  however,  did  not  protect  them  from  outrage.  Their 
meetings  were  discovered  ;  a  rabble  broke  into  their  cavern 
and  a  scuffle  ensued.  One  of  the  assailants  was  wounded  in 
the  head  by  Saad,  an  armourer,  thenceforth  renowned  among 
the  faithful  as  the  first  of  their  number  who  shed  blood  in  the 
cause  of  Islam. 

One  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Mahomet  was  his  uncle, 
Abu  Lahab,  a  wealthy  man,  of  proud  spirit  and  irritable 
temper.  His  son  Otha  had  married  Mahomet's  third  daughter, 
Kokaia,  so  that  they  weoe  doubly  allied.  Abu  Lahab,  how- 
ever, was  also  allied  to  the  rival  line  of  Koreish,  having  married 
0mm  Jemil,  sister  of  Abu  Sofian,  and  he  was  greatly  under 
the  control  of  his  wife  and  his  brother-in-law.  He  reprobated 
what  he  termed  the  heresies  of  his  nephew,  as  calculated  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  their  immediate  line,  and  to  draw  upon  it 
the  hostilities  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  Mahomet 
was  keenly  sensible  of  the  rancorous  opposition  of  this  uncle, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  instigations  of  his  wife,  0mm  Jemil. 
He  especially  deplored  it,  as  he  saw  that  it  affected  the  happi- 
ness of  his  daughter  Rokaia,  whose  inclination  to  his  doctrines 
brought  on  her  the  reproaches  of  her  husband  and  his  family. 

These,  and  other  causes  of  solicitude,  preyed  upon  his  spirits, 
and  increased  the  perturbation  of  his  mind.  He  became  worn 
and  haggard,  and  subject  more  and  more 'to  fits  of  abstraction. 
Those  of  his  relatives  who  were  attached  to  him,  noticed  his 

♦  Niebuhr  (Travels,  vol.  ii.)  speaks  of  the  tribe  of  Harb,  which  pos- 
sessed several  cities  and  a  number  of  villages  in  the  highlands  of  Hedjas, 
a  mountainous  range  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  They  have  castles 
on  precipitous  rocks,  aad  harass  and  lay  under  contribution  the  cara- 
vans. It  is  presumed  that  this  tribe  takes  its  name  from  the  father  of 
Abu  Sofian ;  as  did  the  great  line  of  the  Omeyades  from  his  grandfather. 
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altered  mien,  and  dreaded  an  attack  of  illness  ;  others  scoff- 
iDgly  accused  him  of  mental  hallucination;  and  the  foremost 
among  these  scoffers  was  his  uncle's  wife,  0mm  Jemil,  the 
sister  of  Abu  Sofian. 

The  result  of  this  disordered  state  of  mind  and  body  was 
another  vision,  or  revelation,  commanding  him  to  *'  arise,  preach, 
and  magnify  the  Lord."  He  was  now  to  announce,  publicly 
and  boldly,  his  doctrines,  beginning  with  lus  kindred  and  tribe. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  year  of  what  is  called  his  mission 
he  summoned  all  the  Koreishites  of  the  line  of  Haschem  to 
meet  him  on  the  hill  of  Sa£e^  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,  when 
be  would  unfold  matters  important  to  their  welfare.  They 
assembled  there  accordingly,  and  among  them  came  Maho- 
met's hoslile  uncle  Abu  Lahab,  and  with  him  his  scoffing  wife, 
0mm  JemiL  Scarce  had  the  prophet  beg^n  to  discourse  of  his 
mission,  and  to  impart  his  revelations,  when  Abu  Lahab  started 
up  in  a  rage,  reviled  him  for  calling  them  to&^ether  on  so  idle 
an  errand,  and,  catching  up  a  stone,  would  have  hurled  it  at 
him.  Mahomet  turned  upon  him  a  withering  look ;  cursed 
the  hand  thus  raised  in  menace,  and  predicted  his  doom  to  the 
fire  of  Jehennam;  with  the  assurance  that  his  wife,  0mm  Jemil, 
would  bear  the  bundle  of  thorns  with  which  the  fire  would  be 
kindled. 

The  assembly  broke  up  in  confusion.  Abu  Lahab  and  his 
wife,  exasperated  at  the  curse  dealt  out  to  them,  compelled  their 
son,  Otha,  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Rokaia,  and  sent  her  back 
weeping  to  Mahomet.  She  was  soon  indemnified,  however,  by 
having  a  husband  of  the  true  faith,  being  eagerly  taken  to  wife 
by  Mahomet's  zealous  disciple,  Otbman  Ibn  Affan. 

Nothing  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt,  Ma    . 
bomet  called  a  second  meeting  of  the  Haschemites  at  nis  own 
house,  where,  having  regaled  them  with  the  flesh  of  a  lamb« 
and  given  them  milk  to  drink,  he  stood  forth  and  announced,   ' 
at  full  length,  his  revelations  received  from  heaven,  and  the 
divine  command  to  impart  them  to  those  of  his  immediate  line. 

"  Oh  children  of  Abd  al  Motilleb,"  cried  he,  with'  enthu- 
siasm, *^  to  you,  of  all  men,  has  Allah  vouchsafed  these  most 
precious  gifts.  In  his  name  I  offer  you  the  blessings  of  this 
world,  and  endless  joys  hereafter.  Who  among  you  will  share 
the  burden  of  my  offer.  Who  will  be  my  brother  :  my  lieu- 
tenant, my  vizier?" 
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All  remained  silent ;  some  wondering;  otiiers  smiling  with 
incredulity  and  derision.  At  length  All,  starting  up  with. 
youthful  zeal,  offered  himself  to  the  services  of  the  prophet^ 
though  modestly  acknowledging  his  youth  and  physical  weak- 
ness.* Mahomet  threw  his  arms  round  the  generous  youth, 
and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom.  '^  Behold  my  brother,  my  yizier, 
my  Tioegerent^"  exclaimed  he;  "  let  all  listen  to  his  words,  and 
obey  him*" 

The  Qutbi^Ak  of  such  a  stripling  as  All,  however,  was 
answered  by  a  scornful  burst  of  lao^ter  of  i^e  SLoreiBhites  ; 
who  taunted  Abu  Taleb,  the  father  of  the  youthful  proselyte, 
with  having  to  how  down  beforo  his  son,  and  yield  him  obe- 
dience. 

But  though  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  were  thus  ungra- 
dously  received  by  his  kindred  and  friends,  i^ey  found  fiEivour 
among  the  people  at  large,  especially  among  the  women,  who 
are  ever  prone  to  befriend  a  persecuted  cause.  Many  o£  the 
Jews,  also,  followed  him  fer  a  time,  but  when  they  found  that 
he  permitted  his  disciples  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  camel,  and  of 
other  animals  forbidden  by  their  law,  they  drew  back  and  re- 
jected his  religion  as  unclean. 

Mahomet  now  threw  ofF  all  reserve,  or  rather  was  inspired 
with  increasing  enthusiasm,  and  went  about  openly  and  earnestly 
proclaiming  his  doctrines,  and  giving  himself  out  as  a  prophet^ 
sent  by  God  to  put  an  end  to  idolatry,  and  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  law.  The  hills  of  Safiik 
and  Rubeis,  sanctided  by  traditions  concerning  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  were  his  favomite  places  of  preaching,  and  Mount 
Ilara  was  his  Sinai,  whither  he  retired  occasiooaliy,  in  fits  of 
excitement  and  enthusiasm,  to  return  from  its  solitary  cave  with 
fresh  Tevelatioufl  dF  the  Kocan. 

The  good  old  Christian  writers,  on  treating  of  the  advent  of 
one  whom  ihej  denouaee  as  the  Arab  enemy  of  the  ohnrfth, 
make  superstitious  record  of  divers  prodigies  which  occurred, 
about  this  time,  awful  forerunners  of  the  troubles  about  to 
agitate  the  world.  In  Constantinople,  at  that  time  the  seat 
of  Chrisiian  empLra,  were  several  monstrous  births  and  predEn 

*  By  an  error  of  translators,  AH  is  made  to  accompany  his  nfSsr  of 
adhesion  by  an  extravagant  threat  against  all  who  should  oppose  Ma- 
homet 
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gious  apparitioDS,  which  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders.  In  certain  religious  processions  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, the  crosses  on  a  sudden  moved  of  themselves,  and  were 
violently  agitated,  causing  astonishment  and  terror.  The  Nile, 
too,  that  ancient  mother  of  wonders,  gave  birth  to  two  hideous 
forms,  seemingly  man  and  woman,  which  rose  out  of  its  waters, 
gazed  about  them  for  a  time  with  terrific  aspect,  and  sank 
again  beneath  the  waves.  For  a  whole  day  the  sun  appeared 
to  be  diminished  to  one-third  of  its  usual  size,  shedding 
pale  and  baleful  rays.  .During  a  moonless  night  a  furnace 
Hght  glowed  throngiioat  the  heavens^  and  bloody  lances  glit- 
t^edin  the  sky. 

All  these,  and  sundry  other  like  marvek,  wem  interpreted 
into  signs  of  coming  troubles.  The  ancient  servants  of  God 
shook  tiidr  heads  mournfully,  predicting  the  reign  of  anti- 
Chnst  at  hand ;  with  vehement  persecution  of  the  Christian 
&itfa,  and  great  desolation  of  the  churches;  and  to  such  holy 
men  iidio  have  passed  through  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the 
fiuth,  adds  the  venerable  Fa<£re  Jayme  Bleda,  it  is  given  to 
understand  and  explain  these  mysterious  portents,  which  fore- 
run disaster  of  the  church;  even  as  it  is  given  to  ancient 
manners  to  read  in  the  signs  of  the  air,  the  heavens,  and  the 
deep,  -the  coming  tempest  which  is  to  overwh^m  their  bark. 

Many  of  these  stunted  men  were  gathered  -  to  glory  before 
the  completion  of  tiieir  prophecies.  There,  seated  securely  in 
the  empyreal  heavens,  they  may  have  lo&ked  down  with  com- 
passion upon  tiie  troubles  of  the  Christian  world ;  as  men  on 
the  serene  heirirts  of  mountains  lode  down  upon  the  tempests 
which  sweep  we  earth  and  tea,  wrecking  tall  ships,  and  rending 
lof^  towers. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

0VTLTSE8  OF  THE  MAHOMETAN  FAITH. 

Though  it  is  not  intended  In  this  place  to  go  fully  into  the 
doctrines  promulgated  by  Mahomet,  yet  it  is  important  to  the 
light  appreciation  of  his  character  and  conduct,  and  of  the 
events  and  circumstance  set  forth  in  the  following  narrative,  to 
give  their  main  features. 

It  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  that  Mahomet  did 
not  profess  to  set  up  a  new  religion ;  but  to  restore  that  de- 
rived in  the  earliest  times,  from  God  himself.  "  We  follow," 
says  the  Koran,  ^'  the  religion  of  Abraham  the  orthodox,  who 
was  no  idolater.  We  believe  in  God  and  that  which  hath  been 
sent  down  to  us,  and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the  tribes,  and  that 
which  was  delivered  unto  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  that  which 
was  delivered  unto  the  prophets  from  the  Lord :  we  make  dq 
distinction  between  any  of  them,  and  to  God  we  are  resigned."* 

The  Koran,t  which  was  the  great  book  of  his  faith,  was  de- 
livered in  portions  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  excite- 
ment of  his  feelings,  or  the  exigency  of  circumstances.  It  was 
not  given  as  his  own  work,  but  as  a  divine  revelation ;  as  the 
very  words  of  God.  The  Deity  is  supposed  to  speak  in  every 
instance.  ^'  We  have  sent  thee  down  the  book  of  truth,  con- 
firming the  scripture  which  was  revealed  before  it,  and  preserv- 
ing the  same  in  its  purity. '*f 

The  law  of  Moses,  it  was  said,  had  for  a  time  been  the  guide 
and  rule  of  human  conduct.  At  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ 
it  was  superseded  by  the  Gospel ;  both  were  now  to  ^ve  place 
to  the  Koran,  which  was  more  full  and-  explicit  than  the  pre- 
ceding codes,  and  intended  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had 

*  Koran,  ch.  iL 

t  Derived  from  the  Arabic  word  Kora,  to  read  or  teach. 

X  Koran,  ch.  v. 
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crept  into  them  through  the  negligence  or  the  corruptions  of 
their  professors.  It  was  the  completion  of  the  law ;  after  it 
there  would  he  no  more  divine  revelations.  Mahomet  was  the 
last,  as  he  was  the  greatest,  of  the  line  of  prophets  sent  to 
make  known  the  will  of  Grod. 

The  unity  of  God  was  the  comer  stone  of  this  reformed 
religion.  ^'  There  is  no  Grod  hut  God,"  was  its  leading  dogma. 
Hence,  it  received  the  name  of  the  religion  of  Islam,*  an  Ara* 
bian  word,  implying  submission  to  God.  To  this  leading 
dogma  was  added,  *' Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God;"  an 
addition  authorised,  as  it  was  maintained,  by  the  divine  an- 
nunciation, and  important  to  procure  a  ready  acceptation  of  his 
revelations. 

Beside  the  unity  of  jjrod,  a  belief  was  inculcated  in  his  angels 
or  ministering  spirits ;  in  his  prophets ;  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body ;  in  the  last  judgment  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  in  predestination.  Much  of  the  Koran 
may  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  the  Mishnu  and  the  Talmud  of  the 
Jews,!  especially  its  wild  though  often  beautiful  traditions  con- 
cerning the  angels,  the  prophets,  the  patriarchs,  and  the  good 
and  evil  genii.  He  had  at  an  early  age  imbibed  a  reverence 
for  the  Jewish  faith,  his  mother,  it  is  suggested,  having  been 
of  that  religion. 

*  Some  etymologists  derive  Islam  from  Salem  or  Aslama,  which 
signifies  salvation.  The  Christians  form  from  it  the  term  Islamism, 
and  the  Jews  have  varied  it  into  Ismailism,  which  they  intend  as  a 
reproach,  and  an  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  Arabs  as  descendants  of 
Ishmael. 

Prom  Islam  the  Arabians  drew  the  terms  Moslem  or  Muslem,  and 
Musulman,  a  professor  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  These  terms  are  in  the 
singular  nmnber  and  make  Musliman  in  the  dual,  and  Muslimen  in  the 
pluraL  The  French  and  some  other  nations  follow  the  idioms  of  their 
own  languages  in  adopting  or  translating  the  Arabic  terms,  and  form  the 
plural  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  ;  writing  Musulman  and  Musul- 
mans.  A  few  English  writers,  of  whom  Gibbon  is  the  chief,  have  imi- 
tated them,  imagining  that  they  were  following  the  Arabian  usage. 
Most  English  authors,  however,  follow  the  idiom  of  theur  own  language, 
writing  Moslem  and  Moslems,  Musulman  and  Musulmen;  this  usage 
is  also  the  more  harmonious. 

t  The  Mishnu  of  the  Jews,  like  the  Sonna  of  the  Mahometans,  is  a  col- 
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The  system  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  however,  was  essen 
tiallj  founded  on  the  Christian  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament ;  as  they  had  been  expounded  to  Him  by  the  Chris- 
tian sectariaais  of  Arabia.  Our  Saviour  was  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  reverence  as  an  inspired  prophet,  the  greatest  that  had 
been  sent  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  to  refbnn  the  law ;  but 
all  idea  of  his  divinity  was  rejected  as  impious,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  denouneed  as  an  outrage  on  the  unity 
of  God.  Both  were  pronounced  errors  and  interpolations  of 
the  expounders ;  and  this,  it  will  be  observed,  was  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  Arabian  sects  of  Christians. 

The  woish^  of  s^nts,  and  the  introduction  of  images  and 
paintings  representing  them,  were  condemned  as  idolatrous 
lapses  irom  the  pure  fiaith  of  Christ,  and  such,  we  have  already 
observed,  were  the  tenets  of  the  Nestorians  with  whom  Maho- 
met is  known  jto  have  had  much  communication. 

All  pictures  representing  living  .things  were  prohibited. 
Mahomet  used  to  say,  that  the  cmgels  would  not  enter  a  house 
in  which  there  were  such  pictures,  and  that  those  who  made 
them  would  be  sentenced  in  the  next  world  to  find  souls  for 
them,  or  be  punished. 

Most  of  the  benignant  precepts  of  our  Saviour  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Koran.  Frequent  almsgiving  was  enjoined  as 
an  imperative  duty;  and  the  immutable  law  of  right  and  wrong, 
<'  Do  unto  another  as  thou  wouldst  he  should  do  unto  thee,'* 
was  given  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  faithful. 

^^  Deal  not  unjixstly  with  others,"  says  the  Koran,  ^^  and  ye 
shall  not  be  dealt  with  unjustly.  If  there  be  any  debtor  under 
a  difficulty  of  paying  his  debt,  let  his  creditor  wait  until  it  be 
easy  for  him  to  do  it;  but  if  he  remit  it  in  alms,  it  will  be 
better  for  him." 

Mahomet  inculcated  a  noble  fairness  and  sincerity  in  dealing. 

lection  of  traditions  forming  the  Oral  law.  It  was  compiled  in  the 
second  centuiy  by  Judah  Hakkodish,  a  learned  Jewish  Babbi,  during 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Hus,  the  Eoman  En^peror. 

The  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  the  Babylonish  Talmud  are  both  com- 
mentaries on  the  MishniL  The  former  was  compiled  at  Jerusalem, 
about  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  the  latter  in  Babylonia, 
about  two  centuries  later.  The  Mishnuis  the  most  ancient  record  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jews,  except  the  Bible. 
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<<  Oh,  merchanto !"  would  he  flaV)  ^^  falsehood  and  deception  are 
apt  to  prevsul  in  traffic,  punfy  it  therefore  with  alms;  give 
something  in  charily  as  lan  atonement;  for  Grod  is  incensed  by 
deceit  in  dealing,  but  charity  appeases  his  anger.  He  who 
sells  a  defective  thing,  concealing  its  defect,  will  provoke  the 
anger  of  God  and  the  curses  of  iSie  angels. 

''  Take  not  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another  to  buy 
things  at  a  «crifiue ;  rather  «Kew  his  iiidige»». 

"  Feed  the  hungry ;  visit  the  sick,  and  free  the  captive  if 
confined  unjustly. 

"  Look  not  scornfully  upon  thy  fellow  man  ;  neither  walk 
the  earth  wiih.inscdenee ;  for  Gred  loveth  not  the  arrogant  and 
vaingloriotis.  Be  moderate  in  thy  pace,  and  speak  with  a  mo- 
derate tone ;  ha  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  voices  is  the  voice 
of  asses."* 

Idolatry  of  all  kinds  was  ^tnetly  foibidden;  indeed,  it  was 
what  Mahomet  held  in  most  abhorrence.  Many  of  the  religious 
usages,  however,  prevaloit  smee  time  immemorial  among  the 
Arabs,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  in&ncy,  and 
which  wexe.not  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 

*  The  foliowing  words  of  Mahomet,  treasured  up  by  one  of  his  dis- 
dples,  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Matthew  xxr. 
35-45:— 

*' Verily,  God  wiU  say  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  'Oh,  sons  of  Adam! 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  did  not  yisU  me.'  Then  they  will  say,  *  How  could 
we  visit  thee?  for  thou  art  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  art  free  firom 
sickness.'  And  God  wifl  reply,  *  Knew  ye  not  that  such  a  one  of  my 
flervimts 'was  sick,  and  ye  did  not  visit  him?  Had  you  visited  that 
servant,  it  would  have  been  counted  to  you  as  righteousness.'  And 
Grod  wUl  say,  '  Oh  sons  of  Adam!  I  asked  you  for  food,  and  ye  gitve  it 
me  not.'  And  the  eons  of  Adam  will  si^,  'How  could  we  give  thee 
food,  seek^'thcHi  art  the  suetainNr  of  the  universe,  and  art  free  from 
hunger.?'  And  God  will  say,  '  Such  a  one  of  my  servants  asked  you 
for  bread,  and  ye  refused  it.  Had  you  given  him  to  eat,  ye  would  have 
received  your  reward  from  me.'  .And  God  will  say,  <  Oh,  sons  of  Adam, 
I  asked  you  £br  water,  and  ye  gave  it  me  not.'  They  will  reply,  *  Oh, 
our  supporter  I  'How  could  we  give  thee  water,  seeing  thou  art  the 
sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  not  subject  to  thirst?'  And  God  will 
8ay,  *  Such  a  one  of  my  servants  asked  you  for  water,  and  ye  did  not 
^ve  itto  Mm.  Had  ye  done  so,  ye  would  have  received  your  reward 
frtta 
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God,  were  still  retained.  Such  was  the  pilg^mage  to  Mecca, 
including  all  the  rites  connected  with  the  Caaha,  the  well  of 
Zem  Zem,  and  other  sacred  places  in  the  vicinity  ;  apart  from 
any  worship  of  the  idols  hy  which  they  had  heen  profaned. 

The  old  Arahian  rite  of  prayer,  accompanied  or  rather  pre- 
ceded hy  ahlution,  was  still  continued.  Prayers,  indeed,  were  en- 
joined at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  they  were  simple 
in  form  and  phrase,  addressed  *<£rectly  to  the  Deity  with  cer- 
tain inflexions,  or  at  times  a  total  prostration  of  the  hody, 
and  with  the  face  turned  towards  the  Kehla,  or  point  of  adora- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  each  prayer,  the  following  verse  from  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Koran  was  recited.  It  is  said  to  have 
great  heauty  in  the  original  Arahic,  and  is  eng^ved  on  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  and  on  precious  stones  worn  as  amulets. 
^'  God  !  There  is  no  God  hut  He,  the  living,  the  ever  living; 
he  sleepeth  not,  neither  doth  he  slumher.  To  him  helongeth 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  they  contain.  Who 
shall  intercede  with  him  unless  hy  his  permission?  He 
knoweth  the  past  and  the  future,  hut  no  one  can  comprehend 
anything  of  his  knowledge  hut  that  which  he  revealeth.  His 
sway  extendeth  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to  sustain 
them  hoth  is  no  hurden  to  him.  He  is  the  High,  the 
Mighty!" 

Mahomet  was  strenuous  in  enforcing  the  importance  and 
eflScacy  of  prayer.  "  Angels,"  said  he,  "  come  among  you 
hoth  hy  night  and  day ;  after  which  those  of  the  night  ascend 
to  heaven,  and  God  asks  them  how  they  left  his  creatures. 
We  found  them,  say  they,  at  their  prayers,  and  we  left  them  at 
their  prayers." 

The  doctrines  in  the  Koran  respecting  the  resurrection  and 
final  judgment,  were  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  the 
Christian  religion,  hut  were  mixed  up  with  wild  notions  de- 
rived from  other  sources ;  while  the  joys  of  the  Moslem  heaven, 
though  partly  spiritual,  were  clogged  and  dehased  hy  the  sen- 
sualities of  es^th,  and  infinitely  helow  the  inef&hle  purity 
and  spiritual  hlessedness  of  the  heaven  promised  hy  our 
Saviour. 

Nevertheless,  the  description  of  the  last  day,  as  contained 
in   the  eighty-first  chapter  of   the  Koran,  and  which  must 
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have  been  giveD  by  Mahomet  at  the  outset  of  his  mission  at 
Mecca,  as  one  of  the  first  of  his  revelations,  partakes  of  sub- 
limity : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  all  merciful  God !  a  day  shall  come 
when  the  sun  will  be  shrouded,  and  the  stars  will  iaM  from  the 
heavens. 

'^  When  the  camels  about  to  foal  will  be  neglected,  and  wild 
beast  will  herd  together  through  fear. 

'*  When  the  waves  of  the  ocean  will  boil,  and  the  souls  of 
the  dead  again  be  united  to  the  bodies. 

'*  When  the  female  infant  that  has  been  buried  alive  will 
demand,  for  what  crime  was  I  sacrificed?  and  the  eternal  books 
will  be  laid  open. 

'^  When  the  heavens  wiU  pass  away  like  a  scroll,  and  hell 
will  bum  fiercely ;  and  the  joys  oi  paradise  will  be  made 
manifest. 

''  On  that  day  shall  every  soul  make  known  that  which  it 
hath  performed. 

"  Verily,  I  swear  to  you  by  the  stars  which  move  swiftly  and 
are  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  by  the  dawning  of  the  day,  these  are  not  the 
words  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  of  an  angel  of  dignity  and  power, 
who  possesses  the  confidence  of  Allah,  and  is  revered  by  the 
angek  under  his  command.  Neither  is  your  companion,  Ma- 
homet, distracted.  He  beheld  the  celestial  messenger  in  the 
light  of  the  clear  horizon,  and  the  words  revealed  to  him  are 
intended  as  an  admonition  unto  all  creatures." 

NoTB. — To  exhibit  the  perplexed  maze  of  controversial  doctrines 
from  which  Mahomet  had  to  acquire  his  notions  of  the  Christian  faith, 
ve  subjoin  the  leading  points  of  the  jarring  sects  of  Oriental  Christians 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article;  all  of  which  have  baen  pronounced 
heretical  or  schismatic. 

The  Sabellians,  so  called  from  Sabellius,  a  Libyan  priest  of  the  third 
century,  believed  in  the  imity  of  God,  and  that  the  Trinity  expressed 
but  three  different  states  or  relations,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  all 
tbrming  but  one  substance,  as  a  man  consists  of  body  and  soul. 

The  Arians,  from  Arius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century,  afSrmed  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  distinct  from  him 
and  inferior  to  him,  and  denied  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  God. 

The  Nestorians,  from  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fifth  century,  maintained  that  Christ  had  two  distinct  natures,  divine 
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and  human;  thatMarj  f»a8  onl^  his  mother,  and  Jesiu  a  man,  and 
th»t  it  waa  an  abon^aati«n  to  style  her,  as  was  the  custom  of  tlie 
church,  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  Mbnophysites  maintamed  the  suigle  namrQ  of  Christ,  as  their 
name  betokens.  They  affirmed  that  he  was  combmed^f  Gkni  and  man, 
so  mingled  and  united  as  to  form  but  one  nature. 

The  Eutjchians,  from  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  convent  in  Constantinople 
in  the  flft^  century,  were  a  branch  of  the  Monophysites,  expressly 
opposed  to  the  Nestorians.  They  denied  the  double  nature  of  Christ, 
declaring  that  he  was  entirely  God  prerious  to  the  incarnation,  and 
entirely  man  during  the  incarnation. 

The  Jacobites,  from  Jacobus,  bishop  of  Edessa^  m  Syria,  in  ifie  siztli 
century,  were  a  very  numerous  branch  of  the  Monophysites,  Yaryins^ 
but  little  from  the  Eutychians.  Most  of  the  Christia&  tnbes  of  Arabfl 
were  Jacobites. 

The  Mariamites,  or.  worshippers,  of  Mary,  regaxded  tiie  Trinity  am 
consisting  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Virgin  Marj; 

The  Collyridians  were  a  sect  of  Arabian  Christians,  composed  chiefly 
of  females.  They  worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary  as  possessed  of  diyinity, 
and  made  offerings  to  her  of  a  twisted  cake,  called  collyris,  whence  they 
derired  their  name. 

The  Nazarseans,  or  Nazarenoi^  were  a  sect  of  Jewish  Christians,  who 
ooDsidered  Christas  the  Messixih,  as  bom  of  a  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  as  possessing  somethisig;  of  a  divine  nature^  bat  iAiey  confbrmed  in 
all  other  rejects  to  the  rites  and  ceoemonies  of  tiie  Mosaic  law. 

The  Eblonites,  from  EMon,. a  ooDTerted-Jevr,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century,  were  also  a  sect  of  judaizing  Ghri^ians,  litt^-  di£Eering  from 
the  Nazarseans.  They  believed  Christ  to  be.  &  pure  man,  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets,  but  denied  that  he  had  any  existence  previous  to  being 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  sect,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Kazarseans, 
had  many  adherents  in  Arabia. 

Many  other  sects  might  be  enumerated,  such  as  the  Corinthians, 
Mkronites,  and  Maxcionites,  who  took  their  names-  from  learned  and 
zealous  leaders ;  and  the  Docetes  and  Gnostics,  who  were  subdivided 
into  various  sects  of  subtle  enthusiasts.  Some  of  these  assert  the 
immaculate  purity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  affirming  that  her  conception 
and  delivery  were  effected  like  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light 
through  a  pane  of  glass,  without  impairing  her  virginity;  an  opinion 
still  maintained  strenuously  in  substance  by  Spani^  Catholics. 

Most  of  the  Docetes  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  of  a  nature 
entirely  divine;  that  &  phantom,  a  mere  form  without  substance,  was 
crucified  by  the  deluded  Jews,  and  that,  the  crudfixioa  and  resorrectiiHi 
were  deceptive  mystical  exhibitions  at  Jerusalem  fbr  the.  benefit  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Carpocratians,  Basilidians,  and  Valentinians,  named  after  three 
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Egyptian  controyersialists,  contended  that  Jesus  Christ  was  merelj  a 
vise  and  yirtnous  mortal,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  selected  by  God 
to  reform  and  instruct  mankind;  but  that  a  divine  nature  was  imparted 
to  him  at  the  maturity  of  his  age,  and  period  of  his  baptism,  by  St. 
John.  The  former  part  of  this  creed,  which  is  that  of  the  Ebionitet, 
has  been  reyiyed,  and  is  professed  by  some  of  the  Unitarian  Christians, 
a  numerous  and  increasing  sect  of  Protestants  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  sufficient  to  gUmoe  at  these  dissensions,  which  we  haye  not 
ananged  in.  chronological  order,  but  which  convulsed  tiie  eariy  Christian 
chuich,  and  continued  to  prevail  at  the  era  of  Mahomet^  to  acquit  him 
of  any  chai^  of  conscious  blasphemy  in  the  opinions  he  inculcated  oon- 
oenuDg  the  nature  and  mission  of  our  Saviour. 
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CHAPTER    E. 

ridicule  cast  on  mahomet  and  his  doctrines — ^demand  for  hi- 
racles — conduct  of  abu  taleb — ^violence  of  the  koreishttes — 
Mahomet's  daughter  rokaia,  with  her  uncle  othman,  and  a 
number  of  disciples,  take  refuge  in  abyssinia — mahomet  in 
the  house  of  orkham — hostilitt  of  abu  jahl ;  his  punish- 
MENT. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  Mahomet  had  to  contend  at 
the  outset  of  his  prophetic  career,  was  the  ridicule  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Those  who  had  known  him  from  his  infancy — who  had 
seen  him  a  hoy  ahout  the  streets  of  Mecca,  and  afterwards 
occupied  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life — scoffed  at  his 
assumption  of  the  apostolic  character.  They  pointed  with  a 
sneer  at  him  as  he  passed,  exclaiming,  '^  Behold  the  grandson 
of  Ahd  al  Motalleh,  who  pretends  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  heaven !"  Some  who  had  witnessed  his  fits  of  mental  ex- 
citement and  ecstasy,  considered  him  insane:  others  declared 
that  he  was  possessed  with  a  devil,  and  some  charged  him  with 
sorcery  and  mag^c. 

When  he  walked  the  streets  he  was  suhject  to  those  jeers, 
and  taunts,  and  insults  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  vent  upon 
men  of  eccentric  conduct  and  unsettled  mind.  U  he  attempted 
to  preach,  his  voice  was  drowned  hy  discordant  noises  and 
ribdd  songs :  nay,  dirt  was  thrown  upon  him  when  he  was 
praybg  in  the  Caaba. 

Nor  was  it  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  alone  who  thus  insulted 
him.  One  of  his  most  redoubtable  assailants  was  a  youth 
named  Amru ;  and  as  he  subsequently  made  a  distinguished 
figure  in  Mahometan  history,  we  would  impress  the  circum- 
stances of  this,  his  first  appearance,  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  He  was  the  son  of  a  courtezan  of  Mecca ;  who  seems 
to  have  rivalled  in  fascination  the  Phrynes  and  Aspasias  of 
Greece,  and  to  have  numbered  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  land 
among  her  lovers.  When  she  gave  birth  to  this  child,  she 
mentioned  several  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  who  had  equal  claims 
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to  the  patemitj.  The  infant  was  declared  to  haye  most  resem* 
Uance  to  Aass,  the  oldest  of  her  admirers,  whence,  in  addition 
to  his  name  of  Amru,  he  receiyed  the  designation  of  Ibn  al 
Aass,  the  son  of  Aass. 

Nature  had  la^shed  her  choicest  gifts  upon  this  natmral 
child,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  blemish  of  his  birth.  Though 
young,  he  was  already  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  Arabia, 
and  equally  distinguished  for  the  pungency  of  his  satirical 
effusions  and  the  captivating  sweetness  of  his  serious  lays. 

When  Mahomet  first  announced  his  mission,  this  youth 
assailed  him  with  lampoons  and  humorous  madrigals;  which, 
Mmg  in  with  the  poetic  taste  of  the  Arabs,  were  widely  cir- 
culated, and  proved  greater  impediments  to  the  growth  of 
Islamism  than  the  bitterest  persecution. 

Those  who  were  more  serious  in  their  opposition  demanded 
of  Mahomet  supernatural  proofs  of  what  he  asserted.  ''  Moses 
and  Jesus,  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets,''  said  they,  ^*  wrought 
miracles  to  prove  the  divinity  of  their  missions.  If  thou  art 
indeed  a  prophet,  greater  than  they,  work  the  like  miracles." 

The  reply  of  Mahomet  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words 
in  the  Koran.  "  What  greater  miracle  could  they  have  than  the 
Koran  itself ;  a  book  revealed  by  means  of  an  unlettered  man;  so 
elevated  in  language,  so  incontrovertible  in  argument,  that  the 
united  skill  of  men  and  devils  could  compose  nothing  com- 
parable. What  greater  proof  could  there  be  that  it  came  from 
none  but  God  himself?     The  Koran  itself  is  a  miracle.'' 

They  demanded,  however,  more  palpable  evidence ;  miracles 
addressed  to  the  senses;  that  he  should  cause  the  dumb  to 
speak,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see,  the  dead  to  rise ;  or 
that  he  should  work  changes  in  thev  face  of  nature;  cause 
fountains  to  gush  forth;  change  a  sterile  place  into  a  garden, 
with  palm-trees  and  vines,  and  running  streams ;  cause  a  palace 
of  gold  to  rise,  decked  with  jewels  and  precious  stones ;  or  ascend 
by  a  ladder  into  heaven  in  their  presence.  Or,  if  the  Koran 
did  indeed,  as  he  affirmed,  come  down  from  heaven,  that  they 
plight  see  it  as  it  descended,  or  behold  the  angel  who  brought 
it ;  and  then  they  would  believe. 

Mahomet  replied  sometimes  by  arguments,  sometimes  by  de- 
nunciations. He  claimed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  man  sent 
by  God  as  an  apostle.     Had  angels,  said  he,  walked  familiarly 
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ooQ  eartih,  an  angel  had  affluredly  been  aent  on  tfaig  mksioiL;; 
but  wofiil  had  been  the  caae  of  those  who,  as  in  the  present  in- 
Btance,  doubted  his  word.  They  would  not  have  b^n  able,  as 
with  me,  to  arg^e,  and  dispute,  and  take  time  to  be  coirrineed  ; 
their  perdition  would  have  been  inatantaneom.  ^'  God,"  added 
he,  ^'  needs  no  augel  to  enfoaroe  .nnr  mission.  He  is  a  mfficient 
witness  between  you  and  me.  Those  whom  he  shall  dispose  to 
be  convineed,  will  truly  believe ;  those  whom  he  shall  permit 
to  remain  in  error,  will  find  none  to  help  their  unbelief.  On 
ihe  day  of  resurrection  they  will  appear  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb,  and  grovelling  on  their  £ftces.  Their  abode  will  be  in 
the  eternal  jfiames  of.  Jeheaonam.  Sueh  will  be  the  xsward  of 
their  unbeliei 

'^  You  insist  on  miracles.  God  gave  to  Moses  the  power  of 
working  miradfls.  What  was  the  eonsequenoe?  Pharaoh  dis- 
regarded his. miracles,  accused  him  of  sonoery,  and  sought  to 
drive  him  and  his  peof^  ham  the  land;  but  Pharaoh  was 
drowned,  and  with  him  all  his  host.  Would  ye  tempt  God  to 
miracles,  and  risk  the  punishment  of  Pharaoh?" 

It  is  recorded  by  Al  Maalem,  an  Arabian  writer,  that  some 
cf  Mahomet's  disciples  at  one  time  joined  with  the  multitude  in 
this  ciy  for  mirades,  and  besought  him  to  prove,  at  onoe,  the 
divinity  of  his  mission,  by  turning  the  hill  of  Safa  into  gold. 
Being  thus  closely  urged,  he  betook  hunaelf  to  prayer ;  and 
having  finished,  assured  hk  foUowers  that  the  angel  Galniel 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  informed  him  that,  should  -God  grant 
his  prayer,  and  work  the  desired  miracle,. all  vvho  disbelieved  it 
would  De  exterminated.  In  pity  to  the  multitude,  therelbre, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  stiff-necked  generation,  he  would  not 
expose  uiem  to  destruction  :  so  the  taJl  of  Sa&  was  permitted 
to  renuun  in  its  pristine  atate. 

Other  Moslem  wntors  assert  that  Mahomet  departed  ^m 
his  self-prescribed  nde,  and  wrought  occasional  mirades,  when 
he  found  his  hearers  unusually  slow  of  belief.  Thus  we  are 
told  that,  at  one  time,  in  presence  of  a  multitude,  he  called  to 
him  a  bull,  and  took  from  his  horns  a  scroll  containing  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  just  sent  down  from  heaven.  At  another 
time,  while  discoursing  in  public,  a  white  dove  hovered  over 
him,  and,  alighting  on  his  shoulder,  appeared  to  whisper  in  his 
ear ;  being,  as  he  said,  a  messenger  £tom  the  Deity.     On  an- 
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oiher  oecasion  he  ordered  the  earth  before  him  to  be  opened, 
when  two  jars  were  found,  one  filled  with  honey,  the  other  with 
milk,  which  he  pronounced  emblems  of  the  abundance  promised 
by  heaven  to  all  who  should  ohej  his  law. 

Chmtian  writers  have  scoffed  at  these  miracles ;  suggesting 
that  the  dove  had  been  tutored  to  its  task,  and  sought  grains 
of  wheat  which  it  had  be^i  accustomed  to  find  in  the  ear  of 
Mahomet ;  that  the  scroll  had  previously  been  tied  to  the  horns 
of  the  bull,  and  the  vessels  of  milk  and  honey  deposited  in  the 
ground.  The  truer  course  would  be  to  discard  th^  miraculous 
stories  altogether,  as  fkbles  devised  by  mistaken  zealots ;  and 
such  Ihey  have  been  pronouneed  by  the  ablest  of  the  Moslem 
CDimnentat€»«. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Mahomet  descended  to  any  ai>tifice8 
of  the  kmd  to  enforce  hk  doctrines  or  to  establi^  his  apostolic 
daims.  He  af^ars  to  have  rdied  entirely  on  rease;^  and  elo- 
quenee,  and  to  have  been  supported  by  religious  enthudasm  in 
this  early  and  dubious  stage  of  his  career.  His  earnest  attacks 
iipon  the  idoktay  which  had  vitiated  and  superseded  d>e  primi- 
tive  worship  of  the  Caaba,  began  to  have  a  sensible  effect,  and 
ahmned  the  Korei^dntes.  They  urged  Aba  Takh  to  silence 
his  nephew  or  to  send  him  away ;  but  finding  thehr  entreaties 
imavailing,  they  informed  the  M  man  that  if  this  pretended 
prophet  and  his  fc^lowers  persisted  in  their  hevesies,  mey  should 
^7  for  them  with  their  hW 

Abu  Taleb  hastened  to  inform  Mahomet  of  tiiese  menaces, 
imploring  him  not  to  provoke  against  Inmself  and  family  such 
XHunerottS  and  powerfid  foes. 

The  eoithusiastic  spirit  of  Mahomet  kindled  at  ike  words. 
"  Oh,  my  uncle !"  exclaimed  he,  '^  though  th^  should  array 
the  sun  against  me  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my 
lei^  yet,  until  God  should  command  me^  or  should  take  me 
hence,  would  I  not  depart  fi!iom  my  purpose." 

He  was  retiring  wi,th  dejected  countenance,  when  Abu  Taleb 
called  him  back.  The  old  man  was  as  yet  unconverted,  but  he 
was  struck  wit^  admiiation  of  the  imdaimted  firmness  of  his 
nephew,  and  declared  that,  preach  what  he  might,  he  would 
never  abandon  him  to  his  ^lemies.  Feeling  that  of  himself  he 
could  not  yield  sufficient  protection,  he  c£dled  upon  the  other 
descendants  of  Ebschem  aad  Abd  al  MotsUleb  to  aid  in  shield- 
ing their  kinsman  firom  the  persecution  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
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of  Koreish  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  family  tie  among  the  Arabs, 
that  though  it  was  protecting  him  in  what  they  considered  a 
dangerous  heresy,  they  all  consented  excepting  his  unde  Abu 
Lahah. 

The  animosity  of  the  Koreishites  hecame  more  and  more 
virulent,  and  proceeded  to  personal  violence.  Mahomet  was 
assailed  and  nearly  strangled  in  the  Caaha,  and  was  rescued 
with  difficulty  by  Abu  Beker,  who  himself  suffered  personal  in- 
jury in  the  afi&ay.  His  immediate  family  became  objects  of 
hatred,  especially  his  daughter  Rokaia  and  her  husband  Othman 
Ibn  Affan.  Such  of  his  disciples  as  had  no  powerful  friends  to 
protect  them  were  in  peril  of  their  lives.  Full  of  anxiety  for 
their  safety,  Mahomet  advised  them  to  leave  his  dangerous 
companionship  for  the  present,  and  take  refuge  in  Abyssinia. 
The  narrowness  of  the  Red  Sea  made  it  easy  to  reach  the 
African  shore.  The  Abyssinians  were  Nestorian  ChiistianSy 
elevated  by  their  religion  above  their  barbarous  neighbours. 
Their  najashee  or  king  was  reputed  to  be  tolerant  and  just. 
With  him  Mahomet  trusted  his  daughter  and  his  fugitive  dis- 
ciples would  find  refuge. 

Othman  Ibn  AfPan  was  the  leader  of  this  little  band  of  Mos- 
lems, consisting  of  eleven  men  and  four  women.  They  took 
the  way  by  we  sea-coast  to  Jodda,  a  port  about  two  days' 
journey  to  the  east  of  Mecca,  where  they  found  two  Abyssinian 
vessels  at  anchor,  in  which  they  embarked,  and  sailed  for  the 
laud  of  refuge. 

This  event,  which  happened  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  mission 
of  Mahomet,  is  called  the  first  Hegira  or  Fhght,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  second  Hegira,  the  flight  of  the  prophet  himself 
from  Mecca  to  Medina.  The  kind  treatment  experienced  by 
the  fugitives  induced  others  of  the  same  £Edth  to  follow  their 
example,  until  the  number  of  Moslem  refugees  in  Abyssinia 
amounted  to  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  besides 
children. 

The  Koreishites  finding  that  Mahomet  was  not  to  be  silenced, 
and  was  daily  making  converts,  passed  a  law  banishing  all  who 
should  embrace  his  faith.  Mahomet  retired  before  the  storm, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  disciple  named  Orkham, 
situated  on  the  hill  of  Safa.  This  hill,  as  has  aheady  been 
mentioned,  was  renowned  in  Arabian  tradition  as  the  one  on 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  permitted  to  come  once  more 
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together,  after  the  long  solitary  wandering  about  the  earth 
wUch  followed  their  expulsion  from  paradise.  It  was  likewise 
connected  in  tradition  with  the  fortunes  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael. 
Mahomet  remained  for  a  month  in  the  bouse  of  Orkbam, 
continuing  his  revelations  and  drawing  to  him  sectaries  from 
various  parts  of  Arabia.  The  hostility  of  the  Roreishites 
followed  him  to  his  retreat.  Abu  Jahl,  an  Arab  of  that  tribe, 
sought  him  out,  insulted  him  with  opprobrious  language,  and 
even  personally  maltreated  him.  The  outrage  was  reported  to 
Hamza,  an  unde  of  Mahomet,  as  he  returned  to  Mecca  from 
hunting.  Hamza  was  no  proselyte  to  Islamism,  but  he  was 
pledged  to  protect  his  nephew.  Marching  with  his  bow  un- 
strung in  his  hand  to  an  assemblage  of  the  Roreishites,  where 
Abu  Jahl  was  vaunting  his  recent  triumph,  he  dealt  the  boaster 
a  blow  over  the  head,  that  inflicted  a  grievous  wound.  The 
kinsfolk  of  Abu  Jahl  rushed  to  his  assistance,  but  the  brawler 
stood  in  awe  of  the  vigorous  arm  and  fiery  spirit  of  Hamza, 
and  sought  to  pacify  him.  ^^  Let  him  alone,"  said  he  to  his 
kinsfolk ;  "  in  truth  I  have  treated  his  nephew  very  roughly.*' 
He  alleged  in  palliation  of  his  outrage  the  apostasy  of  Mahomet ; 
tut  Hamza  was  not  to  be  appeased.  "  Well !"  cried  he,  fiercely 
and  scornfully,  "  I  also  do  not  believe  in  your  gods  of  stone ; 
can  you  compel  me?"  Anger  produced  in  his  bosom  what 
reasoning  might  have  attempted  in  vain.  He  forthwith  declared 
himself  a  convert ;  took  the  oath  of  adhesion  to  the  prophet, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  valiant  champions  of 
the  new  faith. 
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CHAPTEE   X. 

OMAR  IBir  AL  KHATTAB,  RBFHEW  OF  ABU  XAHL,  UKDEBTA&EB  TO 
BEYENQB  HIS  tnfOLB  BT  SLATUTO  UAHOMET — ^HIS^  WOKDESFUI.  CCOX' 
TEB8I0K  TO  THB  FAITH-~MAHOM£T  TAKES  BEFUGB  IK'  A  OA81XB  OF 
ABU  TALEB'— ABU  SOFUUT,  AT  THE  HBAD  OF  THB  lOWAXs  BRANCH  OF 
XOBBISHITES,  PBBSBOUTfifl  MAHOMBT  AND  "HIS  FOLD9WBBS — OBTAINS 
A  DBOBEE  OF  NON*INT£B0OUBSE  WITH  THBM — MAHOUBT  LiBATBS  HIB 
JIETBBAT  AND  MAKES  CONTEBTS  DUBZNO  THE  HOKTH  OF  FII«CaaMAGS 
— ^LBGENB  OF  THE  CONVSBSION  OF  HABIB  THE  WISE. 

'The  hatred  of  Abu  Jahl  to  ihe  prophet  was  increased  by  the 
severe  punishment  received  at  the  hands  of  Hamza.  He  had 
a  nephew  named  Omar  Ibn  al  Khatt^b ;  twenty-six  years  of 
age ;  of  gigantic  stature,  prodigious  strength,  and  great  courage. 
His  savage  aspect  appalled  the  bold,  and  his  very  walking-staff 
struck  more  terror  into  beholders  than  another  man's  sword. 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  Arabian  historian,  Abu.Abdallali 
Mohamed  Ibn  Omal  Alwakedi,  and  the  subsequent  feats  of  this 
warrior  prove  that  they  were  scarce  chargeable  with  exaggera- 
tion. 

Instigated  by  his  uncle  Abu  Jahl,  this  fieroe  Arab  undertook 
to  penetrate  to  the  retreat  of  Mahomet,  who  was  still  in  the 
house  of  Orkham,  and  to  strike  a  poniard  to  his  heart.  The 
Koreishites  are  accused  of  having  promised  him  one  hundred 
camels  and  one  thousand  ounces  of  gold  for  this  deed  of  blood; 
but  this  is  improbable,  nor  did  the  vengeful  nephew  of  Abu 
Jahl  need  a  bribe. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Orkham  he  met  a 
Koreishite,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  design.  The  Koreishite 
was  a  secret  convert  to  Islamism,  knd  sought  to  turn  him  from 
his  bloody  errand.  "  Before  you  slay  Mahomet,"  said  he, 
"  and  draw  upon  yourself  the  vengeance  of  his  relatives,  see 
that  your  own  are  free  from  heresy."  "Are  any  of  rmne 
guilty  of  backsliding?"  demanded  Omar  with  astonishment. 
"  Even  so,"  was  the  reply ;  "  thy  sister  Amina  and  her  husban<? 
Seid." 
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Omar  hastened  to  the  cfwelliiig  of  his  sister,  and,  entering  it 
abruptly-,  found  her  and  her  hushand  reading  the  Koran.  Seid 
attempted  to  conceal  it,  hut  his  confusion  convinced  Omar  of 
the  tral^  of  the  accusation,  and  heightened  his  fury.  In  his 
rage  he  struck  Seid  to  the  earth ;  pkoed  his  foot  upon  his 
bieasf^  and  would  have  plunged  his  sword  into  it,  had  not  his 
sister  interposed.  A  hlow  on  the  face  bathed  her  visage  in 
blood.  <^  Enemy  of  Allah!"  sobbed  Amina,  <<dost  thou  strike 
me  thus  for  believing  in  the  only  true  God?"  In  despite  of 
thee  and  thy  violence,  I  will  persevere  in  the  true  faith.  Yes,** 
added  she  with  fervour,  ^<  ^  IlieTe  is  no  Grod  but  God,  and  Ma- 
homet is  his  prophet.' — And  now,  Omar,  finish  thy  work  !** 

Omar  paused ;  repented  of  his  violence,  and  took  his  foot 
from  the  bosom  of  Seid. 

"  Show  me  the  writing,**  said  he.  Amina,  however,  refused 
to  let  him  touch  the  sacred  scroll  undl  he  had  washed  his 
hands.  The  passage  which  he  read  is  said  to  have  been  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  thus  begins  :— 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God !  We  have  not 
sent  down  the  Koran  to  inflict  misery  on  mankind,  but  as  a 
monitor,  to  teach  him  to  believe  in  me  true  God,  the  creator 
of  the  earth  and  the  lo%^  heavens. 

'^  The  all  mercifiil  is  enthroned  on  high ;  to  him  belongeth 
whatsoever  is  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath, 
and  in  the  regions  under  the  earth. 

" Dost  thou  utter  thy  prayers  with  a  loud  voice?  know  that 
there  is  no  need.  God  Imoweth  the  secrets  of  thy  heart ;  yea, 
that  which  is  most  hidden. 

"  Verily,  I  am  God  ;  there  is  none  beside  me.  Serve  me, 
serve  none  other.     Oflfer  up  thy  prayer  to  none  but  me." 

The  words  of  the  Koran  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Omar. 
He  read  farthei^  and  was  more  and  more  moved ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  parts  treating  of  the  resurrection  and  of  judgment, 
his  conversion  was  complete. 

He  pursued  his  way  to  the  house  of  OHdiam,  but  with  an 
altered  heart.  Knocking  humbly  at  the  door,  he  craved  ad- 
mission. "  Come  in,  son  of  al  Khatt^b,'*  exclaimed  Mahomet 
•* What  brings  thee  hither?*' 

"  I  come  to  enrol  my  name  among  the  believers  of  God 
and  his  prophet.**  So  saying,  he  made  the  Moslem  profession 
offeith. 
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He  was  not  content  until  his  conversion  was  publicly  known. 
At  his  request,  Mahomet  accompanied  him  instantly  to  the 
Caaba,  to  perform  openly  the  rites  of  Islamism.  Omar  walked 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  prophet,  and  Hamza  on  the  right,  to 
protect  him  from  injury  and  insult,  and  they  were  followed  by 
upwards  of  forty  disciples.  They  passed  in  open  day  througn 
the  streets  of  Mecca,  to  the  astonishment  of  its  iidiabitants. 
Seven  times  did  they  make  the  circuit  of  the  Caaba,  touching 
each  time  the  sacred  black  stone,  and  complying  with  all  the 
other  ceremonials.  The  Koreishites  regarded  this  procession 
with  dismay,  but  dared  not  approach  nor  molest  the  prophet, 
being  deterred  by  the  looks  of  those  terrible  men  of  battle 
Hamza  and  Omar;  who,  it  is  said,  glared  upon  them  like  two 
lions  that  had  been  robbed  of  their  young. 

Fearless  and  resolute  in  everything,  Omar  went  by  himself 
the  next  day  to  pray  as  a  Moslem  in  the  Caaba,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  Koreishites.  Another  Moslem,  who  entered  the 
temple,  was  interrupted  in  his  worship,  and  rudely  treated; 
but  no  one  molested  Omar,  because  he  was  the  nephew  of  Abu 
Jahl.  Omar  repaired  to  his  uncle.  "  I  renounce  thy  protec- 
tion," said  he.  **I  will  not  be  better  off  than  my  fellow- 
believers."  From  that  time  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  and  was  one  of  his  most  strenuous  defenders. 

Such  was  the  wonderful  conversion  of  Omar,  afterwards  the 
most  famous  champion  of  the  Islam  faith.  So  exasperated 
were  the  Koreishites  by  this  new  triumph  of  Mahomet,  that 
his  uncle  Abu  Taleb  feared  they  might  attempt  the  life  of  his 
nephew,  either  by  treachery  or  open  violence.  At  his  earnest 
entreaties,  thererore,  the  latter,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
principal  disciples,  withdrew  to  a  kind  of  castle,  or  stronghold, 
belonging  to  Abu  Taleb,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

The  protection  thus  given  by  Abu  Taleb,  the  head  of  the 
Haschemites,  and  by  others  of  his  line,  to  Mahomet  and  his 
followers,  although  differing  from  them  in  faith,  drew  on  them 
tiie  wrath  of  the  rival  branch  of  the  Koreishites,  and  produced 
a  schism  in  the  tribe.  Abu  Sofian,  the  head  of  that  branch, 
availed  himself  of  the  heresies  of  the  prophet  to  throw  dis- 
credit, not  merely  upon  such  of  his  kindred  as  had  embraced 
his  faith,  but  upon  the  whole  line  of  Haschem,  which,  though 
dissenting  from  his  doctnnes,  had,  through  mere  clannish  feel- 
ings, protected  him.     It  is  evident  the  hostility  of  Abu  Sofian 
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arose,  not  merely  from  personal  hatred  or  religious  scruples, 
but  from  family  feud.  He  was  ambitious  of  transferring  to 
his  own  line  the  honours  of  the  city  so  loug  engrossed  by  the 
Haschemites.  The  last  measure  of  the  kind-hearted  Abu 
Taleb,  in  placing  Mahomet  beyond  the  reach  of  persecution, 
and  giving  him  a  castle  as  a  refuge,  was  seized  upon  by  Abu 
Sofian  and  his  adherents  as  a  pretext  for  a  genend  ban  of  the 
nval  line.  They  accordingly  issued  a  decree,  forbidding  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  from  intermarrying,  or  holding 
any  intercourse,  even  of  bargain  or  sale,  with  the  Haschemites 
until  they  should  deliver  up  their  kinsman,  Mahomet,  for  pun- 
ishment. This  decree,  which  took  place  in  the  seventh  year 
of  what  is  called  the  mission  of  the  prophet,  was  written  on 
parchment,  and  hung  up  in  the  Caaba.  It  reduced  Mahomet 
and  his  disciples  to  great  straits,  being  almost  famished  at 
times  in  the  stronghold  in  which  they  had  taken  refrige.  The 
fortress  was  also  beleaguered  occasionally  by  the  Koreishites, 
to  enforce  the  ban  in  all  its  rigour,  and  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  supplies. 

The  annual  season  of  pilgrimage,  however,  when  hosts  of 
pilgrims  repair  from  all  parts  of  Arabia  to  Mecca,  brought 
transient  relief  to  the  persecuted  Moslems.  During  that 
sacred  season,  according  to  immemorial  law  and  usage  among 
the  Arabs,  all  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  warring  tribes 
met  in  temporary  peace  to  worship  at  the  Caaba.  At  such 
times  Mahomet  and  his  disciples  would  venture  from  their 
stronghold  and  return  to  Mecca.  Protected  also  by  the  im- 
munity of  the  holy  month,  Mahomet  would  mingle  among  the 
pilgrims,  and  preach  and  pray;  propound  his  doctrines,  and 
proclaim  his  revdations.  In  this  way  he  made  many  converts, 
who,  on  their  return  to  their  several  homes,  carried  with  them 
the  seeds  of  the  new  faith  to  distant  regions.  Among  these 
converts  were  occasionally  the  princes  or  heads  of  tribes, 
whose  example  had  an  influence  on  their  adherents.  Arabian 
legends  give  a  pompous  and  extravagant  account  of  the  con- 
version of  one  of  these  princes ;  which,  as  it  was  attended  by 
some  of  the  most  noted  miracles  recorded  of  Mahomet,  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  an  abbreviated  insertion. 

The  prince  in  question  was  Habib  Ibn  Malec,  sumamed  the 
Wise,  on  account  of  his  vast  knowledge  and  erudition ;  for  he 
IS  represented  as  deeply  versed  in  magic,  and  the  sciences,  and 
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acquainteoL  mth  aJl  religions,  to  iJieir  veiy  foundataons,  having^ 
read  all  thai  had  been  written  coneeming  them,  and  also  ao* 
qoired  practical  information,  for  he  had  belonged  to  them  all 
by  tuxns,  havinir  been  Jew,  Gfanstian,  and  one  of  the  Ms^ 
It  is  tnie  he  bS  IW  mare  tfaaa  usmd  time  for  hk  studieT^ 
experience,  haTing,  aooordin^  to  Arabian  le^iaiif  attained  to 
the  age  of  one  hundoed'  aid  forty  years-  Bb  now  came  to 
Mecca  at  the  head  of  a  powei^l  nost  of  tw>6nty' thousand  men, 
bringing  with  him  a  youliifal  daughter,  Satiha^  whom  he  must 
hare  begotten  in  a  ripe  old  age-;  and  for  whom  hs  wm  putting 
up  prayers  at  the  Caaba,  she  having  been  strods  dumb,  and 
deaf,  and  blind,  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 

Abu  Sofian  and  Abu  Jahl,  according  to  the  legimd,  thought 
the  presence  of  this  very  power^  very  idolatrous,  and  iFery 
wise  old  prince,  at  the  head  of  so  fomudable  a  host,  a  fiivour- 
able  opportonity  to  effidct  the  ruih  of  Mahomet.  They  accord- 
ingly informed  Habib  the  Wise  of  the  heresies  of  the  pretended 
prophet ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  venerable  prince  to  summon 
him  into  his  presence,  at  his  encampment  in  tiie-VaUey  of 
Flints,  there  to  defend  his  doctrines;  in  the  hope  that  his 
obstinacy  in  error  would  draw  upon  him  banishment  or  death. 

The  legend  gives  a  magnificeait  account  of  the  issuing  forth 
of  the  idolatrous  Kordshxtes,  in  proud  array,  on  faorsebadc 
and  on  foot»  led  by  Abu  Sofian  and  Abu  JaU,  to  attend  ihe 
grand  inquisition  in  the  Valley  of  Flints;  and  of  the  Oriental 
state  in  which  they  were  received  by  Habib  the  Wise,  seated 
under  a  tent  of  crimson,  on  a  throne  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  sandal-wood,  and  covered  with  plates  of  gold. 

Mahomet  was  in  tiie  dwelling  of  Cadijah  when  he  received 
a  summons  to  this  formidable  tribunal  Cadijah  was  loud  in 
her  expressions  of  alarm ;  and  his  daughters  hxmg  about  his 
neck,  weeping  and  lamenting,  for  they  thought  him  going  to 
certain  death ;  but  he  gently  rebuked  tiieir  fear^  and  bade 
them  trust  in  Allah« 

Unlike  the  ostentatious  stato  of  his  enemies,  Abu  Sofian 
and  Abu  Jahl,  he  i^proached  tiie  scene  of  trial  in  nmpie 
guise,  dad  in  a  white  gannent,.  with  a  Mack  torban,  and  a 
mantle  which  had  bdbnged  to  his  grandfather,  Abd  al  MotftUeb* 
and  was  made  of  the  stuff  of  Aden.  His  hair  floated  below 
his  shoulders,  the  mysterious  Hght  of  prophecy  beamed  from 
his  countenance ;  ana  though  he  had  not  anointed  his  bnord. 
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nor  cffied  any  peifomes^  efxoepting  a  littie  miiBk  and  eamphor 
for  tbe  hair  of  his  upper  Hp,  yet  wherever  he  passed  a  bland 
odour  disposed  itself  arroimd,  being,  say  the  Anihian  writers, 
the  fragrant  emanations  iroia  his  person. 

fie  was  preceded  by  the  zealous  Abu  Beker,  dad  in  a 
flCBiiet  vest  and  a  white  turbsn,  with  his  mantle  gathered  up 
under  his  arms,  so  as  to  display  his  scarlet  fdipperSk 

A  sflent  awe^  continues  the  legend,  fell  upon  the  vaat  assem- 
blage as  the  prophet  approached.  ]^^  a  murmur,  not  a  whis- 
per waa  to  be  he«d.  The  Teiy  brute  animdis  were  charmed  to 
silence ;  and  the  neighing  of  the  steed,  the  bellowing  of  the 
eunel,  fmd  the  braying  of  the  as8>  were  mute. 

Hie  ven^able  Habib  received  him  gracioudy :  his  first 
question  was  to  the  point.  ^'  They  tell  thou  dost  pretend  to 
be  a  prophet  sent  firom  God?     Is  it  so  ?" 

**  Even  so,"  replied  Mahomet.  '^  AlMi  has  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim the  veritable  faith.'* 

"  Good,"  rejoined  tbe  waiy  sage,  *'  but  every  piophet  has 
gtven  proof  of  his  mission  by  signs  and  mirades.  Noah  had 
bis  rainbow;  Solomon  his  mysteiious ring;  Abraham  the  fire 
of  the  furnace,  whidi  became  cool  at  hb  command ;  Isaac  the 
ram,  which  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead ;  Moses  his  wonder* 
working  rod ;  and  Jesus  brought  the  dead  to  hie,  and  appeased 
tempests  with  a  word.  !EP,  then,  fliou  art  res^y  a  prophet, 
give  us  a  miracle  in  proof.'' 

The  adherents  of  Mahomet  trembled  for  him  when  they 
heard  this  request,  and  Abu  Jahl  clapped  bis  hands  and  es- 
toUed  the  sagacity  of  Habib  the  Wise.  But  the  prophet  re- 
buked him  with  scorn.  **  Peace  !  dog  of  thy  race  I*'  exclaimed 
he ;  <<  disgrace  of  thy  kindred  and  of  thy  tribe."  He  then 
cahnly  proceeded  to  execute  the  wishes  of  Habib. 

The  first  mirade  demanded  of  Mahomet  was  to  reveal  what 
Habib  had  within  his  tent,  and  why  he  had  brought  it  to 
Mecca. 

Upon  this,  says  the  legend,  Mahomet  bent  toward  the  earth 
and  traced  figures  upon  the  sand.  Then  raising  his  head,  he 
rephed,  ^'  Oh  Habib  !  thou  hast  brought  hither  thy  daughter, 
Satiha,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  lame  and  blind,  in  uie  hope  of 
obtainiug  relief  of  Heaven.  Go  to  thy  tent ;  speak  to  her, 
and  hear  her  reply,  and  know  that  God  is  all  powerful." 

The  aged  prince  hastened  to  his  tent.     His  daughter  met 
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him  with  light  step  and  extended  arms,  perfect  in  all  her  facul- 
ties, her  eyes  beaming  with  joy,  her  face  clothed  withsmiles, 
and  more  beauteous  than  the  moon  in  an  unclouded  night. 

The  second  miracle  demanded  by  Habib  was  still  more 
difficult.  It  was  that  Mahomet  should  cover  the  noontide 
heaven  with  supernatural  darkness,  and  cause  the  moon  to 
descend  and  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  Caaba. 

The  prophet  performed  this  miracle  as  easily  as  the  first. 
At  his  summons,  a  darkness  blotted  out  the  whole  light  of 
day.  The  moon  was  then  seen  straying  from  her  course  and 
wandering  about  the  firmament.  By  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  prophet,  she  was  drawn  from  the  heavens  and  rested  on 
the  top  of  the  Caaba.  She  then  performed  seven  circuits  about 
it,  after  the  manner  of  the  pilgrims,  and  having  made  a  pro- 
found reverence  to  Mahomet,  stood  befoi*e  him  with  lambent 
wavering  motion,  like  a  flaming  sword,  giving  him  the  saluta- 
tion of  peace,  and  hailing  him  as  a  prophet. 

Not  content  with  this  miracle,  pursues  the  legend,  Mahomet 
compelled  the  obedient  luminary  to  enter  by  the  right  sleeve 
of  his  mantle,  and  go  out  by  the  left;  then  to  divide  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  went  towards  the  east,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  west,  and  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  firmament 
reunited  themselves  into  a  round  and  glorious  orb. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Habib  the  Wise  was  convinced,  and 
converted  by  these  miracles,  as  were  also  four  hundred  and 
seventy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca.  Abu  Jahl,  however,  was 
hardened  in  unbelief,  exclaiming  that  all  was  illusion  and  en- 
chantment produced  by  the  magic  of  Mahomet. 

Note. — The  miracles  here  recorded  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  accurate  Abulfeda,  nor  are  they  maintained  by  any  of  the  graver 
of  the  Moslem  writers;  but  they  exist  in  tradition,  and  are  set  forth 
with  great  prolixity  by  apocryphal  authors,  who  insist  that  they  are 
alluded  to  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Koran.  They  are  probably 
as  true  as  many  other  of  the  wonders  related  of  the  prophet.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  himself  claimed  but  one  miracle,  *'  the  Koran." 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THS  BAN  t>F  NON-UTTEBCOUBSE  MTBTEBI0U8LY  DESTBOYBD^HAHOHBT 
ENABLED   TO  BETUBN  TO  MECCA — DEATH  OF  ABU  TALES;  OF  CADIJAH 

^MAHOMET  BETBOTH8  HIUSELF  TO  ATBSHA— HABBIES  8AWDA — THE 

KOBEI8HITES  BBNEW  THEIB  PEB8ECITTI0N — MAHOMET  8EBK8  AN 
AfiYLUM  IN  TAYEF — HIS  EXPULSION  THENCE — VISITED  BY  GENU  IN 
THE  DB8EBT  OF  NA&LAH. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  Mahomet  and  his  disciples  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Ahu  Taleb.  The  ban  or  decree  still 
existed  in  the  Caaba,  cutting  them  off  from  all  intercom'se  with 
the  rest  of  their  tribe.  The  sect,  as  usual,  increased  under  per- 
secution. Many  joined  it  at  Mecca ;  murmurs  arose  against 
the  unnatural  feud  engendered  among  the  Koreishites,  and  Abu 
Sofian  was  made  to  blush  for  the  lengths  to  which  he  had 
carried  his  hostility  against  some  of  his  kindred. 

All  at  once  it  was  discovered  that  the  parchment  in  the 
Caaba,  on  which  the  decree  had  been  written,  was  so  substan- 
tially destroyed,  that  nothing  of  the  writing  remained  but  the 
initial  words,  "  In  thy  name,  oh  Almighty  God  !*'  The  decree 
was,  therefore,,  declared  to  be  annulled,  and  Mahomet  and  his 
followers  were  permitted  to  return  to  Mecca  unmolested.  The 
mysterious  removal  of  this  legal  obstacle  has  been  considered, 
by  pious  Moslems,  another  miracle  wrought  by  supernatural 
agency  in  favour  of  the  prophet ;  though  unbelievers  have  sur- 
mised that  the  document,  which  was  becoming  embarrassing  in 
its  effects  to  Abu  Sofian  himself,  was  secretly  destroyed  by 
mortal  hands. 

The  return  of  Mahomet  and  his  disciples  to  Mecca  was  fol- 
lowed by  important  conversions,  both  of  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  of  pilgrims  from  afar.  The  chagrin  experienced  by  the 
Koreishites  from  the  growth  of  this  new  sect,  was  soothed  by 
tidings  of  victories  of  the  Persians  over  the  Greeks,  by  which 
they  conquered  Syria  and  a  part  of  Egypt.  The  idolatrous 
Koreishites    exulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Christian   Greeks^ 
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whose  faith,  heing  opposed  to  the  worship  of  idols,  they  assimi- 
lated to  that  preached  hj  Mahomet  The  latter  replied  to  their 
taunts  and  exultations,  hy  producing  the  thirtieth  chapter  of 
the  Koran,  opening  witn  these  words  :  "The  Greeks  have 
heen  overcome  hy  the  Persians,  but  they  shall  overcome  the 
latter  in  the  course  of  a  few  years." 

The  zealous  and  believing  Abu  Beker  made  a  wager  of  ten 
camels,  that  this  prediction  would  be  acconiplished  within  three 
yefurs.  "  Increase  the  wager,  but  lengthen  me  time,"  whispered 
Mahomet.  Abu  Beker  staked  one  hundred  camels,  but  made 
the  time  nine  years.  The  prediction  was  verified  and  the  wager 
won.  This  anecdote  is  confidently  cited  by  Moslem  doctors^  as 
a  proof  that  the  Koran  came  down  from  heaven,  and  that  Ma- 
homet possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  whole,  if  true,  was 
no  doubt  a  shrewd  guess  into  fuimtj,  suggested  by  a  Imofw- 
ledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  waning  powers. 

Not  long  after  his  retnxrn  to  Meeca^  MaJiomet  was  sum- 
moned to  close  the  eyes  (^  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  then  upwards 
of  fbmrscore  years  of  age,  and  venerable  in  character  as  in  person. 
As  the  hour  of  death  drew  nigh,  Mahomet  exhorted  his  unde 
to  make  the  profession  of  faith  necessary,  aoeofding  to  ibe 
Islam  creed,  to  secure  a  blissful  resurrection. 

A  spark  of  eari^ly  pride  lingered  in  the  breast  of  the  dying 
patriarch.  "Oh  son  of  my  bvotlier!"  replied  he,  "shoiud  I 
repeat  those  words,  the  Koreishites  would  say^  I  did  so  through 
fear  of  death.'* 

Abulfeda,  the  historian,  innsts  that  Abu  Taleb  aictaaliy  ^ed 
in  the  faith.  A\  Abbas,  he  says,  hung  over  the  bed  of  his  ex- 
piring brother,  and  perceiving  his  lips  to  moTe,  approached  his 
ear  to  catch  his  dying  words.  They  wero  the  wished-for  con- 
fession. Others  affirm  that  his  last  words  weie,  "  I  die  in  the 
faith  of  Abd  al  MotftUeb."  Commentatocs  have  sought  to  re- 
concile the  two  accounts,  by  asserting  tiiat  Abd  al  Mot^leb,  in 
his  latter  days,  renounced  ^e  worship  of  idols,  and  believed  la 
the  unity  of  God. 

Scarce  three  days  had  elapsed  ^m  the  death  of  the  venezabile 
Abu  Taleb,  when  Cadijah,  the  faithfol  and  devoted  wife  of  Ma- 
homet, likewise  sank  into  the  ^ave.  She  was  siaety-five  years 
of  age,  Mahomet  wept  bitternr  at  her  tomb,  and  dotbed  him« 
self  in  momming  for  her,  and  for  Abu  Taleb^  so  diat  thb  year 
was  called  the  year  of  mourning.     He  was  comforted  in  his 
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affliction,  says  the  Aiahiaii  autbor,  Abu  Hofaira,  by  ao  assur- 
ance £ram  the  angel  Grabnel  that  a  silver  palace  was  allotted  to 
Cadijah  in  Paxadise,  as  a  revaid  for  her  gieat  £uth  and  her 
early  servioes  to  the  cause. 

Though  Cadijah  had  been  much  older  than  Mahomet  at  the 
time  of  their  mainage,  and  past  the  bloom  of  years  when 
women  axe  desixable  in  the  East,  and  thouffh  the  prophet  was 
noted  far  an  amorous  temperament,  yet  he  is  said  to  hare 
remained  true  to  her  to  the  last ;  nor  ever  avaikd  himself  of 
the  Arabian  law,  permitting  a  plurality  of  wives,  to  give  her  a 
rival  in  his  house.  When,  however,  she  was  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  the  first  tonsport  of  his  grief  had  subsided,  he  sought  to 
console  himself  for  her  loss,  by  entering  anew  into  wedlook ; 
and  hence&rth  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  wives.  He  permitted, 
by  his  law^  four  wives  to  esMsh  of  his  fdUowers  ;  but  did  not 
lunit  himself  to  that  number;  for  he  observed  that  a  prophet, 
being  peculiarly  gifted  and  privileged,  was  not  bound  to  restrict 
himself  to  the  same  laws  as  ordinary  mortals. 

E[is  £rat  dboice  was  made  wxdiin  a  month  after  the  death 
of  Cadijah,  and  fell  upon  a  beautiful  child  named  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  his  fiutblnl  adherent,  Abu  Beker.  Perhaps  he 
sought,  by.this  allttnee,  to  grapple  Abu  Beker  still  more  strongly 
to  bis  side  ;  he  being  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  popular  of 
lus  tribe.  Ajnsdia,  however,  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  and, 
though  females  soon  bloom  and  ripen  in  those  eastern  cUmes, 
die  vias  yet  too  young  to  enter  into  ihe  married  state.  He  was 
merely  hstrc^hed  to  her,  therefore,  and  postponed  their  nuptials 
for  two  yeaiSy  during  which  time  he  caused  her  to  be  carefully 
instructed  in  ihe  accomfidisluneBts  proper  to  an  Arabian  maiden 
of  distinguished  rank* 

Upon  this  wife,  thus  chosen  in  the  very  Uossom  of  her  years, 
the  prophet  doted  more  passionately  than  upon  any  of  those 
whom  he  subsequoatly  married.  All  these  had  been  previously 
eoqwrienced  in  wedlock;  Ayedia,  he  said,  was  the  only  one 
who  came  a  mm  unspotted  virgin  to  his  arms. 

Still,  that  Ae  might  not  be  without  due  solace  while  Ayesha 
was  attaining  the  marriageable  age,  he  took,  as  a  wife,  Sawda, 
the  widow  of  Sokrao,  one  of  his  followeis.  She  had  been  nurse 
to  his  daughter  Fatima,  and  was  one  of  the  faithfiil  who  fled 
into  Abyssinia  feem  the  early  persecutions  of  the  people  of 
Mficoa.     It  is  pretended  tiiat,  while  in  exile,  she  had  a  mys- 
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terious  intimation  of  the  future  honour  which  awaited  her ;  for 
she  dreamt  that  Mahomet  laid  his  head  upon  her  hosom.  She 
recounted  the  dream  to  her  hushand  Sokran,  who  interpreted  it 
as  a  prediction  of  his  speedy  deaths  and  of  her  marriage  with 
theprophet. 

The  marriage,  whether  predicted  or  not^  was  one  of  mere 
expediency.  Mahomet  never  loved  Sawda  with  the  affection 
he  manifested  for  his  other  wives.  He  would  even  have  put 
her  away  in.afber  years,  but  she  implored  to  be  allowed  the 
honour  of  still  calling  herself  his  wife ;  proffering  that,  when- 
ever it  should  come  to  her  turn  to  share  the  marriage  bed,  she 
would  relinquish  her  right  to  Ayesha.  Mahomet  consented  to 
an  arrangement  wluch  favoured  his  love  for  the  latter,  and 
Sawda  continued,  as  long  as  she  lived,  to  be  nominally  his  wife. 

Mahomet  soon  became  sensible  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
iu  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb;  who  had  been  not  merely  an 
affectionate  relative,  but  a  steadfast  and  powerfid  protector, 
from  his  great  influence  in  Mecca.  At  his  death  there  was  no 
one  to  check  and  counteract  the  hostilities  of  Abu  Sofian  and 
Abu  Jahl;  who  soon  raised  up  such  a  spirit  of  persecution 
among  the  Koreishites,  that  Mahomet  found  it  unsafe  to  con- 
tinue in  his  native  place.  He  set  out,  therefore,  accompanied 
by  his  freedman  Zeid,  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Tayef,  a  small 
walled  town,  about  seventy  miles  from  Mecca,  inhabited  by  the 
Thakifites,  or  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef.  It  was  one  of 
the  favoured  places  df  Arabia,  situated  among  vineyards  and 
gardens.  Here  grew  peaches  and  plums,  melons  and  pome- 
granates ;  figs,  blue  and  green,  the  nebeck-tree  producing  the 
lotus,  and  palm-trees  with  their  clusters  of  green  and  golden 
fruit.  So  fresh  were  its  pastmres  and  fruit^  its  fields,  con- 
trasted with  the  sterility  of  the  neighbouring  deserts,  that  the 
Arabs  fabled  it  to  have  originally  been  a  part  of  Syria,  broken 
off  and  floated  hither  at  the  time  of  the  deluge. 

Mahomet  entered  the  gates  of  Tayef  with  some  degree  of 
confidence,  trusting  for  protection  to  the  influence  of  his  uncle 
Al  Abbas,  who  had  possessions  there.  He  could  not  have 
chosen  a  worse  place  of  refuge.  Tayef  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  idolatry.  Here  was  maintained  in  all  its  force  the 
worship  of  £1  L^t,  one  of  the  female  idols  already  mentioned. 
Her  image  of  stone  was  covered  with  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
the  offerings  of  her  votaries ;  it  was  believed  to  be  inspired 
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with  life,  and  the  intercession  of  £1  L^t  was  implored  as  one  of 
the  daughters  of  God. 

Mahomet  remained  ahout  a  month  in  Tayef,  seeking  in  vain 
to  make  proselytes  among  its  inhabitants.  When  he  attempted 
to  preach  his  doctrines,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  clamom^. 
More  than  once  he  was  wounded  by  stones  thrown  at  him,  and 
which  the  faithful  Zeid  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ward  off.  So 
nolent  did  the  popular  fury  become  at  last,  that  he  was  driven 
from  the  city,  and  even  pursued  for  some  distance  beyood  the 
walls  by  an  insulting  rabble  of  slaves  and  children. 

Thu3  driven  ignominiously  from  his  hoped-for  place  of  re- 
^^e,  and  not  daring  to  return  openly  to  his  native  city,  he 
remained  in  the  desert  until  Zeid  should  procure  a  secret  asylum 
for  him  among  his  friends  in  Mecca.  In  this  extremity,  he  had 
one  of  those  visions  or  supernatural  visitations  which  appear 
always  to  have  occurred  in  lonely  or  agitated  moments,  when 
v^e  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  mental  excite- 
ment It  was  after  the  evening  prayer,  he  says,  in  a  solitary 
place  in  the  valley  of  Naklah,  between  Mecca  and  Tayef.  He 
was  reading"  the  Koran,  when  he  was  overheard  by  a  passing 
company  of  Gins  or  Genu.  These  are  spiritual  beings,  some 
good,  others  bad,  and  liable  like  man  to  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  "Hark!  give  ear!**  said  the  Genii  one  to  the 
other.  They  paused  and  listened  as  Mahomet  continued  to 
read.  « Verily,"  said  they  at  the  end,  "  we  have  heard  an 
adourable  discourse,  which  directeth  unto  the  right  institution ; 
wherefore  we  believe  therein." 

This  spiritual  visitation  consoled  Mahomet  for  his  expulsion 
from  Tayef,  showing  that  though  he  and  his  doctrines  might 
j*  rejected  by  men,  they  were  held  in  reverence  by  spiritual 
intelligences.  At  least  so  we  may  infer  from  the  mention  he 
niakes  of  it  in  the  forty-sixth  and  seventy-second  chapters  of 
the  Koran.  Thenceforward,  he  declared  himself  sent  for  the 
conversion  of  these  genii  as  well  as  of  the  human  race. 

Note. — The  belief  in  genii  was  prevalent  throughout  the  East  long 
l^efore  the  time  of  Mahomet.  They  were  supposed  to  haunt  solitary 
places,  particularly  toward  nightfall;  a  superstition  congenial  to  the 
habits  and  notions  of  the  inhabitants  of  lonely  and  desert  countries. 
The  Arabs  supposed  every  valley  and  barren  waste  to  have  its  tribe  of 
genii,  who  were  subject  to  a  dominant  spirit,  and  roamed  forth  at  night 
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to  beset  the  pUgrlm  and  the  traTdler.  Wheney^iv  thevefore,  tlugF 
entered  a  lonely  yalley  toward  the  close  of  eTening,  they  used  to.  sup- 
plicate the  presiding  spirit,  or  lord  of  the  place,  to  protect  them  ficom 
the  evil  genii  tuider  hifi  command. 

Those  columns  of  dust  raised  by  whirHiig  eddiies  of  wind,  and  which 
sweep  across  the  desert,  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  some  evil'  genius 
or  sprite  of  gigantic  size. 

The  serpents  which  occasiesally  io&st  houses  were  thought  to  be 
often  genii;  some  infidels^  and  some  beUerers.  Mahomet  cautioned 
his  followers  to  be  slow  to  kill  a  house  serpent.  ^  Warn  him  to  de- 
part; if  he  do  not  ebey,  them  kiU  him^  foB  it  ib  a  sigathat  he  is  a  mere- 
reptile  or  an  infidSel  gemoB." 

It  is  £Bkbled  that  in  earlier  tunes  the  genii  had  admission  to  heaven, 
but  were  expelled  on  account,  of  their  meddling  propensities.  They 
have  ever  since  been  of  a  curious  and  prying  nature,  often  attempting 
to  clamber  up  to  the  constellations ;  thence  to  peep  into  heaven,  and  see 
/and  overhear  what  is  going  on  there.  They  are,  however,  driven  l^ence 
by  angels  with  flaming  swords ;  antt  those  meteors  called  sfaooting-  stars 
are  supposed  by  Mahometans  to  be  darted'  by  the  gvtaad&aa  angels  at 
these  intrusive  genii. 

Other  legends  pretend  that  the  etatth  was  originally  peopled  by  these 
ganii,  but  they  rebelled  against  the  Most  Highland  usurped  terrastrial 
dominion,  which  they  maintained  for  two  thousand  years.  At  lengthy 
Azazll,  or  loicif^  was  sent  against  them  and  d^eated  them,  oyer- 
throwing  their  mighty  king  Gian  ben  Gian,  the  founder  of  the  pyrar 
mids,  whose  magic  buckler  of  taUsmanic  virtue  foil  subsequently  into 
the  hands  of  King  Solomon  the  Wise,  giving'him  power  over  the  spells 
and  charms  of  magicians  and  evil  genii.  The  rebel  spirits,  defeated 
and  humiliated,  were  driven  into  an  obscure  comerof  the  earth.  Then 
it  was  that  God  created  man,  with  less  dangeFou»fk:vtMes  and  powers, 
and  gave  him  the  world  for  a  habitatioit. 

The  angels,  aacovding  to*  Moslem  nQtk)n%  wece  created  frem.  blight 
gems ;  the  genii  from  fixe  wiAhout  smoke^  aodi  Adaai  fsfoa.  eh^. 

Mahomet,  when,  in  the  sevenl^-second.  ch^^r  of  the  SaisB^  be 
alludes  to  the  visitatson  of  the  genii  in  the  vaUey  of  Hakbbh,  makes 
them  give  the  following  frank  account  of  themselves: — 

"  We  formerly  attempted  to  pry  into  what  was  transacting  in  heaven, 
but  we  found  the  same  guarded  by  angels  with  flaming  darts;  and  we 
sat  on  some  of  the  seats  thereof  to  hear  the  discourse  of  its  inhabitants; 
but  whoso  listeneth^  now  fln(£i  a  flame  prepared  to  guard  the  celestial 
conflnes.  There  are  some  among  us  who  are  Moslems,  and  tiiere  axe 
others  who  swerve  ttom  righteousness.  Whoso  embraced  Islamism 
seekel^  the  true  direction';  but  those  wito  swerve  fix>m  righteousness 
Shan  be  fuel  for  the  flre  of  Jehemmm." 
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CHIPTEK   XIL 

MICTT  JOUBNXT  OV  THE  PBOPHET  FROM  UBCCA  TO  JBBUSALIM,  AS1> 
TSSKCW  TO  •CS&  BEIVSNTS  BSAVBV. 

Ak  asyliuDL  beia^  provided  £[ur  llAahMoot  ici  the  heofe  of 
^Cntem  Ibn  Adi^  0a»  o£  hia  diseases,  he  vMtlairedi  to  letunii  to 
Mecca.  The  supematwali  viatatwini  o£  g«ui  im  the  vbUwjf  ot 
Naklah  was  soon  ibUowed  l^  a  Tiska  or  Bevelati(»  ha  more 
extraordmsKry^  and  which  has  e^er  sinee  refloauied  a  theme  o£ 
commeot  mi  ccM^'eetme*  among  devout  Mahometawi.  We 
sUnde  to.  th»  fooMua  night  jpumey  to  Jeruaalen^  and  theaee 
to  the  seyenth  heaveiik  The  paartksulars  of  it^  though  givea 
as  if  in  the  yeiy  wovde  of  Mahomet,  rest  mesely  on  traditiooi ; 
some,  however,  eite  texto  eorroboratlve  of  U,  scattered  heie 
and  there  in  the  Koran. 

^^e-do  not.  paetend  to  give  this-  vision  or  rev«l«don  in  its 
amplitade  and  wili  extravagance,,  hut  will  endeavour  ia  seioe 
upon  its  most  essential  features. 

The  nigbt  <m  whieh  it  occurred  is  desevihed  aa  one  e£  the 
darkest  and  naoob  eovfully  silent  that  had  aver  been  kaowiu 
TbeiB  waa  noerewing  of  cocks  nor  harking  of  dogs  i  no  howl- 
^  of  wild  beeets  nor  hooting  of  owk.  The  very  waton 
<:eaaed  to  bqubuup,  aiad  the  windb  to  whistk ;  all  nature,  aesmed 
iQotioQless  and  dead.  In  the  mid  watches  of  the  nig^»  Ma** 
hornet  waa  zoased  bf  a  Wtee  orying^  "  Awake>  thou  sleeper  !*' 
^  uigel  Gahind  stood  hafbm  }am.  His  forehefti  was  elisar 
^d  serene^  hie  eomplesdoai  white  as  snow^  his  haiff  floaited  on 
^  Bh0uldm*a;  he>.  luid  wings  of  many  dazding  hees^  aad  his 
^^  were  sown  with  peads  and  embroidased  with  gold. 

He  brought  Mahomet  a  white  steed.  e£  wender&li  fevm  and 
jNjties,  uniyco  any  anunaL  ha  had  evev  aeen ;  ai»i,  la  truth, 
|t  differs  fix)m  any  animal  ever  before  described.  It  had  a 
^'^ouuBi  faoey  iMfc  the  dbeeka  <tf  a  hoiise :  its  eyes  were  as  ja- 
^^^f^  and  radiant  aa  starsu  It  had-  ei^klsi  wings,  all  gliifcternig 
^  vajs  q£  liglit ;  and  its  lahele  fernn  waa.  resplendent  wittb 
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gems  and  precious  stones.  It  was  a  female,  and  from  its  daz- 
zling splendour  and  incredible  velocity  was  called  Al  Borak,  or 
Lightning. 

Mahomet  prepared  to  mount  this  supernatural  steed,  but  as 
he  extended  his  hand,  it  drew  back  and  reared. 

"  Be  still,  oh  Borak !"  said  Gabriel ;  "  respect  the  prophet  of 
God.  Never  wert  thou  mounted  by  mortal  man  more  honoured 
of  Allah." 

^'  Oh  Gabriel !"  replied  Al  Borak,  who  at  this  time  was 
miraculously  endowed  with  speech ;  '^  did  not  Abraham  of 
old,  the  friend  of  God,  bestride  me  when  he  visited  his  son 
Ishmael  ?  Oh  Grabriel !  is  not  this  the  mediator,  the  inter- 
cessor, the  author  of  the  profession  of  faith  ?" 

*'  Even  so,  oh  Borak !  this  is  Mahomet  Ibn  Abdallah,  of  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  and  of  the  true  faith.  He 
is  chief  of  the  sous  of  Adam,  the  greatest  of  the  divine  legates, 
the  seal  of  the  prophets.  All  creatures  must  have  his  inter- 
cession before  they  can  enter  paradise.  Heaven  is  on  his  right 
hand,  to  be  the  reward  of  those  who  believe  in  him  ;  the  fire  of 
Jehennam  is  on  his  left  hand,  into  which  all  shall  be  thrust  who 
oppose  his  doctrines." 

"  Oh  Gabriel !"  entreated  Al  Borak  ;  "  by  the  faith  existing 
between  thee  and  him,  prevail  on  him  to  intercede  for  me  at 
the  day  of  the  resurrection." 

"  Be  assured,  oh  Borak !"  exclaimed  Mahomet,  "  that 
through  my  intercession  thou  shalt  enter  paradise." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  the  animal 
approached  and  submitted  to  be  mounted ;  then  rising  with 
Mahomet  on  its  back,  it  soared  aloft  far  above  the  mountains 
of  Mecca. 

As  they  passed  like  lightning  between  heaven  and  earth, 
Gabriel  cried  aloud,  *'  Stop,  oh  Mahomet !  descend  to  the  earth, 
and  make  the  prayer  with  two  inflections  of  the  body." 
They  aUghted  on  the  earth,  and  having  made  the  prayer — 
"  Oh  friend  and  well  beloved  of  my  soul  !"  said  Mahomet  ; 
"  why  dost  thou  command  me  to  pray  in  this  place  7* 

*^  Because  it  is  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  God  communed  with 
Moses." 

Mounting  aloft,  they  again  passed  rapidly  between  heaven 
and  earth,  until  Gabriel  called  out  a  second  time,  ^*  Stop, 
oh  Mahomet!  descend,  and  make  the  prayer  with  two  in- 
flections." 
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They  descended,  Mahomet  prayed,  and  agiun  demanded, 
"  Why  didst  thou  command  me  to  pray  in  this  place?" 

"  Because  it  is  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary 
was  bom." 

They  resumed  their  course  through  the  air,  until  a  voice 
was  heard  on  the  right,  exclaiming,  ^<  Oh  Mahomet,  tarry  a 
moment,  that  I  may  speak  to  thee  ;  of  all  created  heings  I  am 
most  devoted  to  thee. 

But  Borak  pressed  forward,  and  Mahomet  forhore  to  tarry, 
for  he  felt  that  it  was  not  with  him  to  stay  his  oourse,  hut  with 
God,  the  all-powerful  and  glorious. 

Another  voice  was  now  heard  on  the  left,  calling  on  Mahomet 
in  like  words  to  tarry ;  hut  Borak  still  pressed  forward,  and 
Mahomet  tarried  not.  He  now  heheld  hefore  him  a  damsel  of 
ravishing  heauty,  adorned  with  all  the  luxury  and  riches  of  the 
earth.  She  heckoned  him  with  alluring  smiles  :  "  Tarry  a  mo- 
ment, oh  Mahomet,  that  I  may  talk  with  thee.  I,  who,  of 
all  beings,  am  the  most  devoted  to  thee."  But  still  Borak 
pressed  on,  and  Mahomet  tarried  tiot ;  considering  that  it  was 
not  vnih  him  to  stay  his  course,  but  with  God,  the  all-powerful 
and  glorious. 

Addressing  himself,  however,  to  Grabriel,  "  What  voices  are 
those  I  have  heard?''  said  he;  *^and  what  damsel  is  this  who 
has  beckoned  to  me?" 

**  The  first,  oh  Mahomet,  was  the  voice  of  a  Jew;  hadst 
thou  listened  to  him,  all  thy  nation  would  have  been  won  to 
Judaism. 

^^The  second  was  the  voice  of  a  Christian:  hadst  thou 
listened  to  him,  thy  people  would  have  inclined  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

''  The  damsel  was  the  world,  with  all  its  riches,  its  vanities, 
and  allurements  ;  hadst  thou  listened  to  her,  thy  nation  would 
have  chosen  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  rather  than  the  bliss  of 
eternity,  and  all  would  have  been  doomed  to  perdition." 

Continuing  their  aerial  course,  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  holy  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where,  alighting  from  Al  Borak, 
Mahomet  fastened  her  to  the  rings  where  the  prophets  before 
him  had  fastened  her.  Then  entering  the  jtemple,  he  found 
there  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Isa  (Jesus),  and  many  more 
of  the  prophets.  After  he  had  prayed  in  company  with  them 
for  a  time,  a  ladder  of  light  was  let  down  from  heaven,  until 
the  lower  end  rested  on  the  Shakra,  or  foundation-stone  of  the 
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sftofied  dicmse,  Iramg  the  stone  of  Jaoob.  Aided  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  Mfdtomiet  ascended  this  Ladder  mtb  dke  raftidity  of 
ligbtming. 

Being  arrived  at  the  £rst  heaven,  Gabriel  knocked  .at  ihe 
gttte.  Who  is  therei?  'was  demanded  from  witbifL  Glabriel. 
Who  is  with  ithee?  JlnJbomei.  fias  lie  arecemd  his  miiBian? 
He  has.     Then  he  is  "welcome !     And  ihe  gate  iwas  opened. 

This  first  heaven  was  of  pure  silver,  and  dn  its  nesfdeiudeDt 
vault  the  vbam  are  -susiMefnded  by  chains  vof  gdd.  In  •each 
star  an  angel  is  placed  sentioel,  to  ipreiveirt  the  «deiiiosis  irwn. 
scaling  the  sacred  abodes.  As  Mahomet  e»tei!ed,  an  ancient 
roan  approached  ibim,  and  <jcabiDieI  ssnd,  ^  Here  is  thy  father 
Adam,  ipaj  him  vevcremoe.''  Mahooiet  did  so,  and  Adam  em- 
braced him,  «oaliing  ham  ihe  greatest  amoi^  hia  <ehildren,  aad 
the  first  among  the  fxropbetB. 

In  this  ihearen  mase  innumerable  aoDmak  of  aU.  kinds,  wibieh 
Gabrael  said  were  angek,  fiho^  under  tthese  focms,  ia^roeded 
with  AUab  for  the  vaiaoos  iraoes  of  animals  upon  earth.  Aaaiong 
these  was  a  «odk  of  dazzliiag  whiteneas,  and  of  sucdi  marv^oas 
beigiit,  that  Ins  crest  touched  the  second  heaven,  though  &W 
hundred  years' journey  above  the  first.  This  wanderful  bird 
saluted  the  ear  of  AUah  each  morning  witb  bis  mekidiious^^ant. 
All  creatures  •on  eaith,  save  man,  ave  awetkeoaed  by  bis  vdoe, 
and  all  the  fowls  of  his  kind  chant  halleli|ahs  in  eouilatieB  of 
has  mote."* 

*  There  are  three  to  which,  say  the  Moslem  doctors,  God  always 
lends  a  willing  ear:  the  voice  of  him  who  reads  the  Koran;  oflihn 
who  prays  for  pardon ;  and  of  this  cock  i^/ho  crows  to  the  glory  of  the 
Most  Higb.  When  the  last  day  is  near,  they -add,  AMnh  will  tiMi'ihifi 
hird  to  close  his  wings  and  chant  no  more.  Then  all  the  cocks  -on 
earth  wdll  cease  to  cvow,  aaid  their  jilenee  will  be  a  sngn  that  4)he  great 
day  of  judgment  is  impending. 

The  Beveread  Doctor  HiuBphvey  Prideauz,  Sean  of  Norwich,  in  bis 
life  of  Mahomet,  accuses  him  of  having  stolen  this  wonderful  cock 
from  the  tmct  of  Bava  Bartha  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  ''wherein," 
says  he,  "  we  have  a  -story  of  sucb  a  prodigious  bird,  called  Kg,  which, 
standing  with  his  feet  on  the  earth,  leacheth  up  to  the  heavens  with 
his  head,  and  with  the  spreai&ig  of  his  wings  dafkeneth  the  whole 
orb  of  the  sun,  and  causetth  a  total  edipse  thereof.  Thos  bird  l^e 
ChaSdee  paraphrast  <on  the  Bsalms  says  is  u  cock,  aad  thBCt  he  crows 
bef<»*e  the  liOvd;  and  ike  'OhMldee  paraphrast  on  Job  tells  ms  of  his 
ccQwdng 'every  movning  ibefm'e  itfac  ILord,  ami  l&at  iSied  ^veth  him  wis- 
dom for  -diat  pm^ose.** 
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Thffy  sKm  iMcended  to  the  second  hea^cB.  Gabriel ,  oa  be- 
fore, knocked  «t  the  gate;  the  same  questions  and  replies  were 
exchai^ed ;  the  doer  c^jened,  and  they  entered. 

This  besveii  ivvas  ail  of  polished  steel,  and  daziding  splen- 
dour. Here  they  found  Noah,  who,  emhraoiBg  Mahomet, 
hailed  him  as  tibe  greateet  among  the  prophets. 

Arrived  at  tbe  third  heaven,  they  exrtered  with  the  same 
Deremonies.  It  was  all  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  too 
brilliant  for  mortal  eyes.  Here  T\as  seated  an  amgel  of  im- 
measarafaie  height,  wiiose  eyes  were  seventy  thousand  days' 
journey  apairt.  He  ksad  at  his  command  a  hundved  thousand 
battalions  of  armed  men.  BeSore  him  was  spread  a  vast  book, 
in  wlach  he  was  contisnttliy  writing  and  blotting  <nit. 

'^  This,  oh  Mahomet,*'  said  Gabriel,  '<  is  Aerael,  tfafe  angel 
of  death,  who  is  in  the  confidence  of  Allah.  In  the  book  before 
him  he  is  continually  writing  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  be 
bom,  and  blotting  out  the  names  of  those  who  have  lived  their 
allotted  time,  and  who,  i^refore,  instantly  dte." 

Tliey  now  mounted  to  the  fourth  heaven,  formed  of  the 
finest  silver.  Among  the  angels  who  inhabited  it  was  one 
five  hmidred  days'  journey  in  henght.  His  countenance  was 
troubled,  and  rivers  of  tears  ran  from  his  eyes.  ^^  This,"  said 
Gabriel,  '^  is  the  angel  of  tears,  appointed  to  weep  over  the 
Bins  of  the  children  of  men,  and  to  ptedict  the  evils  which  await 
them," 

The  fifth  heaven  was  of  the  finest  gold.  Here  Mahomet  was 
received  by  Aaron  with  embraces  and  congratttlations.  The 
avenging  angel  dwells  in  this  heaven,  and  presides  over  the 
element  of  iiffe.  Of  all  the  angels  seen  by  Mahoosiet,  he  was 
the  most  hideous  and  terrific.  His  visage  seemed  of  co[^r, 
&nd  was  covered  with  wens  and  waits.  His  eyes  flashed  light- 
ing, and  iie  grasped  a  flaming  knee.  He  sat  on  a  throne  sur- 
rounded  by  flames,  and  before  him  was  a  heap  of  red-hot  chains. 
Were  lie  to  alight  upon  earth  in  his  true  form,  the  mountains 
would  be  consumed,  the  seas  dried  up,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
woiid  die  with  terror.  To  him,  and  the  angels  his  ministers, 
19  intrufited  the  executiciiL  of  divine  vengeance  on  infidels  and 


Leaviag  this  awful  abode,  they  mounted  to  the  sixth  heaven, 
CGBiposed  of  a  transpaYent  stone,  cralled  Hasala,  which  xnay  be 
rendered  eaoRbuncIe.    JSsre  was  a  gareat  angel,  composed  half 
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of  snow  and  half  of  fire;  yet  the  snow  melted  not,  nor  waa  the 
fire  extinguished.  Around  him  a  choir  of  lesser  angels  con- 
tinually exclaimed,  *'  Oh  Allah  !  who  hast  united  snow  and  fire, 
unite  ail  thy  faithful  servants  in  ohediende  to  thy  law.*' 

"  This,"  said  Gahriel,  *'  is  the  guardian  angel  of  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  he  who  despatches  angels  unto  individuals  of  thy 
nation,  to  incline  them  in  favour  of  thy  mission,  and  call  them 
to  the  service  of  God  ;  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
day  of  resurrection." 

Here  was  the  prophet  Mtisa  (Moses),  who,  however,  instead 
of  welcoming  Mahomet  with  joy,  as  the  other  prophets  had 
done,  shed  tears  at  sight  of  him. 

"  Wherefore  dostmou  weep?"  inquired  Mahomet.  "  Because 
I  hehold  a  successor,  who  is  destined  to  conduct  more  of  his 
nation  into  paradise  than  ever  I  could  of  the  backsliding 
children  of  Israel." 

Mounting  hence  to  the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  was  re- 
ceived by  the  patriarch  Abraham.  This  blissful  abode  is  formed 
of  divine  light,  and  of  such  transcendent  glory  that  the  tongue 
of  man  cannot  describe  it.  One  of  its  celestial  inhabitants  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rest.  He  surpassed  the  whole 
earth  in  magnitude,  and  had  seventy  thousand  heads ;  each 
head  seventy  thousand  mouths;  each  mouth  seventy  thousand 
tongues;  each  tongue  spoke  seventy  thousand  different  lan- 
guages, and  all  these  were  incessantly  employed  in  chanting 
the  praises  of  the  Most  High. 

While  contemplating  this  wonderful  being,  Mahomet  was 
suddenly  transported  aloft  to  the  lotus-tree,  called  Sedrat,  which 
flourishes  on  the  right  hand  of  the  invisible  throne  of  Allah. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  extend  wider  than  the  distance  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth.  Angels  more  numerous  than  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  or  of  the  beds  of  all  the  streams  and 
rivers,  rejoice  beneath  its  shade.  The  leaves  resemble  the  ears 
of  an  elephant;  thousands  of  immortal  birds  sport  among  its 
branches,  repeating  the  sublime  verses  of  the  Koran.  Its  fruits 
are  milder  than  milk  and  sweeter  than  honey.  If  all  the  crea- 
tures of  God  were  assembled,  one  of  these  fruits  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  their  sustenance.  Each  seed  incloses  a  houri,  or  celes- 
tial virgin,  provided  for  the  felicity  of  true  believers.  From 
this  tree  issue  four  rivers;  two  flow  into  the  interior  of  paradise, 
two  issue  beyond  it,  and  become  the  Nile  and  Euphrates. 
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Mahomet  and  his  celestial  guide  now  proceeded  to  Al  Ma- 
mouT,  or  the  House  of  Adoration ;  formed  of  red  jacinths  or 
rubies,  and  surrounded  hy  innumerable  lamps,  perpetually  burn- 
ing. As  Mahomet  entered  the  portal,  three  vases  were  offered 
him,  one  containing  wine,  another  milk,  and  the  third,  honey. 
He  took  and  drank  of  the  vase  containing  milk. 

*^  Well  hast  thou  done;  auspicious  is  thy  choice,"  exclaimed 
Gabriel.  '*  Hadst  thou  drunk  of  the  wine,  thy  people  had  all 
gone  astray." 

The  sacred  house  resembles  in  form  the  Caaba  at  Mecca, 
and  is  perpendicularly  above  it  in  the  seventh  heaven.  It  is 
visited  every  day  by  seventy  thousand  angels  of  the  highest 
order.  They  were  at  this  very  time  making  their  holy  circuit, 
and  Mahomet,  joining  with  them,  walked  round  it  seven  times. 

Grabriel  could  go  no  further.  Mahomet  now  traversed, 
quicker  than  thought,  an  immense  space  ;  passing  through  two 
regions  of  dazzling  light,  and  one  of  profound  darkness.  Emerg- 
ing from  this  utter  gloom,  he  was  filled  with  awe  and  terror  at 
finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  Allah,  and  but  two  bow-shots 
from  his  throne.  The  face  of  the  Deity  was  covered  with 
twenty  thousand  veils,  for  it  would  have  annihilated  man  to 
look  upon  its  glory.  He  put  forth  his  hands,  and  placed  one 
upon  the  breast  and  the  other  upon  the  shoulder  of  Mahomet, 
who  felt  a  freezing  chill  penetrate  to  his  heart  and  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones.  It  was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  ecstatic 
bliss,  while  a  sweetness  and  fragrance  prevailed  around,  which 
none  can  understand  but  those  who  have  been  in  the  divine 
presence. 

Mahomet  now  received,  from  the  Deity  himself,  many  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Koran  ;  and  fifty  prayers  were  pre- 
scribed as  the  daily  duty  of  all  true  believers. 

When  he  descended  from  the  divine  presence  and  again  met 
with  Moses,  the  latter  demanded  what  Allah  had  required. 
"  That  I  should  make  fifty  prayers  every  day." 

"And  thinkest  thou  to  accomplish  such  a  task?  I  have 
made  the  experiment  before  thee.  I  tried  it  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  but  in  vain;  return,  then,  and  beg  a  diminution  of 
the  task." 

Mahomet  returned  accordingly,  and  obtained  a  diminution 
of  ten  prayers;  but  when  he  related  his  success  to  Moses,  the 
latter  made  the  same  objection  to  the  daily  amount  of  forty. 
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By  his  aMibvioe  Mskamet  Tctvcued  vepetttodly,  tmtil  t^ie  ocmber 
was  nedaeed  ix)  ^ve. 

Moses  still  objected.  *^  llBaiijlBest  tkon  to  exact  ive  pmyers 
daily  from  i^y  people  ?  By  ABah !  I  kaye  had  esperience 
with  the  •efaildnen  of  Israel,  ^a^d  such  a  demand  is  tbhi  ;  vebam, 
therefore,  and  eatveat  stilbfnrther  mitigatiiMi  of  the  task." 

*^  No,"  repHed  Mafaomet,  ^  I  have  already  aslsed  indulgence 
until  I  am  leaned."  With  these  words  he  sahited  Moses,  and 
departed. 

By  the  ladder  of  ligirt  he  descended  to  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  faund  Borak  fastened  as  he  bad  \eit  her,  and, 
mounting,  was  boroe  back  m  an  instant  to  lAie  place  whemee  he 
had  £ist  been  taikem. 

This  aeoount  of  the  visian,  «nr  neotnmal  journey,  is  <^iefiy 
according  to  the  words  of  the  iustorians  Abulfeda,  Al  Bokhari, 
and  Abu  IHoiffiira,  .and  is  gi^  mm^  at  large  in  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  by  Gagnier.  The  journey  itself  has  given  Tise  to 
endless  coameDtarieB  and  Asputes  among  the  doctors.  tSome 
affirm  thcrt  it  was  no  none  than  a  dveam  oir  vision  of  the  night ; 
and  support  their  assertion  by  a  tradition  derived  from  Ayesha, 
the  wife  <$f  Mahomet,  who  declared  that,  on  the  night  in  ^es- 
tion,  his  body  remained  perfectly  still,  and  it  was  only  in  spirit 
that  he  made  his  nocturnal  journey.  In  giving  this  tradition, 
however,  they  did  not  consider  that,  at  tibe  time  %e  journey  was 
said  to  have  taken  place,  Ayesha  was  still  a  child,  and,  thcFC^ 
e^onsed,  had  not  become  the  wife  of  Mafafomet. 

Q^ers  insist  that  he  made  the  celestial  journey  bodily,  astd 
that  the  whole  was  miraculously  effected  in  so  short  a  ^aoe  of 
time,  that,  on  ids  return,  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  complete 
overturn  of  a  vase  of  water,  which  die  angel  Gabriel  had  strock 
with  his  wing  on  his  departure. 

Others  say  that  Mahomet  only  pretended  to  have  made  the 
nocturnal  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  ihat  the 
subsequent  ascent  to  heaven  was  a  vision.  Accoiding  to  Ahmed 
ben  Joseph,  the  nocturnal  visit  to  the  temple  was  testified  by 
the  patriarch  rtf  Jerastdem  hiiii8el£  ^  At  the  time,"  says  he, 
^  that  Mahomet  sent  an  envoy  to  the  «mperor  Heraeiias,  st 
Constantinople,  inviting  him  to  embrace  Islamism,  the  patn- 
areh  was  iu  the  pnesenoe  of  the  «mperor.  The  envoy  having 
related  "ihe  oectnmal  journey  of  the  prophet,  tlie  patriarcs 
WEB  seised  with  astfanshment,  and  informed  the  emperor  of  * 
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circnm stance  coinciding  with  the  narrative  of  the  envoy.  *  It 
is  my  custom,'  said  he,  *  never  to  retire  to  rest  at  night  until 
I  have  £sistened  every  door  of  the  temple.  On  the  night  here 
mentioned,  I  closed  them  according  to  my  custom,  but  there 
was  one  which  it  was  impossible  to  move.  Upon  this,  I  sent 
for  the  carpenters,  who,  having  inspected  the  door,  declared 
that  the  lintel  over  the  portal  and  the  edlBce  itself  had  settled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  close  the 
door.  I  was  oUlged,  these£bra,  to  leave  it  o|)en.  Early  in 
the  mamiog,  at  ^e  haeak  of  day,  I  reipaired  Either,  and  he- 
hold,  the  stone  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  temple  was  perfo- 
Bated,  .and  tUs^eee  -were  nestiges  of  the  (plaoe  whew  Al  Borak  had 
hetBL  fiEtataned.  Then  said  I,  to  tkoM  present,  this  portal 
woiM  jDot  hAve  irtraifliiifd  fiifid  unlegs  seine  prophet  had  been 
heze  to  pray.' " 

TradkioBS  gid  cm  to  say,  that  when  M^HMnet  narrated  his 
Boctumal  journey  ta  «  large  assembly  in  Mecca,  many  mar- 
velled  yet  believed,  «Mne  mexe  perplexed  with  doubt,  but  the 
£oFeBflliites  laughed  it  to  scorn.  '*  Hiou  sayest  that  thou  hast 
heea  to  the-  t^nple  of  Jerusalem,"  said  Abu  Jahl ;  *<  prove  the 
truth  of  thy  woras,  by  giving  a  desoiiptien  of  it." 

For  A  moment  Mahomet  was  embarrassed  l^  ihe  demand, 
fw  he  had  visited  the  temple  in  the  night,  when  its  form  was 
aot^disoeimble;  auddesdy,  honFever,  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by 
his  side,  and  placed  befoope  his  «yes  an  exact  type  of  the  sacred 
edifice^  €D  -that  he  was  «oabled  iDSta&tly  to  answer  the  most 
Bunute  questions. 

The  story  still  transcended  the  belief  •evten  of  some  of  his 
disciples,  until  Alau  Beker,  seeing  them  wavering  in  their  fiuth, 
and  in  danger  of  baeksliding,  roundly  vouched  for  the  truth  of 
it ;  in  seward  for  -vf^iich  sujmcrt,  Mahomet  gave  him  the  title 
of  Al  Seddek,  «ar  the  Testiber  .to  the  Truth,  by  which  he  was 
theDoe£Drth  -distinguislied. 

As  we  luivo  already  •observed,  this  nocturnal  journey  rests 
almost  entirely  upon  tradition,  though  some  of  its  circumstances 
are  vaguely  aJiuded  1k>  in  the  Koran.  The  whole  may  >be  a 
£u)ciM  ss^rstpueture  «f  Moslem  fana^tics  oa  <Gne  of  these 
?isbns  'Or  ^estasies  to  'Mck  Mahoniet  wias  prone,  and  the 
selaiaon  •«£  wiuch  "Caused  him  to  be  stigmatised  by  the  Koreish* 
ites  as  a  madman. 
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CHAPTER   Xin. 

MAHOMET  MAKES  CONVEBTS  OF  PILGRIMS  FROM  MEDINA — DETERMINES 
TO  FLY  TO  THAT  CITY — ^A  PLOT  TO  SLAY  HIM — ^HIS  MIRACULOUS 
ESCAPE — HIS  HEOIRA,  OR  FLIOHT— HIS  RECEPTION  AT  MEDINA. 

The  fortunes  of  Mahomet  were  becoming  darker  and  darker  in 
his  native  place.  Cadijah,  his  original  benefactress,  the  devoted 
companion  of  his  solitude  and  seclusion,  the  zealous  believer  in 
his  doctrines,  was  in  her  grave  :  so  also  was  Abu  Taleb,  once 
his  faithful  and  efficient  protector.  Deprived  of  the  sheltering 
influence  of  the  latter,  Mahomet  had  become,  in  a  manner,  an 
outlaw  in  Mecca;  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and  remain  a 
burden  on  the  hospitality  of  those  whom  his  own  doctrines 
had  involved  in  persecution.  If  worldly  advantage  had  been 
his  object,  how  had  it  been  attained?  Upwards  of  ten  years 
had  elapsed  since  first  he  announced  his  prophetic  mission;  ten 
long  years  of  enmity,  trouble,  and  misfortune.  Still  he  per- 
severed, and  now,  at  a  period  of  life  when  men  seek  to  enjoy 
in  repose  the  fruition  of  the  past,  rather  than  risk  all  in  new 
schemes  for  the  future,  we  find  him,  after  having  sacrificed  ease, 
fortune,  and  friends,  prepared  to  give  up  home  and  country 
also,  rather  than  his  religious  creed. 

As  soon  as  the  privileged  time  of  pilgrimage  arrived,  he 
emerged  once  more  from  his  concealment,  and  mingled  with 
the  multitude  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Arabia.  His  earnest 
desire  was  to  find  some  powerful  tribe,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
some  important  city,  capable  and  willing  to  receive  him  as  a 
guest,  and  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  and  propagation  of  his 
faith. 

His  quest  was  for  a  time  unsuccessful.  Those  who  had 
come  to  worship  at  the  Caaba,  drew  back  from  a  man  stigma- 
tised as  an  apostate ;  and  the  worldly-minded  were  unwilling 
to  befriend  one  proscribed  by  the  powerful  of  his  native 
place. 

At  length,  as  he  was  one  day  preaching  on  the  hill   Al 
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Akaba,  a  little^to  the  north  of  Mecca,  he  drew  the  attention  of 
certain  pilgrims  from  the  city  of  Yathreh.  This  city,  since 
called  Medina,  was  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north 
of  Mecca.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  were  Jews  and  heretical 
Christians.  The  pilgrims  in  question  were  pure  Arabs  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  tribe  of  EJiazradites,  and  in  habits  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Keneedites  and  Naderites,  two 
Jewish  tribes  inhabitiDg  Mecca,  who  claimed  to  be  of  the 
sacerdotal  line  of  Aaron.  The  pilgrims  had  often  heard  their 
Jewish  friends  explain  the  mysteries  of  their  faith,  and  talk  of 
an  expected  Mes^ah.  They  were  moved  by  the  eloquence  of 
Mahomet,  and  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  his  doctrines  to 
those  of  the  Jewish  law;  insomuch  that  when  they  heard  him 
proclaim  himself  a  prophet,  sent  by  heaven  to  restore  the 
ancient  faith,  they  said,  one  to  another,  ^^  Surely  this  must  be 
the  promised  Messiah  of  which  we  have  been  told."  The  more 
they  listened,  the  stronger  became  their  persuasion  of  the  fact, 
until  in  the  end  they  avowed  their  conviction,  and  made  a  final 
profession  of  the  faith. 

As  the  Khazradites  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes  of  Yathreh,  Mahomet  sought  to  secure  their  protection, 
and  proposed  to  accompany  them  on  their  return ;  but  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Awsites, 
another  powerful  tribe  of  that  city,  and  advised  him  to  defer 
his  coming  until  they  should  be  at  peace.  He  consented ;  but 
on  the  return  home  of  the  pilgrims,  he  sent  with  them  Musab 
Ihn  Omeir,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  of  his  disciples, 
with  instructions  to  strengthen  them  in  the  faith,  and  to  preach 
it  to  their  townsmen.  Thus  were  the  seeds  of  Islamism  first 
sown  in  the  city  of  Medina.  For  a  time  they  thrived  but 
slowly.  Musab  was  opposed  by  the  idolaters,  and  his  life 
threatened ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  exertions,  and  gpradually 
niade  converts  among  the  principal  inhabitants.  Among  these 
^ere  Saad  Ibn  Maads>  a  prince  or  chief  of  the  Awsites  ;  and 
Osain  Ibn  Hodheir,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  the  city. 
Numbers  of  the  Moslems  of  Mecca  also,  driven  SiW,3.y  by  per- 
secution, took  refuge  in  Medina,  and  aided  in  propagating  the 
Qew  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  until  it  found  its  way  into 
almost  every  household. 

Feeling  now  assured  of  being  able  to  give  Mahomet  an 
asylum  in  the  city,  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  converts  of  Me- 
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dina,  led  by  Mvsnb  Iba  Qnieir,  repaired  to  Mecca  vnili  the 
pilgrims  ia  the  holy  mouth  ai  th»  tbflrteemfaiii  yeas  o£  ^  the  muK 
sion,'*  to  invite  hioK  to  talcs  up)  h»  ahoib  ut  tiieir  dtyL  "Man 
hornet  gave  theia  a  andDi^hfe  meeting-  on.  the  Mil  AL  A^b*. 
His  uncle,.  Al  Abbasv  whev  ^^^  the  daceaaed  Abu  Taleliy  took 
an  afieetionate  intereatia  hta  wel£aray  idionagb  mn  convert  im  hu 
doctrines,  aoeompaooiedi  him'  to  ifliis  secset  c(HifeKenee>.  whiiBk'  he 
feared  might  lead  him  into  danger;  Hft  enitrearfied  iUke  pilgmm 
fcoBOi  MefSna  mv<i  to>  eiiitice  biik.  nephew  to  theiv  czfey  uiutil  mtom 
abl»  to  proteet  kimt  warmingr  th««»  that  th«r  opea  »dapik»  of 
tibe  new  £aith  wouki  hnncr  all  Arabia  in  aonma  airainst  tiiemB. 
Bi»  wami,^  aud  «»(n«(^«.  wer»  ia  ^ia :  .  sJLn  e»i»«t 
was:  made  between  the  paorties..  Maihoniet  dJanaaded  that  they 
should  abjure  idolatry,  and  wraaship^  the  ome  time  God  openly 
»nd  fearlessly.  For  nimaelf  he  exacted  obediauce  m  weed  asui 
woe ;  and  for  1^  dsscxplas  who  misht  aeeomnanv  hinu  pvo- 
t«^n ;  ere.  «ieh  m  ^  wodd  r1iMl«rto^  «wii  ^.tsb 
Mid  children.  Ob)  tlkese  terms  be  oSered  ta  bind  Umself '  to 
remain  among  them,  to  be  the  friend  of  their  ^nends^  iim 
enemy  of  th^  enemies.  ^^  But  should  we  peiriali  in  your 
cause,"  asked  they,  ^  what  wiU  be  our  reward?''  "  Paradise  T 
replied  the  prephet. 

The  terms  were  accepted;  the  emissaries  from  MediBa 
pkieed  their  Imnds  in  the  hands:  of  Mahomet,  and)  swore  to 
abide  by  the  compact.  The  hitter  then  singled  oak  twelve 
from  among  them,  whom  W  designated  as  his  apostles ;  in 
imftfftion,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  exampiie  o£  oar  Saviour.  Just 
then  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  summit  of  the-  hill,  denoune- 
mg  them  as  apostaites,  and  menaeing  them  with  punishment. 
The  sound  of  this  voice,  heard  ^n  i^  darkness  of  the  ni^t^ 
inspired  temporary  dismay.  ''  It  is  the  voice  of  the  fiend 
Iblia,"  said  Mahomet,  seornfuDy;  ^he  is  the*  foe  of  God:  fear 
him  not.''  It  was  probably  the  voice  of  some  spy  or  evesh 
dropper  of  the  Korei^ntes ;  lor  ike  very  nest  momang  ihiey 
manifested  a  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  pkoe  in  the  na^kt ; 
and  treated  the  new  confederates  with  great  harshness  as  they 
were  depasting  &em  the  city 

It  was  lids  early  accesdon  io  tne-  ndth,  and  this  timely  aid 
proffered  and  subsequently  afforded  to  MaluMBet  and  Ins  dick 
eiplei^  whidi  procured  for  l^e  Moslems  off  Medina  the  appeila- 
^onoTAnsariaBS^  or  aaidlSariea,  by  which  they  were  albo^wwds 
distinguished. 
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AfteK  the  depaxiuxe  of  iSm  AasariaaSy  aad  the  easfmiaawt  of 
the  holy  mouthy  the  perseuetttioss  of  th«  Moeikflas  were  zeBumed 
with  increaaed  lOBukxkee,  insomu^  thait  Mahomet^  neiog  a 
ciisiB  was  at  haad,  and  beia^  lesolyed  to  leave  the  eit^r^  ad* 
vised  bis  adheieoia  g^enerailly  toi  provide  fbc  tknr  saletjr.  For 
himself  he  atill  lingered  ia  Meec&  with  a  £ew  denroted  mttowcva. 
Aba  So&ui»  hia  implacaib]l&  fee,  was  ai  thia  time  goveuMr 
of  the  city.  He  was  both  io^eBsed  and  alamwd  at  thfr  spread- 
izig  growth  o£  the.  new  fiutb^.  aad  hdd  a  meetiiig  of  the  G^e£ 
of  the  Koreishites  to  devise  some  means  of  effectually  putlang 
a  stop  to  it.  Soma  advised  that  Mahemet  sImwUL  he  haaishea 
the  city;  bat  it  waa  objected  that  he  might  gaiA.  ether  tribes 
to  bis  inteieab,  or  perhaps  the  pe<^Ie  o£  Medina,  and  retunt 
at  their  head  to  take  hia  revenge.  Others  propesed  to  wall 
him  up  ia  a  dungeoo,,  aad  supply  hiBL  with  food  until  he  died ; 
hut  it  was  suimlsed  that  hi»  £aeods  might  ^eet  his  escape. 
All  these  objectious  wesie  raised  by  a  violaat  and  peagmatieal 
oiiL  man^  a  strangec  firom.  the  pxovinee  of  Ned^a,  who,  say  the 
Moskua  wribe£3»  waa  no  other  thaa  the  de^il  kn  disguise, 
breathing  his  malignant  spurit  isite  tlyose  preseat.  At  length 
it  was  declared  by  Abu  Jahl,  that  the  oidy  efiectuei  cheek  on 
the  growing  evil  was  to  put  MahoHiet  te  death.  To  this  all 
agreed,  and  as  a  means  of  shadag  the  odium  of  the  deed,  aad 
withstaikding  the  vengeance  it  might  awakeui  ameag  the  rela- 
tives of  the  victim,  it  was  anaaged  that  a  meother  of  each 
fiuoily  should  plunge  his  sword  mto^  the  bedy  of  M ahemet. 

It  is  to  this  conspiracy  that  allusioo.  is  mada  ia  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the*  ELoran.  '^And  call  to  nind  how  the  unbe- 
lievers plotf:ted  against  thee,,  that  they  might  either  detain 
tibee  in  bondls^  or  put  thee  te  deaths  or  expel  thee  the  city; 
but  God  laid  a  plot  against  them.;  and  God  ia  the  best  layer 
of  plots." 

In  fact,  by  the  time  the.  murdexezs-  arrived  hefbue  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mahomet,,  he  was  apprised  of  iJie  irapending  danger. 
As  usual,,  the  warning  is  aUnbuted  to>  the  ao^rel  Gabriel,  but 
it  is  probable  it  was  given  by  some  Kcneishite,  less  hloody- 
mbded  thaa  his  confederates.  It,  came  just  la  time  to  save 
Mahomet  firom  the  hands,  of  his  enemies.  They  poised  at  his 
(loor,  but  hesitated  to  enter.  Looldmg  through  a  crevice  they 
beheld,  as  they  thought,  Mahomet  wrapped  in  his  greea  maalle, 
aad  lying  asleep  oa  his  eoufih*    They  waited  &r  a  while>  coar 
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suiting  whether  to  fall  on  him  while  sleeping,  or  wait  until 
he  should  go  forth.  At  length  they  hurst  open  the  door 
and  rushed  toward  the  couch.  The  sleeper  started  up ;  but, 
instead  of  Mahomet,  Ali  stood  before  them.  Amazed  and  con- 
founded, they  demanded,  "Where, is  Mahomet?"  "I  know 
not,"  replied  Ali  sternly,  and  walked  forth ;  nor  did  any  one 
venture  to  molest  him.  Enraged  at  the  escape  of  their  vic- 
tim, however,  the  Koreishites  proclaimed  a  reward  of  a  hun- 
dred camels  to  any  one  who  should  bring  them  Mahomet  alive 
or  dead. 

Divers  accounts  are  g^ven  of  the  mode  in  which  Mahomet 
made  his  escape  from  the  house  after  the  faithful  Ali  had 
wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle  and  taken  his  place  upon  the 
couch.  The  most  miraculous  account  is,  that  he  opened  the 
door  silently,  as  the  Koreishites  stood  before  it,  and,  scattering 
a  handful  of  dust  in  the  air,  cast  such  blindness  upon  them, 
that  he  walked  through  the  midst  of  them  without  being  per- 
ceived. This,  it  is  added,  is  conBrmed  by  the  verse  of  the 
thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Koran  :  "  We  have  thrown  blindness 
upon  them,  that  they  shall  not  see." 

The  most  probable  account  is,  that  he  clambered  over  the 
wall  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  by  the  help  of  a  servant,  who 
bent  his  back  for  him  to  step  upon  it. 

He  repaired  immediately  to  the  house  of  Abu  Beker,  and 
they  arranged  for  instant  flight.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  take  re^ge  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Thor,  about  an  honr*s 
distance  from  Mecca,  and  wait  there  until  they  could  proceed 
safely  to  Medina :  and  in  the  meantime  the  children  of  Abu 
Beker  should  secretly  bring  them  food.  They  left  Mecca 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  msdcing  their  way  on  foot  by  the  light 
of  the  stars,  and  the  day  dawned  as  they  found  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Thor.  Scarce  were  they  within  the  cave, 
when  they  heard  the  sound  of  pursuit.  Abu  Beker,  though  a 
brave  man,  quaked  with  fear.  *'  Our  pursuers,**  said  he,  "  are 
many,  and  we  are  but  two."  "  Nay,"  replied  Mahomet,  "  there 
is  a  third ;  God  is  with  us  I"  And  here  the  Moslem  writers 
relate  a  miracle,  dear  to  the  minds  of  all  true  believers.  By 
the  time,  say  they,  that  the  Koreishites  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  an  acacia-tree  had  sprung  up  before  it,  in  the 
spreading  branches  of  which  a  pigeon  had  made  its  nest,  and 
laid  its  eggs,  and  over  the  whole  a  spider  had  woven  its  web* 
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When  the  Koreishites  beheld  these  signs  of  undisturbed  quiet, 
they  concluded  that  no  one  could  recently  have  entered  the 
cavero ;  so  they  turned  away,  and  pursued  their  search  in 
another  direction. 

Whether  protected  by  miracle  or  not,  the  fugitives  remained 
for  thiee  days  undiscovered  in  the  cave,  and  Asama,  the 
daughter  of  Abu  Beker,  brought  them  food  in  the  dusk  of  the 
eyenings. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when  they  presumed  the  ardour  of  pur- 
suit had  abated,  the  fugitives  ventured  forth,  and  set  out  for 
Medina,  on  camels  which  a  servant  of  Abu  Beker  had  brought 
in  the  night  for  them.  Avoiding  the  main  road  usually  taken 
by  the  caravans,  they  bent  their  course  nearer  to  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  horse,  headed  by  Soraka 
Ibn  Malec.  Abu  Beker  was  again  dismayed  by  the  number 
of  their  pursuers ;  but  Mahomet  repeated  the  assurance,  *'  Be 
not  troubled ;  Allah  is  with  us."  Soraka  was  a  grim  warrior, 
with  shaggy  iron-grey  locks,  and  naked  sinewy  arms  roueh 
with  hair.  As  he  overtook  Mahomet,  his  horse  reared  and  Mi 
with  him.  His  superstitious  mind  was  struck  with  it  as  an 
evil  sign.  Mahomet  perceived  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  by 
an  eloquent  appeal  wrought  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Soraka,  filled  with  awe,  entreated  his  forgiveness ;  and  turning 
back  with  his  troop,  suffered  him  to  proceed  on  his  way  unmo- 
lested. 

The  fugitives  continued  their  journey  without  further  inter- 
ruption, until  they  arrived  at  Koba,  a  hill  about  two  miles  from 
Medma.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  a  place  to  which  they  sent  their  sick  and  infirm,  for 
the  air  was  pure  and  salubrious.  Hence,  too,  the  city  was  sup- 
plied with  fruit ;  the  hill  and  its  environs  being  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and  lotus ;  with  gardens 
producing  citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  peaches,  and 
apricots ;  and  being  irrigated  with  limpid  streams. 

On  arriving  at  this  fruitful  spot,  Al  Kaswa,  the  camel  of 
Mahomet,  crouched  on  her  knees,  and  would  go  no  further 
The  prophet  interpreted  it  as  a  favourable  sign,  and  determined 
to  remain  at  Koba,  and  prepare  for  entering  the  city.  The 
place  where  his  camel  knelt  is  still  pointed  out  by  pious  Mos- 
lems^ a  mosque  named  Al  Takwa  having  been  built  there  to 
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Gommemorate  the  cucumBtaaoe.  Some  b^Sibi  tkflif;  it  nvmB  ac- 
tually Ibuaded  by  the  pvophet.  A  deep  well  is  «feo  ohown  m 
the  vicmity,  befiide  wiaeh.  Mahomet  reposed  under  tke  simile  of 
the  trees,  and  into  which  he  dropped  his  seal  imig.  It  is  be- 
Heved  still  to  nemaia  there,  and  has  given  sasiddty  to  Ithe  -well ; 
the  waters  of  which  aie  comlucted  by -sabtenaneoaB  eonduits  to 
Medina.  At  Koha  he  rsmaaned  four  days,  rosiding  in  the 
house  of  an  Awsite  named  Colthum  Ibn  Hadem.  Wluiie  at 
this  village  he  was  joioed  by  adistingvished  dnef,  Bordda  Ibn 
Hoseiby  with  seventy  followers,  ail  of  the  trilwof  Saham.  These 
made  profession  of  faith  between  the  hands  of  MabtMnet. 

Another  renowned  proselyte  who  repaired  to  4^e  pcophet  aft 
this  village,  was  Salman  al  Farsd  (or  the  I^ersian).  He  is  sail 
to  have  been  a  nadve  <of  a  small  place  near  f  ^ahaa,  and  tfait, 
on  passing  one  day  by  a  Chnsfciaa  cbmrol^  he  wms  so  modh 
sinick  by  the  -devotionL  -of  the  people,  and  i^e  nsoleminty  ef  ik» 
warship,  that  he  became  du^^ustod  with  the  idoktrous  fadth  in 
which  he  had  been  ihnaraght  up.  EEe  aJberwards  WKB<ieFed 
about  the  East,  icom  isij  to  city,  and  eouTeiat  to  eonrent,  ia 
quest  of  a  iteUgicua,  iHDitil  an  a&cie»t  monk,  Ml  of  jears  azid  ia- 
firmities^  toftd  him  <of  a  propbet  who  had  arisea  ki  Aralna  to  re- 
store the  pure  luth  of  Abraham. 

This  Salman  rose  to  power  in  after  years,  »iid  was  repoted 
by  the  unhdievens  of  Meeca  to  ha^e  assisted  Mahotnet  in  eom- 
piling  his  doetdne.  Tbis  is  aUmded  to  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  the  Koran.  ^*  Verily,  the  idolaters  say,  that  a  certain  maa 
assisted  to  •compose  the  Koran ;  but  tke  language  of  l^is  man 
is  Ajami  (or  Persian),  and  the  Koran  is  indited  in  the  pore 
Arabian  toivgi2&''* 

The  llosleras  49f  Mseca,  who  had  taken  re^ftig^  scmie  time 
before  in  Jiediaa,  heanng  that  Mahomet  wms  at  hand,  came 
foorth  to  meet  bim  at  Koba ;  among  these  was  the  earty  eon- 
vert  Talha,  and  Zobeir,  the  nephew  of  •Cadijah.  These,  seeing 
the  travel-t^ned  gajaoaemts  of  Jiiahomei  asBd  Aba  Beker,  gave 

•  The  renowned  and  learned  Hmnphrey  Prideaux,  Boctor  of  Divinity 
and  Dean  of  Ncrwich,  in  his  Lilie  of  Mahomet,  con^foirnds  tMs  ^slman 
the  Persiflxi  vith  AhdaUah  Ifan  :Sfllluii,  a  learned  Sew-,  by  some  called 
Abdias  Ben  Satan  in  the  fiehfev  dudect,  and  by  others  Abdallah 
Salea;  who  is  aocused  by  ChxistBoa  writers  of  aasistnig  Biahomet  in 
Cftbricating  Ms  levelatioDS. 
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tkem  white  maaities,  with  which  to  make  dieir  entrance  into 
Medina.  NumbeiB  oiihe  Ansaffianfiy  or  aumliaries,  of  Medina, 
who  had  made  their  ocnaapaet  with  Mahomet  m  the  preceding 
jear,  now  hastened  to  renew  their  ifow  of  fidelity. 

Learning  from  them  that  the  number  of  proselytes  in  the 
city  was  rapidly  augmenting,  and  that  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position to  receive  him  favourably,  he  appointed  Friday,  the 
Moslem  sabbath,  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Babi,  for  his 
public  entrance. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  that  ^ay,  he  assembled  all 
his  followers  to  prayer ;  and  after  a  sermon,  in  which  he  ex- 
pounded the  main  principles  of  his  faith,  he  mounted  his  camel 
Al  Kaswa,  and  set  forth  for  that  city  which  was  to  become  re- 
nowned in  after  ages  as  his  city  of  refuge. 

Boreida  Ibn  al  Hoseib,  with  his  seventy  horsemen  of  the 
tribe  of  Saham,  accompanied  him  as  a  guard.  Some  of  the 
disciples  took  turns  to  nold  a  canopy  of  palm-leaves  over  his 
head,  and  by  his  side  rode  Abu  Beker.  "  Oh  apostle  of  God!" 
cried  Boreida,  ^*  thou  shalt  not  enter  Medina  without  a  stan- 
dard ;"  so  saying,  he  unfolded  his  turban,  and  tying  one  end  of 
it  to  the  point  of  his  lance,  bore  it  aloft  before  the  prophet. 

The  city  of  Medina  was  fair  to  approach,  being  extolled  for 
beauty  of  situation,  salubrity  of  climate,  and  fertility  of  soil; 
for  the  luxuriance  of  its  palm-trees,  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
shrubs  and  flowers.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  a  crowd 
of  new  proselytes  to  the  faith  came  forth  in  sun  and  dust  to 
meet  the  cavalcade.  Most  of  them  had  never  seen  Mahomet, 
and  paid  reverence  to  Abu  Beker  through  mistake  ;  but  the 
latter  put  aside  the  screen  of  palm-leaves,  and  pointed  out  the 
real  object  of  homage,  who  was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations. 

In  ikna  way  did  Mahomet,  so  recently  a  fugitive  from  his 
native  city,  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  enter  Medina,  more  as 
a  conqueror  in  triumph  than  an  exile  seeking  an  asylum.  He 
alighted  at  the  house  of  a  Khazradite,  named  Abu  Ayub,  a 
devout  Moslem,  to  whom  moreover  he  was  distantly  related : 
here  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
basement  story. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the  faithful  Ali, 
who  had  fled  from  Mecca,  and  journeyed  on  foot,  hiding  him- 
self in  the  day  and  travelling  only  at  night,  lest  he  should  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Koreishites.     He  arrived  weary  and  waj- 
wom,  his  feet  bleeding  with  the  roughness  of  the  journey. 

Within  a  few  days  more  came  Ayesha,  and  the  rest  of  Abu 
Beker's  household,  together  with  the  family  of  Mahomet,  eon- 
ducted  by  his  faithful  freedman  Zeid,  and  by  Abu  Beker's 
servant  Abdallah. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  memorable  Hegira,  or  "  Flight  of 
the  prophet;" — the  era  of  the  Arabian  calendar  from  which 
time  is  calculated  by  all  true  Moslems :  it  corresponds  to  the 
622nd  vear  of  the  Christian  era. 
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CHAPTER   m. 

MOSLEMS  IN  MEDINA,  M0HADJERIN8  AKD  IKSARIAKS — THE  PASTT  OV 
ABDALLAH  IBN  OBBA  AKD  THE  HTPOCBITB8 — ^MAHOMET  BUILDS  A 
MOSQUE  ;  PREACHES  ;  HAKES  CONTEBTS  AMONG  THE  CHRISTIANS — 
THE  JEWS  BLOW  TO  BELXEYB — ^BBOTHEBHOOD  ESTABLISHED  BE- 
TWEEN FUGITITES  AND  AXLIE8. 

Mahomet  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  sect  in  Medina ;  partly  made  up  of  those  of  his  dis* 
dples  who  had  fled  from  Mecca,  and  were  thence  called  Mo- 
badjerins  or  Fugitives,  and  partly  of  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
who  on  joining  the  faith  were  called  Ansarians  or  Auxiliaries. 
Most  of  these  latter  were  of  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Awsites 
aad  Khazradites,  which,  thoufi^h  descended  from  two  brothers, 
Al  Aws  and  Al  Ehazraj,  had  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
distracted  Medina  by  their  inveterate  and  mortal  feuds,  but 
had  now  become  united  in  the  bonds  of  faith.  With  such  of 
these  tribes  as  did  not  immediately  adopt  his  doctrines  he  made 
a  covenant. 

The  Khazradites  were  very  much  under  the  sway  of  a  prince 
or  chief  named  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba;  who,  it  is  said,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  made  king,  when  the  arrival  of  Mahomet 
and  the  excitement  caused  by  his  doctrines  gave  the  popular 
feeling  a  new  direction.  Abdallah  was  stately  in  person,  of  a 
graceful  demeanour,  and  ready  and  eloquent  tongue ;  he  pro- 
fessed great  friendship  for  Mahomet,  and,  with  several  com- 
panions of  his  own  type  and  character,  used  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Moslems.  Mahomet  was  captivated  at  first 
by  their  personal  appearance,  their  plausible  conversation,  and 
their  apparent  deference ;  but  he  found  in  the  end  that  Abdallah 
was  jealous  of  his  popularity  and  cherished  secret  animosity 
against  him,  and  that  his  companions  were  equally  false  in 
their  pretended  friendship ;  hence,  he  stamped  them  with  the 
name  of  "The  Hypocrites."  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba  long  con- 
tinued his  political  rival  in  Medina. 

Being  now  enabled  publicly  to  exercise  his  faith  and  preach 
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his  doctrines,  Mahomet  proceeded  to  erect  a  mosque.  The 
place  chosen  was  a  graveyard  or  burying  ground,  shaded  by 
date-trees.  He  is  said  to  have  been  guided  in  his  choice  by 
what  he  considered  a  favourable  omen ;  his  camel  having  knelt 
opposite  to  this  place  on  his  public  entry  into  the  city.  The 
dead  were  removed,  and  the  trees  cut  down  to  make  way  for 
the  intended  edifice.  It  was  simple  in  form  and  structure, 
suited  to  the  unostentatious-  religion  which  he  professed,  and 
to  the  seanty  and  prcearioua  means  o£  its  inotaries.  The  walls 
were  of  earth  and  bciek ;  the-  truoks  o£  ^e  paim-trees  recently 
felled  served  as  pillars  to  sufpoi^  the  rool^  whiek  was  framed 
of  their  branches  and  thatched  with  ifeeir  leaves.  It  was  about 
a  hundred  ells  square,  and  had  three  doors :  one  to  the  souths 
where  the  Kebia  was  afberwardsr  establisfced;  another  called  the 
gate  of  Gabriel ;  and  the  third  the  gate  of  Mercy.  A  part  of 
the  edifice,  called  SofFat,  was  assigned  as  a  habitation  to  such 
of  the  believers  as  were  widiout  a  home. 

Mahomet  assisted  with  his  own  hancBs  in  the  constmctioD 
of  this  mosque.  With  all  his  foreknowledge,  he  Kttle  thowght 
that  he  was  building  his  own  tomfc  and  moimment ;  for  ia  that 
-edifice  hiy  remains  are  deposited.  It  has  in  after  times  heen 
repeatedly  enlarged  and  beautified,  but  still  bears  the  name 
Mesjed  al  Nebi  (the  Mosque  of  the  !ft*ophet),  from  having 
been  founded  by  his  hands.  He  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  in 
what  manner  his  followers  should  be  summoned  to  their  devo- 
tions ;  whether  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  as  among  the 
Jews,  or  hj  Eghting  fires  on  high  places,  or  by  the  striking  of 
timbrels.  While  in  this  pei^lexity,  a  form  of  words,  to  be 
cried  aloud,  was  suggested  by  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zeid,  who 
declared  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision.  It  was  in- 
stantly adopted  by  Mahomet,  and  such  is  given  as  the  origin  of 
the  following  summons,  which  is  to  thiis  day  heard  from  the 
iofty  minarets  throughout  the  East,  calling  the  Moslems  to 
the  place  of  worship :  "  God  is  great !  God  is  great !  There 
is  no  God  but  God  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God.  Come 
to  prayers !  come  to  prayers !  God  is  great !'  God  is  great ! 
There  is  no  God  but  God."  To  which  at  dawn  of  day  is 
added  the  exhortation,  "  Pirayer  is  better  than  sleep  !  Prayer  is 
better  than  sleep  V 

Everything  in  this  huYnble  mosque  was  at  first  conducted 
with  great  simplicity.  At  night  it  was  lighted  up  by  splinters 
of  the  date- tree  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  lamps  and  oil 
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introdoced.  The  prophet  stood  on  the  groond  aad 
preac&edy  leankig  with  his  hibck  against  the  trunk  oi  one  of 
the  date-trees,  which  served  as  pillars.  He  afterwards  had  a 
pulpit  or  trihune  erected,  to  which  he  aseeaded  bj  tkne  steps, 
BOt  as  t&  be  elevated  above  the  co&gregatioii.  Tndition  asserts, 
that  when,  he  first  ascended  this  pidpl,.  the  deserted  date-tiee 
uttered  a  groan  ;  wheren^ony  as  a  consolation,  he  gave  it  the 
choice  either  to  be  transplanted  to  a  garden  again  to  flourish, 
or  to  he  transferred  to  pavadue,  there  to  yield  fruit,  in  after 
ii&,  to  trm  heMevers.  The  date-tree  wisely  chose  the  latter, 
and  was  sabseqamitlj  bwied  beneath  the  pu^,.  there  to  await 
its  blissfal  xesurrectioK 

MahcMnak  preflflhedi  and  prayed  m  the  polpit,  loaoetiiaes 
sitting,,  sometiaies  atfaadiaig  send  kaning^  o«  a  stafiL  His.  pra^ 
cepts  as  yet  were  all  peaceful  and  benignaBt,  incokating  devo* 
tion  to  God  and)  hamaiufay  to>  man.  He  seems  to  have  enanlated 
for  s  tame  the  heosgnity  ef  iSua  Chratiaa  fintlL  ^  He  who  is 
not  affectionate^  to  God*s  creatures^  and  to  his  own  children," 
woold  he  say,  ^  GoA  wall  not  be  a£BBctioiiate  toi  hsm.  Every 
iSfioekm  whv  cioibhes*  the  naked  of  his  feDth,  wili  be  clothed  by 
AMak  ia  the  green  robes  ef  paradise/' 

In  one  e€  hts  traditsenal  senonooff  transmitted  Vy  his  dis* 
ciples,  is  the  following  apologue  on  the  subject  ef  charity: 
'^  When  CM.  created  the  earth  it  shook  aad  trembled^  until 
lttput»<»ntaiKi,p«aii>ton»keh.fi:>B.  Then  tke  angrfs 
asked,  ^  Ok  God,  is  there  anytheng  o£  thy  ciseatioa  strmger 
than  these  nHnintaiss  ?'  And  God  rephad,  *  Iron  is  e^ronger 
tfcao>  the*  mountoiav;^  ftnr  it  breaks  them.'  ^  Andi  is  there  any- 
tbing  ef  ihy  creodon  stronger  thaa  iram  ?'  '  Yes  ;  fire  is 
stronger  than  iron,  for  it  melts  it/  ^  Is  there  anything  of  thy 
cFeat»B  stroi^r  ihxm  fire  ?'  ^  Yes ;  watery  ior  h  (pncnclies  five/ 
'  Oh  Lord,  i»  them  anything  of  Ay  creotioa  stronger  than 
water?'  ^  Yes,  wind  ;  for  it  oirercomes  water  and  puts  it  in 
motioBf/  ^  Oily  onr  Sustaioer  I  is  thecr  anytimg  of  thy  crea* 
tioa  strongev  tlain  wind  T  '  Yes,  s  good  man  giiung  abas ;  if 
he  gT?e  witb  his.rightt  hand  and  eonceal  it  from  las  left;  he  ovep- 
coBMs--  afi  l^nrngsi'  " 

His  de€QttkM&  ef  dmrity  emfaraeed  the  wide  ciscle  of  hind- 
ness.  Every  good  aet,  h»  woodd  say,  is  charity.  Your  snabhig 
in  your  brother's  face  is  charity  ;  an  exhortation  of  ytwir  iettofw 
ffiSQ  t<»  vivtaovff  deeds  is  equal  to  abafis^giirimg ;  yoor  putting  a 
vanderer  in  the  right  road  is  charity  ;  your  assisting  the  b£nd 
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is  charity ;  your  removing  stones  and  thorns  and  other  obstruc- 
tions from  the  road  is  charity  ;  your  giving  water  to  the  thirsty 
is  charity. 

"  A  man's  true  wealth  hereafter  is  the  good  he  does  in  this 
worid  to  his  fellow  man.  When  he  dies,  people  will  say.  What 
property  has  he  left  behind  him  ?  But  the  angels,  who  examine 
him  in  the  grave,  will  ask,  '  What  good  deeds  hast  thou  sent 
before  thee  ?' " 

"Oh  prophet!'*  said  one  of  his  disciples,  '*  my  mother, 
Omm-Sad,  is  dead ;  what  is  the  best  alms  I  can  send  for  the 
good  of  her  soul  ?"  "  Water  !"  replied  Mahomet,  bethinking 
himself  of  the  panting  heats  of  the  desert.  "  Dig  a  well  for 
her,  and  give  water-  to  the  thirsty."  The  man  digged  a  well 
in  his  mother's  name,  and  said,  ''  This  well  is  for  my  mother, 
that  its  rewards  may  reach  her  soul." 

Charity  of  the  tongue,  also,  that  most  important  and  least 
cultivated  of  charities,  was  likewise  earnestly  inculcated  by 
Mahomet.  Abu  Jaraiya,  an  inhabitant  of  Basrah,  coming  to 
Medina,  and  being  persuaded  of  the  apostolical  office  of  Ma- 
homet, entreated  of  him  some  great  rule  of  conduct.  "  Speak 
evil  of  no  one,"  answered  the  prophet.  "  From  that  time," 
says  Abu  Jaraiya,  "  I  never  did  abuse  any  one,  whether  free- 
mJtn  or  slaye." 

The  rules  of  Islamism  extended  to  the  courtesies  of  life. 
Make  a  salam  (or  salutation)  to  a  house  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing it.  Return  the  salute  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
wayfarers  on  the  road.  He  who  rides  must  be  the  first  to 
make  the  salute  to  him  who  walks ;  he  who  walks  to  him  who  is 
sitting ;  a  small  party  to  a  large  party,  and  the  young  to  the  o]d. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mahomet  at  Medina,  some  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  city  promptly  enrolled  themselves  among  his 
followers ;  they  were  probably  of  those  sectarians  who  held 
to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  found  nothing  repugnant 
in  Islamism ;  which  venerated  Christ  as  the  greatest  among 
the  prophets.  The  rest  of  the  Christians  resident  there  showed 
but  little  hostiUty  to  the  new  faith »  considering  it  far  better 
than  the  old  idolatry.  Indeed,  the  schisms  and  bitter  dissensions 
among  the  Christians  of  the  East  had  impaired  their  orthodoxy, 
weakened  their  zeal,  and  disposed  them  easily  to  be  led  away 
by  new  doctrines. 

The  Jews,  of  which  there  were  rich  and  powerful  families 
in  Medina  and  its  vicinity,  showed  a  less  favourable  disposition. 
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With  some  of  them  Mahomet  made  covenants  of  peace,  and 
trusted  to  gain  them  in  time  to  accept  him  as  their  promised 
Messiah  or  prophet.  Biased,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  such 
views,  he  had  modelled  many  of  his  doctrines  on  the  dogmas 
of  their  religion,  and  observed  certain  of  their  fasts  and  ordi- 
nances. He  allowed  such  as  embraced  Islamism  to  continue 
in  the  observance  of  their  Sabbath,  and  of  several  of  the  Mosaic 
laws  and  ceremonies.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  different  religions 
of  the  East  to  have  each  a  Keblaor  sacred  point  towards  which 
thev  turned  their  hceB  in  the  act  of  adoration ;  the  Sabeans 
toward  the  North  star;  the  Persian  fire- worshipper  toward 
the  east,  the  place  of  the  rising  sun ;  the  Jews  toward  their 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  Hitherto  Mahomet  had  prescribed 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  now,  out  of  deference  to  the  Jews,  he 
made  Jerusalem  the  Kebla,  toward  which  all  Moslems  were  to 
turn  their  faces  when  engaged  in  prayer. 

While  new  converts  were  daily  made  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Medina,  sickness  and  discontent  began  to  prevail  among  the 
fugitives  f^m  Mecca.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
climate ;  many  suffered  from  fevers,  and  in  their  sickness  and 
debility  langmshed  after  the  home  whence  they  were  exiled. 

To  give  ^em  a  new  home,  and  link  them  closely  with  their 
new  mends  and  allies,  Mahomet  established  a  brotherhood 
between  fifty-four  of  them  and  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina.  Two  persons  thus  linked  together  were  pledged  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  weal  and  woe ;  it  was  a  tie  which  knit 
their  interests  more  closely  even  than  that  of  kindred,  for  they 
were  to  be  heirs  to  each  other  in  preference  to  blood  relations. 

This  institution  was  one  of  expediency,  and  lasted  only  until 
the  new  comers  had  taken  firm  root  in  Medina;  extended 
merely  to  those  of  the  people  of  Mecca  who  had  fled  from 
persecution ;  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  verse  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Koran :  "  They  who  have  believed  and 
have  fled  their  country,  and  employed  their  substance  and  their 
persons  in  fighting  for  the  faith,  and  they  who  have  given  the 
prophet  a  refuge  among  them,  and  have  assisted  him,  these 
shall  be  deemed  the  one  nearest  of  kin  to  the  other." 

In  this  shrewd,  but  simple  way,  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  power  which  was  soon  to  attain  stupendous  strength,  and 
to  shake  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  world. 
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C5APTER   XT. 

MAing'AflK    aw  SABUKIST   WTTSr  ATSBKA^-Or   HXS  VAEJUUTEJtt  FATEKA 
WITH  AEI — THEOt  HtCyUWSaeRLJyASSBtJBXQaiWXlSnB* 

The  family  relations  of  JSi^Eiliomet  liad  been  nrach  brokea  up  hf 
the  host£lTtjr  brouglit  upon;  him  hy  his  reli^^ioiis  zeal.  JEEs 
daughter  Hokaia  was  sttR  an  exile  with  her  hoflbaiid,  ONshman 
Ibn  ASka,  m  Abywiia;'  his  daughter  Zema^  had  remaliiecl 
in  Mecca  with  her  hmband,  Aboi  Aass^  who  was  s  stirb^bons 
opposer  of  the  new  faith*  The  ikmilj  with  Mahomet  m  Me- 
dina consisted  of  Ms  recentVjr  wedded  wife  Sowda,  and  Fatima 
and  Urn  Colthimr.  dkusrbters  of  his  late  wife  CadnaiK  He  had 
abaart  prone  t.d!^,  and  s^W  tc.fen.rinfiBe«e,W 
he  had  neyer  entertained  mnch  low  for  Sawdaf  and  though 
he  always  treated  her  with'  kindness^  he  i^It  the  went  of  some 
one  to  snppljr  t^  pSace  of  his  deceased  wile  Cad^aft. 

"  Oh,  Chnar,"  said  he  one  dteiy,  **  the  bes(r  of  nas'ff  treasures 
is  a  virtuous  woman^  who  acts  b j  GotFs  orders,  and  is*  obedieHt 
and  pieasing^  to  her  husband :  he  regards  her  persoBsd  and 
mental  beauties  with  defight ;  when  he  orders  her  to  do  anj- 
things  she  obeys  hhn ;  and  when  he  is  ahsen^  she  guards  hs 
right  m  property  and  honour." 

He  now  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  betrothed  spouse  Ayedia, 
the  beautiftd  dlsraghter  of*  Abu  Beker.  Two  yeaaw  had  dtapsed 
since  they  were  betrothed,  and  she  had  now  attanaed  her  ninth 
year ;  an  infantine  age  it  would'  seem,  though  the  female-  form 
is  wonderfully  precocious  in  the  quickening  climates  of  tlw 
East.  Their  nuptial^  took  phbee  a  few  months  after  their 
arrival  in  Medina,  and  were  celebrated  with  grea*  shnplieity ; 
the  wedding-  supper  was  of  mi&y  and  the  dov^  of  ther  Imde 
was  twelve  okk  of  silver. 

The  betrothing*  of  Fatima,  his  yocmgest  daughter,  wfth  his 
loyal  disciple  AH,  followed  shortly  after,  and  thehr  marriage  at 
a  somewhat  later  period.  Fatima  was  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  of  great  beauty,  and  extolled  by  Arabian 
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wnDefB  »  one  of  l^leivjMsieci  womes  iradi  wkem  Attah  kia 
deigned  !•  btes9  the  cai-tiii.  Tlfee  a^  o£  All  was  about  twenty- 
tnwH 

llhtgv6tt  and  eartl^  say  tke*  MmIgoi  writers^  joomfid  in  payings 
hommt  to  tiieae  l^ppy  eapousi^.  MediM  vesomded  with  hs^ 
tivity^  and  Idaoed  wiiib  iuumiaaitions,  sad  tfaa  aftiiiD^)het«  was 
bdea  witii  aromatic  odours.  As:  Mahmnet,  ob:  ^e  snptial  night, 
ctndacted  hi9  danghter  to-  bar  bridegroam,  hBa¥«n  sent  down 
a  celestial  ponp  to  attend  h«rr  on  hsF  sight  hand  was  the 
archaDgel  Gabriel,  on  her  left  was  Midnel^  and  she  was  fol- 
Wed  by  a  inm  «£  seventy  tiiousaiid  angeis,  who  ail  night 
kept  watch  rowsd  th&  mssisioB  of  the  yentMol  pain 

Sadi  are  tihe  Toaaa^amg  exaggefationa  with  wfai^  Moslem 
writers  are  prozee- 1»  overlay  every  event  m  the  history  of  tha 
prophet,  and  destroy  the  real  grandeur  of  his  career,  which 
consists  in  its  simplicity.  A  more  reliable  account  states  that 
the  wedding  feast  was  of  dates  and  olives ;  that  the  nuptial 
couch  was  a  sheep-skin ;  that  the  portion  of  the^bride  consisted 
of  two  skirts,  one  head-tire,  two  silver  armlets,  one  leathern 
pillow  stuffed  with  palm-leaves,  one  beaker  or  drinking  cup,  one 
handmiU,  two  large  jars  for  water,  and  one  pitcher.  All  this 
was  in  unison  with  the  simplicity  of  Arab  housekeeping,  and 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  married  couple;  and  to  raise 
the  dowry  required  of  him,  Ali,  it  is  said,  had  to  sell  several 
camels  and  some  shirts  of  mail. 

The  style  of  hving  of  the  prophet  himself  was  not  superior 
to  that  of  his  disciple.  Ayesha,  speaking  of  it  in  after  years, 
observed :  "  For  a  whole  month  together  we  did  not  light  a  fire 
to  dress  victuals ;  our  food  was  nothing  but  dates  and  water, 
unless  any  one  sent  us  meat.  The  people  of  the  prophet's 
household  never  got  wheat-bread  two  successive  days." 

His  food,  in  general,  was  dates  and  barley-bread,  with  milk 
and  honey.  He  swept  his  chamber,  lit  his  fire,  mended  his 
clothes,  and  was,  in  fact,  his  own  servant.  For  each  of  his  two 
wives  he  provided  a  separate  house  adjoining  the  mosque.  He 
resided  with  them  by  turns,  but  Ayesha  ever  remained  his 
fevourite.  , 

Mahomet  has  been  extolled  by  Moslem  writers  for  the  chastity 
of  his  early  life ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  all  the  plu- 
rality of  wives  indulged  in  by  the  Arabs,  and  which  he  per- 
mitted himself  in  subsequent  years,  and  with  all  that  constitu- 
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tional  fondness  which  he  evinced  for  the  sex,  -he  remained  single 
in  his  devotion  to  Cadijah  to  her  dying  day,  never  giving  her 
a  rival  in  his  house,  nor  in  his  heart.  Even  the  fresh  and 
hudding  charms  of  Ayesha,  which  soon  assumed  such  empire 
over  him,  could  not  obliterate  the  deep  and  mingled  feeling  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude  for  his  early  benefactress.  Ayesha 
was  piqued  one  day  at  hearing  him  indulge  in  these  fond  recol- 
lections :  "  Oh,  apostle  of  God,"  demanded  the  youthful  beauty, 
''  was  not  Cadijah  stricken  in  years  ?  Has  not  Allah  given  thee 
a  better  wife  in  her  stead  ?*' 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Mahomet,  with  an  honest  burst  of 
feeling — "  never  did  God  give  me  a  better  I  When  I  was  poor, 
she  enriched  me ;  when  I  was  pronounced  a  liar,  she  believed 
in  me ;  when  I  was  opposed  by  all  the  world,  she  remained 
true  to  me !" 
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CHAPTER   XVL. 

THE  fiWOBD  AJSnXOWXCED  AB  THE  IN8TBUMENT  OP  PUTH — ^FIBST  FORAY 
AGAINST  THE  KOBEZSHlTEfl — BUBPSIBAL  OF  A  CABAYAH. 

We  come  now  to  an  important  era  in  the  career  of  Mahomet. 
Hitherto  he  had  relied  on  argument  and  persuasion  to  make 
proselytes ;  enjoining  the  same  on  his  disciples.  His  exhorta- 
tions to  them  to  hear  with  patience  and  long-suffering  the 
violence  of  their  enemies,  almost  emulated  the  meek  precept  of 
oar  Sayiour,  ''if  they  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to 
them  the  other  also.  He  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  he 
completely  diverged  from  the  celestial  spirit  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  and  stamped  his  religion  with  the  alloy  of  fallible 
mortality.  His  human  nature  was  not  capable  of  maintaining 
the  sublime  forhearance  he  had  hitherto  inculcated.  Thirteen 
years  of  meek  endurance  had  been  rewarded  by  nothing  but 
aggravated  injury  and  insult.  His  greatest  persecutors  had 
been  those  of  his  own  tribe,  the  Koreishites,  especially  those 
of  the  rival  line  of  Abd  Schems ;  whose  vindictive  chief,  Abu 
Sofian,  had  now  the  sway  of  Mecca.  By  their  virulent  hos- 
tility his  fortunes  had  been  blasted ;  his  family  degraded,  im- 
poverished, and  dispersed,  and  he  himself  driven  into  exile. 
All  this  he  might  have  continued  to  bear  with  involuntary 
meekness,  had  not  the  means  of  retaliation  unexpectedly  sprung 
up  within  his  reach.  He  had  come  to  Medina  a  fugitive 
seeking  an  asylum,  and  craving  merely  a  quiet  home.  In  a 
little  while,  and  probably  to  his  own  surprise,  he  found  an 
army  at  his  command:  for  among  the  many  converts  daily 
made  in  Medina — the  fugitives  flocking  to  him  from  Mecca, 
and  proselytes  from  the  tribes  of  the  desert — were  men  of  reso- 
lute spirit,  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  fond  of  partisan  war- 
fare. Human  passions  and  mortal  resentments  were  awakened 
by  this  sudden  accession  of  power.  They  mingled  with  that 
zeal  for  religious  reform,  which  was  still  his  predominant  motive. 
lo  the  exaltations  of  his  enthusiastic  spirit  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself,  and  perhaps  did  so  effectuaUy,  that  the  power 
thus  placed  within  his  reach  was  intended  as  a  means  of  effect- 
ing bis  great  purpose,  and  that  he  was  called  upon  by  divine 
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command  to  use  it.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  purport  of  the 
memorable  manifesto  which  he  issued  at  this  epochs  and  which 
changed  the  whole  tone  and  fortunes  of  his  faith. 

"  Different  prophets/*  said  he,  "  have  been  sent  by  God  to 
illustrate  his  different  attributes  :  Moses  his  clemency  and  pro- 
yidence;  Solomon  his  ymdaTn^  siajesty,  and  glory;  Jesias  -Ohcisi 
his  righfteofisness,  onunsdemse,  asd  power  ^-his  i^iUeausness 
by  purity  of  conduct ;  his  omniscience  by  the  knowledge  he 
displayed  of  the  secrets  of  aH  hearts ;  liis  power  by  ihie  mirades 
he  wrought.  None  of  these  attributes,  however,  have  been 
sufficient  to  enforce  conviction,  and  even  the  miracles  of  Moses 
and  Jesus  have  been  treated  with  xmbelief.  T,  iSierefore,  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  am  sent  i?nth  like  sword  !  Let  fiiose  who 
promulgate  my  faith  enter  into  no  argnmeat  nor  disenssion ;  bat 
slay  all  who  refuse  obe^ence  to  lihe  law.  Whoever  fights  for 
the  true  faith,  whether  he  fall  or  conqtter,  w31  assuredly  recme 
a  glorious  reward." 

"  The  sword,"  added  he,  ^*is  the  key  of  heaven  and  hell; 
all  who  draw  it  in  the  caxise  of  the  ^ith  mil  be  rewarded  wrth 
temporal  advantages;  every  drop  shed  of  lheir  Mood,  every 
peril  and  hardship  endured  by  them,  will  be  registered  en  h^ 
as  more  meritorious  than  even  fasting  or  praying.  If  ifccy 
fall  in  battle,  their  ans  will  at  once  be  blotted  out,  »nd  tihey 
will  be  transported  to  paradise,  there  to  revel  in  eternal  pleasores 
in  the  arms  of  black-eyed  houris.'* 

Predestination  was  brought  to  aid  these  belligerent  doctrines. 
Every  ey«it,  according  to  tihe  Koran,  was  predesfined  fiptm 
eternity,  and  could  not  be  avoided.  No  man  could  eBe  sooner 
or  later  than  his  allotted  hour,  and  when  it  arrived,  it  would 
be  the  same,  whether  the  angd  of  deai;h  shotdd  find  Mm  in  ifcft 
quiet  of  his  bed,  or  amid  the  storm  of  hattle. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  and  revelations  which  converted 
Islamism  of  a  sudden  from  a  religion  of  meekness  and  philan- 
thropy to  one  of  violence  and  the  sword.  They  were  pectdiarly 
acceptable  to  the  Arabs,  harmonidng  with  their  habits,  and 
encouraging  their  predatory  propensities-  ^^Txitually  pirates  of 
the  desert,  it  is  not  lo  be  wondered  at  that,  after  this  open 
promulgation  of  the  BeBgion  of  "flie  Sword,  they  dhould  flock 
in  crowds  to  the  standard  of  the  prophet.  Stifl  no  violence 
was  authorised  by  Mahomet  against  raose  who  should  persist 
in  unbelief,  provided  they  should  readily  submit  to  has  temporal 
sway,  and  agree  to  pay  tribute;  and  here  we  see  lJm  first  in- 
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of  «oirldl|r  vahitioa  Mad.  &  •desire  lor  tempoisl  dominion 
dawBHig^  upon  hk  noBd.  StQl  it  wiU  he  found,  taat  the  tribute 
tiutt  ezftcfed  iRas  subsufiaiy  4o  liis  a^uling  fkaBaion,  and  mainly 
ei^nded  by  bim  in  the  extensioa  of  tbe  £utb. 

The  fiast  wad^  enteifinBes  of  Mahomet  betray  the  lurking 
resentment  we  have  noted.  They  were  directed  against  tbe 
csrayaas  <ef  Meeea,  belonging  to  bis  iinf>lacable  enemies  tbe 
KoreisfaiiteB.  The  three  &Bt  were  beaded  hy  Mahomet  in  per^ 
aoiiy  bat  Without  any  material  vesolt  The  rourth  was  confided 
to  a  Moslem,  name^  Abdallab  Ibn  Jasch  ;  who  was  sent  out 
with  eig^  HUT  ten  JDOsdlute  loflowen  on  the  3»ad  towards  South 
Arabia.  As  it  was  new  tbe  holy  month  <of  lUdjab,  sacred 
from  Violence  and  ra^e,  Abdallab  bad  sealed  orders,  not  to 
be  opened  matil  die  tlord  day.  These  orders  were  vaguely  yet 
wgaifeantly  wievded.  Abdallab  was  to  isepaur  to  tbe  valley  of 
Naldeh,  hetneen  Meeca  and  Tayef  {the  same  in  which  Ma- 
bomet  had  the  Tevielation  «f  the  Genii),  where  be  was  to  watch 
£ir  an  ei^eeted  «aBavaa  of  tbe  KKureishites.  '^  Perhaps,"  added 
tbe  letter  of  anfltnictions  shrewdly, — '^peiiha|>s  thou  mayest  be 
able  to  bring  us  sooae  tidings  of  it." 

AbdoBah  mdeistood  the  true  meaning  of  the  letter,  and 
acted  up  to  it.  Acdvaag  in  IIm  valley  of  Naldab,  he  descried 
tbecamvanyOMttistii&g^iseveial  camels  laden  with  meicban- 
dee,  and  enadneted  by  Ibnr  mesi.  Following  it  at  a  distance, 
be  sent  <Mie  4lf  hm  men,  diagnised  as  a  pilgrim,  to  overtake  it. 
fmm  the  wovda  of  the  latter,  tbe  Koreishites  supposed  his  com- 
paoidBS  4x>  he  Iflce  hdmself,  pilgisns  bound  to  Meoca.  Beside, 
it  was  the  BDonth  €£  Radjab,  when  die  desert  might  be  tra- 
velled in  aeouiky.  Searee  had  they  come  to  a  halt,  however, 
idiea  AhdaUah  and  bis  comrades  leU  on  them ;  killed  one  and 
took  two  prieoners ;  ihe  fomrth  -escaped.  The  victors  then  re- 
tamed  to  Meduia  with  their  priaonevs  and  booty. 

All  Medina  wias  seaxidatised  ait  this  breach  of  the  holy 
month.  Mahomet,  £nding  that  be  had  ventured  too  far, 
pKtended  to  be  Angry  with  Abdallab,  and  refused  to  take  ^ae 
sbare  of  the  booty  offered  to  him.  ConEding  in  the  va^eness 
of  his  instruettons,  be  insisted  that  he  had  not  comimaaded 
Abdalldai  to  Aed  blood,  or  commit  any  violence  during  the 
bdy  month. 

Tbe  damour  still  conianuing,  and  being  echoed  by  tbe 
Koreiihitei  <of  Mecca,  piodnoed  tbe  Hollowing  passa^  of  tbe 
Koran:— 
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''  They  will  ask  thee  concerning  the  sacred  month,  whether 
they  may  make  war  therein.  Answer:  to  war  therein  is 
grievous ;  hut  to  deny  God,  to  bar  the  path  of  God  against 
his  people,  to  drive  true  bdievers  from  his  holy  temple,  and 
to  worship  idols,  are  sins  far  more  grievous  than  to  kill  in  the 
holy  months." 

Having  thus  proclaimed  divine  sanction  for  the  deed,  Ma- 
homet no  longer  hesitated  to  take  his  share  of  the  booty.  He 
delivered  one  of  the  prisoners  on  ransom ;  the  other  embraced 
Islamism. 

The  above  passage  of  the  Koran,  however  satisfactory  it 
may  have  been  to  devout  Moslems,  will  scarcely  serve  to  ex- 
culpate their  prophet  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane.  The  expe- 
dition of  Abdallah  Ibn  Jasch  was  a  sad  practical  illustration  of 
the  new  religion  of  the  sword.  It  contemplated  not  merely 
an  act  of  plunder  and  revenge — a  venial  act  in  the  eyes  of 
Arabs,  and  justified  by  the  new  doctrines  by  being  exercised 
against  the  enemies  of  the  faith — but  an  outrage  also  on  the 
holy  month,  that  period  sacred  from  time  immemorial  against 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  which  Mahomet  himself  professed 
to  hold  in  reverence.  The  craft  and  secrecy  also  with  which 
the  whole  was  devised  and  conducted,  the  sealed  letter  of  in- 
structions to  Abdallah,  to  be  opened  only  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  at  the  scene  of  projected  outrage,  and  couched  in  lan- 
guage vague,  equivocal,  yet  sufficiently  significant  to  the 
agent;  all  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  conduct  of  Ma- 
homet in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  when  he  dared  openly 
to  pursue  the  path  of  duty,  ''  though  the  sun  should  be  arrayd 
against  him  on  the  right  hand  and  the  moon  on  the  left;"  all 
showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  turpitude  of  the  act  he  was 
authorising.  His  disavowal  of  the  violence  committed  by 
AbdaUah,  yet  his  bringing  the  Koran  to  his  aid  to  enable  him 
to  profit  by  it  with  impunity,  give  still  darker  shades  to  this 
transaction ;  which  altogether  shows  how  immediately  and 
widely  he  went  wrong  the  moment  he  departed  from  the  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  Christianity,  which  he  at  first  endeavoured 
to  emulate.  Worldly  passions  and  wordly  interests  were  fast 
getting  the  ascendancy  over  that  religious  enthusiasm  which 
first  inspired  him.  As  has  well  been  observed,  '^  the  first  drop 
of  blood  shed  in  his  name  in  the  Holy  Week,  displayed  him 
a  man  in  whom  the  slime  of  earth  had  quenched  the  holy 
flame  of  prophecy." 
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CHAPTER  im 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BBDEit. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet  received  intelli- 
gence that  his  arch  foe,  Aha  Sofian,  with  a  troop  of  thirty 
horsemen,  was  conducting  hack  to  Mecca  a  caravan  of  a  thou- 
sax\d  camels,  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  Syria.  Their 
route  lay  through  the  country  of  Medina,  between  the  range 
of  mountains  and  the  sea.  Mahomet  determined  to  intercept 
them.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  Ramadhan,  therefore, 
he  sallied  forth  with  three  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  of  whom 
eighty- three  were  Mohadjerins,  or  exiles  from  Mecca;  sixty- 
one  Awsites,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  Khazradites.  Each 
troop  had  its  own  banner.  There  were  but  two  horses  in  this 
little  army,*  but  there  were  seventy  fleet  camels,  which  the  troop 
mounted  by  turns,  so  as  to  make  a  rapid  march  without  much 
fatigue. 

Othman  Ibn  Affan,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  was  now 
Tetiimed  with  his  wife  Rokaia  irom  their  exile  in  Abyssinia, 
and  would  have  joined  the  enterprise,  but  his  wife  was  ill 
almost  unto  death,  so  that  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  remain 
m  Medina. 

Mahomet  for  awhile  took  the  main  road  to  Mecca,  then 
leaving  it  to  the  left  turned  toward  the  Bed  Sea,  and  entered  a 
fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Brook  Beder.  Here  he  laid  in 
wait  near  a  ford  over  which  the  caravans  were  accustomed  to 

*  ''The  Arabs  of  the  desert,"  says  Burckhardt,  "are  not  rich  in 
Worses.  Among  the  great  tribes  on  the  Bed  Sea,  between  Akaba  and 
Mecca,  and  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Mecca,  as  far  as  Yemen, 
horses  are  very  scarce,  especially  among  those  of  the  moimtainous  dis- 
tricts. The  settled  inhabitants  of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen  are  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  horses.  The  tribes  most  rich  in  horses  are  those 
^ho  dwell  in  the  comparatively  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
l^aoks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  on  the  Syrian  plains."— -JStcrvil- 
*»^iL50, 

H 
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pass.  He  caused  his  men  to  dig  a  deep  trench,  and  to  divert 
the  water  therein,  so  that  they  might  resort  thither  to  slake 
their  thirst  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  Abu  Sofian  having  received  early  intelli- 
gence that  Mahomet  had  sallied  forth  to  waylay  him  with  a 
superior  force,  despatched  a  messenger  named  Omair,  on  a  fleet 
dromedary,  to  summon  instant  relief  from  Mecca.  The  mes- 
senger arrived  at  the  Caaba  haggard  and  breathless.  Abn 
Jahl  mounted  the  roof  smd  sounded  the  alarm.  All  Mecca 
was  in  confusion  and  consternation.  Henda,  the  wtfe  of  Abu 
Sofian,  a  woman  of  a  fierce  and  iatrepid  nature,  called  upon 
her  father  Otha,  her  brother  Al  Wa£d,  her  uncle  Shaiba,  and 
ail  the  warriors  of  her  kindred,  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the  relief 
of  her  husband.  The  brothers,  too,  of  ilie  Koreishite  slain  by 
Abdallah  Ibn  Jasch,  in  the  valley  of  Nakkh,  seiaed  their  wea- 
pons to  avenge  his  death.  Motives  o£  infceeest  wene  minted 
with  eagerness  for  vengeance,  for  most  of  die  Koreisfaites  had 
property  embarked  in  the  caravan*  Ib  a  Uttie  while  a  force 
of  one  hundred  horse  and  (Sfeven  hundred  camels  hurried  fo^ 
ward  on  the  road  toward  S3rria.  It  was  led  by  Abu  Jahl,  now 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  age,  a  veteran  warrior  of  the 
desert  who  still  retained  the  fire,  and  almost  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  youth,  combined  with  the  rancour  of  old  age. 

While  Abu  Jahl,  with  his  forces,  was  hurrying  on  in  one 
direction,  Abu  Sofian  was  approaching  in  another.  On  aniv- 
ing  at  the  region  of  danger,  he  preceded  his  caravan  a  com- 
derable  distance,  carefully  regarding  every  track  and  footprint. 
At  length  he  came  upon  the  track  of  the  little  army  of  Ma- 
homet. He  knew  it  from  the  size  of  the  kernels  of  the  dates, 
which  the  troops  had  thrown  by  the  wayside  as  they  marched, 
— those  of  Medina  being  remarkable  for  their  smaUness.  On 
such  minute  signs  do  the  Arabs  depend  in  tracking  their  hes 
through  the  deserts. 

Observing  the  course  Mahomet  had  taken,  Abu  Sofian 
changed  his  route,  and  passed  along  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
until  he  considered  himself  out  ot  danger.  He  then  sent 
another  messenger  to  meet  any  Korebhites  that  might  have 
salUed  forth,  and  to  let  tham,  know  that  ibe  caraxran  wa»  safe) 
and  they  might  return  to  Meisca. 

The  messenger  met  the  Kormahtiwd  whea  ia  full  waxd^ 
On  hearings  that  the  caravan  was  safe,  they  came  to  a  halt  aad 
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eoamcA,    Some  were  for  piufaing  fbrwud  and  inflicting  a 
dgnal  pnBidiment  on  "i/lthomitt  wai  his  fiflowen ;  odien  wero 
firtuniiDg  back.     In  thu  diieHinMty  diey  sent  a  scout  to  recon- 
noitre the  «nemy.     He  brought  bsek  word  thai  they  were 
about  three  hundred  stroDg ;  this  increaaed  the  desbe  of  those 
whd  were  fac  htMe.    Ot^MTS  renKmstrated.     ^'  Consider,"  said 
they,  ^  these  «re  men  who  ha^  nothokg  to  lose ;  they  hare 
nodbkig  bat  their  «wofds ;  not  one  of  them  will  &11  without 
slaying  his  man.     Bende,  we  hm<e  retires  among  them ;  if 
we  conquer,  we  will  not  be  able  to  look  each  other  in  the  fiaoe, 
having  slain  each  other's  relatrres."     These  words  were  pre- 
dncing  their  effect,  but  the  brothers  of  the  Koreishite  who  nad 
been  dain  in  the  vafley  ef  Naklah,  were  instigated  by  Abu 
Jahl  to  cry  for  revenge.     That  fiery  old  Arab  seoonded  their 
i^ypeal.     ^  Forward  !*"  cried  he ;  '^  let  ns  get  water  from  the 
brook  Beder  for  the  feast  with  which  we  shall  make  meny  over 
the  escape  of  our  caravan."     The  main  body  of  the  troops, 
therefore,  elevated  their  standards  and  resuaaed  their  march, 
though  a  considerable  number  turned  back  to  Mecca. 

The  scouts  of  Mahomet  brought  him  notice  of  the  approadi 
of  this  force.  The  hearts  of  some  of  his  foilowers  failed  them ; 
&ey  had  come  finih  in  the  expectation  of  httle  fighting  and 
much  plunder,  and  were  dismayed  at  the  thoughts  of  such  an 
orerwhelmin^  host;  but  Mahomet  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  Allah  had  promised  Mm  an  easy  victory. 

The  Moslems  posted  themselves  on  a  rising  groixnd,  with 
water  at  the  foot  of  it.  A  hut,  or  shelter  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  had  been  hastily  erected  on  the  sommit  for  Mahomet, 
and  a  dromedary  stood  before  it,  on  which  he  might  fly  to  Me- 
dina in  case  of  diefeat. 

The  vBnguard  of  the  enemy  entered  the  valley  panting  with 
tinnt,  and  hastened  to  the  stream  to  drink ;  but  Hamza,  the 
nnde  of  Mahomet,  set  upon  them  with  a  number  of  his  men, 
and  slew  the  leader  with  his  own  hand.  Only  one  of  the  van- 
guard escaped,  who  was  afterwards  converted  to  the  ftdth. 

The  mam  body  of  the  enemy  now  approached  with  sowad 
of  trmnpet.  Three  Koreishite  wairiots  advanong  in  front, 
defied  the  bravest  of  the  Moslems  to  equal  combat.  Two  of 
&ese  challengers  were  Otha,  the  &tfaer-in-l8w  of  Abu  Sofian, 
and  Al  WaH^  Ins  brother-in-law.  The  third  challenger  WM 
Shaiba^  the  brother  of  Otha.     These  it  will  be  reeolkcted  had 

h2 
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been  instigated  to  sally  forth  firom  Mecca  by  Henda^  the  wife 
of  Aba  Sofian.     They  were  all  men  of  rank  in  their  tribe. 

Three  warriors  of  Medina  stepped  forward  and  accepted 
their  challenge;  but  they  cried  ^'No!  Let  the  renegades  of 
our  own  city  of  Mecca  advance,  if  they  dare."  Upon  this 
Hamza  and  Ali,  the  uncle  and  counn  of  Mahomet,  and  Obei- 
dah  Ibn  al  Hareth,  undertook  the  fight.  After  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  contest,  Hamza  and  Ali  each  slew  his  antagonist. 
They  then  went  to  the  aid  of  Obeidah,  who  was  severely 
wounded  and  nearly  overcome  by  Otha.  They  slew  the 
Koreishite  and  bore  away  their  associate,  but  he  presently  died 
of  his  wounds. 

The  battle  now  became  general.  The  Moslems,  aware  of 
the  inferiority  of  their  number,  at  first  merely  stood  on  the 
defensive,  maintaining  their  position  on  the  rising  ground, 
and  galling  the  enemy  with  flights  of  arrows  wheneyer  they 
sought  to  slake  their  intolerable  thirst  at  the  stream  below. 
Mahomet  remained  in  his  hut  on  the  hill,  accompanied  by  Abu 
Beker,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer.  In  the  course  of  the 
battle  he  had  a  paroxysm,  or  fell  into  a  kind  of  trance.  Coming 
to  himself,  he  declared  that  God  in  a  vision  had  promised  him 
the  victory.  Rushing  out  of  the  hut,  he  caught  up  a  handful 
of  dust  and  cast  it  into  the  air  toward  the  Koreishites,  exclaim- 
ing, ^^  May  confusion  light  upon  their  faces."  Then  ordering 
his  followers  to  charge  down  upon  the  enemy :  '^  Fight,  and 
fear  not,''  cried  he ;  ^*  the  gates  of  paradise  are  under  &e  shade 
of  swords.  He  will  assuredly  find  instant  admission  who  falls 
fighling  for  the  ^uth.** 

In  the  shock  of  battle  which  ensued,  Abu  Jahl,  who  was 
urging  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  received  a 
blow  of  a  scimetar  in  the  thigh,  which  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  Abdallah  Ibn  Masoud  put  his  foot  upon  his  breast, 
and  while  the  fiery  veteran  was  still  uttering  imprecations  and 
curses  on  Mahomet,  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

The  Koreishites  now  gave  way  and  fled.  Seventy  remained 
dead  on  the  field,  and  nearly  the  same  number  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Fourteen  Moslems  were  slain,  whose  names  remain  on 
record  as  martyrs  to  the  faith. 

This  signal  victory  was  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
principles;  the  Moslems  being  fresh  and  unwearied,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a  ri^ng  ground,  and  a  supply  of  water ;  while 
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the  Koreishites  were  &tigaed  by  a  hasty  march,  parched  with 
thirst,  and  diiniiiished  in  force,  by  the  loss  of  numbers  who  had 
turned  back  to  Mecca.     Moslem  writers,  howerer,  attribute 
this  eariy  triumph  of  the  fiiith  to  supernatural  agency.     When 
Mahomet  scattered  dust  in  the  air,  say  they,  three  thousand 
angelic  warriors  in  white  and  yellow  turbans,  and  long  dazzling 
robes,  and  mounted  on  black  and  white  steeds,  came  rushing 
like  a  blast,  and  swept  the  Koreishites  before  them.     Nor  is 
this  affirmed  on  Moslem  testimony  alone,  but  given  on  the  word 
of  an  idolater,  a  peasant  who  was  attending  sheep  on  an  adja- 
cent hilL     ^'  I  was  with  a  companion,  my  cousin,''  said  the 
peasant,  "  upon  the  fold  of  the  mountain  watching  the  conflict, 
and  waiting  to  join  with  the  conquerers  and  share  the  spoil. 
Suddenly  we  beheld  a  great  doud  sailing  towards  us,  and  within 
it  were  the  neighing  of  steeds  and  braying  of  trumpets.     As 
it  approached,  squadrons  of  angels  salhed  forth,  and  we  heard 
the  terrific  yoice  of  the  archangel  as  he  urged  his  mare  Haizum, 
'  Speed !  speed !  Oh  Haizum !'     At  which  aw&l  sound  the 
he^  of  my  companion  burst  with  terror,  and  he  died  on  the 
spot,  and  1  had  well  nigh  shared  his  fate."* 

When  the  conflict  was  over  Abdallah  Ibn  Masoud  brought 
the  head  of  Abu  Jahl  to  Mahomet,  who  eyed  the  grissly  trophy 
with  exultation,  exclaiming,  ^'  This  man  was  the  Pharaoh  of  our 
nation.*'  The  true  name  of  this  veteran  warrior  was  Amni  Ibn 
Hasham.  The  Koreishites  had  given  him  the  surname  of  Abu 
'Ihoem,  or  Father  of  Wisdom,  on  account  of  his  sagacity.  The 
Moslems  had  changed  it  to  Abu  Jahl,  Father  of  Folly.  The 
latter  appellation  has  adhered  to  him  in  history,  and  he  is  never 

*  This  miraculous  aid  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  e.  g. : 
"  God  had  already  given  you  the  victory  at  Beder,  when  ye  were  in- 
ferior In  number.  When  thou  saidst  unto  the  faithful,  Is  it  not  enough 
for  yon  that  your  Lord  should  assist  you  with  three  thousand  angels, 
sent  down  jfrom  heaven?  Verily,  if  ye  persevere,  and  fear  God,  and 
your  enemies  come  upon  you  suddenly,  your  Lord  will  assist  you  with 
five  thousand  angels,  distinguished  by  their  horses  and  attire. 

"  0  true  believers,  ye  slew  not  those  who  were  slain  at  Beder  your- 
sehes,  but  God  slew  them.  Neither  didst  thou,  O  Mahomet,  cast  the 
gravel  into  their  eyes,  when  thou  didst  seem  to  cast  it ;  but  God  cast 
it"— jStife't  Koran,  chap.  iii. 
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meatioBed  by  true  beUdveis  without  the  ejaculatioiiiy  ^  May  he 
be  accursed  of  Giod." 

The  Mo^oas  wha  had  faUen  m  battle  were  honourably 
interred  ;  as  to  the  bodies  of  the  Koreishites,  they  were  con- 
temptuously thrown  into  a  pit  whach  had  beeaa  digged  for  them. 
The  question  was  how  to  diniose  of  the  prisoners.  Omax  was 
for  striking  off  their  heads ;  but  Abu  Beker  advised  that  they 
should  be  given  up  on  ransom.  Mahomet  observed  that  Omar 
was  like  Noah,  who  prayed  for  the  destruction,  of  the  g^ty  by 
the  deluge  ;  but  Abu  Beker  waa  like  Abraham,  who  interceded 
for  the  guilty.  He  decided  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Bub  two  of 
the  prisoners  were  put  to  death ;  ooe^  named  Nadhar,  for  hav- 
ing ridiculed  the  Koran  as  a  collection  of  Persian  tales  and 
fables ;  the  othnr,  named  Okba»  for  the  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Mahomet  when  he  first  preached  ia  the  Caaba,  axid  when  he 
was  rescued  by  Abu  Beluar.  Several  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
poor  were  liberated  on  merely  making  oath  never  agam  to 
take  up  arms  against  Mahomet  or  his  followers.  The  rest  were 
detained  until  ransoms  should  be  sent  by  their  fri^idek 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  prisoners  was  Al  Abbas> 
the  unde  of  Mahomet.  He  had  beea  captured  by  Abu  Yaser, 
a  man.  of  small  stature.  As  the  bystanders  sc(^Eed  at  the  dis- 
parity of  size^  Al  Abbas  pretended  that  he  really  had  surrendered 
to  a  horseman  of  nigantLc  size,  mounted  on  a  steed  the  like  of 
whieh  he  had  never  seen  before.  Abtt  Yaser  would  have 
steadily  maintained  the  truth  of  his  capture,  but  Mahomet, 
willing  to  spare  the  humiliation  of  his  uncle,  intimated  that  the 
captor  had  been  aided  by  the  angel  GahdeL 

Al  Abbas  would  have  excused  himself  from  paying  ransom, 
alleging  that  he  was  a  Moslem  in  heart,  and  had  only  taken 
part  in  the  battle  on  compulsuon ;  but  his  excuse  did  not  avail. 
It  is  thou^t  by  mainy  that  he  reaUy  had  asecret  undBrBtandiiig 
with  his  nephew,  and  was  employed  by  him  as  a  spy  la  MIbocS) 
both  before  and  shsp  the  batde  of  Beder. 

Another  prisoner  of  gre&t  importance  to  Mahomet  was  Abol 
Aass,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Sicinab.  The  prophet  would 
fain  have  drawn  his  son-in-law  to  him  and  enrolled  him  among 
his  disciples,  but  Abul  Aass  remained  stubborn  in  unbelie£ 
Mahomet  then  ofEered  to  set  him  at  liberty  on  condkioar  of  bis 
returning  to  him  his  dau^^hter.     To  this  the  infid<el  agveed ; 
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snd  Z&d,  the  faithful  {reedman  of  the  prophet,  was  sent  with 
several  companions  to  Mecca,  to  bring  Zeinab  to  Medina ;  in 
the  meantime,  her  husband,  Abul  Aass,  remained  a  hostage  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  compact. 

Before  the  army  returned  to  Medina  there  was  a  division  of 
the  spoil ;  for  though  the  carayaa  of  Abu  Sofian  had  escaped, 
yet  considerable  booty  of  weapons  and  camels  had  been  taken 
in  the  battle,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  would  accrue  from  the 
ransom  of  die  priaoBers.  On  this  oocasioo,  Mahomet  ordered 
lihtt  the  whole  i^ovdd  be  eqiially  divided  among  all  the  Moslems 
eDgaged  in  the  enterprise ;  aad  though  it  was  a  long-established 
custom  among  the  .Ajabs  to  give  a  nmrdi  part  of  the  booty  to 
the  chief,  yet  he  contented  himself  with  the  same  share  as  the 
rest  AmoBff  tihe  spoil  wbioh  fell  to  his  lot  was  a  famous 
swoid  of  admirable  temper,  called  Dhnl  Fakar,  or  the  Piercer. 
He  e?6r  aifWwq^  bore  it  when  in  battle ;  and  bis  son-in-law, 
Ali,  inherited  it  at  his  death. 

This  equal  dist29)ution  of  the  booty  caused  gtest  murmurs 
among  the  troops.  Those  who  had  borne  the  bnmt  of  the  fight, 
and  had  been  most  active  in  taking  the  spoil,  complained  that 
they  had  to  share  alike  widi  those  who  had  stood  aloof  from 
the  a&ay,  and  with  the  old  men  who  had  remained  to  g^ard 
the  eamp.  The  dispute,  observes  Sale,  resemble*  that  of  the 
stMers  of  I>md  in  relation  to  spoils  taken  from  the  Amale- 
kites;  t^se  who  had  been  in  the  action  inasting  that  they 
who  tarried  by  the  stuff  should  have  no  share  of  the  spoil.  The 
decision  was-  the  same — ^that  they  should  share  alike.  (1 
Samuel,  eh.  xzx.  21-25.)  Mahomet,  firom  his  knowledge  of 
bible  history,  may  have  been  guided  by  this  decision.  The 
division  ef  the  spoils  was  an  important  point  to  settle  for  a 
leader  about  to  enter  on  a  career  of  predatory  war£uw.  For- 
tunately, he  had  a  timely  revelation  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Meectk,  regulating  §ot  the  future  die  division  of  all  booty  gained 
m  fighting  for  the  MA* 

S«ch  are  the  partaieuhir9  of  the  famous  battle  of  Beder,  the 
first  victc»y  of  the  Saracens* under  the  standard  of  Mahomet; 
inconsiderable  p^ops  in  itself,  but  stupendous  in  its  results; 
being  the  eommencement  of  a  career  of  victories  which  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  woiid.. 
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CHAPTEB  IVm. 

DEATH  OF  THE  PBOPHBT*S  DAUOHTEB  BOKAIA — RE8TOBATION  OF  HIS 
DAUGHTEB  ZEINAB — ^EFFECT  OF  THE  PBOPHET'S  MALEDICTION  OK 
ABU  LAHAB  and  his  FAMILY — ^FBANTIO  BAOE  OF  HENDA,  THE  WIFE 
OF  ABU  BOFIAN — MAHOMET  NABBOWLT  ESCAPES  ASSASSINATION — 
EMBASSY  OF  THE  KOBEISHTTES— THE  KINO  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

Mahomet  returned  in  triumph  to  Medina  with  the  spoils  and 
prisoners  taken  in  his  first  hattle.  His  exultation,  nowever, 
was  checked  hy  domestic  grief.  Rokaia^  his  beloved  daughter, 
so  recently  restored  from  exile,  was  no  more.  The  messenger 
who  preceded  Mahomet  with  tidings  of  his  victory,  met  the 
funeral  tndn  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  bearing  her  body  to  the 
tomb. 

The  affliction  of  the  prophet  was  soothed  shortly  afterward 
by  the  arrival  from  Mecca  of  his  daughter  Zeinab,  conducted 
by  the  faithful  Zeid.  The  mission  of  Zeid  had  been  attended 
with  difficulties.  The  people  of  Mecca  were  exasperated  by 
the  late  defeat,  and  the  necessity  of  ransoming  their  prisoners. 
Zeid  remained,  therefore,  without  the  walls,  and  sent  in  a 
message  to  Kenanah,  the  brother  of  Abul  Aass,  informing  him 
of  the  compact,  and  appointing  a  place  where  Zeinab  should 
be  delivered  into  his  hands.  Kenanah  set  out  to  conduct  her 
thither  in  a  litter.  On  the  way  he  was  beset  by  a  throng  of 
Koreishites,  determined  to  prevent  the  daughter  of  Mahomet 
from  being  restored  to  him.  In  the  confusion,  one  Habbar 
Ibn  Aswad  made  a  thrust  at  the  litter  with  a  lance,  which,  had 
not  Kenanah  parried  it  with  his  bow,  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  Zeinab.  Abu  Sofian  was  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  noise 
and  tumult,  and  rebuked  Kenanah  for  restoring  Mahomet^s 
daughter  thus  publicly,  as  it  might  be  construed  into  a  weak 
concession;  Zeinab  was  taken  back,  therefore,  to  her  home, 
and  Kenanah  delivered  her  up  secretly  to  Zeid  in  the  course  of 
the  following  night. 

Mahomet  was  so  exasperated  at  hearing  of  the  attack  on 
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his  daughter,  that  he  ordered,  whoerer  shoiild  take  Hahhar,  to 
bum  him  alive.  When  his  rage  had  subsided,  he  modified  this 
command.  '^  It  is  for  God  alone,"  said  he,  '^  to  punish  man 
with  fire.  If  taken,  let  Habbar  be  put  to  death  with  the 
sword.** 

The  recent  triumph  of  the  Moslems  at  Beder  struck  the 
Koreisbites  of  Mecca  with  astonishment  and  mortification. 
The  man  so  recently  driven  a  fugitive  from  their  walls  had 
suddenly  started  up  a  powerful  foe.  Several  of  their  bravest 
and  most  important  men  had  fidlen  beneath  his  sword ;  others 
were  his  captives,  and  aw^ted  a  humiliating  ransom.  Abu 
Lahab,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  and  always  his  vehement 
opposer,  had  been  unable,  from  illness,  to  take  the  field.  He 
died  a  few  days  after  hearing  of  the  victory,  his  death  being 
hastened  by  the  exasperation  of  his  spirits.  Pious  Moslems, 
however,  attribute  it  to  the  curse  pronounced  by  Mahomet 
aforetime  on  him  and  his  family,  when  he  raised  his  hand  to 
hurl  a  stone  at  the  prophet  on  the  hill  of  Safa.  That  curse, 
say  they,  fell  heavily  also  on  his  son  Otha,  who  had  repudiated 
the  prophet's  daughter,  Rokaia :  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
lion,  in  the  presence  of  a  whole  caravan,  when  on  a  journey  to 
Syria. 

By  no  one  was  the  recent  defeat  at  Beder  felt  so  severely  as 
by  Abu  Sofian.  He  reached  Mecca  in  safety  with  his  caravan, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  was  to  hear  of  the  triumph  of  the  man  he  de- 
tested, and  to  find  his  home  desolate.  His  wife  Henda  met  him 
with  firantic  lamentations  for  the  death  of  her  father,  her  uncle, 
and  her  brother.  Rage  mingled  with  her  grief,  and  she  cried 
night  and  day  for  vengeance  on  Hamza  and  Ali,  by  whose 
hands  they  had  fallen.* 

*  It  18  a  received  law  among  all  the  Arabs,  that  whoever  sheds  the 
blood  of  a  man,  owes  blood  on  that  account  to  the  family  of  the  slain 
person.  This  ancient  law  is  sanctioned  by  the  Koran.  **  O  true  be- 
lieyers,  the  law  of  retaliation  is  ordained  to  you  for  the  slain;  the  free 
shall  die  for  the  free."  The  Blood  revenge,  or  Thar,  as  it  is  termed 
in  Arabic,  is  claimed  by  the  relatives  of  aU  who  have  been  killed  in 
open  war,  and  not  merely  of  the  actual  homicide,  but  of  all  his  relations, 
for  those  killed  in  wars  between  two  tribes,  the  price  of  blood  is  re- 
quired from  the  persons  who  were  known  to  have  actually  killed  them. 

The  Arab  regards  this  blood  revenge  as  one  of  his  most  sacred  rights, 
as  well  as  duties;  no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  him  to  give  it 
up.  He  has  a  proverbial  saying,  '*  Were  hell-fire  to  be  my  lot,  I  would 
not  relinquish  the  Thar."— See  Burckhardi,  v.  i.  314,  Notes. 
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Abu  Sefiaa  summoned  two  hundred  fleet  horsemen,  each 
with  a  sack  of  meal  at  his  saddle-bow,  the  scanty  provisions  of 
an  Arab  for  a  foray ;  as  he  sallied  forth  he  vowed  neither  to 
anoint  his  head,.pernune  his  beard,  nor  i^proach  a  female^  until 
he  had  met  Mahomet  face  to  face.  Scouring  the  country  to 
within  three  miles  of  the  gates  of  Medina,  he  slew  two  of  the 
prophet's  followers^  ravaged  the  fields,  and  burnt  the  date-trees. 

Mahomet  sallied  £orth  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
force.  Abu  Sofiam,  regardless  of  his  vow,  did  not  await  his 
s^proach,  but  turned  bridle  and  fled.  His  troop  clattered  after 
him,  throwing  off  their  sacks  of  meal  iu  the  hmny  of  their 
flight;  whence  this  scampering  affiur  was  derisively  cuied  ^The 
war  of  the  meal  socks." 

Moslem  writers  record  an  imminent  risk  of  the  prophet,  while 
yet  in  the  field  on  tiiis  occasion.  He  was  one  day  sleeping 
alone  at  the  ft>ot  of  a  tree,  at  &  distance  from  his  oamp,  when 
he  was  awakened  by  a  noise,  and  bdield  Durthur,  a  hostile 
warrior,  standing  over  him  with  a  drawn  swoid.  "  Oh,  Maho- 
met," cried  he,  *^  who  is  there  now  to  save  thee  ?"  *'  God!" 
replied  the  prophet.  Struck  with  conviction,  Durthur  let  fall 
his  sword,  which  was  instantly  seized  upon,  by  Mahomet 
Brandishing  the  weapon,  he  exclaimed  in  turn,  '^  Who  is  there 
now  to  save  thee,  ol^  Durthur?"  ^'  Alas,  no  one!*^  replied  the 
soldier.  "  Then  leam.  from  me  to  be  mercifuL"  So  saying  he 
returned  the  swoed.  The  heart  of  the  warrioB  was  overcome; 
he  adsnowiedged  Mahomet  aa  the  prophet  of  Giod,.  and  em- 
braced the  faith. 

As  if  the  anecdote  were  not  su£&ciently  marvellous,  other 
devout  Moslems  affirm  that  the  deliverance  of  Mahomet  was 
through  the  intervention  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  wlio,  at  the  mo- 
ment Durthur  was  about  to  strike,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
breast  with  his  invisible  hand„  which  caused  him  to  let  fall  his 
sword. 

About  this  time  the  Koreishiteft  of  Mecca  bethougibtu  tliem- 
selves  of  the  relatives  and  disciples  of  Mahomet  who  had  tafcea 
refuge  from  their  persecutions  in  Abysstma ;  most  of  whom.still 
remained  there  ui^r  the  proteeti»n  of  the  Nfljasliee  or  Ab^- 
sinian  king.  To  Idiis  potentate  th&Koreiishites  sent  an  •mbsssy 
to  obtain  the-  persons  of  the  fr^tives.  One  of  die  ambassadors 
was  Abdallah  Ibn  Rabia ;  another  was  Amm  Ibn  Al  Aass,  the 
distinguished  poet  who  had  assailed  Mahomet  at  the  outset  of 
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his  mission  with  lampoons  and  madngals.  He  was  now  more 
matored  in  years,  and  as  remarkable  for  his  acute  sagacity  as 
for  his  poetic  talents.  He  was  still  a  redoubtable  opponent  of 
the  faith  of  Islam,  of  which  in  after  years  he  was  to  prove  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  disting^hea  champions. 

Amru  and  Abdallah  opened  their  embassy  in  the  Oriental 
sfyle  by  the  parade  of  rich  presents,  and  then  requested,  in 
the  name  of  the  Koreish  authorities  of  Mecca,  that  the  fugitives 
might  be  delivered  up  to  them.  The  king  was  a  just  man,  and 
snmmaned  the  Moslems  before  him  to  explain  this  new  and 
dangerous  heresy  of  which  they  were  accused.  Among  their 
namber  was  Gianr^  or  Jaffu:,  tfaie  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  and  brother 
of  Ali,  consequently  the  cousin  of  Mahomet.  He  was  a  man  of 
persuasive  eloquence  and  a  most  prepossessing  appearance.  He 
stood  forth  on  this  occasion^  and  expounded  the  doctrines  of 
Iskmi  with  zeal  and  power.  The  king,  who,  as  has  been  ob« 
served,  was  »  Nestorian  Christian,  found  these  doctrines  so 
similar  in  numy  respects  to  those  of  his  sect,  aad  so  opposed  to 
the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Koveishites,  that,  so  far  from  giving 
up  the  fugitives,  he  took  them  more  especially  into  favour  and 
proteetioB,  and  returning  to  Amru  and  AbdaUah  the  presents 
they  had  broogiit^  dismissed  them  from  his  court 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

GROWING  POWEB  OF  MAHOMET — ^HIS  BBBENTMENT  AGATK8T  THE  JEWS — 
INSULT  TO  AN  ARAB  DAMSEL  BT  THE  JEWISH  TBIBE  OF  KAUfOBLA — 
A  TUMULT — THE  BENI  KAINOKA  TAKE  REFUGE  Dl  THEIB  CASTLE — 
SUBDUED  AND  PUNISHED  BT  CONFISCATION  AND  BANISHMENT — ^MAR- 
RIAGE OF  OTHMAN  TO  THE  PROPHET'S  DAUGHTER  OMM  KOLTHUM, 
AND  OF  THE  PROPHET  TO  HAFZA. 

The  battle  of  Beder  had  completely  changed  the  position  of 
Mahomet ;  he  was  now  a  triumphant  chief  of  a  growing  power. 
The  idolatrous  tribes  of  Arabia  were  easily  converted  to  a 
faith,  which  flattered  their  predatory  inclinations  with  the  hope 
of  spoil,  and  which,  after  all,  professed  but  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  primitive  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  the  first  cavalcade, 
therefore,  which  entered  the  gates  of  Medina  with  the  plunder 
of  a  camp,  made  converts  of  almost  all  its  heathen  inhabitants, 
and  gave  Mahomet  the  control  of  the  city.  His  own  tone  now 
became  altered,  and  he  spoke  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  sovereign. 
The  first  evidence  of  this  change  of  feeling  was  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  were  three  principal  and  powerful 
families  of  Medina. 

All  the  concessions  made  by  him  to  that  stiff-necked  race 
had  proved  fruitless ;  they  not  only  remained  stubborn  in  un- 
belief, but  treated  him  and  his  doctrines  with  ridicule.  Assma, 
the  daughter  of  Merwan,  a  Jewish  poetess,  wrote  satires  against 
him.  She  was  put  to  death  by  one  of  his  fanatic  disciples. 
Abu  Afak,  an  Israelite,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  likewise  slain  for  indulging  in  satire  against  the  prophet. 
Kaab  Ibn  Aschraf,  another  Jewish  poet,  repaired  to  Mecca 
after  the  battle  oiF  Beder,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the 
Koreishites  to  vengeance,  reciting  verses  in  which  he  extolled 
the  virtues  and  bewailed  the  death  of  those  of  their  tribe  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  Such  was  his  infatuation,  that  he 
recited  these  verses  in  public,  on  his  return  to  Medina,  and  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  prophet's  adherents,  who  were 
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f^ted  to  the  slain.  Stung  bj  this  invidious  hostility,  Mahomet 
ooe  day  exclaimed  in  his  anger,  ''  Who  yvWl  rid  me  of  this  son 
of  Aschraf ?''  Within  a  few  days  afterwards  Kaab  paid  for  his 
poetry  with  his  life,  being  slain  by  a  zealous  Ansarian  of  the 
Awsite  tribe. 

An  event  at  length  occurred  which  caused  the  anger  of 
Mahomet  against  the  Jews  to  break  out  in  open  hostility.  A 
damsel  of  one  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabs  who  brought 
milk  to  the  city,  was  one  day  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
Bern  Eainoka,  or  children  of  Kainoka,  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Jewish  families.  Here  she  was  accosted  by  a  number  of 
young  Israelites,  who,  having  heard  her  beauty  extolled,  be- 
sought her  to  uncover  her  face.  The  damsel  refused  an  act 
coDtrary  to  the  laws  of  propriety  among  her  people.  A  young 
goldsmith,  whose  shop  was  hard  by,  secretly  fastened  the  end 
of  her  veil  to  the  bench  on  which  she  was  sitting,  so  that  when 
she  rose  to  depart,  the  garment  remained,  and  her  face  was 
exposed  to  view.  Upon  this  there  was  laughter  and  scoffing 
amoDg  the  young  Israelites,  and  the  damsel  stood  in  the  midst 
confounded  and  abashed.  A  Moslem  present,  resenting  the 
shame  put  upon  her,  drew  his  sword,  and  thrust  it  through 
the  body  of  the  goldsmith ;  he  in  his  turn  was  instantly  slain 
by  the  Israelites.  The  Moslems  from  a  neighbouring  quarter 
flew  to  arms,  the  Beni  Eainoka  did  the  same,  but  being  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  took  refuge  in  a  stronghold.  Mahomet 
interfered  to  quell  the  tumult;  but,  being  generally  exasperated 
against  the  Israelites,  insisted  that  the  offending  tribe  should 
forthwith  embrace  the  faith.  They  pleaded  the  treaty  which 
he  had  made  with  them  on  his  coming  to  Medina,  by  which 
they  were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion;  but  he  was 
not  to  be  moved.  For  some  time  the  Beni  Kainoka  refused  to 
yield,  and  remained  obstinately  shut  up  in  their  stronghold; 
but  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender.  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba 
Solul,  the  leader  of  the  Khazradites,  who  was  a  protector  of 
this  Jewish  tribe,  interfered  in  their  favour,  and  prevented  their 
being  put  to  the  sword;  but  their  wealth  and  effects  were 
confiscated,  and  they  were  banished  to  Syria,  to  the  number  of 
seven  hundred  men. 

The  arms  and  riches  accruing  to  the  prophet  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  this  confiscation,  were  of  great  avail  in  the  ensuing 
wars  of  the  faith.    Among  the  weapons  which  fell  to  the  share 
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of  Mahomet,  are  eaumerated  ilixee  avrords:  MeAaaa,  tbe 
Keen ;  al  Battar,  tbe  Trenchant ;  mad  Hiatefy  the  Deadly.  Two 
lances,  -al  MoDi^ari,  the  Di^Moser,  «ad  al  Monthawi,  the  De- 
ertro jer.  A  cuirass  of  silyer,  named  al  Eadha,  and  another 
named  al  Saadia,  said  to  have  heen  given  by  Saul  to  David, 
when  about  to  encomiter  Goliflih.  There  was  a  bow,  too,  called 
al  Catiim,  or  the  Siax)sg,  but  it  did  not  answer  to  ito  naiae, 
for  in  the  first  battle  in  whidi  the  prophot  used  it,  he  diew  it 
with  such  foFoe  that  he  broke  it  in  pieees.  In  general,  he  tued 
ihe  Arabian  kind  of  bow,  with  appropnaile  anxms  and  laiiees 
and  fwbade  his  £[>lk>w««  to  use  those  of  Persia. 

Mahomet  now  sought  no  longer  to  conciHate  the  Jews  ;  on 
Ihe  contiary,  diey  became  objects  of  his  religious  hostility.  He 
revoked  the  regidatbn  by  which  he  had  made  Jerusalem  the 
Kebla  or  point  of  prayer,  and  establiidied  Mecca  in  its  place,  to- 
wards which,  ever  since,  the  MahometasB  turn  their  faces  when 
performing  ^eir  devotions. 

l^ie   death   of  the  prophet's  dangfatmr  Rokaia  had  been 
properly  deplwed  by  her  husband  Oihman.     To  console  the 
latter  for  his  loss,  OmaXy  his  brother  in  arms,  ofilared  him,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  his  daughter,  Hafza,  for  wife.     She  was 
the  widow  of  Hobash,  a  Suhamite,  cigfateen  years  of  age,  aad 
of  tempting  beauty,  yet  Othman  dedined  the  matdi.     Omar 
was  indignant  at  what  he  conceived  a  slight  to  his  daii^hter 
and  to  himself,  and  comj^bdned  of  it  to  Mahomet.'*     ^  Be  not 
grieved,  Omaar,'*  replied  the  prophet ;  **  a  better  wife  is  A^a^Mi^j 
for  Othman,  and  a  better  husband  for  thy  daughter."     He  in 
efifect  &;ave  his  own  daughter  0mm  Kolthum  to  Olhman  ;  and 
took  me  fair  Ha&a  to  -mfe  himself.     By  these  politic  allianees 
he  grappled  both  Othman  and  Omar  more  stron^y  to  his  aide^ 
whue  he  gratified  hb  own  inclinations  for  female  beauty.    Ha&l^ 
next  to  Ayesha,  was  the  most  fo;voured  of  his  wives  ;  and  was 
intrusted  widi  ifae  coffer  containing  the  chapters  and  verses  of 
the  Koran  as  they  were  revealed. 
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nCNDA  INCITES  IBU  SOVIAN  AKI>  THB  KOBXIflHITES  TO  BBVJBMUB  TSE 
DEATH  OV  HEB  BELkTIOKS  flLAIH  IN  TBBB  BATTLE  OF  BXDEB — THB 
X0BEISHITS8  8AIXT  FOBTB,  VOLLOWKD  BT  BENBA.  AMD  HEB  FEKALE 
OOHPANIOSnS — ^BATTLB  OF  (NStOD — ^FEBOdOUS  TBIDMPH  OF  aEBDA — 
lUHQMBT  00N8OLBS  wnwiCT^  97  XABBTINO  HENO,  THE  DAUOHTXB 
OFOUETA. 

As  the  power  of  Mahomet  increased  in  Medina,  tbe  hostility 
of  the  £x»eisfaites  in  M«oca  augmented  in  virulence.  Abu 
Sofian  held  oowrmand  in  the  sacred  city,  and  was  incessantly 
urged  to  war&re  by  his  wife  Henda,  whose  fierce  spirit  could 
take  no  rest,  until  *^  blood  revenge"  had  been  wreaked  on 
those  by  whom  her  Csther  and  brother  had  been  skin.  Ak- 
rema,  aiso,  a  sen  of  Abu  Jahl,  and  who  inherited  his  fatber^s 
hatred  of  tbe  prophet^  damoured  for  vengeance.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  H^ira,  therefore,  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Beder,  Abu  Sofian  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  most  of  them  KoreishiteSy  though  there  were  also 
Arabs  of  the  tribes  of  Kanana  and  Tehama.  Seven  hundred 
were  armed  with  corslets,  and  two  hmidred  were  horsemen; 
Akrema  was  one  of  the  captains,  as  was  also  Kaled  Ibn  al 
Waled,  a  warrior  of  mdomitable  valour,  who  afterwards  rose  to 
great  renown.  The  banners  were  borne  in  firoDt  by  the  race 
of  Ahd  al  Dar,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Roreish,  who  had  a 
hereditary  right  to  the  fivemost  place  in  council,  the  foremost 
rank  in  battle,  and  to  bear  the  standard  in  the  advance  of  the 
araay. 

In  the  rear  of  the  host  followed  the  vindictive  Henda,  with 
^en  pxiaeipal  wom^a  of  Mecca,  relatives  of  those  slain  in 
&  battle  of  Bed^ ;  sometimes  filling  the  air  with  wailiiupi 
and  lamentBlkms  £9r  the  dead ;  at  oiher  times  animatiDg  the 
troops  with  the  sound  of  timbrels  and  warlike  chants.  As 
they  passed  ^irough  the  village  of  Abwa,  where  Amina  the 
mother  of  Mahomet  was  int^^,  Henda  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  tearing  the  mouldering  bones  out  of  the  gxa;re. 
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Al  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  who  still  resided  in 
Mecca,  and  was  considered  hostile  to  the  new  &ith,  seeing' 
that  destruction  threatened  his  nephew  should  that  army  come 
upon  him  by  surprise,  sent  secretly  a  swifib  messenger  to  in- 
form him  of  his  danger.  Mahomet  was  at  the  village  of  Koba 
when  the  message  reached  him.  He  immediately  hastened 
back  to  Medina,  and  called  a  council  of  his  principal  adhe- 
rents. Representing  the  insufficiency  of  their  force  to  take  the 
field,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  should  await  an  attack 
in  Medina,  where  the  very  women  and  children  could  aid  them 
by  hurling  stones  from  the  house-tops.  The  elder  among  his 
followers  joined  in  his  opinion;  but  the  young  men,  of  heady 
valour  at  all  times,  and  elated  by  the  late  victory  of  Beder, 
cried  out  for  a  fair  fight  in  the  open  field. 

Mahomet  yielded-  to  their  clamours,  but  his  forces,  when 
mustered,  were  scarce  a  thousand  men;  one  hundred  only  had 
cuirasses,  and  but  two  were  horsemen.  The  hearts  of  those 
recently  so  clamorous  to  sally  forth,  now  misgave  them,  and 
they  would  fain  await  the  encounter  within  the  walls.  ''No," 
replied  Mahomet,  ''  it  becomes  not  a  prophet  when  once  he  has 
drawn  the  sword  to  sheathe  it;  nor  when  once  he  has  advanced, 
to  turn  back,  until  God  has  decided  between  him  and  the  foe.'* 
So  saying,  he  led  forth  his  army.  Part  of  it  was  composed  of 
Jews  and  Khazradites,  led  by  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba  Solui.  Ma 
hornet  declined  the  assistance  of  the  Jews  unless  they  embraced 
the  faith  of  Islam,  and  as  they  reiiised,  he  ordered  them  back  to 
Medina;  upon  which  their  protector,  Abdallah,  turned  back 
also  with  nis  Khazradites;  thus  reducing  the  army  to  about 
seven  hundred  men. 

With  this  small  force  Mahomet  posted  himself  upon  the  hiU 
of  Ohod,  about  six  miles  from  Medina.  His  position  was 
partly  defended  by  rocks  and  the  asperities  of  the  hill,  and 
archers  were  stationed  to  protect  him  in  flank  and  rear  from 
the  attacks  of  cavaliy.  He  was  armed  with  a  helmet  and  two 
shirts  of  mail.  On  his  sword  was  engraved,  "  Fear  brings  dis- 
grace; forward  lies  honour.  Cowardice  saves  no  man  from  his 
fate."  As  he  was  not  prone  to  take  an  active  part  in  battle,  he 
confided  his  sword  to  a  brave  warrior,  Abu  Dudjana,  who  swore 
to  wield  it  as  long  as  it  had  edge  and  temper.  For  himself,  he, 
as  usual,  took  a  commanding  stand  whence  he  might  overlook 
the  field. 
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The  Koieishites,  confident  in  their  numbers,  came  marching 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  banners  flying.  Abu  Sofian  led  the 
centre;  there  were  a  hundred  horsemen  on  each  wing;  the 
left  commanded  by  Akrema,  the  son  of  Abu  Jahl,  the  right 
by  Khaled  Ibn  al  Waled.  As  they  advanced,  Henda  and  her 
companions  struck  their  timbrels  and  chanted  their  war  song ; 
shrieking  out  at  intervals  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Beder.  '*  Courage,  sons  of  Abd  al  Dar !" 
cried  they  to  the  standard-bearers.  *'  Forward  to  the  fight! 
close  with  the  foe !  strike  home  and  spare  not.  Sharp  be  your 
swords  and  pitiless  your  hearts  !" 

Mahomet  restrained  the  impatience  of  his  troops;  order- 
ing them  not  to  commence  the  fight,  but  to  stand  firm  and 
roaiTitain  their  advantage  of  the  rising  ground.  Above  all,  the 
archers  were  to  keep  to  their  post,  let  tne  battle  go  as  it  might, 
lest  the  cavalry  should  £all  upon  bib  rear. 

The  horsemen  of  the  left  wing,  led  by  Akrema,  now  attempted 
to  take  the  Moslems  in  flank,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  arcners, 
and  retreated  in  confusion.  Upon  this  Hamza  set  up  the  Mos- 
lem war-cry,  Amit!  amit!  (Death!  death!)  and  rushed  down 
with  his  forces  upon  the  centre.  Abu  Dudjana  was  at  his  light 
hand,  armed  with  the  sword  of  Mahomet,  and  having  a  red  band 
romid  his  head,  on  which  was  written,  *^  Help  comes  from  God ! 
victory  is  ours!*' 

The  enemy  were  staggered  by  the  shock.  Abu  Dudjana 
dashed  into  tne  midst  of  them,  dealing  deadly  blows  on  every 
fiide,  and  exclaiming,  ''  The  sword  of  God  and  his  prophet ! 
Seven  standard-bearers,  of  the  race  of  Abd  el  Dar,  were,  one 
afiter  the  other,  struck  down,  and  the  centre  began  to  yield. 
The  Moslem  archers,  thinking  the  victory  secure,  forgot  the 
commands  of  Mahomet,  and  leaving  their  post,  dispersed  in 
quest  of  spoil,  crying,  "  Booty !  booty  !'*  Upon  this  Khaled, 
Ikying  the  horse,  got  possession  of  the  ground  abandoned 
by  the  archers,  attacked  the  Moslems  in  rear,  put  some  to 
flight,  and  threw  the  rest  in  confusion.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  a  horseman,  Obbij  Ibn  Chalaf  by  name,  pressed 
through  the  throng,  crying,  "  Where  is  Mahomet?  There  is* 
no  safety  while  he  lives.''  But  Mahomet,  seizing  a  lance  from 
an  attendant,  thrust  it  through  the  throat  of  the  idolater,  who 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  "  Thus,"  says  the  pious  Al  Jannabi, 
**died  this  enemy  of  God,  who,  some  years  before,  had  me- 
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meed  die  prophet,:  saying,.  '  I  shall  find  a  daj  to-  slaj-  thee. 
*  Have  a  caz»/  vma  the  repLy ;  ^  if  it  pleafie  Ailah,  thou  thyself 
ahdl  &]!  heneath  my  hand/'' 

la  the  midst  of  the  raelee  a  stone  £Dom  a  sliag;  stmiek  Ma- 
homet on  the^  mouth,  cutting  fais  lip  and  knocking  oixb  one  o£ 
his  ^nt  teeth ;,  he  was  wounded  in  the  £sbce  also  hy  an.  acrow, 
ih»  iron  head  of  which  remained  in  the  wound»  Hamoai^  too, 
while  slaying  at  Koreishite^  was  transfixed  hjr  the  lanoe  of 
Waksa,  an  Ethiopian  slave,  who  had  heen:  promised  his  free- 
d«a  if  he  i^ould  ne^enge  ibe  death  of  his  master,  slain  hy 
Hamza  in  the  hattle  of  Beder.  Mosab  Ibn  Omaiv,  also,  who 
hore  the  stmdard  of  Mahomet,  was  laid  low,  but  Ali  seized  tiie 
sacred  banner,  and  bore  it  aloft  amidst  the  storm  of  battle. 

As  Mosaah  resembled  the-  |Hx>phet  in  pemson,  a  shout  was 
pub  up  by  the  enemy  that  Mahomet  wae  aain.  The  Koreishr 
ites  were  inspired  with  vedoulded  ardour  at  the  aouad:  the 
Moslems  fled  in.  despair,  bearing  with  them  Abu.  Beker  and 
Omai!^  who  were  wouoded.  Raab,  tiie  son  of  Malek,  however, 
beheld  Mahomet  lying  aoK^ng  the  wonnded  in  a  dtteh^  and 
knew  him  by  hia  armour.  '^  Oh  believers !"  cried  he,  ^'  the 
prophet  of  God  yet  lives*  To  the  seseuel  to  the  rescuer 
Mahomet  was  dsownt  forth,  and  bonie  up  the  hiU  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a.  rock,  where  the  Moslems  prepased  for  a  despa»te 
defence.  The  Koreishites,  however,  thinking  Mahomet  dain, 
forbore  to  pursue  them,  contenting  themselves  with  plundering 
and  mutilating  the  dead.  lEL^ada  and  hei^  female  companions 
were  foremost  in  the  savage  work  of  vengeanoe;,  and  tne  fero- 
cious h^*oine  sought  to  tear  out  and  devour  the  heart  of  Hamak 
Abu  Sofian  bore  a  part  of  the  mangled  body  upon  hia  lance, 
and  descending  the  hill  in  triumph,  exehumea,  emltingly, 
''  War  has  its  vicissitudes.  The  battle  of  Ohod  succeeds  to 
the  batlde  of  Beder." 

The  Ej)reishites  having  withdrawn,  Mahomet  descended  firom 
the  rode,  and  visited  the  field  of  battle.  At  sight  o£  the  body 
of  his  uade  Hamza,  so  brutally  mangled  and  mutilated,,  he 
vowed. to  inflict  like  outrage  on  seventy  of  the  enemy  when  ia 
his  power.  Hia  gprief,  we  are  told,  was  soothed  by  the  angel 
Gelnid^^  n^oassiued  him  tfaa/t  Hamza  was-  enxegistered  an  in- 
haJ^itant  of  ther  seventh,  heaven,  by  the  title  of  "  The  lion  of 
God  and. of  hiS' prophet/' 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  wem  interred  two  and  two,  and  thiee 
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and  three,  in  the  places  where  they  had  fallen.  Mahomet  for- 
bade his  followers  to  mourn  for  the  dead  hy  cutting  off  their 
hair,  rending  their  garments,  and  the  other  modes  of  lamenta- 
tion usual  among  the  Arabs ;  but  he  consented  that  they  should 
weep  for  th^  dead,. as  tears  relieve  the  overladen  heart. 

llie  night  succeeding  the  battle  was  one  of  great  disquietude, 
lest  the  Koreishites  should  make  another  attack,  or  should  sur- 
prise Medina.  On  the  following  day  he  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  city,  hovering  near  the  enemy,  and  on  the  return 
of  night  lighting  numerous  wftfcek<^reak  Abu  Sofian,  however, 
had  received  intelligence  that  Mahomet  was  still  alive.  He  felt 
hiBiself  too  weak  to  attack  the  city  therefbfe,  while  Mahomet 
was  in  the  field,  and  might  come  to  its  assistanoe;  and.  he 
feared  that  the  latter  might  be  vdnforced  by  its  inhabitants, 
aad  seek  him  with  snpenor  numbers.  Contenting  himself, 
liwrelbn,  with  the  xeoent  victory,  he  made  a  trace  with  the 
Modems  fos  a  year,,  and  letnmed  in  tnumpb  to  Mecca. 

Mahomet  sought  coosdation  lor  this  mortifying  defeat  by 
taking  to  himsell  anothev  wile,  Hend,  the  dai^^hter  of  Omeya, 
a  man  of  great  iafiaence.  She  was  a  widow,  and  had,  with 
her  hnsband^  been  among  the  number  of  the  fugitives  in  Abys- 
sinia She  was  now  twenty-eight  yeavs  of  age,  and  had  a  son 
named  Salma,  whence  she  was  commonly  etSM  Omm  Sahna, 
or  the  Ikther  of  Salma.  Being  distinguidied  for  grace  and 
beauty,  she  had  been  sought  by  Abu  Beker  aod  Omar,  but 
without  sooeess.  Even  Mahomet  at  first  met  with  difficulty. 
"Alas!*'  said  she,  <<what  happness  can  the  prophet  of  God 
expect  with  me  ?  I  am  no  longer  youn^ ;  I  have  a  son,  and 
I  am  of  a  jealous  disposition.''  '^  As  to  thy  age,"  replied  Ma- 
homet, '<  thou;  art  much  younger  than  I.  As  to  thy  son,  I  will 
be  a  Inther  to  himi;  as  to  thy  jealous  disposition,  I  will  pray 
Alkh  to  root  it  from  thy  heart." 

A  sepacate  dwdling  was  pr^ared  &»  the  bride,  adjacent  to 
the  iM0S(|Bie!r  The  household  goods,  as  stated  by  a  Moslem 
wnter,  coosbted  of  a  sack  of  barley,  a  hand-mill,  a  pan,  and  a 
pot  of  hod  or  butter.  Sudi  were  as  yet  the  narrow  means  of 
the  prophet ;  or  rather^  such  the  fragauty  of  his  halnts  and  the 
nmplic^y  of  Ajmk  life; 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

TRBACHEBY  OF  CERTAIN  JEWISH  TRIBES;  THEIR  PUNISHMENT — DEVO- 
TION or  THE  prophet's  FREEDMAN  ZEID;  divorces  HIS  BEAUTIFUL 
WIFE  ZEINAB,  THAT  SHE  MAT  BECOME  THE  WIFE  07  THE  PROPHET. 

The  defeat  of  Mahomet  at  the  battle  of  Ohod  acted  for  a  time 
unfayourably  to  his  cause  among  some  of  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
tribes,  as  was  evinced  by  certain  acts  of  perfidy.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  two  towns,  AdhaL  and  Kara,  sent  a  deputation  to  him, 
professing  an  inclination  to  embrace  the  fsath,  and  requesting 
missionaries  to  teach  them  its  doctrines.     He  accordingly  sent 
six  disciples  to  accompany  the  deputation ;  but  on  the  journey, 
while  reposing  by  the  brook  Radje  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Hodseitites,  the  deputies  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  Moslems, 
slew  four  of  them,  and  carried  the  other  two  to  Mecca,  where 
they  gave  them  up  to  the  Koreishites,  who  put  them  to  death. 
A  similar  act  of  treachery  was  practised  by  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Nadjed.    Pretending  to  be  Moslems,  they  sought 
succour  from  Manomet  a^nst  their  enemies.     He   sent  a 
number  of  his  followers  to  their  aid,  who  were  attacked  by  the 
fieni  Suleim  or  Suleimites,  near  the  brook  Manna,  about"  four 
days*  journey  from  iVIedina,  and  slain  almost  to  a  man.     One 
of  the  Moslems,  Amru  Ibn  Omeya,  escaped  the  carnage  and 
made  for  Medina.     On  the  way  he  met  two  unarmed  Jews  of 
the  Beni  Amir;    either  mistaking  these  for  enemies,  or  pro- 
voked to  wanton  rage  by  the  death  of  his  comrades,  he  fell 
upon  them  and  slew  them.    The  tribe,  who  were  at  peace  with 
Mahomet,  called  upon  him  for  redress.     He  referred  the  matter 
to  the  mediation  of  another  Jewish  tribe,  the  Beni  Nadher, 
who  had  rich  possessions  and  a  castie,  called  Zohra,  within 
three  miles  of  Medina.     This  tribe  had  engaged  by  treaty, 
when  he  came  a  fugitive  from  Mecca,  to  maintain  a  neutrality 
between  him  and  his  opponents.     The  chief  of  this  tribe  being 
now  applied  to  as  a  me(£ator,  invited  Mahomet  to  an  interview. 
He  went,  accompanied  by  Abu  Beker,  Omar,  Ali,  and  a  few 
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others.  A  repast  was  spread  in  the  open  air  before  the  man- 
sion of  the  chief.  Mahomet,  however,  received  private  infOT« 
mation  that  he  had  been  treacherously  decoyed  hittier,  and  was 
to  be  slain  as  he  sat  at  the  repast:  it  is  said  that  he  was  to  be 
crushed  by  a  mill-stone,  flung  from  the  terraced  roof  of  the 
house.  Vnthout  intimating  his  knowledge  of  the  treason,  he 
left  the  company  abruptly,  and  hastened  back  to  Medina. 

His  rage  was  now  Idudled  against  the  whole  race  of  Nad  * 
her,  and  he  ordered  them  to  leave  the  country  within  ten  days 
on  pain  of  death.  They  would  have  departed,  but  Abdallah 
the  Khazradite  secretly  persuaded  them  to  stay  by  promising 
them  aid.  He  failed  m  his  promise.  The  Beni  Nadher,  thus 
disappointed  by  the  *'  Chief  of  the  Hypocrites,*'  shut  themselves 
op  in  their  castle  of  Zohra,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Ma- 
homet, who  cut  down  and  burnt  the  date-trees,  on  whicn  they 
depended  for  supplies.  At  the  end  of  six  days  they  capitulated, 
and  were  permitted  to  depart,  each  with  a  camel  load  of  effects, 
arms  excepted.  Some  were  banished  to  Syria,  others  to  Khai- 
bar,  a  strong  Jewish  city  and  fortress,  distant  several  days' 
journey  from  Medina.  As  the  tribe  was  wealthy,  there  was 
great  spoil,  which  Mahomet  took  entirely  to  himself.  His 
followers  demurred  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  parti- 
tion revealed  in  the  Koran ;  but  he  let  them  know  that  accord- 
ing to  another  revelation,  all  booty  gained,  like  the  present, 
without  striking  a  blow,  was  not  won  by  man,  but  was  a  gift 
from  God,  ana  must  be  delivered  over  to  the  prophet  to  be 
expended  by  him  in  good  works,  and  the  relief  of  orphans,  of 
the  poor,  and  the  traveller.  Mahomet  in  effect  did  not  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  benefit,  but  shared  it  among  the  Mohad- 
jerins,  or  exiles  from  Mecca;  two  Nadherite  Jews  who  had 
embraced  Islamism,  and  two  or  three  Ansarians  or  Auxiliaries 
of  Medina,  who  had  proved  themselves  worthy,  and  were  poor. 

We  forbear  to  enter  into  details  of  various  petty  expeditions 
of  Mahomet  about  this  time,  one  of  which  extended  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tabuk,  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  to  punish  a 
horde  which  had  plundered  the  caravans  of  Medina.  These 
expeditions  were  checkered  in  their  results,  though  mostly 
productive  of  booty ;  which  now  began  to  occupy  the  minds  of 
the  Moslems,  almost  as  much  as  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
The  spoils  thus  suddenly  gained  may  have  led  to  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, as  we  find  a  revelation  of  the  passage  of  the  Koran, 
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forbidding  wine  and  games  of  iiABun},  i^MMe  fruitful  caiifles  of 
strife  and  insuboc^dinatioa  m  pvedotorr  camps. 

During  -this  peiiod  of  \m  oaceer,  Makomet  in  more  thaa  ias» 
instance  nairowij  escaped  Mliag  by  tiie  hand  of  an  aasaosia. 
He  himBelf  is  ebsi^gied  wil^  ihe  use  of  tendioos  means  io  rid 
himself  of  an  enemy;  for  it  is  said  lliai  he  aeist  Amrs  Ibn 
Omeya  on  a  seeret  errand  to  Mecca,  to  aasassixuite  Aim  Sofian, 
bat  that  l^e  plot  was  disootrered,  aiad  llie  asaassia  obIj  escaped 
by  rapid  flight.  The  diatrge,  however,  is  not  well  stdwtantiated, 
.BM  is  contrary  to  his  ^neral  diaracter  and  comdoet. 

If  Mahomet  had  relentless  eaemies,  he  had  deiTotod  fiiends, 
i%D.  instance  of  wMch  we  hare  m  the  case  of  his  freedman  and 
adopted  son  Zeid  Ibn  Haiel^.  fie  had  been  one  of  the  firrt 
converts  to  the  faMi,  and  one  of  its  most  vaiiant  c^mpaoos. 
Mahomet  consulted  him  on  «11  ooeasionSi  and  employed  ium.  in 
his  domestic  ooncenis.  One  day  he  enteied  Im  house  mih.  the 
freedom  with  whidi  a  fridxer  enters  the  dwelime^  e£  a  son. 
Z^d  was  absent,  but  Zeinab  his  wife,  whom  he  had  recently 
manied,  was  at  home.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Djasch,  of  tb^ 
country  of  Kaiba,  and  considered  the  feirest  of  her  tribe.  In 
ifhe  privacy  df  home  0he  had  laid  aside  her  y&I  and  part  of  her 
attire,  so  that  her  boaoty  «tood  reveakd  iio  the  ^aze  of  Ma- 
homet on  Im  «addeii  entrance.  He  could  not  refram.  from 
-expressions  of  wonder  and  admkatian,  to  which  she  made  no 
reply,  but  repeated  them  all  to  her  husband  on  his  iretusn.  Zeid 
Isnew  the  amorous  suseeptibilxty  of  Mahomet,  and  saw  that  he 
liad  been  captivated  hy  the  bemity  of  Zdnab.  Hastening  after 
him,  he  t)£^d  to  vepudiake  hss  -wife;  hut  iiie  prophet  ferbade 
it  as  contrary  to  the  law.  The  seal  of  Zeid  was  not  "to  be 
diecked;  he  loved  his  4)eantiful  wife,  but  he  venerated  the 
prophet,  and  he  divorced  himself  wi&oat  dehiy.  When  the 
requisite  term  of  separation  had  elapsed,  Mahomet  -acaepted, 
with  gratitude,  this  pious  saecifiee.  His  nuptrnk  with  Zmnab 
surpassed  in'splendour  all  h»  other  macriagBS.  His  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  all  comers ;  tiaey  ^.ere  feasted  with  the  dOesh  of 
sheep  and  lambs,  w^  cafces  of  badeyy  with  honey,  aadfrnuis, 
and  fevoutite  beverages;  so  they  eat  and  dmnk  their  fill  and 
then  departed — ^railing  aqgaiast  the  divorce  as  ehamefel,  mod  the 
marriage  as  mcestuous. 

At  this  critical  juneturo  was  revealed  diat  part  of  &^  thirty- 
third  chapter  of  the  Koran,  distingm^ng  sektives  by  ad^iptiim 
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from  relatives  by  blood,  acocording  to  which  there  was  no  sin  in 
manying  one  who  had  been  the  wife  of  an  adopted  son.  This 
timely  revelation  pacified  the  faithful;  but,  to  destroy  all  shadow 
of  a  scruple,  Mahomet  revoked  his  adoption,  and  directed  2ieid 
to  resume  his  original  appellation  of  Ibn  Hareth,  after  his 
natural  father.  The  beautiful  Zeinab,  however,  boasted  thence- 
forth a  superiority  over  the  ofther  wives  of  the  prophet  on  the 
score  of  the  revelation,  aQeg^g  that  her  marriage  was  ordained 
ly  heaven.* 

*  This  was  Mahom^s  second  wife  of  the  name  ofZcSmft);  the  first, 
who  had  died  some  time  previous,  was  the  daughter  of  Chn»Bima. 
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CHAPTER  IXn. 

BZPBDinov  or  kahohbt  JLOAiner  thb  beni  mostalbk— he  espouses 

BABRA,  ▲  GAPnyifr— TBEACHEBT  OF  ABDALLAH  IBK  OBBA — ^ATESHA 
SLAHBEBED-^HEB  YHTDICATION — ^HER  IKNOCBNCB  PSOVBD  BT  A  BS- 
YELATION. 

Among  the  Arab  tribes  which  ventured  to  take  up  arms  against 
Mahomet  after  his  defeat  at  Ohod,  were  the  Beni  Mostalek,  a 
powerful  race  of  Roreishite  origin.     Mahomet  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  being  assembled  in  warlike  guise  under  their 
prince  Al  Hareth,  near  the  walls  of  Moralsi,  in  the  territory  of 
Redaid,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  Red  Sea.     He  immediately 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  the  &ithfiil,  ac- 
companied by  numbers  of  the  Rhazradites,  led  by  their  chief 
Abdallah  Ibn  Obba.     By  a  rapid  movement  he  surprised  the 
enemy;  Al  Hareth  was  filled  at  the  onset  by  the  flight  shot  of 
an  arrow ;  his  troops  fled  in  confusion  after  a  brief  resistance,  in 
which  a  few  were  slain.     Two  hundred  prisoners,  five  thousand 
sheep,  and  one  thousand  camels,  were  the  fruits  of  this  easy 
victory.     Among  the  captives  was  Barra,  the  daughter  of  Al 
Hareth,  and  wife  to  a  young  Arab  of  lier  kin.     In  the  division 
of  the  spoil  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  Thabet  Ibn  Reis,  who  de- 
manded a  high  ransom.     The  captive  appealed  to  Mahomet 
against  tins  extortion,  and  prayed  that  the  ransom  might  be 
mitigated.     The  prophet  regarded  her  with  eyes  of  desire,  for 
she  was  fair  to  look  upon.     '*  I  can  serve  thee  better,"  said  he, 
*'  than  by  abating  thy  ransom :  be  my  wife.*'    The  beautifiil 
Barra  g^ve  ready  consent ;  her  ransom  was  paid  by  the  prophet 
to  Thabet;  her  kindred  were  liberated  by  the  Moslems,  to 
whose  lot  they  had  fallen ;  most  of  them  embraced  the  ftith, 
and  Barra  became  the  wife  of  Mahomet  after  his  return  to 
Medina. 

After  the  battle,  the  troops  crowded  round  the  wells  of 
Moraisi  to  assuage  their  thirst.  In  the  press  a  quarrel  tobo 
between  some  of  the  Moha4Jerins,  or  exiles  of  Mecca,  and  the 
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Khazradites,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  received  a  blow.  His 
comrades  rushed  to  revenge  the  insult,  and  blood  would  have 
been  shed  but  for  the  interference  of  Mahomet.  The  Khazra- 
dites  remained  incensed,  and  other  of  the  people  of  Medina 
made  common  cause  with  them.  Abdallah  Um  Obba,  eager  to 
take  advanta^  of  eveij  circumstance  adverse  to  the  rising 
power  of  Mahomet,  drew  lus  kindred  and  townsfolk  apart. 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  insults  you  have  brought  upon  your- 
selves by  harbouring  these  fugitive  Roreishites.  You  have  taken 
tbem  to  your  houses,  and  given  them  your  goods,  and  now  they 
tom  upon  and  maltreat  you.  They  would  make  themselves  your 
masters  even  in  your  own  house;  but  by  Allah,  when  we  return 
to  Medina,  we  will  see  which  of  us  is  strongest** 

Secret  word  was  brought  to  Mahomet  of  this  seditious  speech. 
Omar  counselled  him  at  once  to  make  away  with  Abdallah;  but 
the  prophet  feared  to  excite  the  vengeance  of  the  kindred  and 
adherents  of  the  powerful  Khazradite.  To  leave  no  time  for 
mutiny,  he  set  off  immediately  on  the  homeward  march , 
altihough  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  continued  on 
throughout  the  night,  nor  halted  until  ihe  following  noon, 
when  the  wearied  soldiery  cared  for  nothing  but  repose. 

On  arriving  at  Medina,  he  called  AbdfOlah  to  account  for 
his  seditious  expressions.  He  flatiy  denied  them,  pronouncing 
the  one  who  had  accused  him  a  liar.  A  revelation  from  heaven, 
however,  established  the  chare^  agunst  him  and  his  adherents. 
"  These  are  the  men,"  says  the  Koran,  *^  who  say  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Medina,  do  not  bestow  anything  on  the  refugees  who 
are  with  the  apostie  of  God,  that  they  may  be  compelled  to 
separate  from  him.  They  say,  verily,  if  we  return  to  Medina, 
the  worthier  will  expel  thence  the  meaner.  God  curse  them ! 
how  are  they  turned  aside  from  the  truth." 

Some  of  tne  friends  of  Abdallah,  convinced  by  this  revelation, 
advised  him  to  ask  pardon  of  the  prophet;  but  he  spumed 
their  counsel.  *^  You  have  already,  said  he,  *'  pursuaaed  me 
to  give  this  man  my  coimtenance  and  friendship,  and  now  you 
would  have  me  put  myself  beneath  his  very  feet.*' 

Nothing  could  persuade  him  that  Mahomet  was  not  an 
idolater  at  heart,  and  his  revelations  all  imposture  and  deceit. 
He  considered  him,  however,  a  formidable  rival,  and  sought  in 
every  way  to  injure  and  annoy  him.     To  this  implacable  hos- 
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tifify  is  attributed  A  Maiulalous  story  wliich  lie  prapag^^  ftb»«it 
Ayesha,  tbuB  £MFO(Biite  wi&  of  the  foo^ihet. 

It  was  due  custom  iMi  Mahomet  always  to  have  one  of  .fais 
wives  with  hiniy  on  hismilitaiy  eaqpeditioB^  as  oniaijpanion  and 
solaoe ;  she  uras  itaken  by  let,  and  on  ihe  rooent  oooasicm  the 
lot  had  fidkn  imbl  Ayesha.  She  travelled  ia  a  Utter  iadosed 
by  curtains,  aad  borne  on  ihe  back  of  a  oameit  which  was  led 
by  an  attendant.  <ki  the  xfitiim  homeward  the  army,  on  one 
occasion,  coming  to  a  halt,  the  attendants  of  Ayesha  wove  as- 
tonished to  '£nd  the  litter  empty.  Be£ere  they  had  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  doe  arrived  on  a  •camel  led  by  a  youthfol 
Arab  named  Safwan  Iba  al  MoatteL  This  jArowBfwtancelMwang 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Abdallah,  he  proolauaed  it  .!»  the 
world  affaer  his  .retizm  to  Jfedina,  affirmiag  .that  Ayesha  bad 
been  guilty  of  wantonness  with  the  youthful  Safiwan. 

Tl»^  story  wm  ea^rly  caught  up  aad  droulated  by  Hanma, 
the  sister  of  the  beautiful  Zeinab,  whom  Mahomet  had  recently 
espoused,  And  who  hoped  to  benefit  her  aster  by  the  down£Eui 
of  her  deadly  rival  Ayesha;  it  was  echoed  also  by  Mistaihj  a 
kinsman  of  Abu  Bekeor,  and  was  celebrated  in  sataricnl  vessea  by 
a  poet  name  Hasan; 

It  was  some  time  befose  Ayesha  knew  of  the  scandal  thus 
dseulating  at  her  expense.  Sioknesd  had  oan&ied  .her  to  the 
house  on  her  reinum  to  Medina^  and  no  one  ventured  to  tdl 
her  of  what  she  was  accused.  She  remarked,  however,  that 
the  prophet  was  stem  aad  sileiub,  and  no  longer  treated  her 
with  Ins  usual  tendemeBS.  On  her  recovery,  she  heard  with 
consternation  the  crime  alleged  against  her,  and  protested  iier 
innocence.    The  following  is  her  version  of  the  stoiy  3-^ 

The  army,  on  its  homeward  march,  had  encamped  not  hi 
from  Me^na,  when  ooders  were  given  in  the  night  >to  march 
The  attendants,  as  uanal,  brought  a  camel  befliwe  the  tent  of 
Ayesha,  and  pLadng  the  Utter  on  the  ground,  netired  until  she 
tx>uld  take  her  seat  within  it.  As  she  was  about  to  entei^  she 
missed  her  necklace^  and  returned  into  the  tent  to  aeek  iL  In 
the  mean  time  the  attendants  lifted  the  litter  upon  the  camnly  and 
strapped  it  £Eist,  not  pere^ving  that  it  was  empty^  she  being 
slender  and  of  little  w*eight.  When  she  retimed  from  seeking 
the  necklace,  the  camel  was  gone,  and  the  army  was  on  the 
march;  whereupon  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle  and  sat 
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down,  tniAtig  Aaft,  idiea  her  dbsenoe  AoM  he  dmomni^ 
some  pexBODB  would  be  •sent  hank  ia  •quest  of  her. 

Wme  ^m  vested,  Safwan  Ibn  «1  Moarttely  the  yonng'  Asebj 
bemg  one  of  the  veaDP-i^ard,  oMoe  up,  and,  reeogmaiBg  her, 
aeco^ied  ker  idih  the  usual  Moidem  safaztstiony  ^  To  God  we 
bdoBg,  aiod  to  €rod  ire  must  return !  Wife  of  *tfae  fiophet, 
why  dost  thou  remain  behind  ?" 

Ayeeha  made  no  reply,  hot  drew  her  'veil  eloeer  over  her  iace. 
Samn  tinn  alighted,  aided  her  to  mount  the  camel,  and, 
taking  ihe  lindle,  hastened  to  vejoin  the  amij.  The  son  had 
risen,  howerer,  helbxe  he  overtook  it»  just  without  dM  walls  of 
Medina. 

This  account,  given  by  Ayesha,  and  attested  by  Safvran  Ibn 
al  Moattel,  was  satisfactory  to  her  parents  and  particular 
friends ;  but  was  scoffed  at  by  Abdallah  and  his  adherents,  "  the 
Hypocrites/'  Two  parties  uius  arose  on  the  subject,  and  great 
stnfe  ensued.  As  to  Ayesha,  she  shut  herself  up  within  her 
dwellings  refusii(ig  all  food,  and  weeping  day  and  night  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul. 

Mahomet  was  sorely  troubled  in  mind,  and  asked  counsel 
of  Ali  in  his  perplexity.  The  latter  made  light  of  the  affair, 
observing  that  bis  misfortune  was  the  frequent  lot  of  man. 
The  prophet  was  but  little  consoled  by  this  suggestion.  He 
remained  separated  from  Ayesha  for  a  month;  but  his  heart 
yearned  toward  her ;  not  merely  on  account  of  her  beauhr,  but 
because  he  loved  her  society.  In  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  he  fell 
into  one  of  those  trances  which  unbelievers  have  attributed  to 
epilepsy ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  a  seasonable  reve- 
lation, which  will  be  found  in  a  chapter  of  the  Koran.  It  was 
to  this  effect: — 

They  who  accuse  a  reputable  female  of  adultery,  and  pro- 
duce not  four  witnesses  of  the  fact,  shall  be  scourged  with 
fourscore  stripes,  and  their  testimony  rejected.  As  to  those 
who  have  made  the  charge  against  Ayesha,  have  they  produced 
four  witnesses  thereof?  If  they  have  not,  they  are  liars  in 
the  sight  of  (xod.  Let  them  receive,  therefore,  the  punishment 
of  their  crime. 

The  innocence  of  the  beautiful  Ayedia  being  thus  miracu- 
lously made  manifest,  the  prOphet  took  her  to  his  bosom  with 
augmented  affection.  Nor  was  he  slow  in  dealing  the  pre- 
scribed castigation.      It  is  true,  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba  was  too 
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powerful  a  personage  to  be  subjected  to  the  scoui^  but  it  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow  calumniaton.  The 
poet  Hasan  was  cured  for  some  time  of  his  propensity  to  make 
satirical  verses,  nor  could  Hamna,  though  a  female,  and  of 
great  personal  charms,  escape  the  infliction  of  stripes  ;  for 
Mahomet  observed  tliat  such  beauty  should  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  gentler  nature. 

The  revelation  at  once  convinced  the  pious  Ali  of  the  purity 
of  Ayesha;  but  she  never  forgpot  nor  forgave  that  he  had 
doubted ;  and  the  hatred  thus  implanted  in  her  bosom,  was 
manifested  to  his  great  detriment  in  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant concerns  of  his  after  jife. 
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CHAPTER  nm. 

THB  UTTLE  OF  THB  MOAT — ^BBAVEHT  OF  SAAD  IBN  MC  AD-— DEFEAT  OF 
THE  KOEEISHTTES — CAFTUBB  OF  THE  JEWISH  CABTUB  OF  KOBAIDA — 
8AAD  DECIDES  AS  TO  THE  FUNISHHENT  OF  TBS  JEWS— MAHOMET 
ESPOUSES  BBHANA,  A  JEWISH  CAPTIYE — ^HIS  UFB  BHDAMOBBSD  BT 
SO&CEBT;  8ATBD  BT  A  BBYELATIOE  OF  THB  AMOBL  OABBIBL. 

DuRiKO  the  year  of  truce  which  succeeded  the  hattle  of  Ohod, 
Abu  Sofian,  the  restless  chief  of  tiie  Koreishites,  formed  a 
confederacy  with  the  Arah  tribe  of  Ghatafan  and  other  tribes 
of  the  desert,  as  well  as  with  many  of  the  Jews  of  the  race  of 
Nadher,  whom  Mahomet  had  driven  from  their  homes.  The 
trace  being  ended,  he  prepared  to  marqh  upon  Medina  with 
these  confederates,  their  combined  forces  amounting  to  ten  thou- 
sand men. 

Mahomet  had  early  intelligence  of  the  meditated  attack,  but 
his  late  reverse  at  Ohod-made  him  wary  of  taking  the  field 
against  such  numbers ;  especially  as  he  feared  the  enemy  might 
have  secret  allies  in  Me£na ;  where  he  distrusted  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  and  the  Hypocrites,  the  partisans  of  Abdallah  Ibn 
Obba,  who  were  numerous  and  powexful. 

Great  exertions  were  now  made  to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of 
defence.  Salmlui  the  Persian,  who  had  embraced  the  Mth,  ad- 
vised that  a  deep  moat  should  be  digged  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  wall,  on  the  side  on  which  we  enemy  would  approach. 
This  mode  of  defence,  hitherto  unused  in  Arabia^  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  Mahomet;  who  set  a  great  number  of  men  to  dig 
the  moat,  and  even  assisted  personally  in  the  labour.  Many 
miracles  are  recorded  of  him  during  the  progress  of  this  work. 
At  one  time,  it  is  said,  he  fed  a  great  multitude  from  a  single 
Met  of  dates ;  which  remained  full  after  all  were  satisfied. 
At  another  time  he  feasted  a  thousand  men  upon  a  roasted  lamb 
and  a  loaf  of  barley  bread ;  yet  enough  remained  for  all  his 
fellow-labourers  in  the  moat.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  note  the 
wonderful  blows  which  he  gave  to  a  rock,  with  an  iron  mallet ; 
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striking  off  sparks  which  in  one  direction  lighted  up  all  Yemen, 
or  Arabia  the  Happy ;  in  another,  revealed  the  imperial  palace 
of  Constantinople ;  and  in  a  third,  illumined  the  towers  of  the 
royal  residence  of  Persia ;  all  signs  and  portents  of  the  ^ture 
conquests  of  Islam. 

Scarcely  was  the  nnncfc  conspietei  when  the  enemy  appeared 
in  great  force  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  Leaving  Ibn  Omm 
Mactum,  a  trusty  officer,  to  command  in  the  city,  and  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  disaffected,  Mahomet  saHied' forth  with  three 
thousand  me%  whom  he  formed  in  battle  array,  having  the  deep 
moat  m  &ont«.  Abu  Sofiaa  advanced,  confidently  with,  his  com- 
bined force'  of  Koreisliites  and  Gliat«f»iutes,  but  was  luiezpect- 
edly  checked  by  the  moat,  and  by  a  galling  fire  firom  the 
Moslems  diswn  \xff  heyvmk  it»  The  enemy  now  ca&can^ed ;  the 
Koreiafaites  in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  valley,,  and  the  GhaJiifknitcs, 
»  tiie  tipp«r ;  «d  fer  «^  day.  the  J^e>  ra«in«i  o^  e»d> 
side  of  toie*  moat,  kae^g^up  &  distant  oomi«t  mth  diags  and 
stones,  and  fiigliti  of  axrowsw 

In  ^km  mean;  tioie,  spies  brought  word  to  Mahomet  that  a 
Jewish  tribe,  the  Beni  Konoda^  wlio  faadi  &  strong  castle  aeaf 
the  city,  and  had  made  a  covenant  of  peace  with  him,  were  in 
seeiet  league  wkh  the  enemy.  He  now  sartr  the  diffieolty,  with 
his  scaoify  foress,  to  mvn  the  wh«^  extent,  of  the  moaA ;  to 
guard  against  a  peifidious  attadk  ftom  the  Koiaidites ;  asd  to 
maintiun  quiet  in;  the  eity,  where  the  Jews  must  have  seerat 
confederatesw  Summoniag  a  couneii  of  war,  he  eoasuked  wilik 
his  captains  on  the  policy  of  bdibing  theCrhata&Aitos  to  a  sepa* 
rate  peace,  by  offering  diem  a  thixd  of  the  date-horrMst  of  Me- 
dina. Upoa  tbi^  Saaid  Iba  Mead,  s^  atoist  leader  of  the  A  wsitss 
of  Medina,  defnaoded  :  "  Do  yon  prc^ose  i^km  hf  die  command 
of  Allah,  or  ie  it  sasn  idea. of  your  own?"  ^  If  id  had  been  a 
command  of  Allah/'  replaed  Mahomet,.  ^'  I  dteuld  never  hose 
asked  yo«r  advice.  Ue^jonipTt^hjmHiAnm^m^fAi*, 
and  I  seek  to  bseak  their  confedesacy."  ^  C^pio^iet  o£  Ged  1" 
rejoined. Saad,  '^  when^  we  were  fellbw-idolaters^  widb  these  peojple 
or  Grhafeafan,  they  got  none  of  ouc  dates  widiout  paying  for 
them ;  and  shall  we  give  diem  up  gsnftuitouBly  mom  diat  we  are 
of  the  true  futh,  and  led  by  thee?  No^  by  AUak  !^  if  they  want 
our  dates  ^ey  mxist  win  diem  imdi  thdc  swor^'^ 

The  stout  Saad  had  his  courage  soon  put  to  the  proofL  A 
profwliDg  party  of  Koreishite  horsemen^  among^  whem  iMii 
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Aknma,  the  son  of  Aki  Jaihl,  and  Amru,  unde  of  MahooMt'a 
finfc  wife  CSEul^aii^  disocFveced  a  plaee  where  tbe  onoftt  wap 
nairow,  and  puttiiig  apws  t&  theur  steeds  suoeeeded  in  lemfiitg 
over,  &llewedi  l)j  seme  of  ^tuax  eomrades.  Tkey  then  cfaal- 
lenged  the  branrest  el'  l^e  Moslems  to  eqriad  eosabat.  The 
duSlenge  was  aceq»ted  by  fiaddi  ibn  Moad^  by  A]%  and  seireral 
q£  ibtir  GomfMraioBS^  Ali  had  a  dese  combat  with  Amra ; 
Ihey  feug^i  em  horsebadE.  and  on  foot,  vntil^  gmpj^g  with 
eadk  cAeVf  they  Belied  ae  the  diist  In  iStm  end,  AJi  was 
Ticterioiis,  and  slew  hb*  foe.  The  general  eonflici  was  mam* 
taiatd  wiidv  gneali  obstinacy  f  serenu  weise  slain  en  beth  sides, 
aod  Saad  '&B.  Moad  was*  severdy  woimded.  At  l«igth  the 
KoieBbites  gwenmar,  and  spnned  their  horses  to  lecross  the 
moat  The  steed  off  one  of  them,  Naw£d  Ibn  Abdallah,  leaped 
short ;  his  zidsF  was  assailed  with  stones  whflein  the  moat,  and 
defied  ibm  Mofifema  ta  attadc  him  with  noUer  wei^ona.  In  an 
instant  AH  spraag  down  into  the  meat,  and  NawM  soon  fell 
boieath  his  sword.  Ali  then  joined  his  eompanionfl.  in  pussnit 
of  ti»  BetEeating  foe^  aod  wonnded  Akrema  with  a  javdin. 
This  skirmish  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Moat. 

Mahoatet^  still  Q&wilHng  to  ^entare  a  pitched  battle,  sent 
Rndniy  a.aBere%  converted  Aiab  of' the  tribe  of  Ghatafim^  to 
yidt  die  camps  of  the  confederates,  and  artfidly  to  sow  dissen- 
sbns  amon^  them*  Riieim  first  aepaired  to  the  ELcnraidites, 
w^  whom  b»  was<  ia  old  habits  of  firiendshipv  ^^  What  fi^y 
is  this,''  said  he,  ^  tec  suffer  yoursdvea  to  be  dsawn  by  the 
KoieisUtaa  of'  Mseea  into  tneic  cptarreL  Betiiink  you  how 
diffeosnt  is  your  atnadon  from  thesrs.  If  defeated,  tibey  have 
01%  to  retreat  to>  Mesea,  and  be  secure.  Their  aJHes  from  the 
destct  mil  abos  r^tkre  to  tiieir  distant  homes,  and  yon  will  be 
left  to  bear  die  whels  bnmt  of  the  veaageance  of  Mahomet  and 
th^  peop3)»  of  ]Siedina»  Befere'  yea  make  common  cause  with 
the%  ^ere&re,  let  than  pledge  tjiemsd.ves  and  give  hostages, 
nerei!  to  diamr  bask  mitii  they  hare  brohen  the  power  of  Ma^ 
hornet." 

Be*  then  went  to  the  Kordi^tes  and  the  tribe  of  Ghatafan, 
sod  warned  them  against  confiding  in  die  Jews  of  Koraid% 
1^  intended  to'  get  hostages  from  diem,  and  delx7ar  them  up 
into  die  hands  of  Mahomet. 

The  distraat  dius  artfuUy  sown  amox^  the  confedaates  soon 
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produced  its  effects.  Abu  Sofian  sent  word  on  Friday  eveniiigy 
to  the  Koraidites,  to  be  ready  to  join  next  morning  in  a  general 
assault.  The  Jews  replied,  that  the  following  day  was  their 
Sabbath,  on  which  they  could  not  engage  in  battle ;  at  the 
same  time  they  declined  to  join  in  any  hostile  act,  unlesa  their 
allies  should  give  hostages  to  stand  by  them  to  the  end. 

The  Roreishites  and  Ghatafismites  were  now  convinced  of  the 
perfidy  of  the  Koraidites,  and  dared  not  venture  upon  the 
meditated  attack,  lest  these  should  fall  upon  them  in  vie  rear. 
While  they  lay  idly  in  their  camp  a  cold  storm  came  on,  with 
drenching  rain  and  sweeping  blasts  from  tiie  desert.  Their 
tents  were  blown  down;  their  camp-fires  were  extinguished; 
in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  alarm  was  given  that  Mahomet 
had  raised  the  storm  by  enchantment,  and  was  coming  upon 
them  with  his  forces.  All  now  was  panic  and  confuidon.  Abu 
Sofian,  finding  all  efforts  vain  to  produce  order,  mounted  his 
camel  in  despair,  and  gave  tiie  word  to  retreat.  The  con- 
federates humed  off  from  the  scene  of  tumult  and  terror,  the 
Koreishites  towards  Mecca,  the  others  to  their  homes  in  the 
desert. 

Abu  Sofian,  in  rage  and  mortification,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ma- 
homet, upbraiding  mm  with  his  cowardice  in  lurking  behind  a 
ditch,  a  thing  unknown  in  Arabian  waifEure ;  and  threatening  to 
take  his  revenge  on  some  future  day,  when  they  might  meet  in 
open  fight,  as  in  the  field  of  Ohod.  Mahomet  hurled  back  a 
defiance,  and  predicted  that  the  day  was  approaching  when  he 
would  break  in  pieces  the  idols  of  the  Koreishites. 

The  invaders  having  disappeared,  Mahomet  turned  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Beni  Koraida,  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  castle,  and  withstood  a  siege  of  many  days.  At  length, 
pinched  by  famine,  they  implored  the  intercession  of  tineir 
ancient  fnends  and  protectors,  the  Awsites.  The  latter  en- 
treated the  prophet  to  grant  these  Hebrews  the  same  terms 
he  had  formerly  granted  to  the  Beni  Kainoka,  at  the  prayer  of 
Abdallah  the  Khazradite.  Mahomet  reflected  a  moment,  and 
offered  to  leave  their  £&te  to  the  decision  of  Saad  Ibn  Moad, 
the  Awsite  chief.  The  Koraidites  gladly  agreed,  knowing 
him  to  have  been  formerly  their  friend.  They  accordingly 
surrendered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred,  and 
were  conducted  in  chains  to  Medina.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
Saad  considered  their  perfidious  league  with  the  enemy  as  one 
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cause  of  the  recent  hostility.  He  was  still  smarting  with  the 
wound  received  in  the  battle  of  the  Moat,  and  in  his  moments 
of  pain  and  anger  had  repeatedly  prayed  that  his  life  might 
be  spared  to  see  vengeance  wreaked  on  the  Koraidites.  Such 
was  the  state  of  his  feelings  when  summoned  to  decide  upon 
their  fate. 

Being  a  gross,  full-blooded  man,  he  was  with  difficulty  helped 
upon  an  ass,  propped  up  by  a  leathern  cushion,  and  supported 
m  his  seat  until  he  arrived  at  the  trtbimal  of  justice.  Before 
ascending  it,  he  exacted  an  oath  from  all  present  to  abide  by 
his  decision.  The  Jews  readily  took  it,  anticipating  a  favour- 
able sentence.  No  sooner  was  he  helped  into  the  tribunal, 
than,  extending  his  hand,  he  condemnea  the  men  to  death,  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery,  and  their  effects  to  be  shared 
among  the  victors. 

The  wretched  Jews  looked  aghast,  but  there  was  no  appeal. 
Thev  were  conducted  to  a  pubUc  place  since  called  the  Market 
of  the  Koraidites,  where  great  graves  had  been  digged.  Into 
these  they  were  compelled  to  descend,  one  by  one,  their  prince 
Hoyai  Ibn  Ahktab  among  the  number,  and  were  successively 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  prayer  of  Saad  Ibn  Moad  for  ven- 
geance on  the  Koraidites  was  'fully  gratified.  He  witnessed 
the  execution  of  the  men  he  had  condemned;  but  such  was 
his  excitement  that  his  wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

In  the  Castle  of  Koraida  was  found  a  great  quantity  of  pikes, 
lanoes,  cuirasses,  and  other  armour ;  and  its  lands  were  covered 
with  flocks  and  herds  and  camels.  In  dividing  the  spoil  each 
foot-soldier  had  one  lot,  each  horseman  three ;  two  for  his  horse, 
and  one  for  himself.  A  fifth  part  of  the  whole  was  set  apart 
for  the  prophet. 

The  most  precious  prize  in  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  was  Rihaua, 
daughter  of  Simeon,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  Jew;  and  the 
most  beautiful  female  of  her  tribe.  He  took  her  to  himself, 
and,  having  converted  her  to  the  faith,  added  her  to  the  number 
of  his  wives. 

Bat,  though  thus  susceptible  of  the  charms  of  the  Israelitish 
women,  Mahomet  became  more  and  more  vindictive  in  his 
hatred  of  the  men ;  no  longer  putting  faith  in  their  covenants, 
and  suspecting  them  of  the  most  insidious  attempts  upon  his 
life.    Moslem  writers  attribute  to  the  spells  of  Jewish  sorcerers 
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a  long^  and  hngm»hmg  ilhieiv,  wi4ii  wbwh  he  was^  attieted 
about  iia»  lime,  and  which  seemed  to  defy  all  cemedyv  Th^ 
deserilie  die  y9ry  charsL  hjK  whiiek  it  ynm-  prahwed.  It  yns 
•prtfued,  say  they,  by  a  Jewisk^  seeromooofir  from.  1^9  miBma*' 
taui8»  aided  hy  his  danghtois^  who  wero*  eqwAy  ahiHted  i»  the 
diabolic  art.  They  formed  a  small  waxen  effigy  of  MdllOToet; 
woimd  roand  it  some  of  hi^hanv  and  thrast  tfaiovgb  it  eleven 
needles.  Tiey  then  nade  elewn  knots  in  »  hem^maigy  hlow- 
iag  with  their  hneatiisvoii  eaoh;  and,  wiadiiig' Ae*  fftring-  found 
the  €^&gy,  tfarerir  the  wftole'  imOo  a  weVL 

Under  the*  inflisenee  of  tins  potent  sp^  DtiahonMi  wwted 
away,  nntil  bos  frienc^  the  ai^l  Gabra^  rerealed  tbe>  aecnt  to 
him  in  a  Tision.  Oa  awakingv  he  sent  AM  to  the  wsXt,  where 
the  image  was  duedfemL  When  it  was  bsongftt  to  Mahomet, 
continues  the  legend,  he  repeated  over  it  the  two  last  (dufpteis 
of  the  Kotan,  which  had  beoi  eonowiiiioated  to*  hw  in  the 
recent  visiofli.  They  oensiel  of  elewa  wema,  and  are  to  ike 
following  tpeiport : — 

la  the  neme  of  the  afi  meieiM  God!  I  willfy  foer  tehge 
to  the  Locd  of  Ae  ]%ht  of  day. 

That  he  mm  deliver  me  fiesL  tiie  daagev  of  hnngs  and 
thingt'  created  by  Imneelf.. 

From  ^e  dangen  of  the  darhBome  nighty  and  ef  the  mooo 
when  in  ec^se. 

From  the  danger  of  sorcerers,  who  tie  knete  aod  Uow  on 
them  widi  ikea  ^estfa. 

Fromitiie  dangec  of  the  ea^ioii^  whe  de^se  deadty  haniL 

I  will  %  ht  zc^ige  to*  Allahy  ilw  Lord  ef  mem. 

To  AUah^  ^b»  King  of  men* 

To  AlhOv  the  God  of  men. 

That  he  may  deliver  me  from  the  evil  spirit  who  flieB  at  tbe 
mention  o£  his  holy  nama 

Whoenggests  e^  tfaoaghteinto  the  hearts  ofthe^Aildrenef moi. 

And  frOTi  the  eril  G«nii,  and  men  who  deal  in  magie. 

At  the  repetition  of  each  one  el  these  venns,.  siye  ihe  legend, 
a  knot  of  tlie  bow-string  came  loose,  a  needle  fefi  fiom  tbe 
effigy,  and  MahomBt  guoed  strangth.  At  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  verse  he  zaee^  renerated  in  heidth  and  vigoar,  as  one 
rertorad  to  freedoat  after  haviiig  been  boond  with  eavdsv 

The  two  finalehaptpeof  die  Eofan»  which  ceaapriaB  Aeaeeerw^ 
are  entitled  ihe  amulets^  and  considcDBd  by  the  snperstitiffis 
Moslems  effectual  talismans  against  sorcery  and  magic  charms. 
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n»  GOB^uct  of  Makiiart  vl  thft;  aiair  noccttted  in  thia- 
chapter  iia»  Itocn  enuured:  aa  nwaalr  and  yaeiUatiDgy  and  de- 
ficieHt  iB^  mSktaasjt  deeiaistt^  and  hm  BMAsures  a3  wanting  in  true 
gTeatoes»  el  fluai ;.  and  the  fblbMniig.dLreiunfltaxuses  are  adduced 
to  sopport  these*  tkejugesL  Whea  tbfleaiened  vrsbh  yiolance  from 
wit^^iit,  azidi  pevfiflkp  fbeas  nothing  he  ia  for  bribing  a  part  of  his 
coo^denrte  Ibee  ta  a  gepaawfce  peao«;.  hut.  8u£GBrs  himself  to  he, 
in  8  maaiievj  heetond  o«t  e£  iim  crafty  policy  by  Saad  Ihn 
Moad;  yel)  ftdbeHpiealiy;  he.  resoato.  to  a  scheme  still  more 
subtle  and  cnftyv^  h^f  whiek  he^  wtma  dissension  among  hia 
enemies.  Ahove  all;  !»  eosdiM^  towards  iiie  Jews  has  been 
stroBgfy  repelited>  Hk  r^ziing  the  a|^>eal  of  the  Beni 
Korai^b  for  men^  te  the  deewon  <^  one.  whom  he  knew  to 
be  bent  9a  their  deslniQikn^  has  bwa  stigmatised  as  cruel 
mockery;  and  the  massacre  of  those  vnfbrtunatet  men  in  the 
msrket-pltee  of  Mriin%  i8<  pvoBonneefl  one  of  the  darkest  pages 
of  ifis  faietory*  In  imsk^.  hia^condlifit  tewardji  this  race  from  the 
tkue  that  he  had  power  ki  his  haw3s,.fonw  an  e]coe|>tion  to 
the  gennal  tenov  of  his  djefiesitioa,  which  was  foi^vrng  and 
humane.  He  may  have  been  especially  proToked  against  them 
l^  proefs  of  treacher)r  and  deadly  raacouv  ojk  iheh  part ;  but 
we  see  ia  this^  aa  iai  etiier  perta  of  his  policy  in  this  part  of 
his  eaieer,  instaneeff  of  that  W(»dly  alloy  which  at  times  was 
debaRBg  hie  qpint^  now  tiiafe  he  had  be«ome  the  Apostio  of  the 
SwordL 
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Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  tihe  fli^t  of  Mahomet  from 
JKecca.  As  that  city  wa&  sacied  in  the  eyes  of  tibe  Arabs  and 
their  gxeat  point  of  pilgrimage,  his  long  eaiLe'  from  it,  and  his 
open  war&re  with  Ae  Koreidbites,.  who  had  change  of  the 
Caaba,  prejudiced  htm  in  the  opinion  of  many  ?)f  the  tribes, 
and  retarded  isbe  spread  of  his  doetrinea.  His  followers,  too> 
who  had  acoompfmied  him  in  has  fl%hifc,  langityied  once  more 
to  see  their  nathre  home^  and  there  wae  danger  of  their  Mth 
becGoning  enfeebled  under  a  protxacted  exile« 

Mahomet  ftrh  more  and  more  the  importance  ei  linking  the 
sacred  city  with  his  reI%ioii,  and  mabitaiiiing  the  ancient  usages 
of  bis  race.  Besides,  he  claimed  but  to  be  a  reformer,  anxious 
to  restore  iiie  siinphcity  and  purity  of  the  patriarchal  faith. 
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The  monih  Doul  Kaada  was  at  hand,  tiie  month  of  plgrimage, 
when  there  was  a  truce  to  warfare)  and  enemies  might  meet  in 
peace  within  the  holy  bomidaries.  A  timely  vision  assured  Ma- 
homet that  he  and  Ins  followers  might  safely  ayaiL  themselves  of 
the  protection  of  this  venerable  custom  to  revisit  the  ancient 
shrines  of  Arabian  worship.  The  revelation  was  joyfully  received 
by  his  followers,  and  in  die  holy  month  he  set  forth  firom  Me- 
dma  on  his  pilgrimage,  at  the  nead  of  fourteen  hundred  men; 
partly  Mohadjerins  or  Fugitives,  and  partly  Ansarians  or  Aux- 
iliaries. They  took  with  them  seventy  camels  to  be  slain  in 
sacrifice  at  the  Caaba.  To  manifest  publicly  that  they  came  in 
peace  and  not  in  war,  they  halted  at  Dsu  Hulei£E^  a  village 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Medina,  where  they  laid  aside  all 
their  weapons,  exceptmg  their  sheathed  swords,  and  thence  con- 
tinued on  in  pilgrim  garb. 

In  the  mean  time  a  confused  rumour  of  this  movement  had 
reached  Mecca.  The  Koreishites,  suspecting  hostilities,  sent 
forth  Khaled  Ibn  Waled  with  a  powerful  troop  of  horse,  to  take 
post  in  a  valley  about  two  days'  journey  from  Mecca,  and  check 
the  advance  of  the  Moslems. 

Mahomet,  hearing  that  the^main  road  was  thus  barred  against 
him,  took  a  rugged  and  difficult  route  through  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  anc^  avoiding  Khaled  and  his  forces,  descended  into 
the  plain  near  Mecca;  where  he  encamped  at  Hodeiba,  within 
the  sacred  boundaries.  Hence  he  sent  assurances  to  the  Koreish- 
ites of  his  peaceable  intentions,  and  claimed  the  immunities  and 
rights  of  pilgrimage. 

Envoys  from  the  Koreishites  visited  his  camp  to  make  ob- 
servations. They  were  struck  with  the  reverence  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  his  followers.  The  water  with  which  he 
performed  his  ablutions  became  sanctified;  a  hair  frdling  from 
his  head,  or  the  paring  of  a  nail,  was  caught  up  as  a  precious 
relic.  One  of  the  envoys,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  un- 
consciously touched  the  flowing  beard  of  the  prophet;  he  was 
thrust  back  by  the  disciples,  and  warned  of  the  impiety  of  the 
act.  In  malang  his  report  to  the  Koreishites  on  his  return, 
"  1  have  seen  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, surrounded  by  their  courts,"  said  he,  "  but  never  did  I 
behold  a  sovereign  so  revered  by  his  subjects  as  is  Mahomet  by 
his  followers." 

The  Koreishites  were  the  more  loth  to  admit  into  their  city 
an  adversary  to  their  sect^  so  formidable  in  his  influence  over 
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the  minds  and  affections  of  his  fellow-men.  Mahomet  sent 
repeated  missions  to  treat  for  a  safe  access  to  the  sacred  shrines, 
but  in  vain*  Othman  Ibn  Affim,  his  son-in-law,  was  the  last 
flDYoy.  Seyeral  days  elapsed  without  his  retmn,  and  it  was 
nunoured  that  he  was  slaiiu  Mahomet  determined  to  reyenge 
hiflfalL  Standing  mider  a  tree,  and  summoning  his  people 
around  him,  he  exacted  an  oath  to  defend  him  even  to  the 
death,  and  neyer  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  fiEiith.  This 
ceremony  is  known  among  Mahometans  hj  the  name  of  the 
Spontaneous  Inauguration. 

The  reappearance  of  Otiunan  in  tiie  camp  restored  tran- 
quillity. He  was  accompanied  hy  Solhail,  an  ambassador  from 
&e  Eoreishites,  to  arran^  a  treaty  of  peace.  They  perceiyed 
the  impolicy  of  warring  witii  a  man  whose  power  was  incessantiy 
increasLUg,  and  who  was  obeyed  with  such  £Euiatic  deyotion. 
The  treaty  proposed  was  for  ten  years;  during  which  time 
Mahomet  and  Ins  adherents  were  to  haye  free  access  to  Mecca 
as  pilgrims,  there  to  remain,  tiiree  days  at  a  time,  in  the  exercise 
«f  thdr  religious  rites.  The  terms  were  readily  accepted,  and 
Ali  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  treaty.  Mahomet  dictated 
the  words.  "Write,"  said  he,  "these  are  the  conditions  of 
peace  made  by  Mahomet  the  apostie  of  God.''  "  Hold  I"  cried 
Solhail,  the  ambassador;  "had  I  belieyed  thee  to  be  the  apostie 
of  God,  I  should  neyer  haye  taken  up  arms  against  thee.  Write, 
therefore,  simply  thy  name,  and  the  name  of  thy  father.''  Ma- 
homet was  fain  to  comply,  for  he  felt  he  was  not  sufficientiy  in 
force  at  tiiis  moment  to  contend  about  forms;  so  he  merely 
denominated  himself  in  the  treaty  Mahomet  Ibn  Abdallah 
(Mahomet  the  son  of  Abdallah),  an  abnegation  which  gaye 
some  littie  scandal  to  his  followers.  Their  discontent  was  in- 
creased when  he  ordered  them  to  shaye  tiieir  heads,  and  to 
sacrifice  on  the  spot  the  camels  brought  to  be  offered  up  at  the 
Caaba,  as  it  showed  he  had'  not  the  intention  of  entering  Mecca; 
these  rites  being  properly  done  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monials of  pilgrimage.  They  reminded  him  of  his  yision  which 
promised  a  safe  entrance  of  the  sacred  city;  he  replied  that  tiie 
present  treaty  was  an  earnest  of  its  fulfilment,  which  would 
assuredly  take  place  on  the  following  year.  With  this  explana- 
tion they  had  to  content  tiiemselyes;  and  having  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  made  the  sacrifice  prescribed,  tiie  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  tiie  pilgrim  host  returned,  somewhat  disappointed 
and  dejected,  to  Medua 
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To  console  Iub  tfoUowerB  far  iihe  <ob9dk  iheb  9e%i0Qfl  dem&m 
had  e^tperieaced  at  Mecca,  Mahomet  bow  jet  on  foot  juLteaqw- 
dition  calculated  to  ,grad%'  that  love  of  pkmdeEr  wMch  hegBD. 
to  riyal  fEuiatioifim  intattaohing  ish&oL  to  lus  rtamjlaiid. 

About  £ve  di^'  journey  to  the  aunrth-teaat  -of  MiadiTW  was 
situated  the  ci^  of  Khaibiur,  mid  its  dep^ftdeaoit  iterntoFfc.  It 
was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  had  grown  wealthy  hy  eooDEODeiee, 
as  well  as  agriculture.  Their  rich  ^domain  was  ^Motiy  cultivated 
with  grain,  and  planeted  with  groves  «f  laalnartroeB:;  "padllky  de- 
voted to  pasturage  And  covanedvoih  'docks  asd  ih^ds^  and 
it  was  fortified  by  se^esal  qjstles,  >$6  "^eauesMe  «w9is  its  an- 
tiquity, that  Abul£eda,  the  Arabian  hutfoian,  .assuKB  us  that 
Jloses,  a£ber  the  passage  of  the  JRed  £«a,  iMOit  an  army  BgaiDst 
the  Amalekites,  inhabiting  Gothreb  '(Medina)  and  the  ^fcBcmg 
city  of  ELhaibac 

This  region  had  baofiune  a  {place  of  seioge  if  or  4ihe  hostile 
Jews,  driven  by  Mahemet  £rom  Medina  aand  its  leivvarQeDS,  .and 
for  all  iAioae  who  had  >made  themtelves  lihnoQdous  to  his  veo- 
geanee.  These  cirBumstanoes,  totgefher  with  its  teeEodng  wealdi, 
j>ointed  it  out  as  ^a  fit  and  ripe  dbjeot  for  that  waoi&re  iddch 
he  had  declared  i^gainst<all  enemies  <oftthe  £uth. 

In  'the  hegimm^  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  He^ra,  ^ 
departed  on  an  eaipeditian  ^amst  Khsu3»ar,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  fdot  and  t^t^  hundred  heros,  aceompanied  by 
.Abu  JBeker,  .by  AJi,  by  Omar,  and  other  lof  his  principal  offi- 
cers. He  had  two  standards:;  one  Tejureaeiited  the  son,  the 
other  a  black  eagle ;  which  last  ibecaDoe  vfemflos  in  ofiber  years 
as  the  standard  of  Kheled. 

Entering  the  fertile  (territoi^  'of  Khaibar,  he  .began  his 
war&re  by  assailing  .the  haferiar*<castle6  with  which  it  was 
studded.  .Some  of  these  capitulated  without  flfna.king  zesist- 
4Uiae,;  in  which  cascB,  being  considered  '^jgxfts  'iseaai  God,^'  ^^ 
spoils  ^wemt  to  the  .prophet,  to  .be  -diB^posed  of  hy  thim  in  the 
way  before  menlianed.  Others  <of  mcwe  strength,  :and  ffosxi' 
soned  hy  stouter  hearty,  had  to  -be  itaken  hy  «toarm. 

After  the  capture  (of  these  minor  fortresses,  Mahomet  ad- 
vancedagainst  the  city  of  Kluubar.  (Et  was  strongly ^delended 
'by  outworks,  -and  its  citadel,  AI  >KaDxufii,  iuult  on  a  steep  rook) 
was  deemed  impregnable,  insomuch  that  JinnaDa  Ibn  ad  fiifo 
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the  ^ef  txr  long  d£  iihe  BatioB,  had  made  it  Ifai  'defonftoiy  of 
all  his  treasures. 

Tbe  ii^ge  cS  ifaB  'city  was  Iihe  most  importaat  «olerpriaci  the 
Ho^mB  %afl  7^  "undertaken.  When  Ifnioniet  fint  came  in 
s^fat  tif  its  aftreng  wad  ireMviuug  'v^alls,  and  its  reck-huilt 
dtadel,  lie  s  said  'to  ha^  put  itp-the  ^fediowsng  tpnyer : — 

''  Qhg  Allah !  Loid  of  the  seiren  heavens,  and  of  all  things 
which  they  coyer!  Lord  of  the  seven  ^ear£h8,  and  all  which 
theyiftustainJ  JUuxL  of  the  ^evil  i^lrit%  and  of  all  whom  they 
lead  BstaayJ  Lard  of  &e  winds,  and  of  all  whom  they  scatter 
sod  difyflraeJ  We  supplicate  ibee  to  deliver  into  our  hands 
.this  CK^  and  jeJI  (that  it  cositains,  and  the  liohes  of  all  its  lands. 
To  thse  we  look  i&r  aid  against  iihis  people,  juid  against  all  the 
fenls  hy  wibich  we.aie  environed.-^ 

To  give  *meve  fldlemnify  to  'his  piayviB,  ^  ichoee  sm  his 
place  dF'wei^p'a'gTeat«oek,  in  a  stenypiaee  called  Mnnsehi, 
and  during  all  ihe  time  that  he  Temained  eacamped  ibefeore 
Shflofbai,  imade  daily  HMvenoiicuitBtronaBd'ft,. as  are  oiiade  round 
ifae  'Caaba.  A  mmtqoB  was  erected  on  ihiB  irook  .in  la^r  times 
hi  inemorafl  of  ^Ins  devout  'cevemeBial,  and  it  heoaoKie  an  <ohject 
of  venersfion  *ta  aM  'pious  Moslems. 

The  siege  'Of  the  citaddl  lasted  for  some  iime,  and  tasked 
'tibe  -likHl  and  *patience  ti€  Me^met  and  his  troops ;  ma  -yet  )hut 
little  practised  in  the  attack  of  fortified  places.  Vhey  sufBored 
too  irimi  *fnmt  fif  provisiain,  ifcorthe  Arabs,  in  4heir  'hasty  expe- 
ditions, seldom  burden  themselves  with  suppUes,  and  the  Jews 
on'^cnr  approa^  had  laid  waste  the  tfervel  ooaoDttiy,  and  de- 
stroyed the  palm-trees  round  iheir<  capital. 

Mahomet  directed  the  attacks  in  ^person::  ihe  'besiegers  ipro- 
teeted'^msdves  ^by^lieni^es,  «nd  brought  hattering-rams -to 
play  upon'6ie  'waBs-;  "a  breach  <wos  at  lengtii  «ffieoted,  but 'for 
several  days  ^every  'attmnpt  <to  «enter  was  vigorously  jrepelled. 
'^VL  'Beker  ttt  ene  time  led  ^tiie  assault^  )beaiing>the  standard  of 
ihe  prof^et ;  but  after  ^fighting  with  great  'braveiy,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  The  nest  -attacik  was  'headed  byiGmaribn 
Sfaattab,  yfko  fought  nntH  the  close  of  the  day  wilh*no  (better 
vncoess.  A  "third- attack  was  led  by  Ali,  whom  JSahomet  iannad 
^vi^his  own-seimetar,  oalled  DhuU-Fak&r,  or  the  Tienehaift 
On  confifing  to  his  hands  the  sacred  banner,  .he  pronounced 
him  ^  man  ifi%o  'loved  God  and  his  prophet ;  and  whom  God 
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and  his  prophet  loyed.    A  man  who  knew  not  fear,  nor  ever 
turned  his  hack  upon  a  foe." 

And  here  it  may  he  well  to  give  a  traditional  account  of 
the  person  and  character  of  AH.  He  was  of  the  middle  height, 
hut  rohust  and  square,  and  of  prodigious  strength.  He  had  a 
smiling  countenance,  exceedingly  florid,  with  a  hushy  beard. 
He  was  distinguished  for  an  amiable  disposition,  sagacious  in- 
tellect, and  religious  zeal,  and^  from  his  undaunted  courage,  was 
sumamed  the  laon  of  God. 

Arabian  writers  dwell  with  fond  exaggeration  on  the  exploits, 
at  Ehaibar,  of  this  their  fEiyourite  hero.  He  was  dad,  th^ 
say,  in  a  scarlet  vest,  over  which  was  buckled  a  cuirass  of  steel. 
Scrambling  with  his  followers  up  the  great  heap  of  stones  and 
rubbish  in  front  of  the  breach,  he  planted  his  standard  on  the 
top,  determined  never  to  recede  until  the  citadel  was  taken. 
The  Jews  sallied  forth  to  drive  down  the  assailants.  In  the 
conflict  which  ensued,  Ali  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  Jewish 
commander  Al  Hareth,  whom  he  slew.  The  brother  of  the 
slain  advanced  to  revenge  his  death.  He  was  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture ;  with  a  double  cuirass,  a  double  turban,  wound  round  a 
helmet  of  proof,  in  front  of  which  sparkled  an  immense  dia- 
mond. He  had  a  sword  girt  to  each  side,  and  brandished  a 
three-pronged  spear,  like  a  trid^it.  The  warriors  measured 
each  other  with  the  eye,  and  accosted  each  other  in  boasting 
Oriental  style. 

'<  I,"  said  the  Jew,  "am  Marhab;  armed  at  all  points,  and 
terrible  in  battle." 

"  And  I  am  Ali,  whom  his  mother,  at  his  birth,  sumamed 
Al  Haidara  (the  Rugged  Lion).'' 

The  Moslem  writers  make  short  work  of  the  Jewish  cham- 
pion. He  made  a  thrust  at  Ali  with  his  three-pronged  lanoe^ 
but  it  was  dexterously  parried ;  and  before  he  could  recover 
himself,  a  blow  from  the  scimetar  Dhu'l-Fak&r  divided  his  buck- 
ler, passed  through  the  helm  of  proof,  through  doubled  turbw 
and  stubborn  skull,  cleaving  his  head  even  to  his  teeth.  His 
gigantic  form  fell  Hfeless  to  the  earth. 

The  Jews  now  retreated  into  the  citadel,  and  a  general 
assault  took  place.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  the  shield  of  Ali 
was  severed  from  his  arm,  leaving  his  body  exposed :  wrenchii^ 
a  gate,  however,  from  its  hinges,  he  used  it  as  a  buckler  through 
the  remainder  of  the  flght.     Abu  R^ife,  a  servant  of  Mahomet^ 
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testifies  to  the  fact.  ^'  I  afterwaidd/'  says  he,  '^  examined  this 
gate  in  company  with  seven  men,  and  all  eight  of  us  attempted 
in  Tain  to  wield  it."* 

The  citadel  being  captiiredy  eveiy  vault  and  dungeon  was 
nmsacked  for  the  wealth  said  to  be  deposited  there  by  Kenana 
the  Jewish  prince.  None  being  discovered,  Mahomet  de- 
manded of  him  where  he  had  concealed  his  treasure.  He  de- 
clared that  it  had  all  been  expended  in  the  subsistence  of  his 
troops,  and  in  preparations  for  defence.  One  of  his  faithless 
subjects,  however,  revealed  the  place  where  a  great  amount  had 
been  hidden.  It  did  not  equal  the  expectations  of  the  victors, 
and  Kenana  was  put  to  the  torture  to  reveal  the  rest  of  his 
supposed  wealth.  He  either  could  not  or  would  not  make  fur- 
ther discoveries,  so  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
Moslem,  whose  brother  he  had  crushed  to  death  by  a  piece  of 
a  mOlstone  hurled  from  the  wall,  and  who  struck  off  his  head 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  sabre.f 

While  in  the  citadel  of  Khaibar,  Mahomet  came  near  falling 
a  victim  to  Jewish  vengeance.  Demanding  something  to  eat, 
a  shoulder  of  lamb  was  set  before  him.  At  the  first  mouthfiil, 
he  perceived  something  unusual  in  the  taste,  and  spat  it  forth, 
bat  instantly  felt  acute  internal  paiu.  One  of  his  followers, 
muned  Baschar,  who  had  eaten  more  freely,  fell  down  and 
expired  in  convulsiens.  All  now  was  confusion  and  conster- 
nation ;  on  diligent  inquiiy,  it  was  found  that  the  lamb  had 
been  cooked  by  Za'inab,  a  lemale  captive,  niece  to  Marhab,  the 
gigantic  warrior  slain  by  AM.  Being  brought  before  Mahomet, 
and  charged  with  having  infiised  poison  into  the  viand,  she 
boldly  avowed  it,  vindicating  it  as  a  Justifiable  revenge  for  the 
ills  he  had  brought  upon  her  tribe  and  her  family.  ''  I  thought," 
said  she^  <<  if  thou  wert  indeed  a  prophet,  thou  wouldst  discover 
thy  danger ;  if  but  a  chieftain,  thou  wouldst  fall,  and  we 
should  be  delivered  from  a  tyrant." 

*  This  stupendous  feat  is  recorded  by  the  historian  Abulfeda,  c.  24. 
** Abu  Bafe,"  observes  Gibbon,  ^  was  an  eye-witness;  but  who  will  be 
witness  for  Abu  Bafe  ?"  We  join  with  the  distinguished  historian  in 
his  doubt;  yet  if  we  scrupulously  question  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness, what  wiU  become  of  history? 

t  The  Jews  inhabiting  the  tract  of  country  called  Ehalbar  are  still 
Imown  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  Beni  Eheibar.  They  are  divided 
into  three  tribes,  under  independent  Sheikhs,  the  Beni  Messiad,  Beni 
Schahan,  and  Beni  Anaesse.  They  are  accused  of  pillaging  thr  carsL' 
vans.— iVte6ii*r,  v.  ii.,  p.  43. 
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AnMn  ^vmten  $m  tdi^ybd  4h  -te  the  fsfte  of  iim 
AoeoT&ag  <io  aobm,  <Bhe  warn  Mmeni.  up  to  ihe  nGBEDgeanflB  cf 
the  lelatiyes  of  Baschar,  who  had  died  of  iihe  pouoD.  iUsooid- 
ing  to  'oMlhero,  lier  beanty  idaadBd  in  iierdtthfil^«Bd  jyUiamet 
restored  !her  unbarmed-to  .her  fianiik^ 

The  flame  wdten  waUem  pomut  wsDsy  senmkaUb  ^orant  ^of 
M ^oinet%  life  to  ^paw  «ipMioat  »  miiwoie.  In  ibe  ^peflent 
instBnee,  llhey  assure  lus  ^Aak  iHae  peoBoxiad  afaouldar  «f  iam^ 
'hecame  TEoraouhnKfl j  giftsd  widi  spaedb,  and  ivramed  JVIahomet 
•  of  his  dafl^g^.  if  so,  it  nnaiB  xallwr  slDwef  apeaoli,  for  .he  had 
imbibed  «ufficHsiit  pokon  *to  iingmre  ^his  xanadtutiaiL  tfanrnghoiit 
the  Temadnder  ^  has  life ;  BfiEedtuig  ham  ^Aen  wnA.  .paveKysms 
of  paza;  and  in  Ins  last  momsofts  die  ieomplainnd  dJMt  ifae  iranis 
•of  ins  heart  throbbed  milk  ttfae  ^pcMwm  ef  IShafhanr.  .fie  eoipe- 
rienced  kinder  treatment  att  tine  bands  «ijf  &%m  (or  £k^ahia), 
another  female  capiu^e^  nine  had  stiU  ipoaler  muitiiEBB  &Dr  nen- 
geance  than  Zainab ;  for  she  was  ifae  naenbh^  aiipansad  ^e 
'd£  Kenana,  'wfao  bad  just  -Ibeen  'sacniifioed  ^xr  Ans  ^noedtk,  omfl  she 
^as  "the  dati^hter  of  Sctjra  Ibn  .Adafatwdf),  -.piineB  of  die  JBeni 
Koraida,  Who,  -^ntk  ^even  'hundred  «f  .fais  /pao|)ie,li8d8MBn  fmt 
to  deaih  >in  the-sqnare  of  lEediBa,  ssihas iiamo^tad. 

'l%i&  fiafiya  "was  of  great  beauty::  itworot  CEiirpriangy  Ahaie- 
fore,  *ihat  she -shonld'find  instant  <&yoar  inrflie  eDpeB>ef  IMaliomet, 
and  that  be  should  -sedk,  as  usual,  to  add  her  to  ibis  barem ;  but 
it  mBy*eceaBian  flurpiiBe  that  she  shoidd  contemfflate  sueli  a  lot 
'mth  eomplaoency.  Moslem  writers,  bovroirer,  ^eKpbin  ihis  by 
asBuiing'us  '&at  she  mm  snpematurally  ipreparodtfnrithe  ievent 

"WlDQe  Mi&omet  was  yet  encamped  befbie  4faBfGity,.aiid'Caoy- 
ing  on  iShe  siege,  ebe  ^iiad  a  wieoi  jof  !tii6aiigbt,iin  tfibidi  tbe  sun 
descended  from  iihe  firmament  mnd  aneskled  in  jher  iMwom.  On 
'Teeountbxg  ^her  dream  ix)  iber  liiBibaad  Kenana  on  tthe  jBoming, 
■be  smote  her  <m  the  fuse,  'exdhiming,  ^  Woman,  yen  ^flpeak  in 
parables  of  this  Arab  chief  who  4ias  eomeiagainstiB." 

The  wion  of  ;Sa%a  was  made  tcue,  for  diaving  .caavBnted  her 
wifti  all  'daoentiiaste  -to  the  faith  of  Jdam,  JAabomet  <ied^  Jier  to 
wife  ibefore  ibe  deft  iEiialbar.  3?bfib  nuptiiis  took  plaee  i>n 
iAxe  bomewaid  mardi,  at  M.  Siddn,  twbere  the  :arati;y>baltad  i&r 
three  days.  Abu  Ayub,  one  of  lftie<prophet\9  OBoat  iardent  dis- 
dples  and  mBrsfaal  of  liis  'household,  'patrolled  'around  "the  nup- 
tial tent  throughout  l!he  ni^ht,  sword  ^in  liand.  i9d&ya  was  one 
of  the  most  favoured  wives  of  Mahomet,  ^om  ibe  survived  for 
forty  years  of  widowhood* 
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Beooes  fXLB  lumno^pei  eft  odroetioii  'wixhsi  we  Innro  TCccraedy 
4ie  jpiiGjfiiety  'sfbont  dus  'thne,  niade  anotlier  fyf  ^poficy*  'Surlily 
«fter  !»  Tetani  to  Mefina,  fie  *was  gladdened  %y  &e  anrval^ 
from  Albysnma,  'oFlfhe  vendue  of  iheiugifi'VQS.  Among  tliese 
iras  %  'eooDoely  widcuv,  tlsfty  yeara  of  "Bge^  wbese  litisbttad)  Ab- 
^alUh,  Imd  died  "wUe  in  «x9e.  She  "was  gvneradly  known 
by  the  name  of  Omm  ffaibilm,  tke  uoUier  'cn  TlftHba,  from  a 
daaghter  to  whom  she  had  given  birth.  This  widow  was  the 
daughter  t!ff  Meihometifi  tack  enemy,  Abu  Sofian-;  and  the 
projibet  'coneayed  llhst  *%  nncrnage  wilh  *uie  -dairgixter  niigiit 
flofiieniSie  %os^i1yQlf  iihe  ^fiilSier ;  apcfitic  consideration,  winch 
IS  said  to  have  been  either  suggested  or-sacndaoned  bya  reyebi- 
tiefn  of  a  t^bapter  kX^Iob  ^Koran. 

When  ^a  Sdfisn  liesrd  oF  'dhe  esponraJs,  ^  By  ^eai^en," 
cxdknHed  %e,  '^'fliiB  leamel  as  -'SO  'Tampaut,  that  no  mnzzle  can 
TBStnuii  Insn. 


CHAPTER  IXYI. 


DuBiNG  the  residue  of  the  year  Mahomet  remained  at  Medina, 
sendiag  £at^  %a6  traity  ^diBciplBB,  by  'this  time  -experienced 
captams,  <on  ▼aricniB  'mifiteay  ^xpedMons ;  by  Wbicb  Tefiractory 
tribes  were  nipdly  %iei^ht  into  -Bofajeotion.  !EfiB  liewB  as  a 
BtateBman  widened  as  his  ^terntories  mcfeaeed.  Though  he 
'prafisosed,  ^^eaBes  'df  fneeessity,  ^  propagnte  bis  religion  by  iihe 
vmnd,  lie  was  not  ^nej^ectfcd  xk  *the  >peaeefid  measmeB  of  o^o- 
TMfff,  tmd'sent  ^exn^oys  *to  various  3)riiiees  tmd  'potentates,  w^ose 
demimonB  %orderefl  on  Ins  pd&tieal  bcrizon,  -ui^ng  them  to 
^Bafbraee  ike^&a^  df  islam-;  'Whadh  whs,  in  -^ect,  to  aidmow- 
Mge^him,  tbrou^lns  apostoEc  office,  their  HBuperior. 

Two  'of  "Gm  *mo0t  noted  df  'lihese  'mnwions  were  to  Ebosru 
I'L,  Sing  'cf  f^ereia,  and  'Heradfius,  l&e  Roman  Emperor,  at 
€eiiBtantitt0|ile.  The  wars  between  'Ihe  ^R»n»nB  and  the  Per- 
nans,  for  the  'dominion  dP  tflie  flast,  vi^iniih  %ad  preyailed^m 
time  to  time  through  seyeral  centuries,  had  been  Teyiyed  l»y 
these  two  *peteiitates  ifvitb  yeiying  fortunes,  and  for  fleyeral 
yean  ;past  >faad  -^istreoted  the  ^eastem^orld.  Countries  bad 
been  overiun  Xby  'ettSier  *power;  -statcB  and  kin^oms  %ad 
Aai^ed  ^hands  iinder  «dtemate  'inyiraionSy  and  aeeoraing  to  'the 
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conquests  and  defeats  of  the  warring  parties.  At  one  time, 
Khosru  with  three  armies^  one  vauntingly  called  the  F]% 
Thousand  Golden  Spears,  had  wrested  Palestine,  Cappadocia, 
Armenia,  and  several  other  great  and  wealthy  provinces,  firom 
the  Roman  emperor;  had  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  off  the  Holy  Cross  to  Persia ;  had  invaded  Africa, 
conquered  Lihya  and  Egypt,  and  extended  his  victories  even  to 
Cartilage. 

In  &e  midst  of  his  triumphant  career,  a  Moslem  envoy 
arrived,  bearing  him  a  letter  m>m  Mahomet.  Khosru  sent  for 
his  secretary  or  interpreter,  and  ordered  him  to  read  it.  The 
letter  began  as  follows: — 

'*  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God!  Mahomet,  son  of 
Abdallah,  and  apostie  of  Grod,  to  Khosru  King  of  PersuL" 

''Whatr  cried  Khosru,  starting  up  in  haus^hty  indignation, 
"does  one  who  is  my  slave  dare  to  put  his  name  first  in 
writing  to  me  ?''  So  saying,  he  seised  tne  letter  and  tore  it  in 
pieces,  without  seeking  to  kaow  its  contents.  He  tiien  wrote 
to  his  viceroy  in  Yemen,  saying,  "  I  am  told  there  is  in  Medina 
a  madman,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who  pretends  to  be  a  pro- 
phet. Restore  him  to  his  senses ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  send  me 
Lis  head." 

When  Mahomet  was  told  how  Khosru  had  torn  his  letter, 
"  Even  so,"  said  he,  <'  shall  Allah  rend  his  empire  in  pieces." 

The  letter  from  tiie  prophet  to  Heradius  was  more  £3.voiir- 
ably  received,  reaching  nim  probably  during  his  reverses.  It 
was  signed  in  characters  of  silver,  Mahomet  Azzarel,  Mahomet 
tile  messenger  of  God,  and  invited  the  emperor  to  renounce 
Christianity,  and  embrace  tiie  faith  of  Islam.  Heradius,  we 
are  told,  deposited  tiie  epistie  respectfully  upon  his  pillow, 
treated  tiie  envoy  with  distinction,  and  dismissed  him  with 
magnificent  presents.  Engrossed,  however,  by  his  Persian 
wars,  he  paid  no  further  attention  to  tiiis  mission  j&om  one 
whom  he  probably  considered  a  mere  Arab  £Gmatic ;  nor  at- 
tached suffident  importance  to  his  military  operations,  which 
may  have  appeared  mere  predatory  forays  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  desert. 

Another  misaion  of  Mahomet  was  to  tiie  Mukowkis,  or 

governor  of  Egypt,  who  had  originally  been  sent  tiiere  by 
eraclius  to  collect  tribute ;  but  who,  availing  himself  of  the 
onnfusion  produced  by  tiie  wars  between  tiie  Romans  and  Per- 
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sasDSf  bad  assumed  sovereign  power,  and  nearly  thrown  off  all 
allegiance  to  the  emperor.  He  received  the  envoy  with  sigpial 
booomr,  but  evaded  a  direct  reply  to  the  invitation  to  embrace 
the  fiuth,  observing  that  it  was  a  grave  mattm*,  requiring  much 
consideration.  In  the  mean  tinie,  he  sent  presents  to  l&homet 
of  precious  jewels ;  garments  of  Egyptian  Bnen ;  ezquidte  honey 
and  butter ;  a  white  she-ass,  called  Yafur ;  a  white  mule,  called 
Daldal,  and  a  fleet  horse  called  Lazlos,  or  the  Prancer.  The 
most  acceptable  of  his  presents,  however,  were  two  Coptic  dam- 
sels, asters,  called  Manyah  (or  Mary),  and  Shiren. 

The  beauty  of  Mariyah  caused  great  perturbation  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  He  would  fain  have  made  her  his  concu- 
Inne,  but  was  impeded  by  his  own  law  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  ordaining  that  fornication  should  be  punished  with 
stripes. 

He  was  relieved  from  his  dilemma  by  another  revelation  re- 
voking the  law  in  regard  to  himself  alone,  allowing  him  inter- 
conrse  with  his  handmaid.  It  remained  in  full  force,  however, 
agunst  all  other  Moslems.  Still,  to  avoid  scandal,  and  above 
all,  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  wives,  he  carried  on  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  b^utiful  Mariyah  in  secret ;  which  may  be 
one  reason  why  she  remained  long  a  favourite. 


CHAPTER  XlVn. 


The  time  had  now  arrived  when,  by  treaty  with  the  Koreishites, 
Mahomet  and  his  followers  were  permitted  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  pass  three  days  unmolested  at  the  sacred  shrines. 
He  departed  accordingly  with  a  numerous  and  well-armed  host, 
and  seventy  camels  for  sacriflces.  His  old  adversaries  would 
£sun  have  impeded  his  progress,  but  they  were  overawed,  and  on 
Us  approach  withdrew  silently  to  the  neighbouring  hills.  On 
entenng  the  bounds  of  Mecca,  the  pilgrims,  according  to  com- 
pact and  usage,  laid  aside  all  their  warlike  accoutrements  except-* 
mg  their  swords,  whidi  they  carried  sheathed. 

Great  was  their  joy  on  beholding  once  more  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  sacred  city.  They  entered  the  gates  in  pilgrim 
gaih,  with  devout  and  thankful  hearts,  and  Mahomet  peiformed 
all  the  ancient  and  customary  rites  with  a  zeal  and  devotion 
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'v4isc&  gwitifiwL  b«Md«8^  and  drew^  to-  Um  nifti^  tODireEbk 
Winn  he  liad  eoaiylfail  udMb  att  tfe  connoBMls*  lie  duww  wUe 
tUtefinnror  pOgrinv  gad^  and  inthdwir  toSM^  a  kaooleitwo 
leagues  dBbtanl^  afnd  notfarals:  the  mxmL  hoa»dfliMa»  HesDa  ha 
had  ft  eHemooifr  ol^  a  dtfEeoent  Idnd  to  pcrferm^  bai»  oaa  ia 
'wUt^  he^  was  ftoag  te^aett  wiA^  ualaigMd  dBYotwib.  It  waft  to 
com^te  1^  BBacnage  m^  MwiHwna,,  ths;  daaigjuber  o£  Al  Ha* 
rei^  the^  H^alitft  He  liad.  hcraxae  hrtiwt.heJ  t<»  kw  aat  hiff 
amral  at  Mecefty  bu*^  haid  poat^iMd  tiM;  Dii|itiaU  imtil  a&ei  ba 
had!  concluded  the  ntee  e£  pilgmnageu  Thai  -eaiai  douUen  aor 
other  mamage  of  poiicj,  &nr  MaioMHia;  nwi  fifty^an*  jeaca  o£  age, 
and  »  widow,  but  the  eemMODOik;  gfained^hiitt  imo  pow«rM  psa^ 
sdhrtes^  €)iie»  wa»  Khaled  Bib  al  W akd^  a.  aephew  «£  the 
widows  an  iaferepid  wenioe^  wb»had  came  war  destEOjkig  Mar 
hornet  at  the  battle  of  Ohod.  He  now  became  one  of  the  naost 
Tiietoriona  chainpieii9  of  jyaaanni^  aaid  hf  hia  pioweaft  obtaiiaed 
the  appc^fltiian  of  ^  TW  Sm^  <dE  God." 

The  oth^'proseMa'  wast  Khaied%  fiaaaiA  Ammk  Ihit  al.  Aasa; 
^e  same  whe  amailed  Mabemst  with  poatejip  aad  satioae  at  the 
commeDeement  of  his-  peqshetac  oavaer ;.  whoi  had  beeak  a&  am- 
bassador from  ite  KovcislBte»  te  iibi  Idag  c£  AhvsaifiiA,,  ta 
obtain  the  surrender  of  tiie  fagitm  Moafcaw^  and  wha  wafr 
henceforth  destrned  with  his  sword  to  carry  yictoriouslj  into 
foreign  lands  the  fSedth  he  had  once  so  strenuouslj  opposed. 

Note. — ^Maimuna  was  the  last  spouse  of  the  prophet,  and,  old  as  she 
was  at  her  marriage,  sundred  all  Ma  other  wives.  She  died  manj 
years  after  him,  in  a  pavilion  at  Seri^  under  the  same  tree  in  the  shade 
of  which  her  nuptial  tent  had  ben.  piMed^  and-  waa  tlMse  jjBtaiad. 
The  pious  histonai^  AlJamilii^  wha>8i|)iiea  UaiaBH  ^  a  poiar.  ascvaiil  (rf 
ABah,  hopmg  ftr  the  paDioft  e£  aioMi.tbaoagh  Hu^mao^  oif  God,f'  viiked 
hep-tomb  on  letnnij^frem  fcpagwma^to  Mecca».  in  the  yeax  of  the 
Baghra,  aca^  aj».  1S554  "I  saw  theve»''  aaid  he»  <'a  dome  of  black 
marble  crecMi  ia  memoKy  of  Mainmna,.  on  the  very  spot  on  wHadi  tite 
afostle  ef  God  had.  reposed  with  her.  God  knows  the  tratji !  and  abo 
the  reason  q£  the.  black  colour  of  the  stone.  There  is  a  placeof  atti^oD) 
and  an  oratory;  but  the  buildiBg  has  &lfen  to  deeay.*^ 
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CHAPTER  nynL 

Among  lite  different'  nusBionst  Trftich  ha/i  hetftt  sent  1^  Mahomet 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Arabia  to  inrite  neiglkboiadn^  prineeff  to 
emBrace  Mb  leE^ion,  was  one  to  the  gurenwr  o^  SoR^^  the 
great  mart  on  the  confines  of  fSjratf  t9  wfai£xi  he  fasd  made  his 
nrst  caravan  jooxney  in*  iJie  day?  of  his  yonth'.  Syna  had  been 
alternate^  waiter  Roman  an^  Vexnon  dommatiOB^  but  waff  at 
that  timer  subject  to  the  emperor,  thoo^k  prohaBIr  in  a  gpeeat 
state  of  confoflion*  The  envoy*  o£  ll&homet  ira»  mhi  at  Mnta, 
a  town  about  three  ifeysT  journey  eastwara  stnn  Jemsaiem. 
The  one  who  dKew  hihr  was  an  Aish  of  the  dhnstaan  tribe  of 
Gflssan,  and.  son  ta  SlbihiGS,  an  emirj  w^  gerreme^  Muta  in 
the  name  of  Heracfins'. 

To  reyenge  the  death  of  has*  regiate^  an^  to*  xosure*  respect  to 
his  enroys  in  fiitnre,  Bishomet  prepared  to  send  aa  amy  of 
ihree  thousuid  men  agamst  the  olleudiu^  ^fy*  ^  ^^'^  ^  mo- 
mentous expedition,  as  it  mighty  for  lite  first  time,  bring  tile 
arms  of  Ideaa  in  colBsion  with  ^oee  of  the  Botnan  Empire;  ^ 
but  Mahomet  presumed  upon  his  gntmng  pow^,  l^e  eoergj  ef 
bis  troops,  and  tlie  &ordbred  state  of  Syrian  vdkars.  The 
command  wssr  entrustied  to  his  freedmas  Zeic^  urao  had  given 
such  signal  proof  of  devotion  in  surren^rmg  to  htm  hie  beau- 
ttrul  wile  2kmab.  Several  chosen  officers  were  assoeiatcd  with 
bim.  One  was  Msdiomet^s  eousm  Jaafar,  son  of  Abu  Taleb, 
and  brother  of  Ali;  the  same  who,  brhis  ^oqueoee,  had  vindi- 
cated the  doctrines  of  Islam  belbre  tlie  king  of  AbyssiBia,  aod 
defeated  the  Koreish  embass^r.  He  was  nowm  the  prime  of  Mt, 
and  noted  for  great  courage  and  manly  beantj.  Another  of  like 
associate  officers  was  Ab(Ulaii  Ibn  Kawaha,  the  poet,  but  who 
bad  signalised  himself  in  arms  as  weQ  as  poetry.  A  third  was 
tbenewpros^yte  Khaled,  whojomed^e^xpeAtion  as  avolimteer, 
bmg  eager  to  prove  by  his  sword  the  smcerity  of  las  conversion. 

The  orders  to  Zeid  were  to  march  rapidty,  so  as  to  come 
upon  Mbta  by  surpiiise,  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  embraee 
tbe  faith,  and  to  treat  tiltem  with  lenity.  Women,  children, 
monks,  and  the  bfind,  were  to  be  spared  at  dl  events;  nor  were 
anyhouses  to  be  destroyed,  nor  trees^  cut  down. 

The  Httie  ftrmy  saHled  from  Medina  in  the  ftiS  confidence  of 
coming  upon  ifee  enemy- unawares.     On  thrar  march,  however, 
tbey  learned,  that  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Romans,  ar  ratho* 
Greeks  and  Arabs,  was  affvaneing  to  meet  ^em.     A  council  of 
war  "vvas  csSkd,     Some  were  for  pousmg,  and  avaitkig  further 
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orders  from  Mahomet:  but  Abdallah,  the  poet>  was  for  pusliing 
fearlessly  forward  without  regard  to  numbers.  "  We  fight  for 
the  faith  I"  cried  he ;  ''  if  we  fiedl,  paradise  is  our  reward.  On, 
then,  to  victory  or  martyrdom !" 

All  caught  a  spark  of  the  poet's  fire,  or  rather,  fEmaticism. 
They  met  the  enemy  near  Muta,  and  encountered  them  with 
fury  rather  than  valour.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  2ieid  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  The  sacred  banner  was  fedling  from 
his  grasp,  but  was  seized  and  borne  aloft  by  Jaafar.  The  battle 
thickened  round  him,  for  the  banner  was  the  object  of  fierce 
contention.  He  defended  it  with  desperate  valour.  The  hand 
by  which  he  held  it  was  struck  o£P;  he  misped  it  with  the 
other.  That,  too,  was  severed:  he  embraced  it  vnth  his  bleed- 
ing arms.  A  blow  from  a  sdmetar  deft  his  skull;  he  sank 
dead  upon  the  field,  still  clinging  to  the  standard  of  the  faitji. 
Abdallah  the  poet  next  reared  the  banner ;  but  he  too  fell 
beneath  the  sword.  Khaled,  the  new  convert,  seeing  the  three 
Moslem  leaders  slain,  now  grasped  the  fatal  standard,  but  in  his 
hand  it  remained  aloft.  His  voice  rallied  the  wavering  Moslems: 
his  powerful  arm  cut  its  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 
If  his  own  account  may  be  credited,  and  he  was  one  whose  deeds 
needed  no  exaggeration,  nine  scimetars  were  broken  in  his  hand 
by  the  fury  of  the  blows  given  by  him  in  this  deadly  conflict. 

Night  separated  the  combatants.  In  the  morning  Khaled, 
whom  the  army  acknowledged  as  their  commander,  proved 
himself  as  wary  as  he  was  valiant.  By  dint  of  marches  and 
counter-marches,  he  presented  his  forces  in  so  many  points  of 
view,  that  the  enemy  were  deceived  as  to  his  number,  and  sup- 
posed he  had  received  a  strong  reinforcement.  At  his  first 
charge,  therefore,  they  retreated:  their  retreat  soon  became  a 
flight;  in  which  they  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 
Khaled  then  plundered  their  camp,  in  which  was  found  greAt 
booty.  Among  the  slain  in  die  neld  of  battle  vras  found  the 
body  of  Jaafar,  covered  with  wounds,  but  all  in  front.  Out  of 
respect  to  his  valour,  and  to  his  relationship  with  the  prophet, 
Khaled  ordered  that  his  corpse  should  not  be  buried  on  the  spot, 
but  borne  back  for  honourable  interment  at  Medina. 

The  army,  on  its  return,  though  laden  with  spoil,  entered  the 
city  more  like  a  funeral  train  than  a  triumphant  pageant,  and 
was  received  with  mingled  shouts  and  lamentations.  While  the 
people  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  their  anns,  they  mourned  the 
loss  of  three  of  their  fiivourite  generals.  All  bewailed  the  fate 
of  Jaa&r,  brought  home  a  ghastly  corpse  to  that  city  whence 
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&ev  had  so  reoentiiy  seen  him  sally  forth  in  all  the  piide  of 
vahant  manhood,  the  admiration  of  eyery  hehoUer.  He  had 
left  behind  him  a  beautiful  wife  and  in£mt  son.  The  heart  of 
Mahomet  was  touched  by  her  affliction.  He  took  the  orphan 
child  in  his  arms  and  bathed  it  with  his  tears.  But  most  he 
was  affected  when  he  beheld  the  young  dau§^ter  of  his  fidtfaful 
Zeid  i4>proaching  him.  He  fell  on  her  neck  and  wept  in  speech- 
less emotion.  A  bystander  enressed  surpxise  that  he  should 
give  way  to  tears  for  a  death  wnichy  aooording  to  Moslem  doc- 
trine, was  but  a  passport  to  paradise.  <<  Alas !"  replied  the  pro- 
phet, *^  these  are  the  tears  of  finendship  for  the  loss  of  a  friendl" 

The  obsequies  of  Jaafiir  were  performed  on  the  third  day 
after  the  aniyal  of  the  army.  By  that  time  Mahomet  had 
leooyered  his  self-possession,  and  was  affain  the  prophet.  He 
gently  rebuked  the  passionate  lamentations  of  tne  multitude, 
taking  occasion  to  inculcate  one  of  the  most  politic  and  con- 
solatory doctrines  of  his  creed.  ''  Weep  no  more,"  said  he, 
''oyer  the  death  of  this  my  brother.  In  place  of  the  two 
hands  lost  in  defending  the  standard  of  the  faith,  two  wings 
have  been  giyen  him  to  bear  him  to  paradise ;  there  to  enjoy 
the  endless  delights  insured  to  all  belieyers  who  &11  in  battle." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  prowess  and  generalship  dis- 
played by  Ehaled  m  this  perilous  fight,  that  he  was  honoured 
by  Mahomet  with  the  appellation  of  '<  The  Sword  of  God,"  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  renowned. 


CHAPTER  XHL 

Mahomet,  by  force  either  of  arms  or  eloquence,  had  now 
acquired  dominion  over  a  great  number  of  tiie  Arabian  tribes. 
He  had  many  thousand  warriors  under  his  command ;  sons  of 
the  desert,  inured  to  hunger,  thirst)  and  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  to  whom  war  was  a  sport,  rather  than  a  toiL  He 
had  corrected  tiieir  intemperance,  disciplined  their  yalour,  and 
sahjected  them  to  rule.  Repeated  yictories  had  giyen  them 
confidence  in  themselyes  and  in  their  leader;  whose  standard 
they  followed  with  the  implicit  obedience  of  soldiers,  and  the 
blind  ftmaticism  of  disciples. 

The  yiews  of  Mahomet  expanded  with  his  means,  and  a 
grand  enterprise  now  opened  upon  his  mind.  Mecca,  his  natiye 
city,  the  abode  of  his  family  for  generations,  the  scene  of  his 
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bappiesfc  y^^n,  yms  «ri»U  in  Hifae  iiiuids  of  Ms  implitcalie  Ibes. 
The  Caaba,  »€ke  ^object  of  ^TOlion  tmi  pilgnmage  to  bH  "die 
AdiSkkran  ^  Xshmiwl,  I^HsbriBe  off 'Ids  'wa^BBt  ^wor^ip,  ~wbeb  still 
tptofyBBoA-hy^^  enyblems  'and  Tites  of  idcftaifsy.  To'|^iintiil» 
vtandBrd'Clf  theffiotlh  wi  #e  mlk  of  'lus^natiTe  dtj^  to  rescae 
4be  holytkooBd  4feom  pro&nation;  Teartore  it  to  tiie  spratnal 
irantfaxp  #f  4Aie  «we  trae  God,  and  make  it  iSie^reSliymg  foini  of 
iaknmsm,  fimnied  «ow  the  ieading  oI:^eet  df  has  ambidon. 

The  ftarevtjof  poaoe  -exis^g  with  'the  Koreishites  ^was  an 
inipediiDCTit  to  any  mifitary  enterprise ;  %ift  ^Bome  CBoasSL  fends 
3«l^^>ii.gB4«0B  g^e  ai^terffer  ^faai^g  -them  tndi 
httfiiig  •viohllediihe'iteaty^pfilaiioBB.  The  Koreishites  had  by 
iioB  tane  <leanied(%^  appiecktte  and  dresA  the  rssprSij  increasix^ 
powepaof  t^  MisAenB,  «nd  were  eag«r  to  explain  away,  or  atone 
£or,ibe>qttandb«mdiHHdeedsof  a'^w'heeffleBB'i^  Tbxy 

even  (pvevafldiMDn  ^eir  deader,  ^n  'Sdfisn,  to  repair  to  Me&a 
as  aidhassadvr  of 'peaiDe,  trusting  iSiat  ^ 'mi^t^have  somein- 
flnenee  >wifh  like  ^prcyphet  t^ttough  Ohs  daughter,  Omm  HaHba. 

it  ^OB  a  Bove  trial  to  'this  httughty  chief  to  come  almost  « 
sappliant  to 'the  'man*fidxom  -he  had  sco^d  ait  as  «n  impostor, 
andtti0flri»d  with  (kweteraite  iidittility ;  and  his  sroud  spirit  was 
doomed  te  HEityi  ^further  'mortification,  for  HIiSLomet,  jading 
from  has^einaid  of  lihe  weakness  of 'his  party,  and  being  secoe^ 
bent  on  war,  (voudisafed  him  no  Topty* 

Repressing  his  rage,  Abu  Sofian  sought  iihe  intermediatioii 
of  Abu  Beker,  of  Omar,  and  Ali ;  but  they  all  rebuked  and 
repulsed  him ;  for  they  knew  the  secret  wishes  of  Mahomet 
He  next  endeavoured  to  secure  the  favoiur  of  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mahomet  and  wife  of  Ali,  by  flattering  a.  mother's 
pride,  entrealiBg  'her  to  let  her  son  Bbsan,  aofhild  but  «x  years 
old,  the  ins  prottotor ;  ibttt  IPatima  ^answered  haughtily,  "  9Lj 
sen  is  too  jomag  <to  be  a^pMNieotor ;  and  bo  "preteotacm  can  ayad 
agaiiBsrt  thfe  will  of  the  pvopliet  of  God."  E^en  his  daughter, 
Omm  ]iabiba,'ldie^wi£e  of  Mrihomet,  on  ^i^hom  Abu  Soifian  had 
JDakubted^oriifflaesee,  added  to  fak  mortification,  for  on  his 
offirai^  iso  seat  htmseif  on  tt  mat  in  her  dwelling,  she  liastih 
fcdded  it  «p,  Hmckiaaagf  ^<^It  is  the  jbed  df  ihe  prophet  of^CkW) 
«&d  too  aaorod  to  %e  made  the  reB<»ng-pkce  df  an  idolater." 

The  cup  of  humiliation  was  full  to  'Ovorflowis^,  tmd  in  ihe 
hittemcMM  0i  ihis  Qieart  Abu  Sofian  cursed  his  cbugliter.  He 
■ow  tuEBod  agiun  to  AM,  beseednng  his  tulncein^ihe  ^sperato 
«tate  of  his  embassy. 

"  I  can  advise  nothing  better,"  replied  Ali,  « than  for  thee  to 


promise,  «b  ^e  hmA  «f  the  Keveislutai^  a  oontmuaBae  of  thjr 
protection;  «nd then  to fwtvmte  lifajhmB^     - 
«< But  t^iike«tiaioa«duit  pcomiae  will  be  ef  aaj  avail?'' 
<<i.^faBiflc  net;"  ve^Ked  M,  diyty;  ^  bnt  I  know  oM^t  to  the 
contraiy." 

•In  piTBoaBwe  cf  '4hiB  adioee,  Abu  SafiaoL  lepabed  io  the 
iB08^[ae,  and  made  ^blic  dedasaetioin,  in  behalf  of  Ihe  SoreiBh- 
ites,  tint  <m.  iiheir  futt  1^  innafy  of  peooe  .should  be  ^itdifiilly 
mointeiBed;  aAor  niueh  he  retiiFBed  to  Meooa,  <deeply  hii» 
ini&Bte&  49^  tSn  impexfeot  TMBolt  of  his  miaDon.  He  "vnis  le- 
caved  mim  euA  i6f  Iftte  i£aieiafaite,  i^  abiecved  that  Us 
deckasiie8L*of  ;paMe  awaikd  moAaag  ^vidtout  the  coDsxeaaoce  of 
Mflhotnet. 


vCHApaM  in. 


MAHaBosr  now  prejjared  %>r  a  *sec7C^  espeditian  1;o  tafae  Meoea 
by  surprise.  "His  -aBiee  were  sunHUffiaed  freai  ail  qvaeten  to 
Medina.;  l>ut  no  intbnatiom  was  -givea'cf  i^  objeet  he  had  in 
^ew.  An  ^e  roads  lea^ai|^  -to  Meeea  were'bmed  to  pcefrent 
any  intelligence  ckf  %  -movements  hmig  earned  to  tne  Xo- 
lei^tes.  Wiih  alL  his  procanttiona  ibe  secMt  onme  inear  being 
dkcDverad.  Amoii|g  imi  followers,  Ibgitfres  -firam  llftecoa,  ifvas 
one  named  Hateb,  whose  haoEfy  had  yemMned  Mbind,  and  weve 
^^oitt  eonnenons  er  Mends  to  take  an  4ntefest  im  likeir  wel- 
&re.  Hateb  new  Aonght  to  gnbn  fovour  for  iihem  imrmag  ihe 
Koieishites,  by  'betiayine:  Ifhe  nhmsdf  Biihomat.  S»  aocord- 
jngly  .note  aW  ^vek>g-<r^Bded«Htnin^  «»d  gire 
it  m  diarge  to  a  aingtng  woman,  lUKned  Sara,  a  fias<diaiute 
slave,  who  nndeirto6kto'carTy  it  to  Meooa. 

She  was  idready  on  &e  road  When  liAnhonKit  wts  apprised 
of  the  trea&ery.  A£  and  five- others,  well  momrtnd,  were  seant 
in  pursuit  of  xke  meisengier.  They  soon  leivartook  her,  bat 
Bearched  'lier  -pezBon  in  -vain.  Mtist  df  tiiem  would  have  given 
^  the  search  and  tamed  %ack,  bat  jyi  -was  emifident  "that  the 
prophet  d£  God  could  not  be  mistaken  nor  misinformed.  I>raw- 
inghis  scimetar,  he  swore  to  strike  off  theixead^  the  messenger, 
^ess  ihe  letter  were  prodaced.  The  iixFeat  was  effeotnaL  She 
drew  foi^  -Qie  ^etter'from  among  %er  (bair. 

Hateb,  on  'being  taxed  with  ins  pcorfidfy,  admowkdged  it; 
but  pleaded'hiB  anndty  to  secure  *fevo«r  for  his  'destitute  dOsimHyy 
and  his  certainty  that  l!he  ietterwonld  be  faamdess,  and  of  .no 
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avail  against  the  puiposes  of  the  apostle  of  God.  Omar 
spumed  at  his  excuses  and  would  have  struck  off  his  head; 
but  Mahomet)  calling  to  mind  that  Hateb  had  fought  bravely 
in  support  of  the  fedth  in  the  battle  of  Beder,  admitted  h^ 
excuses  and  foigave  him. 

The  prophet  departed  with  ten  thousand  men  on  this  mo- 
mentous enterprise.  Omar,  who  had  charge  of  regulating  the 
march,  and  appointing  the  encampments,  led  the  armj  by 
lonely  passes  of  the  mountains ;  promhiting  the  sound  of  attabal 
or  trumpet,  or  any  thing  else  that  could  betray  their  move- 
ments. While  on  the  march,  Mahomet  was  joined  by  his  unde 
Al  Abbas,  who  had  come  forth  with  his  family  from  Mecca, 
to  rally  under  the  standard  of  the  £sdth.  Mahomet  received  bim 
graciously,  yet  with  a  hint  at  his  tardiness.  <'  Thou  art  the 
last  of  the  emigrants,''  said  he,  <<  as  I  am  the  last  of  the  prophets." 
Al  Abbas  sent  his  £Eunily  forward  to  Medina,  while  he  turned  and 
accompanied  the  expedition.  The  army  reached  the  valley  of 
Marr  Azzahran,  near  to  the  sacred  city,  without  being  discovered. 
It  was  night^Edl  when  they  silently  pitched  their  tents,  and  now 
Omar  for  the  first  time  permitted  them  to  light  their  watch-fires. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  Al  Abbas  had  joined  the  standard 
of  the  faith  in  all  sincerity,  yet  he  was  sorely  disquieted  at 
seeing  his  nephew  advancing  as^ainst  Mecca^  with  such  a  pow- 
erful force  and  such  hostile  mtent;  and  feared  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Koreishites,  unless  they  could  be  persuaded 
in  time  to  capitulate.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  mounted 
Mohomet's  white  mule  Fadda,  and  rode  forth  to  reconnoitre. 
In  skirting  the  camp,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  men  and  sound  of 
voices.  A  scouting  party  were  bringmg  in  two  prisoners 
captured  near  the  city.  Al  Abbas  approached,  and  found  the 
captives  to  be  Abu  Sofian,  and  one  of  his  captains.  They 
were  conducted  to  the  watch-fire  of  Omar,  who  recognised  Abu 
Sofian  by  the  Hght  "  God  be  praised,"  cried  he,  "  that  1 
have  such  an  enemy  in  my  hands,  and  without  conditions.^ 
His  ready  scimetar  might  have  given  fatal  significance  to  his 
words,  had  not  Al  Abbas  stepped  forward  and  taken  Abu 
Sofian  under  his  protection,  untU  the  will  of  the  prophet  should 
be  known.  Omar  rushed  forth  to  ascertain  that  will,  or  rather 
to  demand  the  life  of  the  prisoner ;  but  Al  Abbas,  taking  the 
latter  up  behind  him,  put  spurs  to  his  mule,  and  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  tent  of  the  prophet,  followed  hard  by  Omar, 
clamouring  for  the  head  of  Abu  Sofian. 

Mahomet  thus  beheld  in  his  power  his  inveterate  enemy} 
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who  had  diiyen  him  from  his  home  and  comitry,  and  persecuted 
his  fiunily  and  Mends ;  hut  he  heheld  in  him  die  fauier  of  his 
^e  Omm  Hahiha,  and  felt  inclined  to  clemency.  He  post* 
poned  ail  decision  in  the  matter  until  morning ;  giving  Abu 
Sofian  in  charge  of  Al  Abbas. 

When  the  captain  was  brought  before  him  on  the  following 
day :  ^'  WeU,  Abu  Sofian/'  cried  he,  "  is  it  not  at  length  time 
to  know  that  there  is  no  other  Grod  but  God  ?** 

"  That  I  already  knew/'  replied  Abu  Sofian. 

"  Good !  and  is  it  not  time  for  thee  to  acknowledge  me  as 
the  apostle  of  God  ?" 

*^  Dearer  art  thou  to  me  than  my  £either  and  my  mother/' 
replied  Abu  Sofian,  using  an  Oriental  phrase  of  compliment ; 
"but  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  acknowledge  thee  a  prophet." 

''Out  upon  thee!"  cried  Omar,  "testify  instantly  to  the 
truth,  or  thy  head  shall  be  severed  from  thy  body." 

To  these  threats  were  added  the  counsels  and  entreaties  of 
Al  Abbas,  who  showed  himself  a  real  friend  in  need.  The 
ranoour  of  Abu  Sofian  had  already  been  partly  subdued  by  the 
unexpected  mildness  of  Mahomet ;  so,  making  a  merit  of  neces- 
sity, he  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  his  mission ;  frimishing  an 
illustration  of  the  Moslem  maxim,  "  To  convince  stubborn  un- 
believers, there  is  no  argument  like  the  sword." 

Having  now  embraced  the  £dth,  Abu  Sofian  obtained  favour- 
able terms  for  the  people  of  Mecca,  in  case  of  their  submission. 
None  were  to  be  harmed  who  should  remain  quietly  in  their 
houses;  or  should  take  refuge  in  the  houses  of  Abu  Sofian  and 
Hakim ;  or  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Hawaiha. 

That  Abu  Sofian  might  take  back  to  the  city  a  proper  idea 
of  the  force  brought  against  it,  he  was  stationed  with  Al  Abbas 
at  a  narrow  deme  where  the  whole  army  passed  in  review. 
As  the  various  Arab  tribes  marched  by  with  their  different 
arms  and  ensigns,  Al  Abbas  explained  the  name  and  country  of 
each.  Abu  Sofiim  was  surprised  at  the  number,  discipline,  and 
equipment  of  the  troops ;  for  the  Moslems  had  been  rapidly  im- 
proving in  the  means  and  art  of  war;  but  when  Mahomet 
approached,  in  the  midst  of  a  chosen  guards  armed  at  all  points 
and  glittering  with  steel,  his  astonishment  passed  ail  bounds. 
"  There  is  no  withstanding  this !"  cried  he  to  Al  Abbas,  with 
an  oath — "  truly  thy  nephew  wields  a  mighty  power." 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  other;  "return  then  to  thy  people; 
provide  for  their  safety,  and  warn  them  not  to  oppose  the 
leofGod" 
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Aba  Sofian  hasteud'  bads,  to  Mec88^.8ni  aawmMiiig  1^ 
inhabitants,  told  them-  ofi  tiie.  migjity  hostr  ait  ftasid^  ledi  am  hf 
Mahomet ;  of.  tfa«  favourable  temns  c^fered?  in.  oasff'  of  thnc  sui^- 
mission,.  and  o£  tier  vanity  of  all  nesistance.  Aa.  Adni  Safiaii> 
had  been  the  soul  of  the  opposition  tiv  Ma2^ine#^  and:,  fais  doe«> 
trinesy  his-  words- had  instant  eflect  ia  pindnoing'  aoquMacenoe^in 
an'  event,  which^  seemed' to  leo^e-no.  altamatiTew  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitancy  th^sefbro,  prepared  to>  intneaEiy  widiooat 
resistance,  the  entry  of  th»  prophet. 

Mahomet,  intfae  mean^.  tiine,  who  knew  noif  whaii  rasidbBiice 
he  might  meet  with,  made  a  careful  distriBatiim.  of  hiKfiboscas 
as  he  approached*  ihs*  oity;.  While"  the  meiii  hndymandied 
directiy  forward^  Bttoap  detHtthmentff  admioedioverthef'  hill»on 
each  sidei  To  Miy  waxt  oooimaadedl  a^  langa  body  of  oavahy, 
was  confided  the  aaumA  banner,,  which  he.  wias  to^  plant;  on 
Mount  Hadjun„  and  maintain  it  these  nntii/  joined  by  the  pro^ 
phet.  Express  orders  were^  gisien  to*  ail  ti»  genasallp  to*  pnofcise 
torbearanoe^  and'  in  noinstniiae  to  make  tiie^fint  attack;  fitr  it 
was  the  eanieBt  dfisine  of  Mahomet  to  >  win.  Maccai  by  modwa" 
tioa  and^  ctemenoy  rather  than-  sdidns  it  hp  wwlmoe»  It  is 
true,  all  who'  ofifered^  arme^  resistaneer  wasie .  tD>  be >  eirir  down^.  but 
none  were  to.  be'  harmed  who  aidmiittedi  qoietljw  Overheaxang 
one  of  his  captains  exdaim,.  in-  iihe'  head  of  ms^  zeal^  thatc  '^na 
place  was  sacmd*  ow  the  day  o£  batide^"  he.  instbntly  appBintad  a 
cooler^headed'  commandmr  in  his  place*. 

The  main  body  o£  the  anny  advanoedr  widiont  mc^estatiQii' 
Mahomet  brought  up>  the  near-goand;.  oUid  ib  a  scariet  vest^  and 
mounted  on  his  favourita?  camel  Al  Kiaawa..  £b  pncoededi  bat 
slowly,  howevfflr;  his  mevemoits  being  im^iededshy  the  immense 
midtitude'  whieh  Ihronged  around)  him.  Anxrad  on  Mount 
Hadjun,  where*  All  had  planted  the  standaadr  of  tke  fiutk^  ai  tent 
^was  pitched^  for  him.  fieve  he*  alighted,  put.  off'  faia>  asailet 
garment,  and*  assumed  the  blaek  tnrhan  anif  the  piigrim*  garb. 
Casting  a  look  down  into  l^e  piaih^^however^.lia  befaaM,  waiih 
grief  and;  indignation,  the  gleam  of 'swoidr>  and  lanoo^  and 
Khaled,  who  commanded  the  left*  wingv  in  aiftdl  care«i  of  car*- 
nage.  EQb  trooper  composed:  of  Arab  tribes  converted'  to<  liie 
faith,  had  been  galled  by  a;  flight  of  arrows;  from  ar  bodb)r  of 
Koreishites";  whereupon'  the  fieiy.  wanior'  charged  into-  the 
thickest  of  iheaa  wii^  sword*  and  lance-*;  his  tnxips-  pressed 
after  him ;  they  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  entered'  then  gates 
of  Mecca pell'^meU  wi<^  theni,  and  notlungbut  the  awifti com- 
mands of  Mahomet  preserved  the  city  from  a  general  massaoie* 
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ThroDiaga  being  aboppsd,  and-  no  fiurther  oppaDtion.iiiaQii- 
festedy  liie  prophet,  deaeeaded  from  the  mouat*  and  appioached 
the  giite%  aeatod  on  bia.  oamel,  aiKX>ix^uiud  bj  Abu  Beket  on 
hiB  cigbb  hand,  and  fioJlQwed  hj  Qsam%  thd  soa  o£  Zeid.  The 
ran  was  jiistzifluig  oa  he  entered:  the  gateff  of  hu«  nartiya  city, 
mak  tii»  gkny'  o£  ai  cenquexor,.  bui)  the  gacb  and  humilii^  of  a. 
,  pOgrinik  He  eoleied,  repeatuig^  yeraes  of  the  Konm,  which 
he  aaid;  hadi  been.  lenealed  to  him.  at  Medina^  and.  were  pxo- 
j^etio  q£  1iie;enent».  Se  tnnmphed  in.  the  spint  of  a  leligioiia 
lealot^  net  of  awanior..  ^  Unto  God^"  said  he,  ^belong  the 
hosts  of  heaven  aindieandi,  and  God. is  mighty  and. wise.  Now 
hadL  God  YeiifiedLimti»  hia  apostle  the  vision,  wheraia  he  said,, 
ye  shall  smsty-enteK  th&  holy  temple  of  Mecca  in  iaH  secusity,'' 

Without  dismounting,  Mahomet  repaired  diiecdy  to  the 
Caaba,  iha  scana  of  his  early  devotraas,  the  sacred  shzme  of 
^mkip  sinee  tiie  daysof  tiie  patnarchs,  and  which  he  ZBgaided 
as  the  puiwiwrigq.  temple  of  the  one  true  God»  Biere  he  made 
the  seven  ciiomta  round,  the  saared  edifice^  a  reverential  rite 
&oni'  iAi»  dafB  of  r^gioua  purity  ;  with  the  same  devout  feel* 
ing  he  each  time  touched  the  black  stone  with  his  staff;.  legardr 
iiigi(7aaa;hoIy  selio.  He  would  have  entered  the  Caaba,,  hut 
Otfaman  Ibn  TaUu^  the-a&dent  custodian^,  locked,  the  door.  Ali 
snstehed  the  keys,  but  Mahomet  caused  them  to  be  returned 
to  IJie  veneralilB  officer,  and  se  won  him  by  his  kindness,  that  he 
not  merdiy  tfaiewi  open  the  doors,  but  suhseqnaii]^  embraced 
the  fatth  of  Mam;  whereupon  he  wafr  continuad  in  nis'  office. 

Mahemetr  now- proceeded  to*  execute*  the  great  object  of  his 
rdigiotis  aapiraitiMS,  the  purifying  of  the  sacnedv  edifice  from- 
the  symbok  of  idolaitiy,  witii- whidi  it  waa  crowded. .  All  the. 
ideb  in  and'  about  it^  to  the  numbec  of  threee  himdred:  and. 
sixty,  were  thrown^  down  and  destneyed.  Among  tbase,.  the 
most  renowned,  was  Hobal^  an  idol  brought  fnomi  fialka,  in 
Syria,  and  &Bledi  to-  have  the  power  of  gi»nting  rain.  Ifc  was, 
of  eonrse,  a  great  object  of  worship- among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  thirsty  deserfe;  There  were  statues  of  Ahiaham.  and.  Ishr 
mael  also,  rf^reseated- with  divining  arrows  in.  their  hands; 
"an  outn^  on  theic  memeries,"  said'  Mahcmet,.  '^  being  sym- 
bols of  a  diaibdieal'  art  which  they  had  never  practised.*'  la 
reverence  of  their  memomes,^  therelbre,  these  statues  were  demo- 
lished. There'  were  paintiDg0,-idso,.  depicting  angels  in  the  guise 
of  beautiful  women.  ^^  The  angels^"  said  Mahomet,  indignantlvv 
^*  are  no  such,  beinga  These  are  celestial  houiis  provided  in 
paradise  for  the  asSace  of  true  believevs ;  but  angels  are  mi- 
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nisteriDg  spirits  of  ihe  Most  High,  and  of  too  pure  a  nature  to 
admit  of  sex.''    The  paintings  were  accordingly  ohliterated. 

Even  a  doTe,  curiously  carved  of  wood,  he  broke  with  his 
own  hands,  and  cast  upon  the  ground  as  savouring  of  idolatry. 

From  the  Caaba  he  proceeded  to  the  well  of  i2em  Zem.  It 
was  sacred  in  his  eyes,  horn  his  belief  that  it  was  the  identical 
well  revealed  by  tne  angel  to  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  in  their  ex- 
tremity ;  he  considered  the  rite  connected  with  it  as  pure  and 
holy,  and  continued  it  in  his  faith.  As  he  approached  the 
weU,  his  uncle  Al  Abbas  presented  lum  a  cruise  of  the  water, 
that  he  might  drink,  and  make  ihe  customary  ablution.  In 
commemoration  of  this  pious  act,  he  appointed  his  unde  guar- 
dian of  the  cup  of  the  well ;  an  office  of  sacred  dignity,  which 
his  descendants  retain  to  this  day. 

At  noon  one  of  his  followers,  at  his  command,  summoned 
the  people  to  prayer  from  tiie  top  of  the  Caaba,  a  custom  con- 
tinued ever  since  throughout  Mahometan  countries,  from  mina- 
rets or  towers  provided  in  every  mosque.  He  also  established 
the  Kebla,  toward  which  the  faithful  in  every  part  of  the  world 
should  turn  tiieir  faces  in  prayer. 

He  afterwards  addressed  tne  people  in  a  kind  of  sermon, 
setting  forth  his  principal  doctrines,  and  announcing  the  triumph  of 
the  £sdth  aa  a  fulfilment  of  prophetic  promise.  Shouts  burst  from 
the  multitude  in  reply.  <'  Allah  Achbar !  God  is  great  V^  cried 
they.   ^*  There  is  no  God  but  Grod,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet." 

The  relif^ous  ceremonials  being  ended,  Mahomet  took  his 
station  on  me  hill  Al  Safa,  and  the  people  of  Mecca,  male  and 
female,  passed  before  him,  taking  tiie  oath  of  fidelity  to  him 
as  the  prophet  of  God,  and  renouncing  idolatry.  This  was  in 
compliance  with  a  revelation  in  the  Koran :  ^*  God  hath  sent 
his  apostie  witii  tiie  direction,  and  the  religion  of  truth,  that 
he  may  exalt  the  same  over  every  religion.  Verily,  they  who 
swear  fealtj  to  him,  swear  fealty  unto  God ;  the  hand  of  God 
is  over  their  hands."  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  however, 
he  rejected  all  homage  paid  exclusively  to  himself;  and  all 
regal  authority.  "  Why  dost  thou  tremble  ?"  said  he,  to  a 
man  who  approached  with  timid  and  faltering  steps.  ''Of 
what  dost  thou  stand  in  awe?  I  am  no  king,  but  the  son  of  a 
Koreishite  woman,  who  ate  flesh  dried  in  the  sun." 

His  lenity  was  equally  conspicuous.  The  once  haughty  chiefii 
of  the  Koreishites  appeared  with  abject  countenances  before 
the  man  they  had  persecuted,  for  their  lives  were  in  his  power. 

"  What  can  yon  expect  at  my  hands  ?"  demanded  he  stemljr. 
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^  Mercy,  oh  generous  brother !  Mercy,  oh  son  of  a  generous 


''Be  it  so!'*  cried  he,  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity. 
**  Away !  be»>ne  I  ye  are  free  I" 

Some  of  his  followers  who  had  shared  his  persecutions,  were 
disappointed  in  their  anticipations  of  a  bloody  revenge,  and  mur- 
mured at  his  clemency  ;  but  he  persisted  in  it,  ana  established 
Mecca  as  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  or  place  of  refuee,  so  to  con- 
tmne  until  the  final  resurrection.  He  reserved  to  mmself,  how- 
ever, the  right  on  the  present  occasion,  and  during  that  special 
day,  to  punish  a  few  of  the  people  of  the  city  who  had  grie- 
Toosly  offended,  and  been  expresny  proscribed ;  yet  even  tnese, 
for  the  most  part,  were  ultimately  for^ven. 

Among  the  Koreishite  women  who  advanced  to  take  the 
oaib,  he  descried  Henda,  tiie  wife  of  Abu  Sofian  ;  the  savage 
woman  who  had  animated  the  infidels  at  the  battle  of  Ohod, 
and  had  gnawed  the  heart  of  ELamza,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  her  fawer.  On  the  present  occasion  she  had  disguised  her- 
self to  escape  detection;  but  seeing  the  eyes  of  the  prophet 
fixed  on  her,  she  tiirew  herself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  ''  I  am 
Henda:  pardon  I  pardon  I"  Mahomet  pardoned  her — and  was 
requited  for  his  clemency  by  her  making  his  doctrines  the  sub- 
ject of  contemptuous  sarcasms. 

Among  tiiose  destined  to  punishment  was  Wacksa,  the 
Ethiopian,  who  had  slain  Hamza ;  but  he  had  fled  from  Mecca 
on  the  entrance  of  the  army.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  prophet,  and  made  the  profession  of 
£iith  before  he  was  recognised.  He  was  forgiven,  and  made  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Etamza;  after  which  Maho- 
met dismissed  him  witii  an  injunction  never  again  to  come  into 
his  presence.  He  survived  until  the  time  of  tiie  Caliphat  of  Omar, 
daring  whose  reign  he  was  repeatedly  scourged  for  drunkenness. 

Another  of  the  proscribed  was  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad,  a  young 
Koreishite,  distinguished  for  wit  and  humour,  as  well  as  for  war- 
like accomplishments.  As  he  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  Ma- 
homet had  employed  him  to  reduce  the  revelations  oi  the  Koran  to 
writing.  In  so  doing,  he  had  often  altered  and  amended  the  text ; 
nay,  it  was  discovered  tiiat,  through  carelessness  or  design,  he  had 
occasionally  falsified  it,  and  fendered  it  absurd.  He  had  even 
made  his  alterations  and  amendments  matter  of  scoff  and  jest 
among  his  companions,  observing  tiiat  if  the  Koran  proved 
Mahomet  to  be  a  prophet,  he  himself  must  be  half  a  prophet. 
His  interpolations  oeing  detected,  he  had  fled  from  the  wrath 


of  the  pnQpheG^  and  ratumedvto*  Meeea»  whese  ha  nriapattdikito 
idolatry.  On  the  capture  of  the  city  his  foster-hrother  con*- 
cealed  hixn  im  hia  heu8%  until  the:  tumuU  haiL  subnded,  lAmi 
he  led  him  into  the  presence  of  the<  pmphet,  and  aupplinated 
for  his  pacdon*.  lliift  wa»  the  flereiieBt  tdal.  of.  tfie  lenity  of 
M^onueL.  The-  o&andeji  had  hetkag^'  hifi^  o<aifid0naet;  keldi 
him  up  to  mdibule ;;  qpestionedhia  apoitolie  mianon,  andatendc 
at  the  iKery  fonndation  o£  hiaiMth^.  Soif  SDme-.  time-  ha  mainr- 
tained  a;  atezxL  silenoa';.  hoping,  aa  he  aftermsaida*  deetored»t  soma 
zealoiiA  diseipkr  mighti  atrikaoff.  ihet  o&sdarls  haadi.  No'  one,, 
however,, stinied;  ao^  yielding^. the-entiseatiflftof  Othman^  lie 
g^ranted  a^  pardon.  .Aibdallahv  natantly  nanewttd  hict  pxofeaaon. 
of  faith  ;  and  continued  ai  good  JUnsBuhnaav,  Hia  name,  will 
he  found  in  the^  wanbo£  the-  Ca%hA.  Bb^  woa  ana  of  tha  most 
dextesotts  haraemrai  of  hk^  tmba^  and  evinaed  his ;  solingf  passion, 
to  the'last^,fiis'he  died  oepeatuigr  the  hiindnsdth  ohaptes  o£the 
Koraiiv^  emtDLt^ed  ^'  The  war  atee^?  Bofhapft  iib  wacb  coie  wbioL 
had  expeneootti  fii»  iiubarpoladojus* 

Anotfaeir  a£  the-  psoserU^edi  waa  AJbrem».]Jha<  Abu.  Jahl,.  who 
on. many  QGoanbns^hadimani&atediaf  deadly  Imstility  teethe  pco- 
phet,  ixdierited  &(mi:  h]»  feithefi;.  On  tike:entcanee:of  Mahraoet 
into  Mefia%  Akoema^  thre!w  himself  upon^.  a*  fledi^ hearse,,  and. es- 
caped by  an  opposite  gate,  leaving,  beaind  hinif  a  beaatiM  wifi,. 
Omm  HaJcemy  to:whomthe  wasKieeentiyniaidyed.  She  embraced 
the  £ftith  of  Iblam^  bafe  soon:  after,  laaant  that  bei^  husband,,  in* 
attempting  to*  esoafp^  by  aea  to: Yemen^  had  beem  dja^&Dt  baok  to 
port.  Hafitooing-to)  the^  pneaenoe  ef  the  pn)pheei^tShe>thrBW  herr 
8^  on  her:  kneee)  befiane:  him^,  loose^,  diahevelkd^  and  uixveiled;* 
and  implosed  grace  foi*  her  haabaad.  •  The  poophet,;  probably 
moss  moved  by  hea  beaafyf  tham  her  grief,  raised  hesi  gently 
fr^nn  tiie*  easii^.  aodt  teld  hec  her  pn^er  wae^ granted.  Huiiy- 
ing  to  tfaerseapevtj.she.  amved'  jiut  as-  the  vesasL  in,  whick  ner 
husband  had  emharksd  waff  abavit  to  aaiL.  She  noturned, 
mounted'  behind  him>.  to  Mecca,,  and  facoag)it  him^.  acttaa  be- 
liever, into^  the  presenoe.-  o£  the-  pnaphet.  Gh^  this  oeeasion,. 
howeves,,  she  waa  so.dbadly  veiled  that  heffdaBkeyaavalaoB  were 
visible..  Mahomeeb.  peeeinwd>  Aknema's  profesuon.  of  faith ;  made 
hhni  oganmandorof  a.  ba^stelioui  o£  Hawaaenitesi^  aa^  the  dowea?  of 
his^  beautiful' and  de^otedi  wifia^aad  bestowed  lifaeial  donationfl/ 
on  the  youthfoL  eoaplei.  like;  many  othar  eonpenfcad  enemies,. 
.A3iiema  pioved  ad  valiant  aoidieir  in-  the  vTamr  o£  the  faith^  and 
after,  signalising  hinuelf  en.  vanious  eoaaaionsi.  fall  in  battifi^ 
hacked  and  pierced  Uy  aworda  andlaneesi. 
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Tflff  Tvbole'  coixdiict  OfF  Mahomet^,  on  gtinatLff  poflMsrion  of 
Mecca,  a&owecF  duct  it  was  a  i^giou^  mora*  mn.  a  militBiy 
tnmnpli;  Ifis  Reor^  too^.  seflsned  toward  bis  native  pkne,  noir 
that  it-was  in  fiis  power;  Mb  iB8Mitin<mta  wore^oxtiagfiiBileid  hy 
SQooess,  and*  fiis  mdniadons  wrac^att  toward' f&rgnroness*. 

Tlie  AnaariJEni^  or-  Aoadliaries  o^  Medisa>  who>  had  aided 
lum  in  his  campaij^,  Began  to  fearthatits'  Buoeess  might  prow 
Mi  to  their  own-  ihtemtsi  Thej  watched'  him>  anBdoosm  sm 
one  day,  after praymg  onr  the  hill  Al  Saliv,  fie  satganng* dowiv 
wistfolly  upon  JSEacca,  the  scene  oF  hi9  eaxljF  stan]ggles:and  ro^- 
cent  glory  :  '< Verily/'  Bsld  he,  ^^thou  ant  tbv  ^t  o#  ottiei^ 
and  the  moat  Beloved  of  Allah !  "Bad  I  nol^  been*  driFen^  out 
from  &ee  by-  my*own  trib^,  never  wovldl  I>  have  1^  thee !"  Oil 
hearmg-  tfaiiE^  me  Ansarians  sud,  one  to*  anotfaeiv  ^'Boiloldr 
SMomet  is  conqueror*  and  maeter-of  hiff  nathre  city  ;■*  he  will,- 
doabtless,  establish  himself  hope,  and  fbrsake  Medina!"'  Their 
\f(a^  reached^  his  ear,  and  he  turned' to  litem  with  i«pn»di£bl 
wannth :  "No  !**  cried  he,  *'  when  you  plighted'  to»  me  your- 
aOegiance,  I  swore  to  live  and  die  witii  yoo^  S  shonld  not  set' as 
the  sBrrantof  God^  nor  ag^  his  ambassadbr,  wep9 1  to  leave' yoii»f' 

He  acted  according  to  his'  wordi^  and  Misdina,  whioh'  had 
been  hia  city  of  reftige,  contihuedl  tO'  be  hi»  residence' to^hip 
dying  dayi 

l&homet  did  not  content  Bimsetf  wiiil'  purifying  tile-  Gaaba, 
and  abolid&ingudolatry^  from'  hia  natdw  oity ;  fiesent  forth  his 
captains  at  the  head' of  armed  bands,  to  oast  down  the  tdoto  of 
difi^rent  tribes  set  up*  in*  the^  neighbouring  townff  and  viflages^ 
and  to  convert  ifiur  worshippers  to  his  faithi 

Of  aJl-these^miliinTy  apoi^es,  none- war  so^aealbfuaaff  Khaleda 
^ose  spirit  was  still'  fermenting  wilh- recent  eonversion.  Ar^ 
nrihg  at  Ifaklafi;  ihe-  resort  of  tiic  idolbtrou»  Kbreishites  to- 
worsnip  at-tfte  shrine  of  TUzza*,  he  penetmted  the  sacred' grove; 
laid  waste  ^er  temple,  and'  cast  the-  idol'  to  the  ground  A 
horrible  hag^  bhclb  and'  naked*,  with>  dishevellisd'  haiv,  rushed 
fordi,  shrieking  and  wringing  her-  hands ;  but  Khsded  sevorad 
her  duDugii  the  niiddlb*  Yntht  one'  blow  of  hw  sdmetar.  He' 
reported  mo  deed  to*  Mdiomet^  ezpressing^  s  doubt  whether  shr 
were  priestess  or  evff  spnit.  <**©Fa  truth)"  replied  the  pfo»* 
pbet,  "it  was-  Wwa  hersdf  whom-  tHou' hast  destroyedl" 

On  »  similar  errand'  nito-  the*  neighbouimg  pixmnoa  of 
Teliamaj  Ehaled  had' wi)ii  hiin  threo  hundred-  and  fifty  mm^ 
some  o£  ihem:  of  tiie  tribe  of  Suleim,  and  was--  accompanied:  by 
Abdalrahman,   one   of  the  earliest  proselytes  of  the  Buth. 
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His  instructioiifl  firom  the  prophet  were  to  preach  peace  and 
good  willy  to  inculcate  the  ndth,  and  to  abstain  £rom  violence, 
unless  assailed.  When  about  two  days'  journey  on  his  way 
to  Tehama,  he  had  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadsima.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  embraced  the  futh,  but 
some  were  still  of  the  Sabean  religion.  On  a  former  occasion 
this  tribe  had  plundered  and  slain  an  uncle  of  Khaled,  also  the 
&ther  of  Abda'lrahman,  and  seyeral  Suleimites,  as  they  were 
returning  from  Arabia  Felix.  Dreading  that  Khaled  and  his 
host  might  take  vengeance  for  these  misdeeds,  they  armed 
themselves  on  their  approach. 

Khaled  was  secretly  rejoiced  at  seeing  them  ride  forth  to 
meet  him  in  ihis  military  array.  Hailing  them  with  an  impe- 
rious tone,  he  demanded  whether  they  were  Moslems  or  infidels. 
They  repHed,  in  fEiltering  accents,  "  Moslems."  "  Why,  then, 
come  ye  forth  to  meet  us  with  weapons  in  your  hands?"  *^  Be- 
cause we  have  enemies  among  some  of  the  tribes  who  may 
attack  us  unawares." 

Khaled  sternly  ordered  them  to  dismount  and  lay  by  their 
weapons.  Some  complied,  and  were  instantly  seized  and  bound; 
the  rest  fled.  Taking  their  flight  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  he 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter;  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
in  the  eflervescence  of  his  zeal  even  slew  some  of  the  prisoners. 

Mahomet,  when  he  heard  of  this  unprovoked  outrage,  raised 
his  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  God  to  witness  that  ke  was 
innocent  of  it.  Khaled,  when  upbraided  with  it  on  his  return, 
would  fain  have  shifted  the  blame  on  Abda'lrahman,  but  Ma- 
homet rejected  indignantly  an  imputation  against  one  of  the 
earliest  and  worthiest  of  his  followers.  The  generous  Ali  was 
sent  forthwith  to  restore  to  the  people  of  Jadsima  what  Khaled 
had  wrested  from  them,  and  to  make  pecuniary  compensation 
to  the  relatives  of  the  slain.  It  was  a  mission  congenial  with 
his  nature,  and  he  executed  it  faithfully.  Inquiring  into  the 
losses  and  sufferings  of  each  individual,  he  paid  him  to  his  fall 
content  When  every  loss  was  made  good,  and  all  blood  atoned 
for,  he  distributed  the  remaining  money  amone  the  people, 
gladdening  eveiy  heart  by  his  bounty.  So  Ah  received  the 
thanks  and  praises  of  the  prophet,  but  the  vindictive  Khaled 
was  rebuked  even  by  those  whom  he  had  thought  to  please. 

"  Behold !"  said  he,  to  Abdalrahman,  <<  I  mive  avenged  the 
deatih  of  thy  fisither."  "  Rather  say,"  replied  the  other,  indig- 
nantly, <'thou  hast  avenged  the  death  of  thine  unde.  Thoa 
hast  disgraced  ilie  faith  by  an  act  worthy  of  an  idolater." 
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CHAPTER    XIII, 

While  the  military  apostles  of  Mahomet  were  spreading  his 
doctrines  at  ihe  point  of  the  sword  in  the  plains,  a  hostile 
storm  was  gathering  in  the  momitains.  A  league  was  formed 
among  the  Thakefites^  the  Hawaans,  the  Joshmites,  the  Saa- 
dites,  and  several  other  of  the  hardy  momitain  trihes  of  Be- 
douins, to  check  a  power  which  threatened  to  suhjugate  all 
Arabia.  The  Saadites,  or  Beni  Sad,  here  mentioned,  are  the 
same  pastoral  Arabs  among  whom  Mahomet  had  been  nurtmred 
in  his  childhood ;  and  in  whose  valley,  according  to  tradition, 
his  heart  had  been  plucked  forth  and  purified  by  an  angeL 
The  Thakefites,  who  were  foremost  in  the  league,  were  a 
powerful  tribe,  possessing  the  strong  mountain  town  of  Tayef 
and  its  productive  territory.  They  were  bigoted  idolaters; 
maintaining  at  their  capital  the  far-£uned  shrine  of  the  female 
idol  Al  JAt,  The  reader  will  remember  the  ignominious  treat- 
ment of  Mahomet,  when  he  attempted  to  preach  his  doctrines 
at  Tayef;  being  stoned  in  the  public  square,  and  ultimately 
driven  with  insult  from  ihe  eates.  It  was  probably  a  dread  of 
vengeance  at  his  hands,  which  now  made  the  Thakefites  so 
active  in  forming  a  league  against  him. 

Malec  Ibn  Auf,  the  chief  of  the  Thakefites  had  the  general 
command  of  the  confedenurf.  He  appointed  the  vidley  of 
Autas,  between  Honein  and  Tayef,  as  tne  place  of  assemblage 
and  encampment;  and  as  he  Knew  the  fickle  nature  of  the 
Arabs,  and  their  proneness  to  return  home  on  the  least  caprice, 
he  ordered  them  to  bring  with  them  their  families  and  effects. 
They  assemb^j  accordingly,  firom  various  parts,  to  the  number 
of  four  thousand  fighting  men ;  but  the  camp  was  crowded  with 
women  and  children,  and  encumbered  with  nocks  and  herds. 

The  expedient  of  Malec  Ibn  Auf  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  warriors,  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Doraid,  the  chief 
of  the  Joshmites.  This  was  an  ancient  warrior,  upwards  of  a 
hmidred  years  old;  meagre  as  a  skeleton,  almost  blind,  and 
so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  borne  in  a  litter  on  the  back  of  a 
camel.  Still,  though  unable  to  mingle  in  battle,  he  was  potent 
In  council  from  his  military  experience.  This  veteran  of  the 
desert  advised  that  the  women  and  children  should  be  sent 
home  forthwith,  and  the  army  relieved  from  all  unnecessary 
incumbrances.  His  advice  was  not  taken;  and  the  valley  of 
Autas  continued  to  present  rather  the  pastoral  encampment  of 
a  tribe,  than  the  hasty  levy  of  an  army. 
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In  the  mean  time  Mahomet^  hearing  of  the  gathering  storm, 
had  sallied  forth  to  antidpste  it,  at  tibie  head  of  ahout  twelye 
thousand  troops,  partly  fi^tiyes  from  Mecca,  and  auxiliaries 
^m  Me£na,  -partly  ArsStm  of  &e  'desert,  some  of  ivhom  had  not 
yet -embraced  ibeiaidi. 

In  tsMng  '^e  €eld  he 'wore  ^  polished  ^cmrass  ^and  hAm€t, 
and  Tode  his  favourite  "vv^ite  mtile  Baldal,  seldom  moui<ting  b 
dharger,  bs  heiarelj  minted  in  ^actuid 'fight.  His  recent  suc- 
cesses and  his  superiointty  in  ixnm%eiB,  mi^kmg  him  confident  of 
an  easy  VictDry,  ne  entered  the  mountains  indiout  3>recauBan, 
and  .pushing'forward  for  iiie  'enemylB  t»mpi(t  MutoE^  came  to  a 
deep  gloomy  TsQley  on  ihe  confines  of  Sbnein.  The  izDops 
'marched  without  Tn€er  'trough  iiie  n^gvd  defile,  eacSi  one 
choosinglra'Dwn^th.  Suddenly  ^ey  were  aaBsSteA'hy  diowets 
of  -darts,  crtones,  mnd  urrowB,  -whxdi  iay  'two  xa  iBaree  tS  Ha- 
homerfs  jdcBeis  dead  at  InsfeeVvod  i^ounded  iseveral  otken. 
Malec,  m  fact,  had  -taken  ;po^wi&  Ins  iMest^arriofB  idhout  l3ie 
heights comngmfling thisnarrow goige.  ISvery dilF^and caTem 
was  gaxiisoned  -wilii  wtdtma  -andilii^eiB,  and  suuieruBhed  down 
to  'cmitend  at  close  qfuaiters. 

*Stmck  wi<ii  a  sudden  panic,  fce  MoslemB  *tamed  and  fleiL 
In  Tain  did  Msdiomd;  call  upon  'fliem  as  tfaEor  general,  or  a^fieal 
to  them  as  the  .prophet  df  <7od.  Sadi  «ian  -boo]^  but  his  own 
safety,  and  an  escape  from  fhis  horf ^ie  vftlley. 

For  a  moment  ^  seemed  lost,  «nd  -some  xeeeitt  bat  unwil- 
'fing  converts  betrayed  an  exidtation  in  iSie  apposed  leveise  of 
fi>rtune  t>f  the  prqjjhet. 

^  By  heavens !"  cried  Mm  Sofian,  tb  lie  lootedralbBr  the  fljjj 
ing  Moslems,  ^  nothmg  wfll-^oplJhemnnrtil  -they^xew^  the  sea." 

**  Ay,*'  exdaimed  anoSier,  '**'ihei0E^  power  df  MKhomirtTfl 
at  an  end  1" 

A  lihird,  -who  xflierished  a  hnftangiBvaige  for  fce  deafli  of 
his^lAier,  Blain  "by  i;he  Modems  in  llhe  battle  xtf  Dirod,  would 
have  Idlled  -fbe-piqphet  mifae  confiision,  had  he  not  been  sur- 
Tounded  and  jjrotectedliy  a^ew  devoted  followers.  MAomefc 
himself,  -in 'an  imptdse  m  desperaixooi,  spurred  ins  mide  upon 
the  enemy?  but  Al  ABbas  seized  -flie  Taridle,  i^yed  hamifrom 
Tuddugto  certain  deafth,  and  atibesame-iimB^mtiq)  a  shottt 
Ihat  edioed  through  -fee  -narrow  vaUey.  Al  Abbas  was  re- 
nowned for  length  of  brags,  and  at  v&is  mticid  jnoment  it 
was  ihe  sjttvation  of  ^e  itrmy.  The  Moslems  rallied  yf^ 
Idiey  heard  bis  well-known  voice,  and  finding  l!h^  were  not 
pursued,  returned  to  -flie  combat     TPho  tnemy.bad  descends 
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from  46  diei^ktey  md  now  a  hkndf  eeaaBiat  teBgaed  in  the 
defile.  ***'Wlbe^miaKe  is  kBadltng,'*^cried  Mahomat  exultimgly, 
as  ke'SOW'tlie'giiMBr  of  azms  and  fiask^of  wei|»oiii.  JStoopmg 
from  in  laidwi/juwi  igmpdn^  a  iltaadfid  of  dint,  Jbe  joaltmd 
H  m  iihe'iurixMBBDdilhe  -enemj*  ^donfianim  jen  thdr  hookV 
ened  he,  ^*  nuiy^iis^dint'Uuid  ifaera  t^  T}m^  iviare  blinded  aaeor- 
ding^,  'and  iBed  iin  wmfiaBany  m^  ike  Mauflm  imtera;  though 
their  defeat  m^  vather  in  jEttz&ated  to  ihe  Motlem  saperioiify 
-ef  foroe,  and  ^tke  a&BliEmfkmdhy  ihe  eaclagmtiena  of  the  prophet. 
Malecandlflie  lElnibifittslSDdLinefi^  in  ike  distanteity^  of  Tayaf, 
^TeBtTetrestedtoiihe  oampin  1^iTal]fly<lf  Antes. 

IVlnk  MahoBieA  vemaioHi  in^dieyaSey  of  Honein,  he  sent 
Abu  Jlomr  with  «  etran^  fane,  ^  -attaok  the  camp.  The 
HawHonB  maiem  hasm  defiuuie.  ^Mn  Jbnir  iw  abin^  <fant  liis 
nephew,  Mm  MnM,  itedkrAe  ttnunandysand  (obtaioofld  a  com- 
plete yietary, •UUiag  anany of  Ae  Maiiiii) .  The ^amp  affoided 
grenk  booty  and  'muxf  npimi,  cErom  toe  lunwke  exyedisnt'of 
Malec  Tim  A«f,in  (encumbeaiQg  it  -with  >tfae  fiamiliRB  aad  fifl^ts, 
fe  iodbBand  kerda  of  ::lAieaoafiidexttles.^  -and  firom  his  dissegaid 
-^thewige  advice  d6ldK  yetezan  Doiaid.  Tfae.fisUe  of  that.aneient 
"wairicr  «f  tke-'deBeit  b  'wansthy  dfrmentiao*  While  the  Moslem 
tieops,  <MBtteiied  itomigh  4iM  namp,  weaa  iaiaat  on  booty, 
lUma  ibn  IRafi,  laysoBg  flideiaaite,  abaswed  a  Ikter  borne  off 
<ni  theliack  df  aaaaMl,  aodL  ^Hmaedit,  flappewEiff  ^it  to  contain 
^oa»  hamdaM  ibmale.  'On  ^yeataknig  it  and  drawing  the 
"Curtain,  flie  %efa<did  4he  akriatea  Jaami  «f  the  .anciMit  Doraid. 
Teaedmnd  diaappeinted,  he  stmek  at  ihim  with  his  ewozd,  but 
tihew«Bp<m  brake  mliis  kand.  ''Tky  matfiec,"  aaid  the  old 
loan,  oaeaiingiy,  ^  has'lomiahed  diee  witk  -woeteked  weapons; 
^koa'w^lfiBtd  m  <beMr  one  haaging  behind  n^  saddle.^ 

Tbe^yeulli  sailed  it,  but  ma  ihe  (drew  it  &em  the  -scabfaaid, 
^^QtaU  'peiecjwng  ihat  ke  was  a  fialeimite,  ^sokumed,  '^  Tell 
'^j  mcHmer  titou  ^aut  dam  iDoraid  Ibn  ^nma,  wko  has  pre- 
lected naay^woHien  of  her  ti^w  in  the  .day  of  battle.*'  The 
^ords  wvie  kMffeetual^  ^le  sknll  of  «the  yeteoran  was  doyen 
^nfliUs  t>wn<8ciMetaDe.  Wfien  Babia,  on  his  return  to  Mecca, 
told  his'm«Nfberof  iihe  deed,  ^Hhan  kaat  indeed  slain  a  bene- 
&etor  of  thy 'mce,''  said  she,  reproadn&illy.  ^'  Three  women  of 
^y  family  has  {Oaiaid  Ibn  SbDmaireed  ^mc^tivity." 

Aba  i^omr  aetavned  m  innmph  io  Jffakomet,  making  a  gieat 
&lday  «f  the  spoik  of  ithe  jcanp  ef  Aataa,  and  tthe  women  aad 
<^dren  whom  ke  had  oapturod.  Qae  of  the  female  captives 
^ittew  herself  «t  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  and  implored  his 
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mercy  as  his  foster-sister  Al  Shims,  the  daughter  of  his  nurse 
Hal^ma,  who  had  nurtured  him  in  the  Saadite  vallej.  Ma- 
homet sought  in  vain  to  recognise  in  her  withered  featurea  the 
hright  playmate  of  his  infancy,  hut  she  laid  hare  her  hack,  and 
showed  a  sear  where  he  had  hitten  her  in  their  childish  gam- 
hols.  He  no  longer  douhted ;  hut  treated  her  with  kindnes% 
giving  her  the  choice  either  to  remain  with  him  and  under  his 
protection,  or  to  return  to  her  home  and  kindred. 

A  scruple  rose  among  the  Moslems  with  respect  to  their 
female  captives.  Could  they  take  to  themselves  such  as  were 
married,  without  committing  the  sin  of  adultery?  The  reve- 
lation of  a  text  of  the  Koran  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty. 
^^  Ye  shall  not  take  to  wife  free  women  who  are  married,  un- 
less your  light  hand  shall  have  made  them  slaves."  According 
to  this  all  women  taken  in  war  may  be  made  the  wives  of  the 
captors,  though  their  former  husbands  be  living.  The  yictors 
of  Honein  foiled  not  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  this  law. 

Leaving  the  captives  and  the  booty  in  a  secure  place,  and 
properly  guarded,  Mahomet  now  proceeded  in  pursuit  o£  the 
Thakefites,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Tayef.  A  sentiment  of 
vengeance  mingled  with  his  pious  ardour  as  he  approached  this 
idolatrous  place>  the  scene  of  former  injury  and  insult,  and 
beheld  the  gate  whence  he  had  once  been  ignominiously  driven 
forth.  The  walls  were  too  strong  however  to  be  stormed,  and 
there  was  a  protecting  castie ;  for  the  first  time,  therefore,  he 
had  recourse  to  catapmts,  battering-rams,  and  other  engines  used 
in  sieges,  but  unknown  in  Arabian  warfare.  These  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Salmon  al  Farsi,  the  converted  Persian. 

The  besieged,  however,  repulsed  every  attack,  galling  the 
assailants  witii  darts  and  airows,  and  pouring  down  melted 
iron  upon  the  shields  of  bull-hides,  under  covert  of  which  they 
approached  the  walls.     Mahomet  now  laid  waste  the  fields,  the 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  slaves 
who  should  desert  from  the  city.     For  twenty  days  he  carried 
on  an  ineffectual  siege — daily  offering  up  prayers  midway 
between  the  tents  of  his  wives  0mm  Salama  and  Zeinab,  to 
whom  it  had  fallen  by  lot  to  accompany  him  in  this  campaign. 
His  hopes  of  success  be?an  to  fail,  and  he  was  further  dis- 
couraged by  a  dream,  which  was  un&vourably  interpreted  by 
Abu  Beker,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  ezpoundmg  visions.     He 
would  have  raised  the  siege,  but  his  troops  murmured,  where- 
upon he  ordered  an  assault  upon  one  of  the  gates.     As  usual,  it 
was  obstinately  defended;  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides; 
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Aba  Sofian,  who  fought  valiantly  on  the  oocaaion,  lost  an  eye, 
and  the  Moslems  were  finally  repulsed. 

Mahomet  now  broke  up  ms  camp,  promising  his  troops  to 
renew  the  siege  at  a  future  day,  and  proceeded  to  the  place 
where  were  collected  the  spoils  of  his  expedition.  These,  say 
Arabian  writers,  amounted  .to  twenty-four  thousand  camels, 
forty  thousand  sheep,  four  thousand  ounces  of  silTer,  and  six 
thousand  captives. 

^  In  a  litde  while  appeared  a  deputation  £rom  the  Hawa- 
zrns,  declaring  the  submission  of  theur  tribe,  and  begging  the 
restoration  of  their  £Eunilies  and  effects.  With  them  came 
Hal^ma,  Mahomet's  foster-nurse,  now  well  stricken  in  years. 
The  recollections  of  his  childhood  again  pleaded  with  his  heart. 
"Which  is  dearest  to  you,"  said  he  to  the  Hawaans,  <'your 
families  or  your  goods  ?      They  replied,  "  Our  &milies.'' 

*'  Enough,"  rejoined  he,  ^'  as  far  as  it  concerns  Al  Abbas 
and  myself,  we  are  ready  to  give  up  our  share  of  the  prisoners ; 
but  there  are  others  to  be  moved.  Come  to  me  after  noontide 
prayer,  and  say,  ^  we  implore  the  ambassador  of  God  that  he 
counsel  his  followers  to  return  us  our  wives  and  children ;  and  we 
implore  his  followers  that  they  intercede  with  him  in  our  favour.'* 

The  envoys  did  as  he  advised.  Mahomet  and  Al  Abbas 
immediately  renounced  their  share  of  the  captives ;  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  excepting  the  tribes  of  Tamim  and  Fazara, 
but  Mahomet  brought  them  to  consent  by  promising  them  a 
sixfold  share  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  next  expedition. 
Thus  the  intercession  of  Hal^ma  procured  the  deliverance  of 
all  the  captives  of  her  tribe.  A  traditional  anecdote  shows  the 
deference  with  which  Mahomet  treated  this  humble  protector 
of  his  infancy.  "  I  was  sitting  with  the  prophet,''  said  one  of  his 
disciples,  '^  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  woman  presented  herself,  and 
he  rose  and  spread  his  cloth  for  her  to  sit  down  upon.  When  she 
went  away,  it  was  observed,  'that  woman  suckled  the  prophet.' " 

Mahomet  now  sent  an  envoy  to  Malec,  who  remained  shut 
up  m  Taye^  offering  the  restitution  of  all  the  spoils  taken  from 
bim  at  Honein,  and  a  present  of  one  hundr^  camels,  if  he 
would  submit  and  embrace  the  faith.  Malec  was  conquered 
and  converted  by  this  liberal  offer,  and  brought  several  of  his 
<^|nifiBderate  tribes  with  him  to  the  standard  of  the  prophet. 
He  was  immediately  made  their  chief;  and  proved,  subse- 
quently, a  severe  scourge  in  the  cause  of  the  faith  to  his  late 
associates  the  Thakefites. 
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Ttm  Moslems  now  hegtm.  to  fear  ihai  Mahomet^  in  these 
magnanimous  impulses,  might  equandbr  «*ray  all  lihe  gsina  of 
liieir  receirt  battles ;  thronging  rouB4  inn,  thertHose,  ^ej 
clamoured  for  a  £vision  of  the  spoils  a&d  ctptiYes.  RttgaHimg 
them,  indisnonlfy,  ^<  Have  you  ever,'*  said  m,  *^  found  me  a;var 
ricious,  or  mlse,  or  disloyvl  ?*'  Then  pludcbig  a  hair  £pobi  tbe 
back  of  a  camel,  and  raising  his  voice,  ''By  Allah  !''  eried  he, 
''  I  have  neyer  taken  from  the  common  spoil  the  Tshie  of  that 
camei*s  hair  more  than  my  fifith ;  and  that  fifth  has  always  been 
expended  for  your  good." 

He  then  shared  the  booty  as  usual ;  four-fifths  aaoEioiKg  the 
troops ;  but  his  own  fifth  he  distrtbnted  among  those  whose 
fidehty  he  wished  to  insure.  The  Koreishitet  he  eoasidefed 
dubious  allies;  perhaps  he  had  overheard  the  exaltation  of 
some  of  them  in  anticipation  of  his  defeat;  he  now  soogfat  to 
rivet  them  to  hxm  by  gifts.  To  Aba  Sofian  he  gave  one  hun- 
dred camels  and  forty  okks  of  silver,  in  compensation  for  the 
eye  lost  in  the  attad^  on  the  gate  of  Tayef.  To  Akrana  Hn 
Abu  Jahl,  and  others  of  like  note,  he  gave  in  doe  proportioDB, 
and  all  from  his  own  share. 

Ajnong  the  lukewarm  converts  thus  propitiated  was  Abbas 
Ibn  Mardas,  a  poet.  He  was  dissatisfied  wkh  his  share,  and 
vented  his  discontent  in  sa^rical  verses.  jSiahomet  overheard 
him.  ''Take  that  man  hence,"  said  he,  "and  cot  out  his 
tongue."  Omar,  ever  ready  for  rigorous  meaenrei^  would  have 
executed  the  sentence  literally,  and  on  the  spot ;  bat  others, 
better  instructed  in  the  prophet's  meaning,  led  Abbas,  all 
trembling,  to  the  public  squue  where  the  captured  cattle  were 
collected,  and  bade  him  choose  what  he  Hked  from  among  them. 

"  What  f  cried  the  poet,  joyourfy,  t«lserved  from  the  horrors 
of  mutilation,  "  is  this  the  way  the  prophet  would  nlenoe  my 
tongue  ?  By  Allah !  I  will  take  nothing,"  Mahomet,  however, 
persisted  in  his  politie  generosity,  and  sent  him  six^  camels. 
From  that  time  forward  the  poet  was  never  weary  of  ohastbg 
the  liberality  of  the  prophet. 

While  thus  stimulating  the  good-will  of  lukewarm  proselytes  of 
Mecca,  Mahomet  excited  the  murmursof  his  ausiliariesof  mediiMb 
"  See,"  said  they,  ^  how  he  lavishes  gifb  upon  the  treacheroos 
Koreishites,  while  we,  v^  have  been  loyal  to  him  tfaroi^h  afl 
danmrs,  receive  nothing  but  our  naked  share.  What  faavs 
we  done  that  we  should  be  thus  thrown  into  the  background?^ 

Mahomet  was  told  of  their  murmurs,  and  summoned  their 
leaders  to  his  tent.     "  Hearken,  ye  men  of  Medina,"  said  he ; 
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^were  je  not  in  discord  among  yourselves,  and  have  I  not 
brought  you  into  harmony  ?  Were  ye  not  in  error,  and  haye 
I  Dot  brought  you  into  the  path  of  tncdi  ?  Were  ye  not  poor, 
and  hme  I  net  made  you  rich  ?* 

Tltey  w^nimlodged  the  truth  of  hii  mnedik  ''  Look  jel*^ 
oMitiQned  he,  <<  I  came  among  you  atigmaliBed  as  a  Har,  yet 
jott  belkved  m  me ;  pcrseeuted,  yet  you  ptotteted  me ;  a  itq^- 
tiTe,  yeit  you  sheltered  me ;  helpless,  yet  you  idded  me.  Tb&k 
joa  I  do  not  feel  all  this  ?  Think  you  I  oan  be  ungratefol ! 
YofQ  oomplain  that  I  bestow  gifts  upon  theee  people,  and  gpire 
noae  to  you.  It  is  true,  I  gi^e  thcin  worldly  gear,  but  it  is  to 
win  their  worldly  hearts.  To  yoo,  who  h»re  beeft  true,  I  give 
•—myself!  They  retam  hone  with  sheep  and  camels;  ye 
return  with  tiie  prophet  of  Gtod  aiaong  you.  For,  by  him  in 
whose  hands  is  the  soul  of  Mahomet,  ^ougk  the  whole  world 
should  go  one  way  attd  ye  aaothsr,  I  would  remain  with  you ! 
Wfaidi  of  yon,  tiien,  hare  I  most  vewaided?" 

The  auxiliaries  were  moved  eren  to  tears  by  this  appeal.  '*  Oh, 
profdiet  of  God"  eosolaftmed  they,  ^' we  ase  content  with  our  lot  !'* 

The  booty  being  divided,  Mahomet  returned  to  Mecca,  not 
with  ^  parade  and  exultation  of  a  conqueror,  but  in  pilgnm 
garb,  to  complete  the  rites  of  his  pilgrimage.  All  these  being 
Bcmpulously  performed,  he  appoioied  Moad  Ihn  SshtA  as  imaUy 
or  pontiff  to  instruct  the  peo^e  in  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  and 
g&?e  die  gorvemment  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Otab,  a  youth 
Wt  eighteen  years  of  age ;  after  which  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
native  place,  and  set  out  with  his  troops  on  the  return  to  Medina. 

AjTrning  at  the  vilkge  of  Al  Abwa,  where  his  mother  was 
buried,  his  heart  yearned  to  pay  a  filial  tribute  to  her  memory, 
Imt  his  own  reveled  law  forbade  any  respect  to  the  grave  of 
one  who  had  died  in  unbelief  In  the  strong  agitation  of  his 
feelings  he  implored  from  heaven  a  rdasation  of  this  law.  If 
l^ere  was  any  deoeption  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  one  would 
ima^e  it  must  have  been  self^eoeption,  and  that  he  really 
believed  in  a  £Mioied  intimation  from  heaven  relaxing  the  law, 
in  part,  in  ^e  present  instance,  and  potnitting  him  to  visit 
the  grave.  He  hurst  into  tears  on  arriving  at  this  trying 
plaosof  the  tenderest  affections;  but  tears  were  all  the  filial 
tribate  he  wbh  permitted  to  o£fer.  **  I  asked  leave  of  God,** 
nid  he,  monmlully,  *^  to  visit  my  mother's  grave,  and  it  was 
granted ;  birt  when  I  asked  leave  to  pray  for  her,  it  was  denied 
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CHAPTER   XniL 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Medina,  Mahomet  was  afflicted  bj 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Zeinab,  the  same  who  had  been  nven  up 
to  him  in  exchange  for  her  husband  Abul  Aass,  the  unbelieyer, 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Beder.  The  domestic  aflTections  of  the 
prophet  were  strong,  and  he  felt  deeply  this  bereavement;  he  was 
consoled,  however,  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  by  his  fcivourite  concubine 
Mariyah.  He  called  the  child  Ibrahim,  and  rejoiced  in  the  hope, 
that  this  son  of  his  old  age,  his  only  male  issue  living,  would 
continue  his  name  to  after  generations. 

His  fame,  either  as  a  prophet  or  a  conqueror,  was  now  spreadiog 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Arabia^  and  deputations  from  distant 
tribes  were  continually  arriving  at  Medina,  some  acknowledging 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  embracing  Islamism ;  others  submitting  to  him 
as  a  temporal  sovereign,  and  agreeing  to  pay  tribute.     The  talents 
of  Mahomet  rose  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment ;  his  views 
expanded  with  his  fortunes,  and  he  now  proceeded  with  statesman- 
like skill  to  regulate  the  fiscal  concerns  of  his  rapidly  growing 
empire.     Under  the  specious  appellation  of  alms,  a  contribution 
was  levied  on  true  believers,  amounting  to  a  tithe  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  where  it  was  fertilized  by  brooks  and  rain;  and  a 
twentieth  part  where  its  fertility  was  the  i«sult  of  irrigation.    For 
every  ten  camels,  two  sheep  were  required;  for  forty  head  of  cattle, 
one  cow;  for  thirty  head,  a  two  years'  calf;  for  every  forty  sheep, 
one;  whoever  contributed  more  than   at   this  rate,   would  be 
considered  so  much  the  more  devout,  and  would  gain  a  propor- 
tionate favour  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

The  tribute  exacted  from  those  who  submitted  to  temporal  swaj, 
but  continued  in  unbelief,  was  at  the  rate  of  one  dinar  in  money  or 
goods,  for  each  adult  person,  bond  or  iree. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  in  collecting  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions; the  proud  tribe  of  Tamim  openly  resisted  them,  and  drove 
away  the  collector.  A  troop  of  Arab  horse  was  sent  against  them> 
and  brought  away  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  captives- 
A  deputation  of  the  Tamimites  came  to  reclaim  the  piisoneiS' 
Four  of  the  deputies  were  renowned  as  orators  and  poets,  and  in- 
stead of  liumblmg  themselves  before  Mahomet,  proceeded  to  de- 
claim in  prose  and  verse,  defying  the  Moslems  to  a  poetical  coni^ 

**  I  am  not  sent  by  God  as  a  poet,"  replied  Mahomet,  **  neither 
do  I  seek  fame  as  an  orator." 

Some  of  his  followers,  howeveri  accepted  the  chaUeDgOf  ^^  ^ 
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war  of  ink  ensued,  in  which  the  Tamimites  acknowledged  them- 
selves yanquished.  So  well  pleased  was  Mahomet  with  the  spirit 
of  their  defiance,  with  their  poetry,  and  with  their  frank  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat,  that  he  not  merely  gave  them  up  the 
prisoners,  hut  dbmissed  them  with  presents. 

Another  instance  of  his  susceptihility  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  is 
recorded  in  the  case  of  Caah  Ihn  Zohair,  a  celehrated  poet  of 
Mecca,  who  had  made  him  the  suhject  of  satirical  verses,  and  had 
eonsequently  heen  one  of  the  proscrihed ;  hut  had  fled  on  the 
capture  of  the  sacred  city.  Caah  now  came  to  Medina  to  make 
his  peace,  and  approachmg  Mahomet  when  in  the  mosque,  hegan 
chanting  his  praises  in  a  poem  afterwards  renowned  among  the 
Arabs  as  a  master-piece.  He  concluded  hy  especially  extolling  his 
clemency,  ^'  for  with  the  prophet  of  God,  the  pudon  of  injuries  is,  of ' 
all  his  virtues,  that  on  which  one  can  rely  with  the  greatest  certainty." 

Captivated  with  the  verse,  and  soothed  hy  the  flattery,  Mahomet 
made  good  the  poet's  words,  for  he  not  merely  forgave  him,  but 
taking  off  his  own  mantle,  threw  it  upon  his  shoulders.  The  poet 
preserred  the  sacred  garment  to  the  day  of  his  death,  refusing 
golden  offers  for  it.  The  Caliph  Moawyah  purchased  it  of  his 
heirs  for  ten  thousand  drachmas,  and  it  continued  to  be  worn  by  the 
Caliphs  in  processions  and  solemn  ceremonials  until  the  thirty-sixth 
Caliphat,  when  itwas  torn  from  the  back  of  the  Caliph  Al-Most'asem 
Billah,  by  Holdgu,  the  Tartar  conqueror,  and  burnt  to  ashes. 

While  town  afber  town,  and  castle  after  castle  of  the  Arab 
tribes  were  embracing  the  faith,  and  professing  allegiance  to  Ma- 
homet^ Tayef,  the  stronghold  of  the  Thakefites,  remained  obstinate 
iQ  the  worship  of  its  boasted  idol  Al  L^t.  The  inhabitants  con- 
fided in  their  mountain  porition,  and  in  the  strength  of  their  walls 
and  castle.  But,  though  safe  from  assault,  they  found  themselves 
gi^uaUy  hemmed  in  and  isolated  by  the  Moslems,  so  that  at 
length  they  could  not  stir  beyond  their  walls  without  being 
attacked.  Thus  threatened  and  harassed,  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Mahomet  to  treat  for  peace. 

'The  prophet  cherished  a  deep  resentment  against  this  stiff- 
Qecked  and  most  idolatrous  city,  which  had  at  one  time  ejected 
(um  from  its  gates,  and  at  another  time  repulsed  him  from  its 
^Is.  His  terms  were  conversion  and  unqualified  submission. 
The  ambassadors  readily  consented  to  embrace  Islamism  them- 
selves, but  pleaded  the  danger  of  suddenly  shocking  the  people  of 
Tayef  by  a  demand  to  renounce  their  ancient  faith.  In  their 
^^8itte,  therefore,  they  entreated  permission,  for  three  years  longer, 
to  worship  theur  ancient  idol  Al  X^t.     The  request  was  perempt- 
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ofilj  ieBaai*  They  ih«i  asked  at  least  one  month's  deby  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind.  This  UkiewaBe  was  refused,  aU  idolaizy 
being  iaooinftatibla  with  the  wiHrship  of  God.  Thej  then  en- 
treated to  be  excused  fieoi  the  ofaseivanee  of  the  dail j  pmfmrs. 

«  There  can  be  no  true  religion  without  fwajer,"  repl»Ml  Mahooaet 
In  fine,  they  were  compelled  to  make  an  unconditional  submiseioQ. 

Abu  Sofian  Ibn  Harb,  and  Al  Mogheira,  were  sent  to  Tayef, 
to  destroy  the  idol  Al  Ukt,  which  was  of  stone.  Abu  Sofiaa 
struck  at  it  with  a  piok-axe,  but  missing  bis  blow  fell  prostrate  on  his 
&ee.  The  populace  set  up  a  daout,  considering  it  a  good  augury, 
but  Al  Moghma  demolisned  their  hopes^  and  the  statue »  at  one 
blow  of  a  sledgeohammer.  He  then  stripped  it  of  the  costly  robes, 
the  hracdetSy  Aie  aeeklaeei  the  ear-rings,  cmd  other  omankents  of 
gold  and  ppeeious  stones  wherewith  it  had  bean  dsdced  by  its 
worshippef  S)  find  left  k  in  ftagBienta  on  the  gronnd»  with  the 
women  of  Tayef  wec^^ing  and  kmentiag  o¥er  it.* 

Among  those  who  still  defied  the  pewvr  of  Mahanet^  was  the 
Bedouin  chief  Amir  Ibn  Tnfiel,  head  of  the  powerful  ixiibe  of  Amir, 
He  was  renowned  for  penonal  beauty  and  priucdy  magnificence; 
but  Was  of  a  haughty  ^nt,  and  his  mngnificenee  partook  of  osten- 
tatiotb  At  die  great  lair  of  Okaas  between  Tayef  and  Naklali) 
wheie  meiohatntS)  pi^prxm%  and  poets,  were  aoonatomed  to  assemUe 
from  all  paits  of  Arabia,  a  herald  would  proclaun:  <*  Whoao  wants 
a  beast  of  burden,  let  Mm  come  to  Amir;  is  any  one  hunery,  let 
him  come  to  Amir,  and  he  will  be  led;  is  he  perseeated,  let  him 
fly  to  Amir,  and  he  will  be  proteetad." 

Amir  had  danled  V9ery  en^  by  hie  gMieroaity,  and  bis  ambitbn 
had  kept  paee  wdth  his  popuiadty.  The  rising  power  of  Mahomet 
inspired  mm  with  jeakusy.  When  advised  to  auifce  terms  witii 
him;  ^^  I  have  ewom,''  replied  he,  haivhtily,  ^  neiver  to  rest  uatil 
I  had  won  all  Azdi>ia;  and  shaM  I  do  henage- to  this  Koreidiiter 

The  recent  conquests  of  the  Moslems,  however,  favouglit  him  to 
listen  to  the  oounsels  of  his  fnends.  He  vepaired  to  Medina,  atid 
coming  into  the  presence  of  Mahomet,  demanded  fnmkiy,  ''  W2t 
thou  he  my  friend  ?* 

**  Neter,  1^  Alkh !"  wea  the  sciply,  ''nnleas  thtfa dest embnee 
the  faith  of  Ishmu" 

*  llie  Thakefltesoonanae  a  po^erM  tribe  to  tkk  day;  tiussewhigjg 
same  fertile  region  on  tlie  easl^m  declivity  of  the  HedljaB  chain  of  iim<i>^ 
tains.  Some  inliabit  the  ancient  town  of  Taye^  otiiers  dwell  in  tents  tm 
toLYe  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  They  can  raise  two  thousand  mateh-Ioi^ 
and  defended  their  stronghold  of  tif^  in  the  wars  with  the  WtHtak/yt,-^ 
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""Amdiildo,  mttihaneat^tmatikjedimkikiihBwmy over ^ 
knba  of  the  citiea,  aod  leave  to  aet  Ae  Bedoniiui  of  the  dwertor 

Mahoiaet  repEed  is  the  segatm. 

<'  What  then  wiU  I  ^ain  1^  cmAiradng  %  ftiihr 

^  The  fellowship  of  all  true  helievtsar 

''I  covet  no  inch  fefiowiUpr  it^lkd  thepeood  Amir;  and 
with  a  warlike  menaee  he  retained  to  his  tribe. 

A  Bedoidn  efaieteui  of  a  difmnt  diaiaeter  was  Adi,  a  prioee 
of  the  tribe  of  TaL  Bk  irther  Hattm  had  been  £»iiioii8,  not 
menly  far  wad^  deeds,  hot  £»r  bovndleBS  ^gfrneanm^jj  insomnch 
diat  me  Arabs  wese  aecnstowisd  to  saj»  ^^  as  .gineroos  as  Hatim." 
Adi  the  son  was  a  Christian;  and  howew  he  night  have  in- 
hoited  hie  fiMiier's  geneEonty^  was  deficient  in  hia  valoiur.  Alarmed 
At  tiie  ravaging  ezpe£tioBs  of  the  Moslems,  he-ordsped  a  young 
Aiai^  who  tended  his  eaasels  in  the  desert,  to  have  sevexal  of  the 
ftrongest  and  fleetest  at  hand,  sad  to  give  instant  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

It  happeaed  that  Ali,  who  was  seouriog-thai  pariof  the  country 
with  a  band  of  horsemen,  oame  in  sij^bt,-  beenng  with  him  two 
Wners,  one  white,  the  oriier  Uaok.  The  young  Bedouin  beheld 
them  £pom  afiur,  and  ran  to  Adi,  exclaiming,  "  The  Moslems  aoe 
athand.  I  ssetheir  baaners  at  a  distaase!"  Adi  instantly  plaeed 
Us  wife  and  children  on  the  camels,  and  fled  to  Syria.  His  sister, 
Bvaamed  SaflSma,  ov^e  Pearl, fell  iato  the  hawk  of  the  Moslems, 
ind  was  canied  with  odier  captives  to  Medina.  Seeing  Mohonet 
pMB  near  to  the  place  of  her  confinement,  she  cried  to  him : 

"  Have  ^tr  upon  me,  oh  ambassador  of  Godi  My  &ther  is  dead, 
sod  he  wha  aoomd  have  pvoiactad  has  abandoned  »••  Have  pity 
190Q  me^  eh  ambassador  of  God,  as  God  may  have  pity  vpondiee! 

*^  Who  is  <%  preteetor?"  asked  Mahomet 

''Adi,thesanofHa*im." 

'*  He  is  a  fugitive  horn  Godand  hispro^bet,''  replied  Mahomet^ 
and  passed  on. 

On  the  fi^owing  day,  as  Mahomet  was  passing  bvy  Ali»  who 
^  been  touched  by  the  woman's  beauty  and  her  grie^  whispered 
to  her  to  arise  and  entreat  the  prophet  once  more.  She  accord- 
^gly  repeated  her  prayer.  ^<  Oh  prophet  of  God!  my  father  is 
dead;  my  brother,  who  should  have  been  my  protector,  has 
abandoned  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  as  God  will  have  mercy 
^n  thee.'* 

Mahomet  turned  to  her  benignantly.    '^  Be  it  so,**  said  he;  and 

not  only  set  her  free,  but  gave  her  raiment  and  a  eanwL  and 
K&t  her  by  the  first  caravan  bound  to  Syria. 
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Arriying  in  presence  of  her  brother,  she  upbraided  him  -with  his 
desertion.  He  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  was  foigiren.  She 
then  urged  him  to  make  his  peace  with  Mahomet;  '*  he  is  truly  a 
prophet,"  said  she,  '^and  wi^  soon  have  universal  sway;  hasten, 
therefore,  in  time  to  win  his  favour." 

The  politic  Adi  listened  to  her  counsel,  and  hastening'  to  Me- 
dina, greeted  the  prophet,  who  was  in  the  mosque.  His  own 
account  of  the  interview  presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  simple 
manners  and  mode  of  life  of  Mahomet,  now  m  the  full  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  and  the  career  of  rapid  conquest.  "  He  asked 
me,'*  says  Adi,  ^'my  name,  and  when  I  gave  it,  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  to  his  home.  On  the  way  a  weak  emaciated 
woman  accosted  him.  He  stopped  and  talked  to  her  of  her  affairs. 
This,  thought  I  to  myself,  is  not  very  kingly.  When  we  arrived 
at  his  house,  he  gave  me  a  leathern  cushion  stuffed  with  palm- 
leaves  to  sit  upon,  while  he  sat  upon  the  bare  ground.  This, 
thought  I,  is  not  very  princely ! 

'^  He  then  asked  me  three  times  to  embrace  Islamism.  I  replied 
I  have  a  faith  of  my  own.  '  I  know  thy  faith,'  said  he,  '  better 
than  thou  dost  thyself.  As  prince,  thou  takest  one-fourth  of  the 
bool^  from  thy  people.  Is  this  Christian  doctrine?'  By  these 
words  I  perceived  him  to  be  a  prophet,  who  knew  more  than 
other  men. 

<^  <  Thou  dost  not  incline  to  Islamism,'  continued  he,  ^  because 
thou  seest  we  are  poor.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  true  believers 
will  have  more  wealth  than  they  will  know  how  to  manage. 
Perhaps  thou  art  deterred,  by  seeing  the  small  number  of  the 
Moslems  in  comparison  with  the  hosts  of  their  enemies.  By  Allah  I 
in  a  little  while  a  Moslem  woman  will  be  able  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
on  her  camel,  alone  and  fearless,  from  Kadesia  to  God's  temple  at 
Mecca.  Thou  thinkest,  probably,  that  the  might  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  unbelievers ;  know  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  will 
plant  our  standards  on  the  white  castles  of  Babylon.'  "* 

The  politic  Adi  believed  in  the  prophecy,  and  forthwith  embraced 
the  faith. 

CHAPTER  XXXffl. 

Mahomi&t  had  now,  either  by  conversion  or  conquest,  made  him* 
self  sovereign  of  almost  all  Arabia.  The  scattered  tribes,  hereto- 
fore dangerous  to  each  other,  but  by  their  disunion  poweriess 
against  we  rest  of  the  world,  he  had  united  into  one  nation,  and 

*  WeiVs  Mohammed,  p.  247. 
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tihas  fitted  for  external  conquest.  His  prophetic  cliaracter  gave 
lum  absolute  control  of  the  formidable  power  thus  conjured  up  in 
the  desert^  and  he  was  now  prepared  to  lead  it  forth  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  fiiith,  and  the  extension  of  the  Moslem  power  in 
forei|^  lands. 

Hia  numerous  victories,  and  the  recent  a£Pur  at  Muta,  had  at 
length,  it  is  said,  roused  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
who  was  assembling  an  army  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  to  cmish 
this  new  enemy.  Mahomet  determined  to  anticipate  his  hostilities, 
and  to  carry  the  standard  of  the  faith  into  the  very  heart  of  Syria. 
Hitherto  he  had  undertaken  his  expeditions  with  secrecy ;  im- 
parting his  plans  and  intentions  to  none  but  his  most  conmlential 
officers,  ana  beguiling  his  followers  into  enterprises  of  danger. 
The  present  campaign,  however,  so  different  from  the  brief  preda- 
tory excursions  of  the  Arabs,  would  require  great  preparations ; 
an  unusual  force  was  to  be  assembled,  and  aU  kinds  of  provisions 
made  for  distant  marches,  and  a  long  absence.  He  proclaimed 
openly,  therefore,  the  object  and  nature  of  the  enterprise. 

There  was  not  the  usual  readiness  to  flock  to  nis  standard. 
Many  remembered  the  disastrous  affiur  of  Muta,  and  dreaded  to 
come  again  in  conflict  with  disciplined  Roman  troops.  The  time 
of  year  also  was  unpropitious  for  such  a  distant  and  prolonged 
expedition.  It  was  the  season  of  summer  heat ;  the  earth  was 
paiched,  and  the  springy  and  brooks  were  dried  up.  The  date- 
harvest  too  was  approaching,  when  the  men  should  oe  at  home  to 
gather  the  fruit,  rather  than  abroad  on  predatory  enterprises. 

All  these  things  were  artfully  urged  upon  the  people  by  Ab- 
daUah  Ibn  Obba,  the  Khazradite,  who  continued  to  be  the  covert 
enemy  of  Mahomet,  and  seized  every  occasion  to  counteract  his 
plans.  <<  A  fine  season  this,'*  would  ne  cry,  ^'  to  undertake  such 
a  distant  march  in  defiance  of  dearth  and  drought,  and  the  fervid 
heat  of  the  desert !  Mahomet  seems  to  think  a  war  with  Greeks 
quite  a  matter  of  sport ;  trust  me,  you  will  find  it  very  different 
from  a  war  of  Arab  against  Arab.  By  Allah  I  methinks  I  already 
see  you  all  in  chains." 

By  these  and  similar  scoffs  and  suggestions,  he  wrought  upon  the 
feais  and  feelings  of  the  Khazradites,  his  partisans,  and  rendered 
the  enterprise  generally  unpopular.  Mahomet,  as  usual,  had  resort 
to  revelation.  '^  Those  who  would  remain  behind,  and  refuse  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  service  of  God,"  said  a  timely  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  '*  allege  the  summer  heat  as  an  excuse.  Tell  them  the  fire 
of  hell  is  hotter  I  They  may  hug  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of 
present  safety,  but  endless  tears  will  be  tiieir  punishment  ncreafter." 
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Some  of  his  deTotedadherents  maoilested  their  seal  st  tins  loke- 
wann  moooent  Oihax,  Al  Ahbas,  and  Abda'kathmaay  gtne  large 
sums  of  money ;  seyeral  £emale  deTOtees  brought  their  mmamptttii 
and  jewels.  Othman  delivered  one  thousand^  seme  saj  ten 
thousand,  dinars  to  Mahomet,  and  was  absolved  &om  his  aioa,  past, 
present,  or  to  come.  Ahu  Bek«r  Jpure  four  thousand  drachmas ; 
mahomflt  hesitated  to  acoept  the  o&r,  knoiwing  it  to  be  ad  that  he 
possessed.  ^'What  will  remain,"  said  he,  ''lor  thee  aad  thy 
famllj  !"     '^  God  and  his  pn^phat,"  was  the  reply. 

Tbeae  deyont  examples  had  a  powerful  effect;  jet  it  wae  with 
much  difiBculty  that  an  anay  c£  ten  thousand  hone  and  twenty 
thousand  foot  was  assemblecL  Mahomet  now  ajj^orated  All  go- 
yemor  of  Medina  during  his  absence^  and  gondian  of  both  ^nir 
femilies.  Me  accepted  th»  trust  with  great  reloelance,  ha^ng 
been  accustomed  alwa^  to  aeoompaxry  the  pt>phet,  and-  share  sU 
his  perils.  All  anangements  bong  econpleted,  Mahomet  marehed 
forth  £:om  Medina  on  this  momentous  ezpediticm.  A  part  of  his 
army  was  oomposed  cf  Khairadites  an^  their  oon^edeiates,  led  by 
AbJallah  Ihn  Obba.  Tbis  man,  whom  Mahomet  had  we&  deno- 
minated the  Chief  of  the  Hypocrites,  encamped  sepasaufcdy  with  Ihb 
adherents  at  lught,  at  some  distaace  in  tiherear  of  the  maia  avmy; 
and  when  the  latter  marched  forward  in  the  nu)mxog,  laggi^d  be- 
hind, and  led  his  troops  back  to  Medina.  Bepaiong  to  AJi,  who0B 
donunion  in  the  city  was  irksome  to  him  and  his  adherents,  he  e&- 
deayouied  to  make  him  diaoontearted  with  his  positioiv  tiikf^ 
that  Mahomet  had  l^  him  in  charge  of  Medina  sdely  to  rid  him- 
self of  an  incumbrance.  Stung  by  the  suggestion.  All  haatened 
after  Mahomet,  and  demanded  if  what  Abdidkh  aad  his  fi>llo«ea 
said  were  true. 

«  These  men,"  replied  Mahomet,  *'  are  hass.  They  arethe  party 
of  Hypocrites  and  Doubters,  who  would  breed  aeditmn  in  Medios* 
I  le£b  thee  behind  to  keep  watch  oyer  them,  and  to  be  a  guafdttQ 
to  both  our  families.  I  would  haye  thee  to  be  to  me  what  AaxoD 
was  to  Mofles ;  excepting  that  thou  eanst  not  be,  like  him,  a  ^ 
phet ;  I  being  the  last  of  the  prophets."  With  Ais  eaqplanaw 
Ali  returned  contented  to  Me£na. 

Many  haye  mferred  from  the  foregoing,  iiiat  Mahomet  idteeM 
Ali  fi>r  his  Caliph  or  sucoessor ;  that  being  the  ^ajgajficatjoftof^ 
Arabic  word  used  to  denote  the  relation  of  AaroQ  to  Moeea. 

The  troops  who  had  ccmtinuetd  on  with  Mahomet  soon  begso  to 
experience  uie  difficulUes  of  luraTing  the  desert  in  this  sukry  seasQDj 
Many  tmned  back  on  the  second  day ;  and  others  ooa^the  uiodfiB^ 
fourtL     'Whenever  word  was  bvought  to  tiie  pKO^het^thtir^ 
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nrtiaoL,  <<  Lat  them  ^/'  wovld  be  the  ntf^y  if  they  ai«  good  ftr 
an^r^nog  God  willbnag  them  back  to  us;  if  they  are  not,  we  are 
relieved  houk  so  vaaay  kKsambraneefl." 

While  some  thue  loat  heart  upon  th&maroh,  oAen  who  had  le- 
mained  at  Medina,  repented  of  their  fiint-heartedneas.  One^ 
named  Ahu  Khahhama,  catering  his  garden  during  ihe  sultiy  heat 
(tf  the  d*j,  beheld  a  repast  of  ^liuida  and  £rvh  water  spread  for  him 
h  his  two  wives  in  the  cod  shade  of  a  tent.  Panamg  at  the 
tSitshold, ''  At  this  moment,"  ezeUsied  he,  "^  the  prephat  of  God 
18  exposed  to  the  winds  and  heats  of  ihe  desert,  andahsdl  Khaiiha- 
msatharein  ^  shade  beside  his  beawtifei  wiwas ?  By AUah! 
I  win  not  aater  the  tentP  He  irameditttefy  annsd  hiaiaelfwith 
sword  and  lance,  and,  momiting  his  camel,  hastened  off  to  join  the 
standsBrd  of  the  f  aidu 

in  the  iBean  time  the  ttmy,  9&»  a  weaiy  aoaidi  of  seven  days, 
estared  the  moimtaaMMis  distiiot  of  Hjijar,  iaiiabited  in  days  of  old 
by  the  Tbaxnudites>  one  id  the  lost  tribes^  of  Arabia.  It  was  the 
aeeursed  reoioa,  this  tradition  eonceraing  which  has  already  been 
related.  The  admooe  o£  the  army,  knowing  nothing  of  this  tra- 
dition, and  being  heated  aad£iudgiied,  behdidy  with  ddiigbt^  a  brook  * 
rnmiiag  thxoogh  a  T^rdaat  vaUey,  aiid  eool  canes  ont  in  the  sides 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  onee  the  abodes  of  iht  heaven^mitten 
ThamndUes.  Halting  along  the  brook,  some  arepared  to  bathe, 
odteis  began  to  eook  and  make  bread,  while  all  premised  them- 
lelves  oodi  quarters  £or  the  night  in  the  caves. 

Mahomet,  in  marching,  had  kept,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the  rear 
of  the^oaiy  to  assist  the  weak ;  eoeasioBaliy  taking  up  a  wayworn 
^gard  behind  him.  Airiying  at  die  plaee  where  the  troops  had 
lushed,  he  recollected  it  of  old,  and  the  tnuKtiona  ooncenrng  it, 
which  had  been  told  to  him  when  he  passed  herein  die  days  of  his 
boyhood.  Feaxfal  of  incurring  the  baa  whioh  hmg  over  lite 
Bctghbowhood,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  tbrow  away  die  meat 
codbed  with  the  wat«r  of  the  brook,  to  giro  the  biead  kneaded  with 
it  to  the  eamels,  add  to  hurry  «way  firom  the  heaven- aocmised 
place.  Then  wm^ag  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  and 
set^g  sffCB»  to  his  rai^  he  hastened  throvgh  that  sinful  region ; 
^  army  fbUomng  him  as  if  flying  from  an  enemy. 

Tbe  saeceeding  night  was  one  of  giMit  suffering ;  the  armjr  had 
to  encamp  without  water;  the  weather  was  hiten8el;jr  hot,  willi  a 
parching  wind  from  the  desert;  an  intotorahle  thirst  previuled 
tbiei^ghont  the  eamp,  aa  though  the  Thamudite  ban  still  hang 
<^^r  it.     ISie  next  day,  however,  an  abundant  rain  refreshed  and 
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invigorated  both  man  and  beast.  The  march  was  resumed  with 
new  ardour,  and  the  army  arrived,  without  further  hardship,  at 
Tabuc,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  empire,  about 
half  way  between  Medina  and  Damascus,  and  about  ten  days' 
journey  from  either  city. 

Here  Mahomet  pitdied  his  camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
fountain,  and  in  the  midst  of  groves  and  pasturage.  Arabian  tra- 
ditions affirm  that  the  fountain  was  nearly  dry  ;  insomuch  that, 
when  a  small  vase  was  filled  for  the  prophet,  not  a  drop  was  left: 
having  assuaged  his  thirst,  however,  and  made  his  ablutions,  Ma- 
homet threw  what  remained  in  the  vase  back  into  the  fountain ; 
whereupon  a  stream  gushed  forth  sufficient  for  the  troops  and  all 
the  cattle. 

From  this  encampment  Mahomet  sent  out  his  captains  to  pro- 
claim and  enforce  the  fiiith,  or  to  exact  tribute.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  sent  embassies,  either  acknowledging  the  divinitj 
of  his  mission,  or  submitting  to  his  temporal  sway.  One  of  these 
was  Johanna  Ibn  Ruba,  prince  of  Eyla,  a  Christian  city,  near  the 
Red  Sea.  This  was  the  same  dty  about  which  the  tradition  is  told, 
that  in  days  of  old,  when  its  inhabitants  were  Jews,  the  old  men 
were  turned  into  swine,  and  the  young  men  into  monkeys,  for  fish- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  a  judgment  solemnly  recorded  in  me  Koran. 

The  prince  of  Eyla  made  a  covenant  of  peace  with  Mahomet, 
aneeing  topay  an  annual  tribute  of  three  thousand  dinars  or  crowns 
of  gold.  The  form  of  the  covenant  became  a  precedent  in  treating 
witii  other  powers. 

Among  tile  Arab  princes  who  professed  the  Christian  fiuth,  and 
refused  to  pay  homage  to  Mahomet,  was  Okaider  Ibn  Malec, 
of  the  tribe  of  Kenda.  He  resided  in  a  castle  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  in  the  midst  of  his  domain.  Ehaled  was  sent  with  a 
troop  of  horse  to  bring  him  to  terms.  Seeing  the  castie  was  too 
strong  to  be  carried  by  assault,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  One 
moonlight  night,  as  Okaider  and  his  wife  were  enjoying  the  firesh 
air  on  the  terraced  roof  of  the  castie,  they  beheld  an  animal  gnz' 
ing,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a  wild  ass  from  the  neighbooring 
mountains.  Okaider,  who  was  a  keen  huntsman,  ordered  horse 
and  lance,  and  sallied  fortii  to  the  chase,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Hassan  and  several  of  his  people.  The  "mid  ass  proved 
to  be  a  decoy.  They  had  not  ridden  ftar  before  Khaled  and  his 
men  rushed  from  ambush  and  attacked  them.  They  were  too 
Hghtly  armed  to  make  much  resistance.  Hassan  was  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  Okaider  taken  prisoner;  the  rest  fled  back  to  tbe 
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castle ;  which,  however,  was  soon  surrendered.  The  prinoe  wai 
ultimately  set  at  liberty  on  paying  a  heavy  ransom  and  becoming 
a  tributary. 

As  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  Khaled  sent  to  Mahomet  the  vest 
stripped  from  the  body  of  Hassan.  It  was  of  silk,  richly  embroi- 
dered with  gold.  The  Moslems  gathered  round,  and  examined  it 
with  admiration.  "  Do  you  adimre  this  vest  ?"  said  the  prophet. 
^l  swear  by  him  in  whose  hands  is  the  soul  of  Mahomet,  the  vest 
which  Saad,  the  son  of  Maadi,  wears  at  this  moment  in  para- 
dise, is  hx  more  precious."  This  Saad  was  the  judge  who  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  seven  hundred  Jewish  captives  at  Medina,  at 
the  (inclusion  of  a  former  campaign. 

His  troops  being  now  refr^ed  by  the  sojourn  at  Tabuc,  and 
the  neighbouring  country  being  brought  into  subjection,  Mahomet 
was  bent  upon  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  campaign,  and  push- 
ing forward  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  His  ardour,  however,  was 
not  shared  by  his  followers.  Intelligence  of  immense  bodies  of 
hostile  troops,  assembled  on  the  Syrian  borders,  had  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  army.  Mahomet  remarked  the  general  discourage- 
ment, yet  was  loth  to  abandon  the  campaign  when  but  half  com- 
pleted. Calling  a  council  of  war,  he  propounded  the  question 
whether  or  not  to  continue  forward.  To  this  Omar  replied,  dryly, 
"  If  thou  hast  the  command  of  God  to  proceed  further,  do  so.'' 
^'  If  I  had  the  command  of  God  to  proceed  further,"  observed  Ma- 
homet, I  should  not  have  asked  thy  counsel.'' 

Omar  felt  the  rebuke.  He  then,  in  a  respectful  tone,  repre- 
sented the  impolicy  of  advancing  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
force  said  to  be  collected  on  the  Syrian  frontier ;  he  represented, 
also,  how  much  Mahomet  had  already  effected  in  this  campaign. 
He  had  checked  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  imperial  arms,  and 
had  received  the  homage  and  submission  of  various  tribes  and 
people,  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Euphrates:  he  advised 
nim,  therefore,  to  be  content  for  the  present  year  with  what  he 
had  achieved,  and  to  defer  the  completion  of  die  enterprise  to  a 
^ture  campaign. 

His  counsel  was  adopted:  for,  whenever  Mahomet  was  not 
under  strong  excitement,  or  fancied  inspiration,  he  was  rather  prone 
to  yield  up  his  opinion  in  military  matters  to  that  of  his  generals. 
After  a  sojourn  of  about  twenty  days,  therefore,  at  Tabuc,  he 
hroke  up  his  camp,  and  conducted  his  army  back  to  Medina. 


174  ur*  oi»  MiuEtoKKr. 


CBAEIEE   urn. 

The  entries  of  Mabomet  into  Modma  on  rertuming  fron  Ms  wkc" 
like  triumphs,  partook  of  the  simpHeity  and  absence  of  parade 
Miiich  characterised  idl  his  ac^ns.  On  approaehin|^  the  city, 
'when  Ida  household  «ttme  ferth  wiili  ihe  mdltitude  to  meet  him, 
he  would  stop  to  greet  them,  and  take  trp  the  children  of  the 
house  behind  hin  on  his  hone.  It  was  in  this  simple  way  be  en- 
tered Medina,  on  returning  from  the  campaign  against  Tabac. 

The  aniyai  of  an  army  laden  ynlAi  spcnl,  gathered  in  the  most 
distant  expedition  ever  undertaken  by  the  soldiers  of  Islam,  was 
on  event  of  too  great  moment,  not  to  be  hailed  with  triumphant 
exultation  by  the  community.  Those  alone  were  cast  down  10 
spirit,  who  had  re^ed  to  march  ferth  with  the  army,  or  had 
deserted  it  when  on  the  march.  All  these  were  at  first  placed 
under  an  interdict;  Mahomet  fori>iddtng  his  faithful  followers  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  them.  Mollified,  however,  by  their 
contrition  or  excuses,  he  gradually  fergare  the  greater  part  of 
them.  SeTen  o£  tibose  who  oontinued  under  interdict,  finding 
themselves  cut  off  from  communion  with  their  accpiaintance,  ana 
marked  with  opprobrium  amid  an  exulting  community,  became 
desperate,  and  chained  themselves  to  the  walls  of  live  mosque, 
swe&ring  to  remain  Ifieie  until  pardoned.  Mahomet,  on  the  other 
hand,  swore  he  would  leave  them  there  unless  otherwise  com- 
manded by  God.  Fortunately  he  received  the  command  in  a 
revealed  verse  of  the  Koran;  but,  in  freeing  them  from  A«r 
self-imposed  fetters,  he  exacted  one-third  of  their  possesmons,  to 
be  expended  in  the  service  of  the  faith. 

Among  those  still  under  interdict  were  Kaab  Ibn  Bfalec,  Mu' 
rara  Ibn  Ralna,  and  Hilal  Ibn  Omeya.  These  had  once  been 
among  the  most  zealous  of  professing  Moslems ;  their  defection 
was,  therefore,  ten  times  more  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet 
than  that  of  their  neighbours,  whose  &ith  had  been  lukewarm  and 
dubious.  Toward  them,  therefore,  he  continued  implacable.  Forty 
days  tiiey  remained  interdicted,  and  the  interdict  extended  to 
commumcation  with  their  vrives. 

The  account  given  by  Kaab  Ibn  Malec  of  his  situation,  while 
tims  excommunicated,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  power  of 
Mahomet  over  the  minds  of  his  adherents.  Kaab  declared  &t^ 
everybody  shunned  him,  or  regarded  him  with  an  altered  mien. 
His  two  companions  in  disgrace  did  not  leave  their  homes ;  he, 
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faovreyer,  went  abomt  from  ^aoe  to  phoe,  but  no  mm  mke  to 
him.  He  souglit  the  mosque,  sat  down  near  the  propMt^  and 
salated  liim,  but  hk  salutatioa  was  not  letorned.  On  the  fi>rto- 
fiist  day  came  a  conraiand,  that  he  ^oold  separate  froih  hit  win. 
He  now  left  the  city,  and  pitched  a  tent  on  the  hill  of  Sala,  de- 
termined there  to  nndeTgo  in  its  soTereet  rigoor  the  paniilmient 
meted  out  to  him.  Hib  heart,  bowerer,  was  dyinp^  away;  the 
wide  world,  he  said,  appeared  to  grow  narrow  to  hmu  On  the 
fifly-fint  day  came  a  messenger  holding  out  ihe  hcfpe  of  pafdon. 
He  hastened  to  Me£na,  and  sought  the  piophet  at  the  noeqne» 
who  reodved  him  with  a  radiant  ooantenanee,  and  said  that  God 
had  fomven  bim.  The  soul  of  Kaab  was  lifted  up  from  the 
depths  (^  despondency,  and  in  the  transpoits  of  bis  gfatitode  ha 
gave  a  portion  of  his  wedtJi  in  atonement  of  his  error. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  Medina,  AfodaUab  Ibn 
Obba,  tbe  Khajsradite,  'Ube  chief  of  the  Hypocrites,"  fell  il^  so 
that  bis  life  was  despaired  of.  Although  Mahomet  was  well 
aware  of  the  perfidy  of  this  man,  and  the  secret  arts  be  bad  con- 
stantly practised  aeainst  bim,  be  visited  bhn  ropeatedly  during 
his  illness ;  was  with  bim  at  his  dying  hour,  and  fculowed  his  body 
to  the  mye.  There,  at  the  uigent  entreaty  oi  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  be  put  up  prayers  that  bis  sms  might  be  forgiven. 

Omar  piivatoly  remonstrated  wil^  Mahomet  for  praying  fbr  a 
hypocrito ;  reminding  him  bow  often  be  bad  beien  dandexed 
W  Abdallah;  but  he  was  shrewdly  answered  by  a  toxt  of  the 
Koran :  ^^  Thou  mayest  pray  for  the  ^  Hypocrites'  or  not,  as  thou 
wilt ;  but  though  thou  shouUest  pray  seventy  times,  yet  will  they 
not  be  forgiven." 

The  prayers  at  Abdallah's  grave,  therefore,  were  put  up  out  of 
poficy,  to  vrin  favour  with  the  Khairadites,  and  the  powerful 
uiends  of  the  deceased ;  and  in  this  respect  the  prayero  were  suc- 
cessful, for  most  of  the  adherents  o£  the  deceased  became  devoted 
to  the  prophet,  whose  sway  was  thenceforth  undisputed  in  Medina. 
Subsequently  he  announced  another  revelation,  which  forbade  bim 
to  pray  by  the  death-bed  or  stand  by  the  grave  of  any  one  who 
died  in  unb^ef. 

But  though  Mahomet  exensaad  suck  dominion  over  bis  disd- 
ples,  and  the  communify  at  large,  ha  bad  great  difficulty  in 
govemittg  bis  wives,  and  maintaining  tmnquiSity  in  bia  hsxem. 
He  appears  to  have  acted  with  tcdeiable  equity  iti  bis  connubial 
^cems,  assigning  to^  each  of  his  wives  a  separate  habitation,  of 
which  she  was  sole  mietress,  and  passing  the  twenty-four  hoozB 
witb  them  by  tarns.     It  so  happened,  thaton  one  occasion,  whan 
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he  was  sojourning  with  Ha&a,  the  latter  left  her  dwelling  to  yisit 
her&ther.  Returning  unexpectedly,  she  siu^rised  the  prophet 
with  his  fiiYOurite  and  fortunate  slave  Mariyah,  the  mother  of  his 
son  Ibrahim.  The  jealousy  of  Ha&a  was  vociferous.  Mahomet 
endeavoured  to  pacil^  her,  dreading  lest  her  outcries  should  rouse 
his  whole  harem  to  rebellion ;  but  she  was  only  to  be  appeased 
by  an  oath  on  his  part  never  more  to  cohabit  with  Mariyan.  On 
these  terms  she  forgave  the  past  and  promised  secrecy. 

She  broke  her  promise,  however,  and  revealed  to  Ayesha  the 
infidelity  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  a  little  while  it  was  known 
throughout  the  harem.  His  wives  now  united  in  a  storm  of  re- 
proaches I  until,  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  repudiated  Ha&a, 
and  renounced  all  intercourse  with  the  rest.  For  a  month  he  lay 
alone  on  a  mat  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  Allah,  at  length,  in 
consideration  of  his  lonely  state,  sent  down  the  first  and  sixth 
chapters  of  the  Koran,  absolving  him  horn  the  oath  respecting  Ma- 
riyzui,  who  forthwith  became  the  companion  of  his  solitary  chamber. 

The  refractory  wives  were  now  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
error,  and  apprised,  by  the  same  revelation,  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  ordinary  men  did  not  apply  to  the  prophet.  In  the 
end,  he  took  back  Hafsa,  who  was  penitent;  and  he  was  reconciled 
to  Ayesha,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  all  the  rest  were  in  due 
time  received  into  favour ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  Mariyah, 
for  she  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  was  the  mother  of  his  only  son. 


CHAPTER  XXXV.  . 

The  sacred  month  of  yearly  pilgrimage  was  now  at  hand,  but  Ma-  J 
homet  was  too  much  occupied  with  pubHc  and  domestic  concerns  to 
absent  himself  from  Medina :  he  deputed  Abu  Beker,  therefore,  to  act 
in  his  place  as  emir  or  commander  of  the  pilgrims,  who  were  to  resort 
from  Medina  to  the  holy  city.  Abu  Beker  accordingly  departed  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  pilgrims,  with  twenty  camels  for  sacrifice. 

Not  long  afterwards  Mahomet  summoned  his  son-in-law  apd 
devoted  disciple  Ali,  and,  mounting  him  on  Al  Adha,  or  the  sht- 
eared,  the  swiftest  of  his  camels,  uiged  him  to  hasten  with  all  speed 
to  Mecca,  there  to  promulgate  before  the  multitude  of  pilgrim^ 
assembled  from  all  parts,  an  important  sura,  or  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  just  received  from  heaven. 

Ali  executed  his  mission  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  fidelity* 
He  reached  the  sacred  city  in  the  height  of  the  great  reHgl^ 
festival    On  the  day  of  sacrifice^  when  the  ceremonies  of  jdlgnin^ 
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were  completed  by  the  slayiDg  of  the  victims  in  the  valley  of  Miiuiy 
and  when  Abu  Beker  had  preached  and  instructed  the  people  in 
the  doctrines  and  rites  of  Islamism,  Ali  rose  before  an  immense 
xDoItitade  assembled  at  the  hill  Al  Akaba,  and  announced  himself 
a  messenger  firom  the  prophet,  bearing  an  important  revelation. 
He  then  read  the  sura,  or  chapter  of  the  Koran,  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer;  in  which  the  religion  of  the  sword  was  declared  in  all 
its  rigour.  It  absolved  Mahomet  from  all  truce  or  league  with 
Idolatrous  and  other  unbelievers,  should  they  in  anywise  have  been 
false  to  their  stipulations^  or  g^ven  aid  to  his  enemies.  It  allowed 
unbelievers  four  months  of  toleration  from  the  time  of  this  an- 
nouncement, durin£^  which  months  they  might  "  go  to  and  fro  about 
the  earth  securely,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  all  indul- 
gence would  cease ;  war  would  then  be  made  in  every  way,  at  every 
time  and  in  every  place,  by  open  force  or  by  stratagem,  against 
those  who  persisted  m  unbelief:  no  alternative  would  be  left  them 
bat  to  embrace  the  faith,  or  pay  tribute.  The  holy  months  and  the 
holy  places  would  no  longer  adOTord  them  protection.  "  When  the 
months  wherein  ye  are  not  allowed  to  attack  them  shall  be  passed," 
said  the  revelation,  <'  kill  the  idolatrous  wherever  ye  shall  find  them, 
or  take  them  prisoners ;  besiege  them,  or  lay  in  wait  for  them." 
The  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  were  to  be  aHke  disregarded ;  the 
faithful  were  to  hold  no  communion  with  their  nearest  relatives 
and  dearest  friends,  should  tiiey  persist  in  idolatry.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  current  year,  no  unbeliever  was  to  be  permitted 
to  tread  tiie  sacred  bounds  of  Mecca,  nor  to  enter  the  temple  of 
Allah — a  prohibition  which  continues  to  tiie  present  day. 

This  stringent  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  tnought  to  have  been 
provoked,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Jewish  and  idolatrous  Arabs,  with  whom  Mahomet  had  made 
covenants,  but  who  had  repeatedly  played  him  false,  and  even 
made  treacherous  attempts  upon  his  life.  It  evinces,  however, 
the  increased  confidence  he  felt  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  insidious  and  powerfril  foe,  Abdallah  Ibu  Obba,  and  the  rapid 
conversion  or  subjugation  of  the  Arab  tribes.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
decisive  blow  for  the  exclusive  domination  of  his  faith. 

When  Abu  Beker  and  Ali  returned  to  Mecca,  the  former  ex- 
pressed surprise  and  dissatisfaction  that  he  had  not  been  made  the 
promulgator  of  so  important  a  revelation,  as  it  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  his  recent  mission,  but  he  was  pacified  by  the  assurance 
that  all  new  revelations  must  be  announced  by  the  prophet  himself 
or  by  some  one  of  his  immediate  family. 
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CHAPTEE   mVI. 


Thb  promndgation  of  the  last-mentioned  chapter  of  die  Komn, 
tntih  the  aoeooipanying  demmeiation  of  extenninating  war  affaissfe 
all  who  should  refuse  to  heliete  or  sabmit^  prodnoed  hoats  of  con- 
terts  and  tributaries ;  so  tlmt,  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
in  ^  begbmmg  of  the  tentb  y ear  of  l^e  H  egira,  l^e  g^tes  of  Medina 
were  tiironged  with  envoys  firmn  distant  ixihes  and  princes.  Among 
AuMe  who  bowed  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  prophet  was  Farwa, 
lieutenant  of  Heradhis,  in  Syria,  and  gotemor  of  Amon,  the  andent 
oapitd  of  the  Ammomtes.  His  act  of  sufamistton,  howerer,  was 
diaatowed  by  Hie  emperor,  and  punbhed  with  impriaoBment 

Mahomet  felt  and  aeted  more  and  more  as  a  sovereign,  but  his 
grandest  schemes  as  a  conqueror  were  always  sanctified  by  his  zeal 
as  an  apoatle.  His  captains  were  sent  on  more  Astant  expeditioDS 
than  fotmeriy,  but  it  was  always  with  a  view  to  destroy  idols,  and 
bring  iddatrous  tribes  to  subjection ;  so  that  his  temporal  power 
bat  kept  pace  with  tiie  propagation  of  his  fiiith.  He  appointed 
two  lieutenants  to  govern  in  his  name  in  Arabia  Fdiz;  but  a 
portion  of  that  rich  and  important  country  baring  shown  itseH 
refinctoiy,  Ali  was  ordered  to  repuT  thither  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  h<»«emen,  and  bring  the  kihabitants  to  reason. 

The  youthful  disciple  expressed  a  becoming  ^Effidenoe  to  under- 
take a  mission  where  he  would  have  to  treat  wiHi  men  far  older 
and  wiser  than  himself ;  but  Mahomet  laid  one  hand  upon  bii 
hps,  and  the  odier  upon  his  breast,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  neaven, 
exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  Allah !  loosen  his  tongue  and  guide  his  heart !"  He 
gave  him  one  rtde  for  his  conduct  ta  a  judge.  *^  When  two  parties 
come  before  thee,  never  pronounce  in  fitvour  of  one  until  thou  hast 
heard  the  other.*'  Then  giving  into  his  hands  the  standard  of  die 
fiuth,  and  placing  the  turban  on  his  head,  he  bade  him  fiirewelL 

When  the  mihtary  missionary  arrived  in  the  heretical  region  of 
Yemen,  his  men,  indulging  their  ancient  Arab  propensities,  began 
to  sack,  plunder,  and  destroy.  Ali  checked  uieir  excesses,  and 
arrestmg  the  fugitive  inhabitants,  began  to  expound  to  them  the 
doctrines  of  Idam.  His  tongue,  though  so  recently  consecrated  by 
the  prophet^  failed  to  carry  conviction,  for  he  was  answered  hj 
darts  and  arrows;  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  old  argument  of 
the  sword,  which  he  urged  with  such  efficacy,  that,  afl^  twenty 
unbelievers  had  been  slain,  the  rest  avowed  themselves  thorougUj 
convinced.  This  zealous  achievement  was  Mowed  by  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  after  each  of  which  he  despatched  messengers  to  the 
prophet^  announcing  a  new  triumph  of  tne  £uth. 
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Willie  Mahomet  was  exuhang  in  the  tidings  4)£:0«ioceBS  from  eveiy 
qoarter,  he  was  akkken  to  the  heart  hy  ooe  of  the  severest  of  do- 
mestic hereaTemeats.  Ibrahim,  has  bod,  by  Us  £ftY4Wiite  eoneii- 
bine  Mariyah,  a  ehild  b«t  fifteen  mmiths  old,  his  only  male  issue, 
on  whom  reposed  his  hope  of  traosmitting  his  same  to  posterity, 
was  seized  with  a  mortal  malady,  aad  expired  before  his  eyes.  Ma- 
homet could  not  control  a  fuber's  feelings  as  he  bent  in  agony 
over  thie  lighted  hLoosom  of  his  hopes.  Tet  even  in  this  tryiAg 
hour  he  showed  dbat  submission  to  ihe  will  oi  God  which  formed 
the  Jbuadatioa  of  his  £Biith.  ^'  My  heart  is  sad,"  murmured  he, 
<<  aad  sdiae  eyes  O'wiflow  with  tears  at  padaog  with  thee,  ch  my 
soul  And  sail  greater  wiNiid  be  my  grief,  did  I  not  know  that  I 
must  sooB  foUow  thee ;  Sekt  we  ate  of  God;  from  him  we  came,  and 
to  him  we  must  return." 

Abdar'liahman,  seeing  him  in  tears,  demanded,  *^  Hast  thou  sot 
finhtddemiuto  wec^  iar  the  dead?*'  ^^No,"  ceplied  the  preset. 
"  I  faa¥e  £cNrbiddea  ye  to  utter  shrieks  and  outcries,  to  beat  your 
&ce%  aad  rend  your  garments;  these  are  siiggestioDs  of  the  e?il 
Que;  but  tears  shed  for«  calamity  are  as  balm  to  the  hear^  and 
«e  -sent  in.  joercv." 

He  fc^owedhis  child  to  the  grave,  where,  amidst  the  agonies  of 
separation,  he  gave  saother  proof  that  the  elements  of  his  religion 
were  oyer  present  to  his  mino.  ^'  My  son!  my  sonf  exclaimed  he, 
asthe  body  was  committed  to  the  tomb,  ^^say  God  is  mj  Lord ! 
the  prophet  of  Grod  was  my  &ther,  aad  Tsiaroism  is  my  futhT' 
This  was  to  piopare  his  dmd  ioc  the  questuming  hy  examinix^ 
angds,  as  to  religious  be]iei^  whieh,  according  to  Moelem  creed, 
the  deceased  would  undergo  while  in  the  grave* 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  about  that  time,  was 

*  One  of  the  fiui«?si  rites  of  tlie  Moslems  is  te  tlie  Mnhtfrfcen,  or  priest, 
to  addiess  tiie  deceased  wiieu  in  tbe  grave,  in  tbeSoQonig  words:  *'  Oh 
Krrant  of  God!  O  son  of  a  handTnaid  of  God!  know  that,  at  this  timc^ 
there  will  come  down  to  thee  two  angels  commissioned  respecting  thee  and 
tiie  like  of  thee;  when  they  say  to  thee,  ^  Who  is  thj  Lord?'  answer  them, 
*6od  is  my  3[iord,'  in  troth;  and  w&en  tb^  ask  tibee  ooDcenuDg  thy 
propbet^  or  the  man  who  hath  heen  sent  unto  you,  say  to  them, 
'Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God,'  with  veraciiy;  and  when  they  ask  thee 
ooQceming  thy  rel^pk>n,  say  to  them,  '  Islamism  is  my  religion.'  And 
^^len  tiiey  ask  thee  concerning  thy  book  of  direction,  say  to  liiem,  *  the 
Koran  is  my  lxx&  <^  direction,  and  the  Moslems  are  my  brothers ;'  and 
vhen  they  as^  thee  eonoeming  thy  Kebla,  say  to  ^lesn, '  the  Caaba  is  my 
Kebla,  and  I  have  ImeA  aad  died  in  the  assertion  that  there  Is  no  dei^ 
but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  God's  apostle,'  and  they  will  say,  <  Sleep, 
0  servant  of  God,  in  the  protection  of  God!*  "—See  Zcme's  Moam  Egyp* 
iMiw,  ToL  it  p.  338. 

Jl2 
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interpreted  hy  some  of  his  xealous  foUowers  as  a  celestial  mgn  of 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Ibrahim ;  but  the  afflicted  fiither  rejected 
such  obsequious  flattery.  '^The  sun  and  the  moon,''  said  he^  ^^are 
among  the  wonders  of  God,  through  which  at  times  he  signifies  his 
will  to  his  servants ;  but  their  eclipse  has  nothing  to  do  either  with 
ihe  birth  or  death  of  any  mortal." 

The  death  of  Ibrahim  was  a  blow  which  bowed  him  toward  the 
grave.  His  constitution  was  already  impaired  by  the  extraordinary  ex- 
citements and  paroxysms  of  his  mind,  and  the  physical  trials  to  w^hich 
he  had  been  exposed ;  the  poison,  too,  administered  to  him  at  Khal- 
her,  had  tainted  the  springs  of  life,  subjected  him  to  ezcniciating 
pains,  and  brought  on  a  premature  old  age.  His  religious  2eal  took 
the  alarm  from  the  increase  of  bodily  in&mities,  and  he  resolved  to 
expend  his  remaining  strength  in  a  final  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; 
intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  aU  future  observances  of  the  kind. 

The  announcement  of  his  pious  intention  brought  devotees  from 
aU  parts  of  Arabia,  to  follow  the  pilgrim-prophet.  The  streets  of 
Medina  were  crowded  with  the  various  tribes  frx>m  the  towns  and 
cities,  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  moimtains,  and  the  remote  parts 
of  the  desert,  and  the  surrounding  valleys  were  studded  with  their 
tents.  It  was  a  striking  picture  of  the  triumph  of  a  faith,  these 
recently  dbunited,  barbarous,  and  warring  tribes  brought  together 
as  brethren,  and  inspired  by  one  sentiment  of  religious  zeal. 

Mahomet  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  his  nine  wives, 
who  were  transported  on  litters.  He  departed  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  train,  some  say  of  fifty-five,  others  ninety,  and  others  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  pilgrims.  There  was  a  laige 
number  of  camels  also,  decorated  with  fi^arlands  of  flowers  and 
fluttering  streamers,  intended  to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice. 

The  first  night's  halt  was  a  few  miles  from  Medina,  at  the 
village  of  Dhu'l  HolaifiEt,  where,  on  a  former  oocainon,  he  and  his 
followers  had  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and  assumed  the  pilgrim 
garb.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  after  praying  in  the 
mosque,  he  mounted  his  camel  Al  Aswa,  and  entering  the  plam  of 
Baida,  uttered  the  prayer  or  invocation  called  in  Arabic  Talbijah, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  all  his  followers.  The  following  is  the 
import  of  this  solemn  invocation :  '^  Here  am  I  in  thy  service,  oh 
Goil  I  Here  am  I  in  thy  service !  Thou  hast  no  companion.  To 
thee  alone  belongeth  worship.  From  thee  cometh  all  good.  Tiune 
alone  is  the  kingdom.     There  is  none  to  share  it  with  thee." 

This  prayer,  according  to  Moslem  tradition,  was  uttered  by  the 
oatriarch  Abraham,  v^hen,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Kubeis,  nesr 
Mecca,  he  preached  the  true  faith  to  uie  whole  human  rao^  and 
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SO  wonderful  was  the  power  of  his  Yoioey  that  it  was  heard  bj  every 
fiviDg  being  throughout  the  world ;  iusomuch,  that  the  very  child 
in  the  womb  responded,  *^  Here  am  I  in  thy  service^  oh  Grod  I" 

In  this  way  the  pilgrim,  host  pursued  its  course,  winding  in  a 
lengthened  train  of  miles,  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  making 
the  deserts  vocal  at  times  with  united  prayers  and  ejaculations. 
There  were  no  longer  any  hostile  armies  to  impede  or  molest  it, 
for  by  this  time  tJhe  Islam  faith  reigned  serenely  over  all  Arabia. 
Mahomet  approached  the  sacred  city  over  the  same  heights  which 
he  had  trayersed  in  capturing  it,  and  he  entered  through  the  gate 
Beni  Scheiba,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  The  Holy. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  Ali,  who  had 
hastened  bacSk  from  Yemen ;  and  who  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
camels  to  be  slain  in  sacrifice.  As  this  was  to  be  a  model  pilgrimage, 
Mahomet  rigorously  observed  all  the  rites  which  he  had  continued  in 
compliance  with  patriarchal  usage,  or  introduced  in  compliance  with 
revelation.  Being  too  weak  and  infirm  to  go  on  foot,  ne  mounted 
his  camel,  and  thus  performed  the  circuits  round  the  Caaba,  and  the 
jomneyings  to  and  m>,  between  the  hills  of  Safa  and  Merwa. 

When  the  camels  were  to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  he  slew  sixty- 
three  with  his  own  hand,  one  for  each  year  of  his  age,  and  Ali,  at 
the  same  time,  slew  thirty-seven  on  his  own  account. 

Mahomet  then  shaved  his  head,  beginning  on  the  right  side  and 
ending  on  the  left.  The  locks  thus  shorn  away  were  equally  di- 
vided among  his  disciples,  and  treasured  up  as  sacred  relics. 
Khaled  ever  afterwards  wore  one  in  his  turban,  and  affirmed  that 
it  gave  him  supernatural  strength  in  battle. 

Conscious  that  life  was  waning  away  within  him,  Mahomet, 
dming  this  last  sojourn  in  the  sacred  city  of  his  faith,  sought  to 
engrave  his  doctrines  deeply  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. For  this  purpose  ne  preached  frequently  in  the  Caaba 
&om  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  open  air  from  the  back  of  his  camel. 
"Listen  to  my  words,"  would  he  say,  "for  I  know  not  whether, 
after  this  year,  we  shidl  ever  meet  here  again.  Oh,  my  hearers,  I 
^  but  a  man  like  yourselves ;  the  angel  of  death  may  at  any  time 
appear,  and  I  must  obey  his  summons." 

He  would  then  proceed  to  inculcate  not  merely  religious  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies,  but  rules  for  conduct  in  all  tiie  concerns  of 
li^e^  public  and  domestic;  and  the  precepts  laid  down  and  enforced 
on  this  occasion,  have  had  a  vast  and  durable  influence  on  the. 
morals,  manners,  and  habitudes  of  the  whole  Moslem  world. 

It  was  doubtiess  in  view  of  his  approaching  end,  and  in  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  his  relatives  and  friends  after  his  death, 
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and  especiall  J  of  his  &Ycrarite  Ali^  who,  he  peroeiTed,  h$d  given  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  conduct  of  his  recent  eamfMdgn  m  Ytnum,  ihat  he 
took  occasion,  dnring  a  moment  of  strong  excitenient  and  entkii- 
nasm  among  his  hearers,  ta  address  to  them  a  si^ema  ac^oratbn. 

'^  Te  heliete,''  ssdd  he,  '^  that  diere  is  hnt  one  God;  that  Maho- 
met is  his  profit  and  apostie;  that  paradise  and  keli  are  traths ;  that 
death  and  the  resurrection  are  certain;  and  that  there  is  an  appointed 
time  when  all  who  rise  from  the  grove  must  be  brought  to  judgment" 

Thej  aH  answered,  *^  We  befiete  these  thKngB."  He  then  ad- 
jured them  solemnly  by  these  dogmas  of  ti^ir  feith  erer  to  hold 
his  family,  and  espectaSy  AH,  in  Tote  and  reverence.  **  Whoerrex 
loves  me,"  siud  he,  '*  let  him  receive  AK  a»  his  friend.  May  God 
uphold  those  who  befiriend  him,  and  may  he  turn  from  his  emeimes." 
It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  discoursevin  the  open  auv  ftom 
tiie  back  of  his  camel,  that  the  hanam  verse  of  die  Eonm  is  eoad  to 
have  come  down  from  heaven  in  the  very  votce  of  the  Deity,  ^'firil  to 
those,  this  day,  who  have  denied  your  religion.  Fear  themr  not;^  fear 
me.  This  day  I  have  perfected  your  religion,  and  acconi^sbed  in 
you  my  giuoe.    It  is  my  good  pleasure  that  Islamisffl  be  yoor  fiuth.'' 

On  hearing  these  woids,  say  the  Arabian  histeviana,  the  camel 
Al  Karwa,  on  which  the  prophet  was  seated,  fell  on  its  knees  in 
adoration.  These  words,  add  lliey,  were  the  seal  and  ceneksion 
of  the  law,  for  after  them  there  were  no  furt^r  xwelationi. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  piignm* 
age,  and  made  a  fuS  erposition  of  his  faith,  Mahomet  bade  a  last 
farewell  to  his  native  aty,  and  putting  hims^  at  the  head  of  hii 
pilgrim  army,  set  out  on  his  retinn  to  Medina. 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  it,  he  fifM  up  his  iioiee  and  exdnmed, 
**  God  is  great!  God  is  great !  There  is  but  one  God;  he  has  no 
companion.  His  is  the  kingdom.  To  him  akmebeldngeth  praise. 
He  is  almighty.  He  hath  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  nn  stood  by 
his  servant,  and  alone  dispersed  his  enemies.  Let  ua  rvhum  to  onr 
homes,  and  worship  and  praise  faim!^' 

Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  valedlotofy  pilgrimsge^ 
being  the  last  made  by  the  prophet. 


CHAPTER  IXXVa 

Thb  health  of  Mahomet  continued  to  decline  afW  has  retnn  to 
Medina ;  nevertheless  his  ardour  to  extend  his  rdigious  empire  was 
unabated,  and  he  pr^iared,  on  a  gpreat  scale,  tor  the  invasioo  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.     While  he  was  meditating  fordgn  conquest) 
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kowevw^  two  fiwl  piOj^tf  aroM  to  dilute  has  9wwy  in  A»bi% 
OnewunaflOftdAIA&wftdytlMotkarMoae'flns;  thejMceiTedfrain 
the&itbM&e  well-^Miitad  appellalioii  of  tin  <<Two  Lkn." 

Al  ABwad,  a  quiok-wilted  maor  wdl  giBed  wkh  pentiadfw 
eloqpieiieey  was  mginaUy  an  iilolaittr,  tbeii  a  oomreft  to  Iilamifiii» 
from  wbush  he  apoetatked  to  tat  up  for  a  pro|^t»  and  estabfiih 
a  rel^;ioBi  of  Ub  own.  Hb  fickleaesf  in  matten  of  faitk  gained 
him  the  afipellatioQ  of  ABkak,  or  "  Tlio  Wefukfa^r-eock."  In 
eomlatum  of  JMbhomet  ke  pFaiended  to  laeeiTe  revdationa  fiom 
beavon  throagh  tke  mediinn  of  two  angeb.  Bakig  ▼eraed  in 
juggHng  aarta  and  natural  ma^Cy  he  aatoniibed  and  oonfoonded 
tbe  audtitiide  widi  spectral  iUxmmt^  whieh  he  paMed  off  aa 
miraeleey  inaomueb  tint  certain  Motbm  writeri  belieTe  he  waa 
naUj  aatisted  by  two  evil  genn  or  demom.  His  achemes,  for  s 
time»  were  crovmd  witii  great  suoeess,  which  ahows  how  un* 
aetUed  the  Arabs  waie  in  those  da^  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
how  ready  to  adopt  any  new  faidL  Badblb,  tbe  Persiaia  wfaoM 
])Momet  had  oonttnnM  as  vieBoey  of  AxMsk  FeliK,  died  in  tins 
year;  whereupon  Al  Aswad,  new  ai  the  head  of  a  powerful  seot, 
dew  his  son  antd  saooeasor,  esponsed  his  widow  after  putting  her 
fruiker  to  death,  and  seized  upon  the  reins  of  gpvenunent.  The 
people  of  Najran  invited  fann  to  their  city;  ih»  gates  of  Sanaa,  the 
capital  of  Yemen,  wefo  likewise  thrown  open  to  him,  so  thaft,  in  a 
little  while,  aU  Ajrabia  Fehx  svblnstted  to  his  sway. 

The  news  of  thia  usnrpatfion  found  Mahomet  su^ring  in  the 
fint  stagea  of  a  dangerous  malaify,  and  engtossed  by  prepara- 
tbns  for  the  Syrian  invasioau  laapartaent  of  any  interraption  to 
his  plans,  and  reflecting  thait  4ihe  whole  danger  and  diffieulty  in 
<jpM8ti6n  depended  upon  the  life  of  an  indiridual,  heeent  orders  to 
oertam  of  ins  adherents,  n^  were  about  Al  Aswad,  to  meke  way 
with  him  openly  or  by  stratagem^  either  way  being  jnstifiaXdA 
against  enemies  of  the  £aithy  aaeording  to  the  veeen*  wveh^Atm, 
piooMlgated  by  AIL  Two  pesaona  undertook  1^  task,  less, 
howerer,  throng^  motives  of  religion  than  revenge'.  One,  named 
Rai^  had  received  a  mertal  ofenee  from  tiie  usm^er.;  the  eliier, 
named  Firuz  llhe  Dallemite,  was  oonsin  to  Al  Aawad's  newly- 
espoused  wife,  and  nephew  of  her  murdered  father.  They  re- 
paired to  the  woman,  whose  marriage  with  the  usurper  had 
probably  been  compulsory,  and  urged  upon  her  the  duty,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arab  law  of  blood,  <^  anrenging  the  deaths  of  her  father 
an^  her  former  husband.  With  muoh  difficulty  they  prevailed 
upon  hesc  to  facilitate  their  entrance  at  the  dead  o£  night  into  the 
chamber  of  Al  Af  wad,  who  was  adeep.    Finiz  stabbed  bim  in  the 
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throat  with  a  poniard.  The  blow  was  not  effectual.  Al  Aswad 
started  up,  and  his  cries  alarmed  the  guard.  His  wife,  however, 
went  forth  and  quieted  them.  ^'  The  prophet/'  said  she,  "  is 
under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration."  By  this  time  the  cries 
had  ceased,  for  the  assassins  had  stricken  off  the  head  of  their 
victim.  When  the  day  dawned  the  standard  of  Mahomet  floated 
once  more  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  herald  proclaimed,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  death  of  Al  Aswad,  otherwise  called  the  Liar 
and  Impostor.  His  career  of  power  began,  and  was  terminated, 
within  the  space  of  four  months.  The  people,  easy  of  faith,  resumed 
Islamism  with  as  much  facility  as  they  had  abandoned  it. 

Moseilmay  the  other  impostor,  was  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of 
Honeifa,  and  ruled  over  the  city  and  province  of  Yamama,  situ- 
ated between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Hegira  he  had  come  to  Mecca  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
oassy  from  his  tribe,  and  had  made  profession  of  faith  between 
the  hands  of  Mahomet ;  but,  on  returning  to  his  own  country, 
had  proclaimed  that  God  had  g^ifted  him  likevnse  ^rith  prophecy, 
and  appointed  him  to  aid  Mahomet  in  converting  the  human 
race.  To  this  effect  he  likewise  wrote  a  Koran,  which  he  gave  forth 
as  a  volume  of  inspired  truth.  EUs  creed  was  noted  for  giving  tlie 
soul  a  humiliating  residence  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen. 

Being  a  man  of  influence  and  address,  he  soon  made  hosts  of 
converts  among  his  credulous  countrymen.  Rendered  confident  by 
success,  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  Mahomet,  beginning  as  follows: 

'^  From  Moseilma  the  prophet  of  Allah,  to  Mahomet  the  pro- 
phet of  Allah !  Come,  now,  and  let  us  make  a  partition  of  the 
world,  and  let  half  be  thine  and  half  be  mine." 

This  letter  came  also  to  the  hands  of  Mahomet,  while  bowed 
down  by  infirmities  and  engrossed  by  military  preparations.  He  con- 
tented himself  for  the  present  with  the  following  reply :  *^  From  Ma- 
homet the  prophet  of  God,  to  Moseilma  the  Liar !  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  he  giveth  it  as  an  inheritance  to  such  of  his  servants  as 
find  favour  in  ms  sight    Happy  shall  those  be  who  live  in  his  fear." 

In  the  urgency  of  other  afi&u*s,  the  usurpation  of  Moseilma  re- 
mained unchecked.    His  punishment  was  reserved  for  a  future  day. 


CHAPTER  XXIVIIL 

It  was  early  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  that,  after  unusoal 
preparations,  a  powerful  army  was  ready  to  march  for  the  invasion 
of  Syria.    It  would  almost  seem  a  proof  of  the  failing  powers  of 
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Mahomet's  mind,  that  he  gave  the  cominaiul  of  snch  an  army,  on 
such  an  expedition,  to  Osama,  a  youth  but  twenty  years  of  age,  in- 
stead of  some  one  of  his  veteran  and  well-tried  generals.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  favour,  dictated  by  tender  and  gratefvl  re- 
collections. Osama  was  the  son  of  2ieid,  Mahomet's  devoted  freed- 
man,  who  had  given  the  prophet  such  a  signal  and  acceptable  proof 
of  devotion  in  rehnquishiDg  to  him  his  beautiful  wife  Z^ab.  Zeid 
had  continued  to  the  last  the  same  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  disciple, 
and  had  fallen  bravely  fighting  for  the  faith  in  the  battle  of  Muta. 

Mahomet  was  aware  of  the  hazard  of  the  choice  he  had  made, 
and  feared  the  troops  might  be  insubordinate  under  so  young  a 
commander.  In  a  general  review,  therefore,  he  exhorted  them  to 
obedience,  reminding  them  that  Osama's  father,  Zeid,  had  com- 
manded an  expedition  of  this  very  kind,  against  l!he  very  same  peo- 
ple, and  bad  &Uen  by  their  hands ;  it  was  but  a  just  tribute  to  his 
memory,  therefore,  to  give  his  son  an  opportunity  of  avenging  his 
death.  Then  placing  his  banner  in  the  hands  of  the  youthful  gene- 
ral, he  called  upon  him  to  fight  valiantly  the  fight  of  the  faith 
against  all  who  should  deny  the  unity  of  God,  The  army  marched 
forth  that  very  day,  and  encamped  at  Djorf,  a  few  miles  from  Me- 
dina ;  but  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  its  further  progress. 

That  very  night  Mahomet  had  a  severe  access  of  the  malady 
which  for  some  lime  past  had  affected  him,  and  which  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  lurking  effects  of  the  poison  given  to  him  at 
Khaibar.  It  commenced  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  accom- 
panied by  vertigo,  and  the  delirium  which  seems  to  have  mingled 
with  all  his  paroxysms  of  illness.  Starting  up  in  the  mid-watches 
of  the  night  £rom  a  troubled  dream,  he  called  upon  an  attendant 
slave  to  accompany  him ;  saying  he  was  summoned  by  the  dead 
who  lay  mterred  in  the  public  burying-place  of  Medina  to  come 
and  pray  for  them.  Followed  by  the  skve,  he  passed  through  the 
dark  and  silent  city,  where  all  were  sunk  in  sleep,  to  the  great 
burying-ground,  outside  of  the  walls. 

Arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
made  a  solemn  apostrophe  to  their  tenants.  '^  Rejoice,  ye  dwellers 
in  the  grave  T  exchdmed  he.  '^  More  peaceful  is  the  morning  to 
which  ye  shall  awaken,  than  that  which  attends  the  living.  Hap- 
pier is  your  condition  than  theirs.  Grod  has  delivered  you  from 
the  storms  with  which  they  are  threatened,  and  which  shall  follow 
one  another  like  the  watches  of  a  stormy  night,  each  darker  than 
that  which  went  before." 

After  praying  for  the  dead,  he  turned  and  addressed  his  slave. 
^  The  choice  is  ^iven  me,"  said  he,  ^<  either  to  remain  in  this  world 
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to  lihe  end  oi  tine,  in  the  enjojflM&t  of  all  ite  ddig^ti^  or  io  lettam 
soouct  to  the  piesenee  of  God ;  and  I  have  ehosen  the  latter." 

From  this  time  hia  illness  lapidly  ineroaecd,  though  he  eiide»- 
voured  to  go  about  aa  vmu^  and  shmed  his  reflide&oe  £poin  daj  to 
day,  with  hie  dilforont  wives,  a*  he  had  heen  aecostomed  to  do. 
He  was  in  the  dweHxng  oi  Mumesta,  when  ihe  Tioleiioe  of  his 
malady  became  so  gieai,  that  he  saw  it  most  soon  prove  &tal. 
His  heart  now  yeained  to  be  witli  Ins  h.vcKBnA»  wife  Ayesha,  and 
pass  witii  her  the  fleeting  residiie  of  life.  With  his  head  bound 
up,  and  his  tottering  finme  supported  by  AU  and  Fa^il,  the  son  of 
Al  Abbas,  he  lepaired  to  her  abode.  Site,  IHpewise,  was  suffering' 
with  a  vident  pain  in  the  head,  and  entrei^ed  of  him  a  remedy. 

''Whereibie  a  remedy?"  said  he.  «« Bettw  that  thou  shoddst 
da»  bdSore  me.  I  could  then  dose  thine  eyes;  wrap  thee  m  thy 
&neral  garb ;  lay  thee  in  the  tomb^  and  pray  fer  lliee." 

*^  Yes,"  relied  she,  ^  and  dien  return  to  my  house  and  dwell 
with  one  of  thy  other  wives,  who  wendd  profit  fay  my  deedi." 

Mahomet  smoled  at  this  eapreanon  of  jealoaa  fendness,  and 
resigned  himaslf  into  her  care.  His  onlb^  sensiiifniiig  child,  Fatima, 
the  wife  of  Ali,  came  pfesently  to  see  hiatu  Ayedha  used  to  say 
that  the  never  saw  any  one  resendale  the  peo^iet  mens  in  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  than  ihk  his  daughter.  He  treated  her  idways 
with  respectful  tenderness.  "When  she  caaae  to  him,  he  used  to 
rise  up,  go  towards  her,  take  ber  hv  the  hand,  and  kka  it,  and 
would  seat  her  in  his  cnm  place.  Tnw  meeting  on  this  ooeasieo 
is  thus  rdaited  l^  Ayesfaa,  in  the  traditions  pxeserrvd  by  Abulfeda. 

^^ '  Weloome,  my  dhild,'  said  the  prophet,  and  made  hevnt 
beside  him.  ISe  tbes  whif^eifsd  someihing  in  her  ear,  at  whidi 
she  wept.  Pereeivrag  her  affiietion,  he  winspered  something  nxne, 
and  her  countenanee  brightened  wi^  joy.  '  What  is  ^  meamni; 
of  tins?'  said  I  to  Fatima.  ^The  prophet  honours  ifliee  with  s 
marie  of  eon€deaee  never  bestowed  on  any  of  his  wives.*  *  I  eaaaot 
disclose  the  secret  of  the  prophet  of  God,'  reptied  Fatiana.  Nev8^ 
theless,  aft«r  his  death  sne  deelaved  lihat  atimt  he  aonounoed  to 
her  his  impsn£ng  death ;  but,  sedng  her  weep^  eons<ded  her  with 
the  assuranee  that  siie  would  shortly  £<Akm  lorn,  and  become  a 
piinoess  in  heaven,  aasong  the  feith^  of  her  sex.* 

In  the  second  day  of  his  i^ess  Mahomel^  waa  tonnented  hf 
a  bummg  fever,  and  caased  vessels  of  water  to  be  emptied  on  m 
head  and  over  his  body;  exdaiming,  amidst  his  ^ptaBOxysmB, 
"  Now  I  feel  the  poison  of  Khai'bar  rending  my  e]itrati&'^ 

When  somewhat  relieved,  he  was  aided  in  Bspaiiing  to  the 
mosque,  which  was  adjacent  to  his  residenoe.     Hers^  seated  mhif 
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efasr,  or  pi^n^^  he  pnjwi  dvFOvdj;  after  nUch,  Mnmmg  Um 
o(mgieg9J&ODy  whkdkk  was  nimeimM,  '^  If  aaj  of  jo^'*  wtid  he, 
"  have  aogbt  upon  his  conscience,  let  him  spaak  w0tf  that  I  may 
sflk  €roa8  paraoB.  wt  nm." 

Upon  ma  a  man,  wko  had  passad  lor  a  dtwottt  Moslem,  stood 
fijrih  and  ooofessed  himself  a  hypocrile,  a  liar,  and  a  weak  diseiple. 
**  Oat  npotL  theef  eried  Onar  ;  ''wlvf  dost  tiMurmake  hnomtk  what 
God  had  seffered  to  leraain  ooaeeafed  V*  But  Mahomet  tamed 
relni&ngij  to  Omar.  <'  Ok  son  of  Khattah/'  said  he, «"  better  is 
it  to  Ucuh  HI  this  wnld,  ihaa  sdler  i&  the  next."  Tbea  liftiDg  his 
eyes  to  faearren,  and  praying  lor  the  self-aoensed,  **  Oh  €rod,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "gife  ham  leetitadeaBd  ftidi,  and  take^rom  him  all  weak- 
ness to  folMlkig  sodi  of  thy  oemmaads  as  his  conscienee  dietates." 

Astta  addvMing  tile  eongreg^atkn,  ^  Is  diere  ai^  one  among 
yoo,'^  said  he,  '^whom  IJuire  stricken ;  here  is  my  back,  let  kirn 
strflee  me  in  retom.  Is  there  any  one  whoee  eharacter  I  hare 
upersed ;  let  Imn  now  east  r^roara  upon  me.  Is  tiiefe  any  one 
from  whom  I  hare  taken  aught  mrfustly;  let  hkn  no^  eome 
forward  and  be  indemnified/' 

Upon  this,  a  man  among  tiie  throng  reminded  Mahomet  of  a 
debt  of  three  dinars  of  siher,  and  was  instantly  repaid  with 
interest.  *<  Mneh  eesier  is  it,**  said  the  prophet,  ^  to  bear  pmnsb- 
meiit  in  liiis  world  than  tfaroogfaeut  eternity." 

Eenopw  prayed  feryentiy  lor  the  failMJ,  who  had  fallen  by  his 
ode  m  ihe  battle  of  C^od,  and  for  tfiose  who  had  snfood  fiw  ike 
finth  in  other  butties;  interceding  with  tbem  in  vnrtae  el  the  pact 
wl&ch  cxiBts  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Alter  this  he  addnessed  the  Mohsjerins  er  £zik)s,  who  had  ao* 
oompamed  him  from  9!eoea,  ealiorting  them  to  hold  in  honour  the 
Assartans,  or  allies  cf  Medina.  **  The  number  of  belierets,"  said  he^ 
"wiH  inerease,  but  that  of  the  allies  never  ca*.  They  wete  my  feunily 
with  w^mn  I  found  a  home.  I>o  good  to  those  who  do  good  to 
them,  and  beeak  friendslap  with  these  who  aie  hestfle  to  them." 

He  ^len  gave  three  parting  oomsuMids  >— * 

Fine. — Enel  all  id^aters  ^m  Arahia. 

Second, — Allow  all  proselytes  equal  pmilsges  with  yoursehes* 

7%tit£-^I)eTote  yours^ipes  inecsoantly  i»  prayer. 

Ks  sermon  and  exhortation  being  Imished,  he  wanafFeotionately 
supported  bade  to  the  mansion  of  Ayesfaa,  but  was  so  exhausted  on 
smving  there  that  he  fainted. 

Bis  malaify  inereaaed  from  day  to  day,  apparently  with  intervals 
of  defiiium;  for  he  spoke  of  reeeriing  visits  from  the  angel  Ga- 
^1,  who  csme  from  God  to  ixtqdbre  aifter  the  state  of  his  health ; 
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and  told  him  that  it  xested  with  himself  to  fix  his  dying  moment  j 
the  angel  of  death  being  forbidden  by  Allah  to  enter  his  presence 
without  his  permission. 

In  one  of  his  paroxysms  he  caUed  for  writing  implements,  that 
he  might  leave  some  rules  of  conduct  for  ms  followers.  His 
attendants  were  troubled,  fearing  he  might  do  something  to  impair 
the  authority  of  the  Koran.  Hearing  them  debate  among  themselves 
whether  to  comply  with  his  request,  he  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
room,  and  when  they  returned  said  nothing  more  on  the  subject 

On  Friday,  the  c(ay  of  religious  assemblage,  he  prepared,  not- 
withstanding his  illness,  to  officiate  in  the  mosque,  and  had  water 
again  poured  over  him  to  refresh  and  strengthen  him ;  but  on 
making  an  effort  to  go  forth,  fjEunted.  On  recovering,  he  requested 
Abu  Beker  to  perform  the  public  prayers ;  observing,  ^^  Allah  has 
given  his  servant  the  right  to  appoint  whom  he  pleases  in  his  place." 
It  was  afterwards  maintained  by  some  that  he  Ums  intended  to  de- 
signate this  long-tried  Mend  and  adherent  as  his  successor  in  office; 
but  Abu  Beker  shrank  from  construiug  the  words  too  closely. 

Word  was  soon  brought  to  Mahomet  that  the  appearance  of 
Abu  Beker  in  the  pulpit  had  caused  great  agitation,  a  rumour 
being  circulated  that  the  prophet  was  dead.  Elxerting  his  re* 
maining  strength,  therefore,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  Aji 
and  AI  Abbas,  he  made  his  way  into  the  mosque,  where  his 
appearance  spread  joy  throughout  the  congregation.  Abu  Beker 
ceased  to  pray,  but  Mahomet  bade  him  proceed,  and  taking  his 
seat  behind  mm  in  the  pulpit,  repeated  the  prayers  after  him. 
Then  addressing  the  con^gation,  "  I  have  heard,  said  he,  ^'thftt 
a  rumour  of  the  death  of  your  prophet  611ed  you  with  alarm ;  but 
has  any  prophet  before  me  lived  for  ever,  that  ye  think  I  would 
never  leave  you  ?  Everything  happens  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  has  its  appointed  time,  which  is  not  to  be  hastened  &or 
avoided.  I  return  to  him  who  sent  me  j  and  my  kst  command  to 
you  is,  that  ye  remain  united ;  that  ye  love,  honour,  and  uphold 
each  other ;  that  ye  exhort  each  other  to  faith  and  constancy  in 
belief,  and  to  the  performance  of  pious  deeds ;  by  these  alone  men 
prosper;  all  else  leads  to  destruction." 

In  concluding  his  exhortation,  he  added,  ^^  I  do  but  go  before 
you ;  you  will  soon  follow  me.  Death  awaits  us  all ;  let  no  one 
then  seek  to  turn  it  aside  from  me.  My  life  has  been  for- your 
good ;  so  will  be  my  death." 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spake  in  public ;  he  was  agau^ 
conducted  back  by  Ali  and  Abbas  to  the  dwelling  of  Ayesha. 

On  a  succeeding  day  there  was  an  interval  during  which  he  ap' 
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peared  so  well  that  Ali,  Aim  Beker,  Omar,  and  the  rest  of  those 
who  had  been  constaniljr  about  him,  absented  themselves  for  a  time, 
to  attend  to  their  affairs.  Ayesha  alone  remained  with  him.  The 
intenral  was  but  iUusiye.  His  pains  returned  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence, finding  death  approadune  he  gave  orders  that  all  his  slaves 
should  be  restored  to  freedom,  and  all  the  money  in  the  house  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor ;  then  nusins^  his  eyes  to  heaven,  ''  God 
be  with  me  in  the  death  druggie,"  exdaimed  he. 

A jesha  now  sent  in  haste  for  her  fitiher  and  Hafza.  Lef^  alone 
with  Mahomet,  she  sustained  his  head  on  her  lap,  watching  over 
him  with  tender  assidiuty,  and  endeavouring  to  soothe  his  dying 
agonies.  From  time  to  time  he  would  dip  nis  hand  in  a  vase  of 
water,  and  with  it  feebly  sprinkle  his  face.  At  length,  raising  his 
eyes  and  gamng  upward  for  a  time  with  unmoving  eyelids,  **  Oh, 
Allah !"  ejaculatea  he,  in  broken  accents,  '<beit  so! — among  the 
glorious  associates  in  paradise  V* 

"  I  knew  by  this,"  said  Ayesha,  who  related  the  dying  scene, 
"that  his  last  moment  had  arrived,  and  that  he  had  nuide  choice 
of  supernal  existence." 

In  a  few  moments  his  hands  were  cold,  and  life  was  extinct. 
Ayesha  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  beating  her  head  and 
breast,  gave  way  to  loud  lamentations.  Her  outcries  brought  the 
other  wives  of  Mahomet,  and  their  clamorous  grief  soon  made  the 
event  known  throughout  the  city.  Consternation  seized  upon  the 
people,  as  if  some  prodigy  had  happened.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended. The  army  which  had  struck  its  tents  was  ordered  to  halt, 
and  Osama,  whose  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  for  the  march,  turned 
his  steed  to  the  gates  of  Medina,  and  planted  his  standard  at  the 
prophet's  door. 

The  multitude  crowded  to  contemplate  the  corpse,  and  agitation 
and  dispiite  prevailed  even  in  the  chfonber  of  death.  Some  discre- 
dited the  evidence  of  their  senses.  '*  How  can  he  be  dead  ?"  cried 
they.  <<  Is  he  not  our  mediator  with  God  ?  How  then  can  he  be 
dead  ?  Imposrible !  He  is  but  in  a  trance,  and  carried  up  to  hea- 
ven like  Isa  (Jesus)  and  the  other  prophets." 

The  throng  augmented  about  the  house,  declaring  with  clamour 
that  the  body  should  not  be  interred  ;  when  Omar,  who  had  just 
heard  the  tidings,  arrived.  He  drew  his  sdmetar,  and  pressing 
through  the  crowd,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  hands  and  feet  of 
any  one  who  should  affirm  that  the  prophet  was  dead.  *^  He  has 
but  departed  for  a  time,''  said  he,  "  as  Musa  (Moses)  the  son  of 
Imram  went  up  forty  days  into  the  mountain ;  and  like  him  he 
will  return  again.'* 
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Abn  Beker,  who  had  beco  ia  a  distaooBt  part  of  the  dty^  9mni 
in  time  to  socrthe  the  despair  of  the  people  lod  cahu  the  trasipoiiB 
of  Omar.  Faamg  axito  the  chamber  he  raised  the  doth  which 
eowred  the  ooipse,  aod  knaii^^  the  pale  £u»  of  Mahomet,  "  Oh 
thou !"  exclaimed  ke,  "  who  wert  to  me  as  my  £eKther  and  my 
mother;  sweet  4rt  tho«  ei^on  in  death,  and  Mving  odoms  dost  thoo 
exhale !  Now  liyest  thoa  ia  evorlastiag  Uiss,  for  never  will  AUah 
subject  thee  to  a  second  deflth." 

Then  oovering  the  cerpse  he  went  Ibrth,  aod  endnavocved  tc 
silence  Omar,  but  finding  it  impossible,  he  addressed  the  midtitude: 
«  Truly  if  Mahomet  is  the  scde  object  of  your  adorationt  he  is  dead; 
but  if  it  be  God  you  wcnrship,  he  eannot  die.  Mahomet  was  bat 
the  pn^phet  of  (xod,  and  has  shared  the  fiube  of  the  Apostles  and 
holy  moi  who  have  gone  before  hna.  Allah,  himseli^  has  said  in 
his  Koran  that  Mahomet  ms  but  his  ambassador,  and  was  subject 
to  death.  What  then!  will  you  turn  the  heel  upon  him,  aad 
abandon  his  doctrine  because  he  is  dead  ?  Bememfaer  yov  apos- 
tasy harms  not  God,  but  insures  your  own  oondemnatioa ;  while 
the  blessings  of  God  will  be  poured  out  upon  those  who  continue 
faithful  to  him.'' 

The  people  Mstened  to  Abu  Beker  with  tears  and  sobbii^^  and  as 
they  listened  their  de^iair  sidisided.  £¥en  Omar  was  convinced  bat 
not  consoled,  throwing  himself  on  die  earth  and  hewaihng  the  death 
of  Mahomet,  whom  he  remembered  as  his  commander  and  his  £riend. 

The  death  of  the  prophet,  aocoiding  to  the  MLoslem  histoiisofi 
Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi,  took  ^aoe  on  his  birthday,  when  he  had 
completed  his  sixty-third  year.  It  was  in  the  elev^ih  year  of  the 
Hegira,  aad  the  682d  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  body  was  prepared  for  sepulture  by  seyeral  of  the  dearest 
relatiyes  and  disei{^es.  They  affirmed  that  a  marvellous  fimgranoe 
which,  according  to  the  evidniee  of  his  wives  and  danglers,  ema- 
nated from  his  parson  during  life,  still  continued ;  so  that  to  use 
the  words  of  Ali,  ^it  seemed  as  if  he  were^  at  the  same  time,  dead 
and  Hving.'* 

The  body  having  been  washed  and  perfumed,  was  wrapped  in 
three  coverings ;  two  wlnie,  and  the  third  of  the  striped  clodi  of 
Yemen.  The  whole  was  then  perfmned  with  amber,  musl^  aloes, 
and  odoriferous  hsrhs.  After  this,  it  was  exposed  in  public,  and 
seventy-two  prayers  were  oliered  up. 

The  body  remuned  three  days  unburied,  in  compliance  wits 
Oriental  custom,  and  to  satisfy  those  who  still  believed  in  the  poa- 
sibihty  of  a  trance.  When  the  evidences  of  mortality  could  a^ 
longer  be  mistaken,  preparations  were  made  for  inteonest.    -^ 
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dispute  now  arofie  as  to  the  place  of  sepulture.  The  Mohadjerins 
or  disciples  from  Mecca  contended  for  that  dty,  as  heuu^  the  place 
of  his  natiyitj;  the  Ainarians  daimed  for  Medina,  as  his  asylum 
sod  the  piac«  of  his  residenoe  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
A  third  party  advised  that  bis  remains  should  be  transported  to 
Jerusalem,  as  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  prophets.  Ahu  Beker, 
whose  woBrd  had  atwarvs  the  gr^test  weight,  declared  it  to  have 
been  the  expceased  opinion  of  Mahomet  that  &  prophet  should  be 
batied  in  the  plaee  where  he  died.  This,  in  the  present  iostance, 
was  coDQfilied  vriih  to  ibe  very  letter,  for  a  grave  was  digged  in 
the  house  of  Ayeshsy  beneath  the  very  bed  on  whioh  Maboniet 
bad  <*T|wirftdi 

Nom* — Tbe  hoese of  Ayeaha  was  fmiaedialely  a^iaoeut  to  the  mosque; 
which  was  at  that  time  a  humble  edifice  with  clay  valu,  soda  roofthatdied 
vifh  palm-leayefl,  and  supported  l^  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  has  since  been 
inchided  in  a  spacious  teo^e,  on  me  ptan  of  a  colonnade,  indosing  an  ob- 
long square,  166  paces  by  IM,  open  to  the  heavens,  with  four  gates  of 
eatnmoe.  llie  cokuuide,  of  several  rows  of  pillars  of  vnrioas  siass  covered 
with  stucco^  and  gaily  pajnt.ed«  supports  a  succession  of  small  white  cupo- 
las on  the  four  sides  of  the  square.  At  ^e  four  comers  are  lofty  and 
tapering  minarets. 

Near  the  sottth-east  owner  ef  ^  square  is  an  indosure^  surrounded  by 
•n  iron  railing,  paiaied  greMi»  wrought  with  filagree  work  and  interwoven 
with  brass  and  gilded  wire;  admittic^  no  view  of  the  interior  excepting 
throogh  small  windows,  about  six  inches  square.  This  inclosure,  the  great 
Ksort  of  pilgrims,  is  called  tbe  Hadgira,  and  contains  the  tombs  orMa- 
bomet,  and  his  two  fkiends  aad  early  socoessors,  Abu  Beker  and  Omar. 
Above  this  sacred  inoieaure  rises  a  lofty  dome  sunioiBiled  with  a  gilded 
globe  and  cresceoi^  at  the  first  sight  of  which,  pilgrims,  as  they  approach 
Medina,  salute  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  with  profound  inclinations  of  the 
body  and  appropriate  prayers.  Hie  marvellous  tale,  so  long  considered 
▼eritaMe,  tiiat  the  coffin  of  Mahoiaet  remained  suspended  in  the  air  with- 
out aj^y  support,  and  which  Christian  writers  accounted  for  by  supposing 
tbat  it  was  of  iron,  and  dexterously  placed  midway  between  two  magnets, 
u  woved  to  be  an  idle  fiction. 

The  mosque  has  undergone  changes.  It  was  at  one  time  partially  thrown 
down  and  destroyed  in  an  awful  tempest,  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  Soldan  of 
%ypt  It  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  by  various  Caliphs,  and  in 
piirticakr  by  Waled  L,  under  whom  Spain  was  invaded  and  conquered. 
It  was  plundered  of  its  immense  votive  treasures  by  the  Wahabees  when 
they  took  and  pillaged  Medina.  It  is  now  maintained,  though  with  di- 
nuuished  splendour,  under  the  care  of  about  thirty  Agas,  whose  chief  is 
called  Sheikh  Al  Haram,  or  chief  of  the  Holy  House.  He  is  the  principal 
personage  in  Medina.  Pilgrimage  to  Medina,  though  considered  a  most 
osToat  and  meritorious  ac^  is  not  imposed  on  Mahometans,  like  pilgrim- 
sge  to  Mecca,  as  a  religious  duty,  and  has  much  declined  in  modem  days. 
.  The  for^^ing  particulars  are  from  Burckhardt,  who  gained  admission 
uito  Medina,  as  well  as  isto  Mecca,  in  disguise  and  at  great  peril*,  admit- 
wQce  into  those  cities  being  prohibited  to  all  but  Moslems. 
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Mahohet,  according  to  accounts  handed  down  hj  tradition  from 
his  contemporaries,  was  of  the  middle  stature,  square  built  and 
sinewy,  with  large  hands  and  feet.  In  Ids  youth  he  was  uncom- 
monly strong  and  vigorous;  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  in- 
clined to  corpulency.  His  head  was  capacious^  well  sbaped,  and 
well  set  on  a  neck  which  rose  like  a  pillar  firom  his  ample  chest 
His  forehead  was  high,  broad  at  the  temples,  and  crossed  by  veins 
extending  down  to  the  eyebrows,  which  swelled  whenever  he  was 
angry  or  excited.  He  had  an  oval  face,  marked  and  ezpresdive  fea- 
tures, an  aquiline  nose,  black  eyes,  arched  eyebrows  which  nearly  met, 
a  mouth  large  and  flexible,  indicative  of  eloquence ;  very  white 
teeth,  somewhat  parted  and  irregular ;  black  hair  which  waved 
without  a  curl  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  long  and  very  full  beard. 

His  deportment,  in  general,  was  calm  and  equable ;  he  some- 
times indulged  in  pleasantry,  but  more  commoi^y  was  g^ve  and 
dignified;  though  ne  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  smile  of  capti- 
vating sweetness.  His  complexion  was  more  ruddy  than  is  usoal 
with  Arabs,  aud  in  his  excited  and  enthusiastic  moments  there 
was  a  glow  and  radiance  in  his  countenance,  which  his  disciples 
magnified  into  the  supemataral  light  of  prophecy. 

His  intellectual  qualities  were  undoubtedly  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.  He  had  a  quick  apprehension,  a  retentive  memory,  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  an  inventive  genius.  Owing  but  littie  to  educa- 
tion, he  had  quickened  and  informed  his  mind  by  close  observa- 
tion, and  stored  it  with  a  great  variety  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  systems  of  reli£;ion  current  m  his  day,  or  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  antiquity.  His  ordinary  discourse  was 
grave  and  sententious,  abounding  with  those  aphorisms  and  apo- 
logues so  popular  among  the  Arabs ;  at  times  he  was  excited  and 
eloquent,  and  his  eloquence  was  aided  by  a  voice  musical  and 
sonorous. 

He  was  sober  and  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  a  rigorous  ob- 
server of  fasts.  He  indulged  in  no  magnificence  of  apparel,  the 
ostentation  of  a  petty  mind ;  neither  was  his  simplicity  in  dress 
affected,  but  the  result  of  a  real  disregard  to  distinction  from  so 
trivial  a  source.  His  garments  were  sometimes  of  wool ;  some- 
times of  the  striped  cotton  of  Yemen ;  and  were  often  patched. 
He  wore  a  turban,  for  he  said  turbans  were  worn  by  the  angels ; 
and  in  arranging  it  he  let  one  end  hang  down  between  his  shoul- 
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ders,  which  he  said  was  the  way  they  wore  it.  He  forhade  ihe 
wearing  of  clothes  entirely  of  silk ;  hut  permitted  a  mixture  of 
thread  and  silk.  He  forbade  also  i^  douies  and  the  use  of  gold 
nogs.  He  wore  a  seal  ring  of  silver,  the  eng^yed  part  under 
his  finger  close  to  the  palm  of  his  hand,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Mahomet  the  messenger  of  Grod/'  He  was  scrupulous  as  to 
personal  cleanliness,  and  observed  frequent  ablutions.  In  some 
respects  he  was  a  voluptuary.  ^^  There  are  two  things  in  this 
world,"  would  he  say,  "  whicn  delight  me :  women  and  perfumes. 
These  two  things  rejoice  my  eyes,  and  render  me  more  fervent  in 
devotion."  From  his  extreme  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  perfumes 
and  of  sweet-scented  oil  for  his  hair,  probably  arose  that  sweet- 
ness and  fragrance  of  person  which  his  disciples  considered  innate 
and  miraculous.  His  passion  for  the  sex  had  an  influence  over  all 
his  afiairs.  It  is  said  that  when  in  the  presence  of  a  beautifrd 
female,  he  was  continually  smoothing  his  orow  and  adjusting  his 
^)  as  if  anxious  to  appear  to  advantage. 

The  number  of  his  wives  is  uncertain.  Abulfeda,  who  writes 
with  more  cantion  than  other  of  the  Arabian  historians,  limits  it  to 
^^teen,  though  some  make  it  as  much  as  twenty-five.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  nine,  each  in  her  separate  dwelling,  and  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mosque  at  Medina.  The  plea  alleged  for  his 
indulging  in  a  greater  number  of  wives  than  he  permitted  to  his 
followers,  was  a  desire  to  beget  a  race  of  prophets  for  his  people* 
If  such  indeed  were  liis  desire,  it  was  disappointed.  Of  all  his 
children,  Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali,  alone  survived  him,  and  she  died 
within  a  short  time  after  his  death.  Of  her  descendants,  none  ex- 
cepting her  eldest  son  Hassan  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caliphs. 

In  bis  private  dealings  he  was  just.  He  treated  friends  and 
strangers,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  powerfril  and  the  weak,  with 
equity,  and  was  beloved  by-  the  common  people  for  the  aflfability 
With  which  he  received  them,  and  listened  to  their  complaints. 

He  was  naturally  irritable,  but  had  brought  his  temper  under 
?reat  control,  so  that  even  in  the  self-indulgent  intercourse  of 
domestic  life  he  was  kind  and  tolerant.  "  I  served  him  from  the 
time  I  vas  eight  years  old,"  said  his  servant  Anas,  "  and  he  never 
scolded  me  for  anything,  though  things  were  spoiled  by  me.*' 

The  question  now  occurs,  was  he  the  unprincipled  impostor  that 
he  has  been  represented?  Were  all  his  visions  and  revelations 
^eliberate  falsehoods,  and  was  his  whole  system  a  tissue  of  deceit  ? 
"^  conadering  this  question,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  not 
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chargeaible  with  many  extravagancies  wluch  exist  in  his  name. 
Many  of  the  Tisioiia  and  revelations  handed  down  as  having  been 
given  by  kim  are  spurious.     The  miracles  ascribed  to  him  are  all 
£ibrications  of  Moslem  zealots.     He  expressly  and  repeatedly  dis- 
claimed all  miracles  excepting  the  Koran ;  which,  considering  its 
incompiarable  merit,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  come  down  to 
iiim  tiotn  heaven,  he  pronounced  the  greatest  of  mirafdes.    And 
here  we  must  indulge  a  few  observations  on  this  famous  document 
While  zealous  Moslems  and  some  of  the  most  learned  doctors  of 
the  ftkith  draw  proofs  of  its  divine  origin  from  the  inimitable  ex- 
cellence of  its  style  and  compositi(Hi,  and  the  avowed  iUiteracy  of 
Mahomet,  less  devout  critics  have  pronounced  it  a  chaos  of  beauties 
and  defects {  without  method  or  arrangement;  full  of  obscurities, 
incoherenoies,  repetitioira,  false  versions  of  scriptural  stories,  and 
dii^ect  contradictions.     The  truth  is,  that  the  Kcmui  as  it  now 
exists  ts  not  the  same  K(»»n  delivered  by  Mahomet  to  his  discipIeS) 
but  has  undergone  many  corruptions  and  interpolations.     The  re- 
velations contained  in  it  were  given  at  various  times,  in  various 
places,  and  before  various  persons;  sometimes  they  were  taken 
down  by  his  secretaries  or  disciples  on  parchment,  on  palm-leaves, 
or  the  shoukter-blades  of  t^ep,  and  thrown  together  in  a  chest,  of 
which  one  of  his  wives  had  charge ;  sometimes  they  were  merely 
treasured  up  in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  them.     No  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  to  systematise  and  arrange  them  daring 
his  life ;  and  at  his  dea/th  they  remained  in  scattered  fragment^ 
many  <^  tliem  at  tibe  mercy  of  fallacious  memories.     It  was  not 
until  some  time  afW  his  death  that  Abu  Bdker  undertook  to  have  i 
them  gathered  together  and  transcribed.     Zeid  Ibn  Thabet,  wb 
had  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Mahomet,  was  employed  for  the 
purpose.     He  prefessed  to  know  many  parts  of  the  Koran  by  heart, 
having  writt^i  ijhem  down  under  the  dictation  of  the  pro{)liet; 
other  parts  he  collected  piecemeal  from  various  hands,  i/^ritten 
down  in  ihe  rude  way  we  have  mentioned,  and  many  parts  he  took 
down  as  repeated  to  him  by  various  disci{des  who  promssed  to  have 
heard  them  uttered  by  the  prophet  himself.     The  heteroffeneoas 
fragments  thus  collected  were  thrown  together  without  s^ection, 
without  chronological  order,  and  without  system  of  any  kino* 
The  volume  thus  formed  during  the  Caliphat  of  Abu  Beker  was 
transcribed  by  different  hands,  and  many  pr(^essed  copies  pat  m  I 
circulation  and  dispersed  throughout  the  Moslem  cities.     So  vaanj  J 
errors,  interpdations,  and  contradictory  readings,  soon  crept  into 
these  copies,  that  Othman,  the  third  Caliph,  ccOled  in  the  variouf 
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maouscriptfl,  and  forming  what  be  pronounced  the  genuine  Konin, 
caosed  aU  the  others  to  be  destroyed. 

This  simple  statement  may  account  for  many  <^  the  inooheiencies, 
repetitions,  and  oilier  discrepancies  chargea  upon  this  singular 
docomeot.  Mahomet,  as  has  justly  beenobserred,  may  have  giren 
tlie  same  preoepta,  or  related  the  same  ap<:4ogue  at  different  times, 
to  different  pexsons  in  different  words ;  or  yarious  persons  may 
baye  been  present  at  one  time,  and  giyen  yarious  yersions  of  his 
words ;  and  ivpoited  his  apologues  and  scriptural  stories  in  different 
ways,  aooording  to  their  impei^t  memoranda  or  fallible  reoollec« 
tioDs.  Many  reyelations  giyen  by  him  as  having  been  made  in 
forgone  times  to  the  prophets,  his  predecessors,  may  haTe  heen 
reported  as  having  been  given  as  relations  made  to  himself.  It  has 
been  intimated  that  Abu  Beker,  in  the  early  days  of  his  Caliphati 
may  have  found  it  politic  to  interpolate  many  tmngs  in  the  Koran, 
caloaiated  to  aid  him  in  emergencies,  and  confirm  the  empire  of 
Islamism*  What  com^tions  and  interpolations  may  have  been 
made  by  odier  and  less  scrupidous  hands,  after  ^e  prophet's  death, 
we  may  jadg<e  by  the  daong  liberties  of  the  kind  taken  by  Abdallah 
Ibn  Saad,  one  of  his  secretaries,  during  his  lifetime. 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  will  appear,  that  even  the  docu- 
mentary memortals  concerning  Mahomet  abound  with  vitiations, 
while  the  traditional  are  fall  of  £eible.  These  increase  the  difficulty 
of  solving  the 'enigma  of  his  character  and  conduct.  His  history 
appears  to  resolve  itself  into  two  grand  divisions.  During  the  first 
psfft,  up  to  the  period  of  middle  Hfe,  we  cannot  perceive  what  ade 
qiiate  object  he  had  to  gain  by  the  impious  and  stupendous  impos- 
ture with  which  he  stands  diarged.  Was  it  riches  ?  His  marriage 
withCadijab  had  already  made  him  wealthy,  and  fer  years  preceding 
his  pretended  vision  he  had  manifested  no  desire  to  increase  his 
store.  Was  it  distinction?  He  already  stood  high  in  his  native 
place,  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  probity.  He  was  of  the  illus- 
trious tribe  of  Koreish,  and  of  the  most  honoured  branch  of  that 
tnbe.  Was  it  power?  The  guardianship  of  the  Caaba,  and  with 
it  the  command  of  the  sacred  city,  had  been  fer  generations  in  his 
immediate  family,  and  his  situation  and  circumstances  entitled  him 
to  look  forward  vritii  confidence  to  that  exalted  trust.  In  attempt? 
ing  to  subvert  the  feith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  struck 
ftt  the  root  of  all  Aese  advantages.  On  ^t  feith  were  founded 
the  fortunes  and  dknities  of  his  family.  To  assail  it  must  draw 
on  himself  the  hos^y  of  his  kindred,  the  indignation  of  his  fellow- 
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citizens,  and  the  horror  and  odium  of  all  his  countrymen  who  were 
worshippers  at  the  Caaha. 

Was  there  anything  brilliant  in  ihe  outset  of  his  prophetic 
career  to  repay  mm  for  these  sacrifices,  and  to  lure  him  on  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  begun  in  doubt  and  secrecy.  For  years  it^raa 
not  attended  by  any  material  success.  In  proportion  as  he  made 
known  his  doctrines  and  proclaimed  his  reveJations,  they  subjected 
him  to  ridicule,  scorn,  oblbqi^,  and  finally  to  an  inveterate  perse- 
cution ;  which  ruined  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  his  friends ; 
compelled  some  of  his  fiimily  and  followers  to  take  refuge  in  a 
foreign  land ;  obliged  him  to  hide  from  sight  in  his  native  city, 
and  finally  droye  him  forth  a  fugitive  to  seek  an  imcertain  home 
elsewhere.  Why  should  he  persist  for  years  in  a  course  of  impos- 
ture which  was  thus  prostrating  aU  his  worldly  fortunes^  at  a  time 
of  life  when  it  was  too  late  to  build  them  up  anew  ? 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  worldly  motives,  we  are  compelled  to 
seek  some  other  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  this  stag^  of  his  mc^ 
enigmatical  history ;  and  this  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  k 
the  early  part  of  this  work ;  where  we  have  shown  his  enthusiastic 
and  visionary  spirit  gradually  wrought  up  by  solitude,  fasting, 
prayer,  and  meditation,  and  irritated  by  bodily  disease  in  a  state  of 
temporary  delirium,  in  which  he  fancies  he  receives  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  and  is  declared  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High*  ^^ 
cannot  but  think  there  was  se^-deception  in  this  instance ;  and 
that  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  dream  or  vision  ;  especial!/ 
after  his  doubts  had  been  combated  by  the  zealous  and  confiding 
Cadijah,  and  the  learned  and  crafty  Waraka. 

Once  persuaded  of  his  divine  mission  to  go  forth  and  preach  the 
fedth,  all  subsequent  dreams  and  impulses  might  be  construed  to 
the  same  purport ;  all  might  be  considered  intimations  o{  the 
divine  will,  imparted  in  their  several  ways  to  him  as  a  prophet. 
We  find  him  repeatedly  subject  to  trances  and  ecstasies  in  times  of 
peculiar  agitation  and  excitement,  when  he  may  have  fancied 
himself  again  in  communication  with  the  Deity,  and  these  were 
almost  always  followed  by  revelations. 

The  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  up  to  the  tinae  of  his  flight 
from  Mecca  is  that  of  an  enthusiast  acting  under  a  speci^^  of 
mental  delusion,  deeply  imbued  with  a  conviction  of  his  being » 
divine  agent  for  religious  reform  :  and  there  is  something  strikiQ? 
and  sublime  in  the  luminous  path  which  his  enthusiastic  spint 
struck  out  for  itself  through  the  bewildering  maze  of  adverse 
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fiuths  and  wild  tradidons;  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  which  he  sought  to  substitute  for  the  blind  idolatry 
of  his  childhood. 

All  the  parts  of  the  Koran  supposed  to  have  been  promulgated 
bj  him  at  this  time,  incoherently  as  they  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  marred  as  their  pristine  beauty  must  be  in  passing  through 
Tarious  hands,  are  of  a  pure  and  elevated  character,  and  breathe 
poetical,  if  liot  religious  inspiration.  They  show  that  he  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  living  waters  of  Christianity,  and  if  he  had 
failed  to  imbibe  them  in  their  crystal  purity,  it  might  be  because 
he  had  to  drink  from  broken  cisterns,  and  streams  troubled  and 
perverted  by  those  who  should  have  been  their  guardians.  The 
faith  he  had  hitherto  inculcated  was  purer  than  tmtt  held  forth  by 
some  of  the  pseudo  Christians  of  Arabia,  and  his  life,  so  far,  had 
been  regulated  according  to  its  tenets. 

Sach  is  our  view  of  Mahomet  and  his  conduct  during  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  while  he  was  a  persecuted  and  ruined  man  in 
Mecca.  A  signal  change,  however,  took  place,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  foregoing  chapters,  after  his  flight  to  Medina,  when,  in 
place  of  the  mere  shelter  and  protection  which  he  sought,  he  finds 
Himself  revered  as  a  prophet,  implicitly  obeyed  as  a  chief,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful,  growing,  and  warlike  host  of  votaries. 
From  this  time  worldly  passions  and  worldly  schemes  too  often 
give  the  impulse  to  his  actions,  instead  of  that  visionary  enthusiasm 
^hich,  even  if  mistaken,  threw  a  glow  of  piety  on  his  earlier  deeds. 
The  old  doctrines  of  forbearance,  long-suffering,  and  resignation, 
are  suddenly  dashed  aside;  he  becomes  vindictive  towaras  those 
who  have  hitherto  oppressed  him,  and  ambitious  of  extended  rule. 
His  doctrines,  precepts,  and  conduct,  become  marked  by  contra- 
dictions, and  his  whole  course  is  irreg^r  and  unsteady.  His 
revelations,  henceforth,  are  so  often  opportune,  and  fitted  to  par- 
ticular emergencies,  that  we  are  led  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  and 
that  he  is  any  longer  under  the  same  delusion  concerning  them. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  we  have  shown,  that  the  records 
of  these  revelations  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  What 
he  may  have  uttered  as  from  his  own  will^  may  have  been  re- 
ported as  if  given  as  the  will  of  (rod.  Often,  too,  as  we  have 
^ady  suggested,  he  may  have  considered  his  own  impulses  as 
divine  intimations ;  and  that,  being  an  agent  ordained  to  propa- 
gate the  faith,  all  impulses  and  conceptions  toward  that  end 
might  be  part  of  a  contmued  and  divine  inspiration. 

If  we  are  far  from  considering^  Mahomet  the  gross  and  impious 
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impostor  that  some  have  Tepresented  him,  so  also  are  we  indis- 
posed to  give  him  credit  for  vast  foreeasl^  and  for  that  deeply- 
concerted  scheme  of  universal  conquest  which  has  been  ftscribed 
to  him.     He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  great  genhis  and  a  sug- 
gestive imagination,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  he  was,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  creature  of  impulse  and  excitement,  and  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances.    His  schemes  grew  out  of  his  fortunes,  and 
not  his  fortunes  out  ofhis  schemes.     He  was  forty  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  first  broached  his  doctrines.     He  suffered  year  after  year 
to  steal  away  before  he  promulgated  them  out  of  his  own  family. 
When  he  fled  from  Meeea  thirteen  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
announcement  of  hifl  mission,  and  from  being  a  wesJthy  men^ant 
he  had  sunk  to  be  a  rtuned  fugitive.     When  he  reached  Medina 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  worldly  power  that  awaited  him ;  his  only 
thought  was  to  build  a  humble  mosque  where  he  might  preach ; 
and  his  only  hope  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  preach  with  im- 
punity.    When  power  sndd^y  broke  upon  him,  he  used  it  for  a 
time  in  petty  forays  and  local  feuds.     His  military  plans  ex- 
panded with  his  resourees,  but  were  by  no  means  masterly,  and 
were  sometimes  unsuccessfiil.     They  were  not  struck  out  with 
boldness,  nor  executed  with  decision ;  but  were  ofben  changed  in 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  warlike  men  about  him,  and  some- 
times at  the  suggestion  of  infericH*  minds,  who  occasional^  M 
him  wrong.     Had  he,  indeed,  conceived  from  the  outset  the  idea 
of  binding  up  the  scattered  and  C(mflicting  tribes  of  Arabia  into 
one  nation  by  a  brotherhood  offaiih,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  scheme  of  external  conquest,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  of  military  projectors;  but  the  idea  of  extended  conquest 
seems  to  have  been  an  alber-thought,  produced  by  success.    The 
moment  he  prodaimed  the  religion  of  the  sword,  and  gave  the 
predatory  Ajnibs  a  taste  of  foreign  plunder,  that  moment  he  was 
launched  in  a  careei  of  conquest,  which  carried  him  forward  with 
its  own  irresistible  impetns.     The  fanatic  zeal  with  which  he  had 
inspired  his  followers  did  more  for  his  suecess  than  his  militaiy 
science;  thdr  belief  in  his  doctrine  of  predestination  produced 
victories  which  no  military  calculation  could  have  anticipated.    In 
his  dubious  outset,  as  a  prophet,  he  had  been  encouraged  by  tbe 
crafty  counsels  of  his  smptusal  oracle  Waraka ;  in  his  career  as  a 
conqueror,  he  had  Omar,  Khaled,  and  other  fiery  spirits  by  his 
side  to  urge  him  on,  and  to  aid  him  in  managing  the  tremendons 
power  which  he  had  evoked  into  action.     Even  with  aS  their  a^ 
be  had  occasionally  to  avail  himself  of  his  supernatural  machinterj 
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I  u  a  prophet^  md  id  so  doing  may  have  reooneiled  luniMlf  to  t\m 
ftwd  by  coasidering  the  pioiu  end  to  bo  obtuned. 

Bm  militajy  tnomphft  awaknied  no  prido  nor  Tuingloiy,  as  thoy 
wM  bave  doae  had  they  been  effected  for  selfish  parposes^  In 
the  time  of  bis  greatest  power  he  Tnaintained  the  same  simi^city 
of  manm^s  and  appearance  as  in  the  days  of  his  adrersity.  So 
far  firom  afi^ting  regtd  state,  he  was  di^leased  if,  <m  entering  a 
room,  any  unusual  testimonial  of  respect  were  dwwn  him.  If  he 
aimed  at  universal  dominioD,  it  was  me  d(»ninion  of  the  Iftith;  aa 
to  the  temporal  rule  whieh  grew  up  in  his  hands,  as  he  nsed  it 
withoat ostentation,  so  betook  no  step  to  perpetuate  it  in  his 
family. 

The  riches  whieh  poured  in  upon  him  from  ttibute  and  the 
spoils  of  war  were  expended  in  promoting  the  liotories  of  the 
faith,  and  in  relieving  ^  poor  among  its  votaries ;  insomfuch  that 
^  treasury  was  often  drained  of  its  last  coin.  Omar  Ibn  Al 
Haiedi  deelazes  that  Mahomet,  at  his  death,  did  not  leave  a  gdiden 
&arnor  a  silver  dirhem,  a  slave  nor  a  slave-giri,  nor  anything  but 
^  grey  mule  Daldal,  his  arms,  and  the  ground,  which  he  bestowed 
^n  his  wives,  his  children,  and  the  poor.  **  Allah,''  sap  an 
Arabian  writer,  **  offered  him  the  keys  of  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,  but  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

It  is  this  perfect  abnegation  of  self,  connected  with  this  ap- 
parently heartfelt  piety,  running  throughout  the  various  phases  of  his 
fortune,  which  perplex  one  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  Mahomet's 
character.  However  he  betrayed  the  alloy  of  earth  after  he  had 
worldly  power  at  his  command,  the  early  aspirations  of  his  spirit 
continually  returned  and  bore  him  above  all  earthly  things.  Prayer, 
^t  vital  duty  of  Islamism,  and  that  infalliable  purifier  of  the 
soul,  was  his  constant  practice.  "  Trust  in  God,"  was  his  comfort 
and  support  in  times  of  trial  and  despondency.  On  the  clemency 
of  God,  we  are  told,  he  reposed  all  his  hopes  of  supernal  happi- 
ness. Ayesha  relates  that  on  one  occasion  she  inquired  of  him, 
"Oh,  prophet,  do  none  enter  paradise  but  through  God's  mercy?" 
"None — none — ^none!"  replied  he,  with  earnest  and  emphatic 
repetition.  **  But  you,  oh  prophet,  will  not  i/ou  enter  excepting 
through  his  compassion  ?"  Then  Mahomet  put  his  hand  upon  his 
Dead,  and  replied  three  times,  with  great  solenmity,  "  Neither  shall 
1  enter  paradise  unless  God  cover  me  with  his  mercy  I" 

When  he  hung  over  the  death-bed  of  his  infant  son  Ibrahim^ 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  was  exhibited  in  his  conduct  xmder 
this  keenest  of  afflictions;  and  the  hope  of  soon  rejoining  his  child 
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in  paradise  was  his  consolation.  When  he  followed  him  to  die 
grave,  he  invoked  his  spirit,  in  the  awful  examination  of  the  tomb, 
to  hold  fast  to  the  foundations  of  the  faith,  the  unity  of  God.  and 
his  own  mission  as  a  prophet.  Even  in  his  own  dying  hour,  when 
there  could  be  no  longer  a  worldly  motive  for  deceit,  he  still 
breathed  the  same  religious  devotion,  and  the  same  belief  in  his 
apostolic  mission.  The  last  words  that  trembled  on  his  lips  ejacu- 
lated a  trust  of  soon  entering  into  blissful  companionship  with  the 
*  prophets  who  had  gone  before  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  ardent,  persevering  piety,  with  an 
incessant  system  of  blasphemous  imposture;  nor  such  pure  and 
elevated  and  benignant  precepts  as  are  contained  in  the  Koran, 
with  a  mind  haunted  by  ignoble  passions,  and  devoted  to  the 
grovelling  interests  of  mere  mortality;  and  we  find  no  other  satis- 
&ctory  mode  of  solving  the  enigma  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
than  by  supposing  that  the  ray  of  mental  hallucination  which 
flashed  upon  his  enthusiastic  spirit  during  his  religious  ecstasies 
in  the  midnight  cavern  of  Mount  Hara,  continued  more  or  less  to 
bewilder  him  with  a  species  of  monomania  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
and  that  he  died  in  the  delusive  belief  of  his  mission  as  a  prophet. 
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In  an  early  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  given  such  particulars  of 
the  Mth  inculcated  by  Mahomet  as  we  deemed  important  to  the 
nnderstanding  of  the  succeeding  narrative :  we  now,  though  at  the 
expense  of  some  repetition,  subjoin  a  more  complete  summary,  ac- 
companied  by  a  few  observations. 

The  reli^on  of  Islam,  as  we  observed  on  the  before-mentioned 
occasion,  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Faith  and  Practice  : — and 
first  of  Faith.  This  is  distributed  under  six  different  heads,  or 
articles,  viz.:  1st,  faith  in  God;  2nd,  in  his  angels;  3rd,  in  his 
Scriptures  or  Koran;  4th,  in  his  prophets ;  5th,  in  the  resurrection 
and  final  judgment;  6th,  in  preaestination.  Of  these  we  will 
briefly  treat  in  the  order  we  have  enumerated  them. 

Faith  in  God. — Mahomet  inculcated  the  belief  that  there  is, 
was,  and  ever  will  be,  one  only  God,  the  creator  of  all  things;  who 
is  single,  immutable,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  all  merciful,  and 
eternal.  The  imity  of  God  was  specifically  and  strongly  urged, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Trinity  of  the  Christians.  It  was 
designated,  in  the  profession  of  faith,  by  raising  one  finger,  and 
exclaiming,  "  La  illaha  il  Allah!"  There  is  no  God  but  God — to 
which  was  added,  ^'  Mohamed  Resoul  Allah  I"  Mahomet  is  the 
prophet  of  God. 

Faith  in  Angels. — The  beautiful  doctrine  of  angels,  or 
ministering  spirits,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal, 
of  Oriental  creeds,  is  interwoven  throughout  the  Islam  system. 
They  are  represented  as  ethereal  beings,  created  from  fire,  the 
purest  of  elements,  perfect  in  form  and  radiant  in  beauty,  but  with- 
out sex ;  free  from  all  gross  or  sensual  passion,  and  all  the  appetites 
and  infirmities  of  frail  humanity ;  and  existing  in  perpetual  and 
unfading  youth.  They  are  various  in  their  degrees  and  duties, 
and  in  their  favour  with  the  Deity.  Some  worship  around  the 
celestial  throne;  others  perpetually  hymn  the  praises  of  Allah; 
some  are  winged  messengers  to  execute  his  orders,  and  others  in- 
tercede for  the  children  of  men. 

The  most  distinguished  of  ibis  heavenly  host  are  four  arch- 
angels. Gabriel,  the  angel  of  revelations,  who  writes  down  the 
divine  decrees ;  Michael,  the  champion,  who  fights  the  battles  of 
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the  faith ;  Azrail,  the  aDgel  of  death ;  and  Izrafil,  who  holds  the 
awful  commission  to  sound  the  trumpet  on  the  day  of  resurrection. 
There  was  another  angel  named  Azaadl,  the  same  as  Lucifer, 
once  the  most  glorious  of  the  celestial  band;  but  he  became  proud 
and  rebellious.  When  God  commanded  his  angels  to  worship 
Adam,  Azazil  refused,  saying,  ''  Why  should  I,  whom  thou  hast 
created  of  fire,  bow  down  to  one  whom  thou  hast  fanned  of  clay  ?^ 
For  this  offence  he  was  accursed  and  cast  forth  from  paradise,  and 
his  name  changed  to  Eblis,  which  signifies  despair.  In  revenge  of 
his  abasement,  he  works  aU  kinds  of  mischief  against  the  children 
of  men,  and  inspires  them  with  disobedience  ana  impiety.^ 

Among  the  angels  of  inferior  rank  is  a  class  caQed  Moakkibat ; 
two  of  whom  keep  watch  upon  each  mortal,  one  on  the  right 
hand,  the  other  on  the  left,  taking  note  of  every  word  and  action. 
At  the  close  of  each  day  they  fiy  up  to  heaven  with  a  written 
report,  and  are  replaced  by  two  similar  angels  on  the  following 
day.  According  to  Mahometan  tradition,  every  good  action  is  re- 
corded ten  times  by  the  angel  on  the  right ;  and  if  the  mortal 
commit  a  sin,  the  same  benevolent  spirit  says  to  tibe  angel  on  the 
left;,  "  Forbear  for  seven  hours  to  record  it ;  peradventure  be  may 
repent  and  pray  and  obtain  forgiyeness." 

Beside  the  angelic  orders  Mahomet  inculcates  a  belief  in  spiri- 
tual beings  called  Gins  or  Genii,  who,  though  likewise  created  of 
fire,  partake  of  the  appetites  and  frailties  of  the  children  of  the 
dust,  and  like  them  are  ultimately  xiable  to  death.  By  beings  of 
this  nature,  which  haunt  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  ^xahomet,  as 
we  have  shown,  professed  to  have  been  visited  after  his  evening 
orisons  in  the  solitary  valley  of  Al  Naklah. 

When  the  angel  Azazil  rebelled  and  fell  and  became  Satan  or 
Eblis,  he  still  maintained  sovereignty  over  these  inferior  spirits; 
who  are  divided  by  Orientalists  into  Dives  and  Peri :  the  former 
ferocious  and  ^gantic ;  the  latter  delicate  and  gentle,  subsisting 
on  perfumes.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Peri  were  all  of  the  female 
sex,  though  on  this  point  there  rests  obscurity.  From  these  ima- 
ginary beings  it  is  supposed  the  European  &iries  are  derived. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  demi-spirits  called  Tacwins  or 
Fates;  being  winged  females  of  beautiful  forms,  who  utter  oracles 
and  defend  mortals  from  the  assaults  and  machinations  of  evil 
demons. 

There  is  vagueness  and  uncertainty  about  all  the  attributes  given 
by  Mahomet  to  these  half-celestial  beings;  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject having  been  acquired  from  various  sources.    His  whole  system 
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of  intcrme£ate  spirits  lias  a  strong,  though  in^Kstinct  inlanon 
of  the  creeds  and  superstitions  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Mag^ans,  and 
the  Pagans  or  Sabeans. 

The  third  article  of  faith  is  a  beEef  in  the  KoBAir^  as  a  book 
of  divine  revelation.  According  to  the  Moslem  creed  a  book  was 
treasured  up  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and  had  existed  there  from  all 
eternity,  in  which  were  written  down  all  the  decrees  of  Grod  and  all 
events,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  Transcripts  from  these  tablets 
of  the  divine  will  were  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  by  him  revealed  to  Mahomet  £rom  time  to 
time,  in  portions  adapted  to  some  event  or  emergency.  Being  the 
direct  words  of  God,  they  were  all  spoken  in  the  frst  person. 

Of  the  way  in  widch  these  revelations  were  taken  down  or 
treasured  up  by  secretaries  and  disciples,  and  gathered  together 
by  Abu  Beker  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  we  have  made  suffi- 
cient mention.  The  compUation,  for  such  in  fact  it  is,  forms  the 
Moslem  code  of  civil  and  penal  as  well  as  religious  law,  and  is 
treated  with  the  utmost  reverence  by  all  true  befievers.  A  zealous 
pride  is  shown  in  having  copies  of  it  splendidly  bound  and  oma- 
meDted.  An  inscription  on  the  cover  forbids  any  one  to  toueh  it 
wbo  is  imclean,  and  it  is  considered  irreverent,  m  reading  it,  to 
bold  it  below  the  girdle.  Moslems  swear  by  it,  and  take  omens 
from  its  pages,  by  opening  it  and  reading  the  first  text  that  meets 
tbe  eye.  With  all  its  errors  and  discr^>ancies,  if  we  consider  it 
oudnly  as  the  work  of  one  man,  and  that  an  unlettered  man,  it 
remains  a  stupendous  monument  of  solitary  legislation. 

Beside  the  Koran  or  written  law,  a  number  of  precepts  and 
apologues  which  casually  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mahomet  were 
collected  after  his  death  from  ear-witnesses,  and  transcribed  into 
&  book  called  the  Sonna  or  Oral  Law.  This  is  held  equally 
sacred  with  the  Koran  by  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  thence  called 
Sonnites ;  others  reject  it  as  apocryphal ;  these  last  are  termed 
Scbiites.  Hostilities  and  persecutions  have  occasionally  taken 
place  between  these  sects  almost  as  virulent  as  those  which, 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  have  disg^raeed  Christianity, 
^e  Sonnites  are  distinguished  by  white,  the  Sdiiites  by  te^ 
turbans ;  hence  the  latter  have  received  from  their  antagonists  the 
appellation  of.Kussilbachi,  or  Red  Heads. 

It  is  remarkable  that  circumcision,  which  is  invariably  practised 
by  the  Mahometans,  and  forms  a  distinguishing  rite  of  their  fiuth, 
to  which  all  proselytes  must  conform,  is  neither  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  nor  the  Sonna.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  general  usage  in 
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Arabia,  tacitly  adopted  from  the  Jews,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
been  prevalent  throughout  the  East  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

It  is  said  that  the  Koran  forbids  the  making  likenesses  of  any 
living  thing,  which  has  prevented  the  introduction  of  portrait- 
painting  among  Mahometans.  The  passage  of  the  Koran,  how- 
ever, wnich  is  thought  to  contain  the  prohibition,  seems  merely  an 
echo  of  the  second  commandment,  held  sacred  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  not  to  form  images  or  pictures  for  worsmp.  One  of 
Mahomet's  standards  was  a  black  eagle.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Moslem  ornaments  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada  is  a 
fountain  supported  by  lions  carved  of  stone,  and  some  Moslem 
monarchs  have  had  their  e£B.gies  stamped  on  their  coins. 

Another  and  an  important  mistake  with  regard  to  the  system  of 
Mahomet,  is  the  idea  that  it  denies  souls  to  the  female  sex,  and 
excludes  them  from  paradise.  This  error  arises  from  his  omitting 
to  mention  their  enjoyments  in  a  future  state,  while  he  details 
those  of  his  own  sex  with  the  minuteness  of  a  voluptuary.  The 
beatification  of  virtuous  females  is  alluded  to  in  the  56th  Sura  of 
the  Koran,  and  also  in  other  places,  although  from  the  vagueness 
of  the  language  a  cursory  reader  might  suppose  the  Hoiuns  of 
paradise  to  be  intended. 

The  fourth  article  af  faith  relates  to  the  prophets.  Their 
number  amounts  to  two  hundred  thousand,  but  only  six  are  super- 
eminent,  as  having  brought  new  laws  and  dispensations  upon 
earth,  each  abrogating  those  previously  received  wherever  they 
varied  or  were  contradictory.  These  six  distinguished  prophets 
were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet. 

Theffth  article  of  Islam  faith  is  on  the  resurrectiok  and 
the  FINAL  JUDGMENT.  On  this  awful  subject  Mahomet  blended 
some  of  the  Christian  belief  with  certain  notions  current  among 
the  Arabian  Jews.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  fearful  tribunal  of 
the  Sepulchre.  When  Azrail,  the  angel  of  death,  has  performed 
his  office,  and  the  corpse  has  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  two 
black  angels,  Munkar  and  Nakeer,  of  dismal  and  appalling  9E^^ 
present  themselves  as  inquisitors ;  during  whose  scrutiny  the  soul 
is  reunited  to  the  body.  The  defunct,  being  conunanded  to  st 
up,  is  interrogated  as  to  the  two  great  points  of  faith,  the  unity 
If  God  and  tne  divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  and  likewise  as  to  the 
deeds  done  by  him  during  life ;  and  his  replies  are  recorded  in 
books  against  the  day  of  judgment.  Should  they  be  satisfactory, 
his  soul  is  gently  drawn  forth  from  his  lips,  and  his  body  left  to  its 
repose ;  should  thev  be  otherwise,  he  is  beaten  about  the  brows 
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with  iron  dubs,  and  his  soul  wrenched  forth  with  racking  tortures. 

For  the  convenience  of  this  awful  inquisition,  the  Mahometans 
generally  deposit  their  dead  in  hollow  or  vaulted  sepulchres, 
merely  wrapped  in  funeral  clothes,  but  not  placed  in  coffins. 

The  space  of  time  between  death  and  resurrection  is  called 
Berzak,  or  the  Literval.  During  this  period  the  body  rests  in 
the  grave,  but  the  soul  has  a  foretaste,  in  dreams  or  visions,  of 
its  future  doom. 

The  souls  of  prophets  are  admitted  at  once  into  the  full  fruition 
of  paradise.  Those  of  martyrs,  including  all  who  die  in  battle, 
enter  into  the  bodies  or  crops  of  green  birds,  who  feed  on  the  fruits 
and  drink  of  the  streams  of  paradise.  Those  of  the  great  mass 
of  true  believers  are  variously  disposed  of;  but,  according  to  the 
most  received  opinion,  they  hover,  in  a  state  of  seraphic  tran- 
qtdUity,  near  the  tombs.  Hence  the  Moslem  usage  of  visiting 
^e  graves  of  their  departed  friends  and  relatives,  in  the  idea  that 
their  souls  are  the  gratified  witnesses  of  these  testimonials  ot 
affection. 

Many  Moslems  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  truly  faithful  assume 
the  forms  of  snow-white  birds,  and  nestle  beneath  the  throne  of 
Allah ;  a  belief  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  superstition  of  the 
Hehrews,  that  the  souls  of  the  just  will  have  a  place  in  heaven 
under  the  throne  of  glory. 

With  regard  to  the  souls  of  infidels,  the  most  orthodox  opinion 
is  that  they  will  be  repulsed  by  angels  both  from  heaven  and  earth, 
and  cast  into  the  cavernous  bowels  of  the  earth,  there  to  await  in 
tribulation  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  day  of  kesubbegtion  will  be  preceded  by  signs  and 
portents  in  heaven  and  earth.  A  total  eclipse  of  tne  moon ;  a 
change  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  rising  in  the  west  instead  of  the 
east ;  wars  and  tumults ;  a  universal  decay  of  faith ;  the  advent  of 
Antichrist ;  the  issuing  forth  of  Gog  and  Ma?og  to  desolate  the 
world ;  a  great  smoke,  covering  the  whole  earui :  these  and  many 
more  prodigies  and  omens  af&ighting  and  harassing  the  souls  of 
men,  and  producing  a  wretchedness  of  spirit  and  a  weariness  of 
life ;  insomuch  that  a  man  passing  by  a  grave  shall  envy  the  quiet 
dead,  and  say,  "  Would  to  God  I  were  in  thy  place !" 

The  last  dread  signal  of  the  awftJ  day  wOl  be  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  by  the  archangel  Izrafil.  At  the  sound  theieof  the  eai*th 
will  tremble  ;  castles  and  towers  will  be  shaken  to  the  ground,  and 
mountains  levelled  with  the  plains.  The  face  of  heaven  will  be 
darkened ;  the  firmament  will  melt  away,  and  the  sun,  the  moon. 
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and  stars  will  fall  into  the  sea.     The  ocean  will  he  mther  dried  up^ 
or  will  hoil  and  roll  in  fiery  hillows. 

At  the  sound  of  that  dreadful  trump  a  panic  will  fall  on  the 
human  race ;  men  will  fly  from  their  hrothers,  their  parents,  and 
their  wives;  and  mothers,  in  frantic  terror,  abandon  the  infant  at 
the  breast.  The  savage  beasts  of  the  forests,  and  the  tame  animals 
of  the  pasture,  will  forget  their  fierceness  and  their  antipathiefl, 
and  herd  together  in  affright. 

The  second  blast  of  the  trumpet  is  the  blast  of  extenninatioD. 
At  that  sound,  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  on  earthy  aad  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  angels  and  genii,  and  men  and  animak, 
all  wiU  die;  excepting  the  chosen  few  espeetaliy  reserved  by  Allah. 
The  last  to  die  will  be  Azraal,  the  angel  of  deaih ! 

Forty  days,  or,  according  to  explanations,  forty  yean  of  con- 
tinued rain  will  follow  this  blast  of  extermtnatioa ;  then  will  be 
Sounded  for  the  third  time  the  tarumpet  of  the  arohangd  Izrafil;  it 
is  the  call  to  judgment !  At  the  sound  of  this  blast,  the  whole 
space  between  heaven  and  earth  will  be  filled  with  the  souls  of  the 
dead  flying  in  quest  of  their  respective  bodies.  Then  the  earth 
will  open ;  and  there  will  be  a  rattting  of  dry  bones,  and  a  gather- 
ing together  of  scattered  limbs ;  the  very  hairs  will  congregate 
together,  and  the  whole  body  be  reunited,  and  the  soul  will 
re-enter  it,  and  the  dead  will  rise  from  mutilation,  perfect  in  eveiy 
part,  and  naked  as  when  bom.  The  infidels  will  gwjvel  with  their 
faces  on  the  earth,  but  the  faithful  will  walk  erect ;  as  to  the  truly 
pious,  they  will  be  borne  al(^t  on  winged  camels,  white  as  milk, 
with  saddles  of  fine  gold. 

Every  human  being  will  t^en  be  pat  vipoa  his  trial  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  employed  his  ^aoalties,  and  the  good  and 
evil  actions  of  his  life.  A  mighty  balance  will  be  poised  by  the 
angel  Gabriel ;  in  one  of  the  scales,  termed  Ligi^  will  be  placed 
his  good  actions ;  in  the  other,  termed  Dailcness,  his  evil  deeds. 
An  atom  or  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  will  suffice  to  turn  iJiis  balance; 
and  the  nature  of  the  sentence  will  depend  on  the  preponderance 
of  either  scale.  At  that  moment  retribution  will  be  exacted  for 
every  wrong  and  injury.  He  who  has  wronged  a  fellow-mortal 
will  have  to  repay  him  with  a  portion  of  his  own  good  deeds,  or,  if 
he  have  none  to  coast  of,  will  have  to  take  upon  himself  a  propo^ 
tionate  weight  of  the  other's  sins. 

The  trial  of  the  balance  will  be  succeeded  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
bridge.  The  whole  assembled  multitude  will  nave  to  follow  Ma- 
homet across  the  bridge  Al  Ser§,t,  as  fine  as  the  edge  of  a  scimetar, 
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wludi  OfoncM  the  Qolf  of  Jehemmm  or  Hell.  Infidels  and  sinful 
Moslems  ymH  ^rope  along  it  darkling  and  hXL  into  the  abyss ;  but 
the  faithful,-  aided  bj  a  beaming  light,  will  cross  with  the  swifhiess 
of  bods  aad  enter  ihe  realms  of  par&^se.  The  idea  of  this  bridge, 
and  of  the  dreary  realms  of  Je&ennam,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  partly  irom  the  Jews,  but  diiefly  from  the  Magians. 

Jehennam  is  a  region  £nii^t  with  all  kinds  of  horrors.  The 
very  tmes  have  writhing  serpents  for  branches,  bearing  for  finiit 
the  heads  of  demons.  We  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars 
of  this  diBmod  abode,  whioh  are  given  with  pain^  and  often  dis- 
gastsfi^  miflfuteness.  It  is  described  as  consisting  of  seven  stages, 
one  below  the  other,  and  varying  in  the  nature  and  intensity  of 
torment.  The  fixtt  stage  is  allotted  to  Atheists,  who  deny  creator 
and  creation,  and  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal.  The  second  for 
Manic^eans  and  others  that  admit  two  divine  principles  ;  and  for 
the  Arahian  idolaters  of  die  era  of  Mahomet.  Tlie  third  is  for  the 
Bndmd&s  of  India;  the  fourth  for  the  Jews ;  the  fifth  for  Chris- 
tians ;  the  nxth  £&t  the  Magians  or  Ghebers  of  Persia ;  the  seventh 
for  hypocrites,  who  profess  without  believing  in  religion. 

The  fierce  angel  Thabeck,  that  is  to  say>  the  Executioner,  pre- 
sides over  this  region  of  terror. 

We  must  observe  that  the  general  nature  of  Jehennam,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  pumshmmts,  have  given  rise  to  various  commen- 
taries and  expoottous  among  the  Moslem  doctors.  It  is  maintained 
by  some,  and  it  is  a  popular  doctrine,  that  none  of  the  believers  in 
Allah  aifed  his  prophets  will  be  oondemned  to  eternal  punishment. 
Their  sine  will  be  eiqpiated  by  proportionate  periods  of  suffering, 
varying  from  nine  hundred  to  mne  thousand  years. 

Some  <of  tbe  most  humaae  asiong  the  doctors  contend  against 
eternity  eiP|moMiment  to  any  class  of  sinners,  saying  that,  as  God 
is  all  merciful,  even  infidels  wiU  eventually  be  pardoned.  Those 
who  have  iin  intereessor,  as  the  Christians  have  in  Jesus  Christ, 
will  be  first  redeemed.  The  liberality  of  these  worthy  commenta- 
tors, however,  does  not  extend  so  lar  as  to  admit  ihem  into  para- 
dise among  ^e  b^evers ;  but  concludes  that,  after  Icmg  punish- 
ment, they  will  be  rdieved  firom  their  torments  by  annihilation. 

Between  Jehennam  ^axd  paradise  is  Al  Araf  <or  the  Partition,  a 
region  destitute  of  pesuse  or  pleasure,  destined  for  the  reception  of 
infants,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  such  other  beings  as  have  done  neither 
good  nor  evil.  For  4iuch,  too,  whose  good  and  evil  deeds  balance 
each  other;  though  these  maybe  admitted  to  paradise  through 
the  intercession  of  Mahomet,  on  performing  an  act  of  adoratioD, 
to  turn  the  ecales  in  their  ftvottr.     It  is  said  thai  tbe  tenants  of 
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this  region  can  conrerse  with  their  neighbours  on  either  handy  the 
blessed  and  the  condemned ;  and  that  Al  Araf  appears  a  paradise 
to  those  in  hell,  and  a  hell  to  those  in  paradise. 
Aii  Jannat,  OB  THE  Gajuoen. — When  the  true  believer  has 

Eassed  through  all  his  trials,  and  expiated  all  his  sins,  he  refreshes 
imself  at  the  Pool  of  the  Prophet.  This  is  a  lake  of  fragrant 
water,  a  month's  journey  in  circuit,  fed  hj  the  river  Al  Cauther, 
which  flows  from  paradise.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  sweet  as 
honey,  cold  as  snow,  and  clear  as  crystal ;  he  who  once  tastes  of  it 
will  never  more  be  tormented  by  thirst ;  a  blesdng  dwelt  upon 
with  peculiar  zest  by  Arabian  writers,  accustomed  to  the  parching 
.  thirst  of  the  desert. 

After  the  true  believer  has  drunk  of  this  water  of  life,  the  gate 
of  paradise  is  opened  to  him  by  the  angel  Rushvan.  The  same 
prolixity  and  minuteness  which  occur  in  the  description  of  Jehen- 
nam,  are  lavished  on  the  delights  of  paradise,  until  the  imagination 
is  dazzled  and  confused  by  the  details.  The  soil  is  of  the  finest 
wheaten  flour,  fragrant  witn  perfrimes,  and  strewed  with  pearls  and 
hyacinths  instead  of  sands  and  pebbles. 

Some  of  the  streams  are  of  crystal  purity,  running  between  green 
banks  enamelled  with  flowers ;  others  are  of  milk,  of  wine  and 
honey ;  flowing  over  beds  of  musk,  between  margins  of  camphire, 
covered  with  moss  and  saffiron  !  The  air  is  sweeter  than  the  spicj 
g^es  of  Sabea,  and  cooled  by  sparkling  fountains.  Here,  too, 
is  Taba,  the  wonderfrd  tree  of  life,  so  large  that  a  fleet  horse 
would  need  a  hundred  years  to  cross  its  shade.  The  boughs  are 
laden  with  every  variety  of  delicious  fruit,  and  bend  to  the  hand  of 
those  who  seek  to  gather^ 

The  inhabitants  of  this  blissfrd  garden  are  clothed  in  raiment 
sparkling  with  jewels ;  they  wear  crowns  of  gold  enriched  with 
pearls  and  diamonds,  and  dwell  in  sumptuous  palaces  or  silken  pa- 
vilions, reclining  on  voluptuous  couches.  Here  every  believer  will 
have  hundreds  of  attendants,  bearing  dishes  and  goblets  of  gold, 
to  serve  him  with  every  variety  of  exquisite  viand  and  beverage. 
He  will  eat  without  satiety,  and  drink  without  inebriation;  the 
last  morsel  and  the  last  drop  will  be  equally  relished  with  the  first: 
he  will  feel  no  repletion,  and  need  no  evacuation. 

The  air  will  resound  with  the  melodious  voice  of  Izrafil,  and  the 
songs  of  the  daughters  of  paradise  ;  the  very  rustling  of  the  trees 
will  produce  ravishing  harmony,  while  myriads  of  bells,  hanging 
among  their  branches,  will  be  put  in  dulcet  motion  by  airs  from 
the  throne  of  Allah. 

Above  all,  the  faithful  will  be  blessed  with  female  society  to  the 
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Ml  extent  even  of  Oriental  imaginings.  Beside  the  wives  he  had 
on  earth,  virho  will  rejoin  him  in  all  their  pristine  charms,  he  will 
be  attended  by  the  H(ir  al  Oj6n,  or  Hooris,  so  called  from  their 
laige  black  eyes ;  resplendent  beings,  free  from  every  human  de- 
fect or  frailty ;  perpetually  retaining  their  youth  and  beauty,  and 
renewing  their  virginity.  Seventy-two  of  these  «te  allotted  to 
every  believer.  The  intercourse  with  them  will  be  fruitful  or  not 
according  to  their  wish,  and  the  ofispring  will  grow  within  an  hour 
to  the  same  stature  with  the  parents. 

That  the  true  believer  may  be  fully  competent  to  the  enjoyments 
of  this  blissful  region,  he  will  rise  m>m  the  grave  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  at  the  as;e  of  thir^,  of  the  stature  of  Adam,  which  was 
thirty  cubits  ;  with  ail  his  nculties  improved  to  a  state  of  preter- 
natn^  perfection,  with  the  abiUties  of  a  hundred  men,  and  with 
desires  and  appetites  quickened  rather  than  sated  by  enjoyment. 

These  and  similar  delights  are  promised  to  the  meanest  of  the 
fiuthful ;  ihere  are  gradations  of  enjoyment,  however,  as  of  merit ; 
hnt,  as  to  those  prepared  for  the  most  deserving,  Mahomet  found 
the  powers  of  description  exhausted,  and  was  fain  to  make  use  of 
the  text  from  Scripture,  that  they  should  be  such  things  '^  as  eye 
hath  not  seen,  ear  nath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

The  expounders  of  the  Mahometan  law  differ  in  their  opinions  as 
to  the  whole  meaning  of  this  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
One  set  understanding  everythinc^  in  a  figurative,  the  other  in  a 
literal  sense.  The  former  insist  that  the  prophet  spake  in  parable, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  coarse  perceptions  and  sensual  natures 
of  his  hearers ;  and  maintain  that  the  joys  of  heaven  will  be  mental 
as  well  as  corporeal ;  the  resurrection  being  of  both  soul  and  body. 
The  soul  will  revel  in  a  supernatural  deyelopment  and  employment 
of  all  its  fEtculties ;  in  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arcana  of  nature ;  the 
full  revelation  of  everything  past,  present,  and  to  come.  The  en- 
joyments of  the  body  will  be  equally  suited  to  its  various  senses, 
andperfected  to  a  supernatural  degree. 

The  same  expounders  regard  the  description  of  Jehennam  as 
equally  fig^ative ;  the  torments  of  the  soul  consisting  in  tiie 
angaish  of  perpetual  remorse  for  past  crimes,  and  deep  and  ever 
increasing  despair  for  the  loss  of  heaven ;  those  of  the  body  in  ex- 
cmciating  and  never-ending  pain. 

The  other  doctors,  who  construe  everything  in  a  literal  sense^ 
are  considered  the  most  orthodox,  and  theur  sect  is  beyond  measure 
the  most  numerous.  Most  of  the  particulars  in  the  system  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  as  has  be^n  already  observed,  have  doss 
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affinity  to  the  sopentitioBS  of  the  Magians  and  the  Jewish  Rabhins 
The  Hourly  or  biadc-ej«d  njmphs,  who  figure  so  conspicaously  in 
the  Moslem's  paradise,  are  said  to  be  tbe  same  as  the  Hnnun 
Behest  of  the  Persiaoi  Magi,  and  Mahomet  is  accused  fay  Christaai! 
inyestigators  of  hanng*  pmMned  much  of  his  descriptiDn  of  heaven 
finom  the  account  of  tke  Nenr  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse ;  with 
such  variatioii  as  is  used  by  knorish  jewvUers^  when  mj  appro- 
priate stolen  jewels  to  their  own  U6e» 

The  sixth  and  last  article  of  the  Idam  fikith  is  FsBmssTiiVA- 
TiON,  and  on  this  Makonoet  evidently  reposed  las  dnef  dependence 
for  the  success  of  his  miHtaKy  enterprises.  He  incdeatod  that 
every  event  had  been  mdelemamed  by  God^  and  written  down  in 
the  eternal  tablet  previous  to  ihe  ereadon  of  the  world.  Illat  the 
destiny  of  every  individual,  and  the  hour  of  his  deadly  were  irre- 
vocably fixed,  and  could  neidier  be  varied  nor  imFaded  by  any 
effort  of  hunun  sagacity  or  foresight.  Under  thos  pecsuasien  the 
Moslems  engaged  in  battle  without  iisk ;  and,  as  dea4ip  m  battle 
was  equivalent  to  martyrdbmy  and  entitled  them  to  an  immediate 
admisaon  into  pgradbe,  they  had  in  either  altematiye,  death  or 
victory,  a  certamty  of  gain. 

This  doctrine,  according  te  which  men  by  their'  own  free  will 
can  neither  avoid  sin  nor  avert  punishment,  ie  censidiered  by  maaj 
Massulmen  ae  derogatory  to  the  justice  and  ckmeacy  of  God ; 
and  several  sects  have  sprung  up,  who  endea^^our  to  soften  snd 
ezphdn  away  this  perplexing  degma;  but  the  nimiher  of  these 
doubters  is  smal^  and  they  are  not  eoneidered  ordkodox. 

The  doctrine  of  Predestination  was  one  of  those  timely  revela- 
tions to  Mahomet  that  were  almost  miraralous  firom  their'  season- 
able occurrence.  It  took  plaee  immediately  after  the  disaBtrous 
battle  of  Ohod,  in  which  many  of  his  foUowers,  and  among  them 
his  uncle  Hamza,  were  cAmd.  Then  it  was>  in  a  moment  of  gloom 
and  despondency,  when  his  followers  around  lum  were  disheartened, 
that  he  promidgated  this  law,  tc^ng  them  that  every  man  most 
die  at  the  appointed  hour,  whe^er  n  bed  ov  in  the  fid^  of  battle. 
He  delared,  moreover,  that  the  ang^  Gabriel  had  annomiced  to 
him  the  reception  of  Hamza  into*  the  seventh  heaven,  with  tbe 
tiiJe  of  Lion  of  God  and  of  the  Prophet.  Be  adde«^  as  he  contem- 
plated the  dead  bodies,  <<  i  am  wi*ne8»  for  these,  and  for  ail  wbo 
have  been  slain  fbr  the  cause  of  CM,.  tiatJ  ihty  sfaaiH:  appeu*  is 
gbry  at  the  resuin*ectioD,  with  their  wounds  bviltiaBt  as  vermifion 
and  odonlbsous  as  naukJ* 

What  doctrine  could  harre  been  devised  more  eadcuklled^  to  huny 
f(nrwu:d,  in  a  wild  career  of  conquest,  a  set  of  ignonu^t  and  pw 
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datory  Boldkrs,  diaa  diis  asBuranoe  of  booty  if  they  sumyed,  and 
piinuuie  if  they  £^  ?*  It  reoEMhered  almost  irvefifltible  the  Moslem 
arma ;  but  it  likewise  contained  the  poison  that  was  to  destroy  their 
dominioii.  From  the  memenfc  the  snocesBors  of  the  prophet  ceased 
to  he  agg^nesfOES  asid  conquerors,  aad  shesthed  the  sword  defini- 
tively, the  doetrine  of  predestiBation  began  its  baneM  work. 
Enervated  by  peace,  and  the  sensaallity  permitted  by  the  Koran — 
which  so  disf^ctly  separates  its  doctrines  from  the  pure  and  self-de- 
nying religion  ot  the  Mesatah^^the  Modem  regarded  every  reverse 
u  precMrdaioed  by  AUah,  mod  inevitable ;  to  be  home  stoicly,  since 
human  exertion  and  foresight  were  vain.  '^  Help  thyself  and  Grod 
will  help  thee,''  was  a  precept  never  in  force  with  the  followers 
of  Mahomet ;  and  its  Teverse  has  been  their  fate.  The  crescent 
hu  waofld  before  the  cross,  and  ejdsts  in  Europe,  where  it  was 
oooe  so  mighty,  only  by  the  juf&age,  or  radier  the  jealousy  of  the 
great  Obiiatian  powers,  pcobahly  ere  long  to  furnish  another 
illustatian,  thai  *^  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
Bwori" 

BEUGIOUS  PBACTICE. 

The  articles  of  religious  practice  are  foorfold :  Prayer,  including 
ahlution,  Alms,  Fasting,  Pilgrimage. 

Ablution  is  enjoined  as  preparative  to  prates,  purity  of  body 
being  considered  emblematical  of  purity  of  soul.  It  is  prescribed 
in  the  Koran  with  curious  precision.  The  face,  arms,  elbows,  feet, 
and  a  fourth  part  of  the  head,  to  be  waited  ooce ;  the  hands, 
mouth  and  Aostrils,  three  times ;  lAte  ears  to  be  moistened  with  the 
residue  of  the  water  used  for  the  head,  and  the  teeth  to  be  cleaned 
with  a  brash.  The  ablution  to  conuDenee  on  the  right  and  termi- 
nate on  the  left  i  in  washiaag  the  hands  and  feet  to  begin  with  the 
fingers  and  toes;  where  water  is  not  to  be  had,  fine  sand  may 
he  used. 

Prayer  is  to  be  performed  five  times  every  day,  viz.,  the  fint 
in  the  morning  he&xe  sunrise  ;  the  second  at  noon ;  the  third  in 
the  afternoon  before  sunset ;  the  fourth  in  the  eyening  between 
sunset  and  dark ;  the  fifth  between  twilight  and  the  first  watch, 
being  the  vesjper  prayer.  A  sixth  prayer  is  volunteered- by  many 
between  the  first  watch  of  the  night  and  the  dawn  of  day.  These 
prayers  are  but  r^titions  of  the  same  laudatory  ejaculation, 
'^God is  gFeat  I  God  is  powerful!  God  is  all  powerral  T'  and  are 
counted  by  the  scrupulous  upon  a  string  of  beads.  They  may  be 
perfonaed  at  the  mosque,  or  in  any  clean  place.     During  prayer  ' 

*  TItt  reader  may  recollect  that  a  belief  in  predestination,  or  destiny, 
▼ts  enoosmged  bjr  NapoleoD,  and  had  much  influence  on  his  troops. 
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the  eyes  are  turned  to  the  Kebla,  or  point  of  the  heaven  in  the 
direction  of  Mecca ;  which  is  indicated  in  every  mosque  by  a 
niche  called  Al  Mehrab,  and  externally  by  the  position  of  the 
minarets  and  doors.  Even  the  postures  to  be  observed  in  prater 
are  prescribed,  and  the  most  solenm  act  of  adoration  is  by  bowmg 
the  forehead  to  the  ground.  Females  in  praying  are  not  to  stretch 
forth  their  arms,  but  to  fold  them  on  their  bosoms.  They  axe  not 
to  make  as  profound  inflexions  as  the  men.  They  are  to  pray  in  a 
low  and  gentle  tone  of  voice.  They  are  not  permitted  to  accom- 
pany the  men  to  the  mosque,  lest  the  minds  of  the  worshippers 
should  be  drawn  from  their  devotions.  In  addressing  themselyes 
to  God,  the  faithful  are  enjoined  to  do  so  witii  humility ;  putting 
aside  costly  ornaments  and  sumptuous  apparel. 

Many  of  the  Mahometan  observances  with  respect  to  prayer  were 
similar  to  those  previously  maintained  by  the  Sabeans ;  others 
agreed  with  the  ceremonials  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins. 
Such  were  the  postures,  inflexions,  and  prostrations,  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  face  towards  the  Kebla,  which,  however,  with  the  Jews 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Ftayer,  with  the  Moslem,  is  a  daily  exercise ;  but  on  Friday 
there  is  a  sermon  in  the  mosque.  This  day  was  generally  held 
sacred  among  Orieutalnations  as  the  day  on  which  man  was  created. 
The  Sabean  idolaters  consecrated  it  to  Astarte,  or  Venus,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  planets  and  brightest  of  the  stars.  Mahomet 
adopted  it  as  his  Sabbath,  partly  perhaps  from  early  habitude,  but 
chiefly  to  vaiy  from  the  Saturday  of  the  Jews  and  Sunday  of  the 
Christians. 

The  second  article  of  religious  practice  is  Charity,  or  the 
giving  of  alms.  There  are  two  kinds  of  alms,  viz.,  those  prescribed 
by  law,  called  Zacat,  like  tithes  in  the  Clnristian  church,  to  be 
made  in  specified  proportions,  whether  in  money,  wares,  cattle, 
com,  or  fruit ;  and  voluntary  gifb  termed  SadaJoit,  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  giver.  Every  Moslem  is  enjoined,  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  to  dispense  a  tenth  of  his  revenue  in  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent and  distressed. 

The  third  article  of  practice  is  FASTmo,  also  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Jews.  In  each  year  for  thirty  days,  during 
the  month  Rhamadan,  the  true  believer  is  to  abstain  rigorously, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  from  meat  and  drink, 
baths,  perfumes,  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  all  other  gratifi- 
cations and  delights  of  the  senses.  This  is  considered  a  great  tri- 
umph of  self-denial,  mortifying  and  subduing  the  several  appetites, 
and  purifying  both  body  and  soul.     Of  these  three  articles  of  prac- 
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iioe  ihe  Prince  Abdakuris  used  to  saj,  ''  Prayer  leads  us  half  way 
to  God ;  fiisting  conveys  us  to  his  tmeshold,  but  alms  conduct  us 
into  his  presence.'' 

PiLGBiM  AGE  is  the  fourth  grand  pracHcol  duty  enjoined  upon 
Modems.  Every  true  belieyer  is  bound  to  make  one  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  in  the  course  of  his  life,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 
In  the  latter  case,  his  name  must  be  mentioned  in  eyery  prayer 
offered  up  by  his  substitute.  Pilgrimage  is  incumbent  only  on  the 
free  persons  of  mature  age,  sound  int^ect,  and  who  haye  health 
and  wealth  enough  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  expenses  of  the  journey. 
The  pilg^m  before  his  departure  from  home  arranges  aU  his  affiurs, 
poblic  and  domestic,  as  &  preparing  for  his  death. 

On  the  appointed  day,  wmch  is  mther  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or 
Saturday,  as  h&ng  propitious  for  the  purpose,  he  assembles  his 
wives,  children,  and  all  his  household,  and  devoutly  commends  them 
and  dl  his  concerns  to  the  care  of  God  during  his  holy  enterprise. 
Then  passing  one  end  of  his  turban  beneath  his  chin  to  the  opposite 
ade  of  his  head,  like  the  attire  of  a  nun,  and  grasping  a  stout  staff 
of  bitter  almonds,  he  takes  leave  of  his  household,  and  saUies  from 
the  apartment,  exclaiming,  '^  In  the  name  of  Grod  I  undertake  this 
holy  work,  confiding  in  ms  protection.  I  believe  in  him,  and  place 
in  his  hands  my  actions  and  my  life.'* 

On  leaving  the  portal  lie  turns  his  face  toward  the  Kebia,  re- 
peats certain  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  adds,  ^*  I  turn  my  face  to 
the  Holy  Caaba,  the  throne  of  Grod^  to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage 
commanded  by  his  law,  and  which  shall  draw  me  near  to  him.*' 

He  finally  puts  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  mounts  into  the  saddle, 
commends  himself  again  to  God,  almighty,  all  wise,  all  merciful, 
and  sets  forth  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  time  of  departure  is  always 
calculated  so  as  to  ensure  an  arrival  at  Mecca  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pilgrim  month  Dhul-hajji. 

Three  laws  are  to  be  observed  throughout  this  pious  journey. 

1.  To  commence  no  quarrel. 

2.  To  bear  meekly  all  harshness  and  reviling. 

3.  To  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  his  companions  in 
the  caravan. 

He  is,  moreover,  to  be  liberal  in  his  donations  and  charities 
throudiout  his  pilgrimage. 

When  arrived  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,  he  allows 
his  hair  and  nails  to  grow,  strips  himself  to  the  skin,  and  assumes 
the  Ihram  or  pilgrim  garb,  consisting  of  two  scarfs,  without  seams 
or  decorations,  and  of  any  stuff  excepting  silk.  One  of  these  is 
folded  round  {be  loins,  the  other  thrown  over  the  neck  and  shoul- 
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drars,  leaving  the  right  arm  fsee.  The  head  is  unoovefied,  bmt  4be 
Aged  aiid  infirm  «ffe  fKnxutted  to  fold  something  round  it  m  con- 
sideration of  alms  given  to  the  poor.  Umbrellas  ape  allowed  as  a 
protection  SLgakaii  the  sun,  and  indigent  pilgrims  supply  dieir  place 
by  a  rag  oa  the  end  ef  a  staC 

The  instep  must  be  have ;  and  peeiiUadr  saaodials  are  provided  fin* 
the  puripQse,  or  a  pieoe  of  the  upper  leather  4:^  the  shoe  is  cut  out. 
The  piJgrim,  iriien  thus  atdred,  is  termed  Al  Mobrem. 

The  Ihram  of  laaiales  ie  an  ample  cloak  and  veil,  enveloping  the 
whole  person,  so  that,  in  strietoessy  the  wnsta,  theaaeles^  axid  even 
the  eyes  should  be  eoncealed. 

When  once  assumed,  the  Ihram  must  be  worn  until  the  pilgrim- 
age is  completed,  however  uosuited  it  may  be  to  the  aeaaoD.  or  the 
weather.  While  weariii^  it,  the  pilgrioi  must  abstain  &om  all 
licentiousness  of  language ;  atl  sensual  intercourse ;  all  quarrels 
and  acts  of  violence ;  he  must  not  even  take  the  life  of  an  insect 
that  infests  him ;  though  an  exception  is  made  in  regard  to  biting 
dogs,  to  seoipiotts,  and  birds  of  prey. 

On  arriving  at  Meeea^  he  leaves  his  bagg^age  in  some  shop,  aod, 
without  attention  to  any  worldly  coocem,  repairs  straightway  to 
the  Caaba,  conducted  by  one  of  the  Metowe&i  or  guides,  who  are 
always  at  hand  to  offer  tneir  services  to  pilgrims. 

Entering  the  mosque  by  the  Bab  el  Saiam,  or  Gate  of  Saluta- 
tion, he  makes  four  prostrations,  and  repeats  •certain  prayers  ais  he 
passes  under, the  arch.  Appix>aehing  the  Caaba,  he  makes  four 
prostrations  <^poeite  the  Black  Stone,  which  he  then  kkses ;  er, 
if  prevented  by  the  throng,  he  touches  it  with  hus  right  hand,  and 
kisses  that.  Departing  from  the  Black  Stone,  and  keeping  the 
building  on  his  left  hand,  he  makes  the  seven  circuits ;  Uie  three 
first  quickly,  the  latter  four  with  alow  and  solemn  paoe.  Caitabi 
prayers  are  repeated  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  Blade  Stone  kissed, 
or  touched,  at  the  end  of  every  cinuitt 

The  Towaf,  or  procession,  round  the  Caaba  was  an  ancient 
ceremony,  observed  long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  per- 
formed by  hc^  sexes  entirely  naked.  Mahomet  prohibited  this 
exposure,  and  prescribed  the  Ihram,  or  pilgrim  dress.  The  female 
Haj[ji  walk  the  Towaf  generally  during  the  night;  though  occa- 
sionally they  perform  it  mingled  with  ^e  men  in  the  daylame.* 

The  seven  circuits  being  completed,  the  pilgrim  preoaeB  his  breast 
agiuBat  the  wall  between  the  Black  Stone  and  the  doer  of  the 
i^aha,  and  with  outstretched  arms,  prays  for  pardon  ef  his  inns. 

He  then  repairs  to  the  Makam,  or  station  of  Abjaaham,  makes 

♦  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  Lond.  edit.,  18W 
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fofflr  proBfofttionSy  praya  for  tlie  inteFZBBdiaidon  of  the  Fatriarcfa, 
and  ikence  to  the  well  Zem  Zem,  and  drinks  as  maett  ai  the  water 
as  he  eau  swallow. 

During  idl  this  ceremomal,  die  uninstmcted  Hajjji  has  his  guide 
or  Metowef  elose  at  his  heels,  mufctering  prar^ers  for  him  to  repeat. 
He  is  now  eoaducted  out  of  the  mosque  bj  the  gate  Bab*  el  Za£ft 
to  a  alight  ascent  aboat  G£tj  paces  distant,  called  the  Hill  of  Zafe, 
when,  altar  utteiing  a  prayer  with  u^diflbed  handsi  be  commences 
the  hoiy  promenade^  ctJled  the  Saa  or  Say.  Tkaa  lies  through 
a  rtraight  and  level  street,  called  Al  Mesaa,  nz  huadred  paces  in 
length,  lined  with  shops  like  a  bazaar,  and  tenninating  at  a  place 
called  Mfftowm,  The  walk  of  the  Say  is  is  commemoration  of  the 
wandmng  of  Hagar  over  the  same  ground,  in  seaivh  of  water  for 
her  child  IshmaeL  The  pUgrim,  therefore,  walks  at  times  slowly, 
with  an  inquisitiye  air,  then  runs  in  a  certain  plane,  and  agam 
walks  gravely,  stopping  at  times  and  looking  anxiously  hack. 

Having  repeated  the  walk  up  and  down  this  street  seven  times, 
the  Hajji  enters  a  barber's  shop  at  Merowa ;  his  head  is  shaved, 
his  nails  pared,  the  barber  muttering  prayers  and  the  pUgrim 
repeating  them  all  the  time.  The  paring  and  shearing  ore  then 
buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  the  most  essential  duties  of  the 
pilgrimage  ase  conudered  as  fulfilled.* 

On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Al  IHiu'l-hajji,  the  pilgrims  made  a 
hurried  and  tumultuous  visit  to  Mount  Arafat,  where  they  remain 
uqtil  simset ;  then  pass  the  night  in  prayer  at  an  oratory,  called 
Mozdali&y  and  before  sunrise  next  morning  repair  to  the  valley  of 
Meaa,  where  they  throw  seven  stones  at  each  of  three  pillars,  in  imi- 
tation of  Alnra&am,  and  some  say  also  of  Adam,  who  drove  away  the 
devil  from  this  spot  with  stones,  when  disturbed  by  him  in  his  devo- 
tions. Such  aire  the  main  ceremonies  whids  ferm  this  great  Moslem 
rite  of  pilgrimage ;  but,  before  eoncluding  this  sketdk  of  Islam  feiith, 
and  closing  this  legendary  memoir  of  its  founder,  we  cannot  for- 
hear  to  notice  one  of  his  mnovattons,  wbieh  has  entailed  perplexity 
on  alibis  fi^lowem^  and  partietdar  inconvenience  cm  pious  pilgrims. 

The  Arabian  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  montns,  containing 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  particulars  concerning  Mecca  and  Medina,  and 
their  respective  pilgrimages,  are  gathered  from  the  writings  of  that  accu- 
rate and  indefatigable  traveller,  Bnrckhardt ;  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
pilgrim,  visited  these  shrines,  and  complied  with  all  the  forms  and  ceremo- 
luidft  Bob  wevks  tbsew  grsat  lig^  apon  the  mamiers  and  costoms  of  the 
^asty  ami  pvactiQe  of  ^e  Ms^metan  fiotii* 

The  facts  leiatod  by  Burckhaodt  have  been  collated  with  these  of  other 
trayellers  and  writer^  and  manif  particidani<  have  lieea  interwoven  with 
thorn  from  other  sources. 
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alternately  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  and  making  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  in  the  whole,  so  that  eleven  days  were  lost  in  every 
solar  year.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  a  thirteenth  or  wandering 
month  was  added  to  every  third  year,  previous  to  the  era  of  Ma- 
homet, to  the  same  effect  as  one  day  is  added  in  the  Christian 
calendar  to  every  leap-year.  Mahomet,  who  was  uneducated  and 
ignorant  of  astronomy,  retrenched  this  thirteenth  or  intercalary 
month,  as  contrary  to  the  divine  order  of  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
and  reformed  the  calendar  by  a  divine  revelation  during  his  last 
pilgrimage.  This  is  recorded  in  the  ninth  sura  or  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  to  the  following  effect : — 

'^  For  the  number  of  months  is  twelve,  as  was  ordained  by  Allali, 
and  recorded  on  the  eternal  tables*  on  the  day  wherein  he  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

^'  Transfer  not  a  sacred  month  unto  another  month,  for  veriljit 
is  an  innovation  of  the  infidels." 

The  number  of  days  thus  lost  amount  in  33  years  to  363  •  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  to  add  an  intercalary  year  at  the  end  of 
each  thirty-third  year  to  reduce  the  Mahometan  into  the  Christian 
era.  One  great  inconvenience  arising  from  this  revelation  of  the  pro- 
phet is,  that  the  Moslem  months  do  not  indicate  the  season;  as 
they  commence  earlier  by  eleven  days  every  year.  This  at  certain 
epochs  is  a  sore  grievance  to  the  votaries  to  Mecca,  as  the  great 
pilgrim  month  Dhul-hajji,  during  which  they  are  compelled  to 
wear  the  Ihram,  or  half-naked  pilgrim  garb,  runs  the  round  of  the 
seasons,  occurring  at  one  time  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  another 
in  the  fervid  heat  of  sunmier.  Thus  Mahomet,  though  according 
to  legendary  history  he  could  order  the  moon  from  the  firmament 
and  make  her  revolve  about  the  sacred  house,  could  not  control  her 
monthly  revolutions ;  and  found  that  the  science  of  numbers  is  sn- 
perior  even  to  the  g^ft  of  prophecy,  and  sets  miracles  at  defiance. 

*  The  eternal  tables  or  tablet  was  of  white  pearl,  extended  from  east  to 
west  and  from  earth  to  heaven.  All  the  decrees  of  God  were  recorded  on 
it,  and  all  events,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  to  all  eternity.  It  was  guarded 
by  angels. 


V  Those  who  feel  inclined  to  peruse  fiirther  details  of  the  lift  of 
Mahometf  or  to  pursue  the  course  of  Saracenic  lEBstory  throned  P^' 
haps  its  most  interesting  period,  will  find  ample  information  in  the 
interesting  pages  of  Ockley,  as  edited  in  the  Standard  Libraiy. 
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PREFACK 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  author,  in  the  following  pages,  to  traee 
the  progress  of  the  Moslem  dominion  from  the  death  of  Mahomet, 
A.D.  622,  to  the  invasion  of  Spain,  a.d.  710.  In  this  period,  of  less 
than  fourscore  and  ten  years,  which  passed  within  the  lifetime  of 
many  an  aged  Arab,  the  Moslems  extended  their  empire  and  their 
faith  over  the  wide  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  sabverting  the  empire 
of  the  Ehosrus ;  subjugating  great  territories  in  India ;  establishing 
a  splendid  seat  of  power  in  Syria ;  dictating  to  the  conquered  kingdom 
of  the  Pharaohs ;  oyerrunning  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa ; 
scouring  the  Mediterranean  with  their  ships;  carrying  their  con- 
quests in  one  direction  to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  in 
another  to  the  extreme  limits  of  Mauritania;  in  a  word,  trampling 
down  all  the  old  dynasties  which  once  held  haughty  and  magnificent 
sway  in  the  East.  The  whole  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  fanatic  enthusiasm  oyer  disciplined  valour,  at  a  period 
when  the  invention  of  fire-arms  had  not  reduced  war  to  a  matter  of 
almost  arithmetical  calculation.  There  is  also  an  air  of  wild  romance 
about  many  of  the  events  recorded  in  this  narrative,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  Arabs,  and  their  fondness  for  stratagems,  daring 
exploits,  and  individual  achievements  of  an  extravagant  nature. 
These  have  sometimes  been  softened,  if  not  suppressed,  by  cautious 
historians ;  but  the  author  has  found  them  so  in  unison  with  the 
people  and  the  times,  and  with  a  career  of  conquest,  in  itself  out  of 
the  bounds  of  common  probability,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  leave 
them  in  all  their  graphic  force. 

Those  who  have  read  the  life  of  Mahomet  will  find  in  the  following 
pages  most  of  their  old  acquaintances  again  engaged,  but  in  a  vastly 
grander  field  of  action ;  leading  armies,  subjugating  empires,  and  dic- 
tating from  the  palaces  and  thrones  of  deposed  potentates. 

In  constructing  his  work,  which  is  intended  merely  for  popular 
use,  the  author  has  adopted  a  form  somewhat  between  biography 
and  chronicle,  admitting  of  personal  anecdote,  and  a  greater  play  of 
familiar  traits  and  peculiarities,  than  is  considered  admissible  in  the 
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stately  walk  of  history.  His  ignorance  of  the  Oriental  languages 
has  obliged  him  to  take  his  materials  at  second-hand,  where  he  could 
have  wished  to  read  them  in  the  original ;  such,  for  instance,  has 
been  the  case  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabian  writer,  Al 
Wakidi,  of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  especially  of  the  siege  of 
Damascus,  which  retain  much  of  their  dramatic  spirit  even  in  the 
homely  pages  of  Ockley.  To  this  latter  writer  the  author  has  been 
much  indebted,  as  well  as  to  the  Ahh6  de  Marignj's  History  of  the 
Arabians,  and  to  D'Herbelot's  Biblioth^que  Orientale.  In  £act,  his 
pages  are  often  a  mere  digest  of  facts  already  before  the  public,  but 
divested  of  cumbrous  diction  and  uninteresting  details.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  furnished  from  sources  recently  laid  open,  and  not  hitherto 
wrought  into  the  regular  web  of  history. 

In  his  account  of  the  Persian  conquest,  the  author  has  been  much 
benefited  by  the  perusal  of  the  Gemaldesaal  of  the  learned  Von 
Hammer-Purgstall,  and  by  a  translation  of  the  Persian  historian 
Tabari,  recently  given  to  the  public  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  by  Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  dragoman  of  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Constantinople. 

In  the  account  of  the  Moslem  conquests  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  of  which  so  little  is  known,  he  has  gleaned  many  of  his 
facts  from  Conde's  Domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain ;  and  from  the 
valuable  work  on  the  same  subject,  recently  put  forth  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Pund  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  his  estimable  friend,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  formerly 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Athenaeum  of  Madrid. 

Tlie  author  might  cite  other  sources  whence  he  has  derived  scat- 
tered facts ;  but  it  appears  to  him  that  he  has  abready  said  enough 
on  this  point,  about  a  work  written  more  from  inclination  than  ambi- 
tion ;  and  which,  as  before  intimated,  does  not  aspire  to  be  consulted 
as  authority,  but  merely  to  be  read  as  a  digest  of  current  knowledge, 
adapted  to  popular  use. 

.    SUKmrsiPE,  1859. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  left  his  religion  without  a  head  and  his 
people  without  a  sovereign  ;  there  was  danger,  therefore,  of  the 
newly  formed  empire  filing  into  confusion.  All  Medina,  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  was  in  a  kind  of  tumult,  and  nothing  but 
the  precaution  of  Osama  Ibn  Zeid  in  planting  the  standard 
hefore  the  prophet's  door,  and  posting  troops  in  various  parts, 
prevented  popular  commotions.  The  question  was,  on  whom 
to  devolve  the  reins  of  government?  Four  names  stood  pro- 
ninent  as  having  claims  of  affinity:  Abu  Beker,  Omar,  Othman, 
and  Ali.  Abu  Beker  was  the  father  of  Ayesha,  the  favourite 
wife  of  Mahomet.  Omar  was  father  of  Ha&a,  another  of  his 
wives,  and  the  one  to  whose  care  he  had  confided  the  coffer  con- 
taining the  revelations  of  the  Koran.  Othman  had  married 
successively  two  of  his  daughters,  but  they  were  dead,  and  also 
their  progeny.  Ali  was  cousin-german  of  Mahomet  and  hus- 
band of  Fatima,  his  only  daughter.  Such  were  the  ties  of 
relationship  to  him  of  these  four  great  captains.  The  right  of 
succession,  in  order  of  consanguinity,  lay  with  Ali;  and  his 
virtues  and  services  eminently  entitled  him  to  it.  On  the  first 
burst  of  his  generous  zeal,  when  Islamism  was  a  derided  and 
persecuted  faith,  he  had  been  pronounced  by  Mahomet  his 
brother,  his  vicegerent ;  he  had  ever  since  been  devoted  to  him 
in  word  and  deed,  and  had  honoured  the  cause  by  his  magnani- 
mity as  signally  as  he  had  vindicated  it  by  his  valour.  His 
fnends,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  his  claims,  gathered  round 
him  in  the  dwelling  of  Fatima  his  wife,  to  consult  about  means 
of  putting  him  quietly  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Other  interests,  however,  were  at  work,  operating  upon  the 
public  mind.  Abu  Beker  was  held  up,  not  merely  as  con- 
nected by  marriage  ties  with  the  prophet,  but  as  one  of  the  first 
and  most  zealous  of  his  disciples;  as  the  voucher  for  the  truth 
of  his  night  journey;  as  his  fellow-sufferer  in  persecution;  as 
the  one  who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  from  Mecca ;  as  his 
companion  in  the  cave  when  they  were  miraculously  saved  from 
discovery;  as  his  counsellor  and  co-operator  in  all  his  plans 
and  undertakings;  as  the  one  in  fact  whom  the  prophet  had 
pl^nly  pointed  out  as  his  successor,  by  deputing  him  to  officiate 
in  his^  stead  in  the  religious  ceremomes  during  his  last  illness. 

// 
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His  claims  yr&te  strongly  urged  by  fits  d««gliter  Ayesha,  who 
had  great  influence  among  the  faithful ;  and  who  was  stimu- 
lated not  so  much  hy  zeal  for  h^r  father,  as  by  hatred  of  Ali, 
whom  she  had  never  forgiven  for  having  inclined  his  ear  to  the 
cfaarffe  of  incontinence  against  her  in  the  celebrated  case  en- 
titled The  False  Accusation. 

Omar  also  had  a  powerful  party  among  the  populace,  who 
admired  him  for  bis  lion-like  demeanour ;  his  consummate  mili- 
tary skill ;  his  straightforward  simplicity  and  dauntless  courage. 
He  also  haxl  an  active  female  partisan  in  his  daughter  Hafsa. 

While  therefore  Ali  and  his  Mends  were  in  quiet  counsel  in 
the  house  of  Falama,  many  of  the  pmicipai  Moslems  gatJiered 
together  without  their  knowledge,  to  settle  the  question  of 
succession.  The  two  most  important  personages  in  this  assem- 
blage were  Abu  Beker  and  Onriar.  The  first  measure  was  to 
declare  the  supreme  power  not  hereditary  but  elective ;  a  mea- 
sure which  at  once  destroyed  the  claims  of  Ali  on  the  score  of 
consanguinity,  and  left  the  matter  open  to  the  public  choice. 
This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Koreishites  of  the 
line  of  Abd  Schems;  who  feared,  ^ould  All's  claims  be  re- 
cognised, that  the  sovereign  power,  like  the  guardianship  of  the 
Caaba,  might  be  perpetuated  in  the  haughty  Hne  of  Hasdiest 
Some,  however,  pretend  to  detect  in  it  the  subtie  and  hostile 
influence  of  Ayesna. 

A  dispute  now  arose  between  the  Mohadjerins  or  refugees 
from  Mecca  and  the  Ansarians  or  Helpers  of  Medina,  as  to  the 
claims  of  their  respective  cities  to  nominate  a  successor  to 
Mahomet.  The  former  founded  the  claims  of  Mecca  oa  its 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet,  and  the  first  in  which  his 
doctrines  had  been  divulged;  they  set  forward  their  own  claims 
also  as  his  townsmen,  his  relatives,  and  the  companions  of  his 
exile.  The  Ansarians,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  the  supe- 
rior claims  of  Medina,  as  having  been  the  asylum  of  the  prO" 
piiet  and  his  chosen  residence ;  and  on  their  own  claims  as  haviog 
supported  him  in  his  exile,  and  enabled  him  to  withstand  ana 
overcome  his  persecutors. 

The  dispute  soon  grew  ftmous,  and  scimetars  flashed  from 
their  scabbards,  when  one  of  the  people  of  Medina  proposed  as 
a  compromise,  that  each  party  should  furnish  a  ruler  and  the 
government  have  two  heads.  Omar  derided  the  proposition 
with  scorn.  "  Two  blades,"  said  he,  "  cannot  go  into  one 
sheath."     Abu  Beker  also  remonstrated  agunst  a  measure  cal- 
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culated  to  weaken  the  empire  in  its  very  infimcy.  He  conjured 
the  Moslems  to  remaia  under  one  head,  and  named  Omar  and 
Abu  Obeidah  as  persons  worthy  of  the  office^  and  between  whom 
tbey  shooid  choose.  Aha  Obeidah  was  one  of  the  earliest  dia- 
6fim  of  l4ahomei;  he  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  from 
Mecca,  and  adhered  to  him  in  ail  his  £drtmies. 

The  counsel  of  Abu  Beker  calmed  for  a  time  the  turbulence 
of  the  assembly,  but  it  soon  revived  with  redoubled  violence. 
Upon  this  Omar  auddenly  rose,  advouoed  to  Abu  Beker  and 
haSied  him  as  the  oldest,  best^  and  most  thoroughly  tried  of  the 
sdheients  ci  the  prof^et,  and  the  one  most  worthy  to  succeed 
him.  So  saying,  he  kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  allegiance,  and 
swore  to  obey  bim  as  his  sovereign. 

This  sacrifice  of  his  own  daims  in  favour  of  a  rival  struck  the 
assembly  with  surprise,  and  (^ned  their  eyes  to  the  real 
Bierits  oi  Abu  Beker.  They  beheld  in  him  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  prophet,  who  had  always  been  by  his  mde.  They 
knew  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  venerated  his  grey  hairs. 
It  apj^eared  hut  reasonable  that  the  man  whose  counsels  had 
eoQtnbuted  to  estaUish  the  government,  should  be  chosen  to 
canj  it  efD«  The  example  of  Omar,  therefore,  was  promptly 
l[>Uowe<i^  and  Abu  Beker  was  hailed  as  chief. 

Omar  BOW  asoeoded  the  pulpit.  "  Henceforth,"  said  he,  ^^  if  any 
OQedhall  presume  to  take  upon  himself  the  sovereign  power  with- 
out the  public  vcnee,  let  him  su£^  death ;  as  well  as  all  who  may 
ooffiinate  or  ^xglbxM  him."  This  measure  was  instantly  adopted, 
sod  thus  a  bar  was  put  to  the  attempts  of  any  other  candidate. 

Tke  whole  peMcy  of  Omar  in  these  meeaures,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  magnanimous,  has  been  cavilled  at  as  crafty  and 
selfish.  Abu  Beker,  it  is  observed,  was  well-stricken  in  years, 
besDg  about  the  eame  age  widi  the  prophet;  it  was  n<^  pro- 
fasUe  he  would  long  siurvive.  Omar  trusted,  therefore,  to  succeed 
in  a  little  wlule  to  the  eommand.  His  last  measare  struck  at 
oaee  ait  the  hopes  of  Ali,  his  most  formidable  competitor ;  who, 
•hat  1^  vrith  his  £nends  in  the  dwelling  of  Fatima,  knew  nothing 
of  the  meeting  in  which  his  pretensions  were  thus  demoli^ied. 
Craft,  however,  we  must  observe,  was  not  one  of  Omar's 
characteristics,  and  was  totally  opposed  to  the  prompt,  stem, 
and  simple  oovo^e  of  his  conduct  on  all  occasions;  nor  did  he 
«ver  show  any  craving  lust  for  power.  He  seems  ever  to  have 
been  a  leabt  in  tihe  cause  of  Islam,  and  to  have  taken  no  indi* 
vsct  TMWweB  to  promote  it. 

b2 
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His  next  movement  was  indicative  of  his  straightforward 
cut-and-thrust  policy.  Abu  Beker,  wary  and  managing,  feared 
there  might  be  some  outbreak  on  the  part  of  Ali  and  his  fnends 
when  they  should  hear  of  the  election  which  had  taken  place. 
He  requested  Omar,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  an  armed  band 
to  the  mansion  of  Fatima,  and  maintain  tranquillity  in  that 
quarter.  Omar  surrounded  the  house  with  his  followers ;  an- 
nounced to  Ali  the  election  of  Abu  Beker,  and  demanded  his 
concurrence.  Ali  attempted  to  remonstrate,  alleging  his  own 
claims  ;  but  Omar  proclaimed  the  penalty  of  death,  decreed  to 
all  who  should  attempt  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power  in  defiance 
of  public  will;  and  threatened  to  enforce  it  by  setting  fire  to  the 
house  and  consuming  its  inm'ates. 

"Oh  son  of  Khattabr*  cried  Fatima,  reproachfully,  "thou 
wilt  not  surely  commit  such  an  outrage!" 

"  Ay  will  I  in  very  truth!"  replied  Omar,  "  unless  ye  all 
make  common  cause  with  the  peopld. 

The  friends  of  Ali  were  fain  to  yield,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  Abu  Beker.  Ali,  however,  held  himself  apart  in 
proud  and  indignant  reserve  until  the  death  of  Fatima,  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  several  months.  He  then  paid  tardy 
homage  to  Abu  Beker,  but,  in  so  doing,  upbraided  him  with 
want  of  openness  and  good  faith  in  managing  the  election  with- 
out his  privity ;  a  reproach  which  the  reader  will  probably  think 
not  altogether  unmerited.  Abu  Beker,  however,  disavowed  all 
intrigue,  and  declared  he  had  accepted  the  sovereignty  merely 
to  allay  the  popular  commotion;  and  was  ready  to  lay  it  down 
whenever  a  more  worthy  candidate  could  be  found  who  would 
unite  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Ali  was  seemingly  pacified  by  this  explanation;  but  he 
spumed  it  in  his  heart,  and  retired  in  disgust  into  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  taking,  with  him  his  two  sons,  Hassan  and  Hosein; 
the  only  descendants  of  the  prophet.  From  these  have  sprung 
a  numerous  progeny,  who  to  this  day  are  considered  noble,  and 
wear  green  turbans  as  the  outwara  sign  of  their  illustrious 
lineage. 

CHAPTER  n. 
On  assuming  the  supreme  authority,  Abu  Beker  refused  to 
take  the  title  of  king  or  prince;  several  of  the  Moslems  hailed 
him  as  God's  vicar  on  earth,  but  he  rejected  the  appellation;  he 
was  not  the  vicar  of  God,  he  said,  but  of  his  prophet,  whose 
plans  and  wishes  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  out  and  fulfil.     "  fc 
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80  doiog,"  added  he,  ^'  I  will  endeaTOur  to  avoid  ail  prejudice 
and  partiality.  Obey  me  only  so  far  as  I  obey  God  and  the 
prophet.  If  I  go  beyond  these  bounds,  I  have  no  authority 
over  you.    If  I  err,  set  me  right;  I  shall  be  open  to  conviction." 

He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  the  modest  title  of 
Caliph,  that  is  to  say,  successor,  by  which  the  Arab  sovereigns 
have  ever  since  been  designated.  They  have  not  all,  however, 
imitated  the  modesty  of  Abu  Beker,  in  calling  themselves  suc- 
cessors of  the  prophet;  but  many,  in  af^r  times,  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  title  of  Caliphs  and  Vicars  of  God,  and  his 
Shadow  upon  Earth.  The  supreme  authority,  as  when  exer- 
cised by  Mahomet,  united  the  civil  and  religious  functions  :  the 
C^ph  was  sovereign  and  pontiff. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  original  name  of  the 
newly-elected  Caliph  was  Abdallah  Athek  Ibn  Abu  Kahafa. 
He  was,  abo,  as  we  have  shown,  termed  Al  Seddek,  or  The 
Testifier  to  the  Truth,  from  having  maintained  the  verity  of 
Mahomet's  nocturnal  journey ;  but  he  is  always  named,  in  Mos- 
lem histories,  Abu  Beker — that  is  to  say.  The  Father  of  the 
Virgin,  his  daughter  Ayesha  being  the  only  one  of  the  prophet's 
wives  that  came  a  virgin  to  his  arms,  the  others  having  pre- 
viously been  in  wedlock. 

At  the  time  of  his  election,  Abu  Beker  was  about  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  tall,  and  well  formed,  though  spare,  with  a  florid 
complexion  and  thin  beard,  which  would  have  been  grey,  but 
that  he  tinged  it  after  the  Oriental  usage.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  judgment  and  discretion,  whose  wariness  and  manage' 
ment  at  times  almost  amoimted  to  craft;  yet  his  purposes 
appear  to  have  been  honest  and  unselfish,  directed  to  the  good 
of  the  cause,  not  to  his  own  benefit.  In  the  administration  of 
his  office  he  betrayed  nothing  of  sordid  worldliness.  Indifferent 
to  riches,  and  to  all  pomps,  luxuries,  and  sensual  indulgences, 
he  accepted  no  pay  for  his  services  but  a  mere  pittance,  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  Arab  establishment  of  the  simplest  kind,  in 
which  all  his  retinue  consisted  of  a  camel  and  a  black  slave. 
The  surplus  funds  accruing  to  his  treasury  he  dispensed  every 
Friday,  part  to  the  meritorious,  the  rest  to  the  poor,  and  was 
ever  ready,  from  his  own  private  means,  to  help  the  dis- 
tressed. On  entering  office  he  caused  his  daughter  Ayesha 
to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  to  stand  as 
a  record  against  him  should  he  enrich  himself  while  in  office. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  meiitcfy  however,  his  advent  to  power 
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was  attendecl  by  public  commotions.  Many  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  had  been  conyerted.  by  the  swoi^,  azid  it  needed  the  com- 
bined terroiFS  of  a  conqueror  and  a  prophet  to  maintain  them  in 
allegiance  to  the  £uth.  On  the  death  of  Mahomet,  therefore, 
they  spurned  at  the  authority  of  his  successor,  and  refused  to 
pay  the  Zaeat,  or  religious  contributions  of  tribute,  tithes, 
and  alms.  The  signal  of  revolt  flew  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until 
the  Islam  empire  suddenly  shrank  to  the  dtks  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
and  Tay^. 

A  strong  body  of  the  rebels  even  took  the  field  and  advaoiced 
upon  Medina.  They  were  led  on  by  a  powerful  and  popular 
Sheikh  named  Malee  Ibn  Nowirah.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
birth  and  great  valour,  an  excellent  horseman,  and  a  dis^guifibed 
poet —-all  great  ekams  on  Ar^b  admisraticMi.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  enviable  fcartune  of  h&viag  fer  wile  the  most  beantifol 
woman  in  all  Arabia. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  of  this  warrior-poet  and  his  urmy, 
Abu  Beker  hacrtened  to  fortify  the  city,  sending  the  women  and 
children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  the  loebs  and  cflfFems  of  the 
neighbouring  raountaifie. 

But  though  Mah<»net  was  dead,  the  sword  of  Islam  was  not 
buried  with  him,  and  Khaled  Ibn  Waled  now  stood  fiM*wsrd  to 
sustain  the  fame  acquired  by  former  acts  of  prowess^  He  was 
sent  out  against  the  leb^  at  the  head  of  a  hasty  lievy  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  eleven  banners.  'The  wary 
Abu  Beker,  with  whooi  discretion  kept  an  equal  pace  mA 
valour,  had  a  b^h  opinion  of  the  character  and  taiants  of  the 
reb^  chief,  and  hoped,  notwithstanding  hm  diction,  to  conquer 
him  by  kindness.  Khaled  was  instructed,  therefore,  dtoM 
Malec  fall  into  his  power,  to  treat  him  with  great  req^eet,  to  he 
lenient  to  the  vanquished,  and  to  endeavour^  by  gentle  means, 
to  win  all  back  to  the  standard  of  Islam. 

Khaled,  however^  was  a  downright  soldier,  who  had  no  IHnng 
£or  gentle  means.  Having  overcome  the  rebels  hi  a  pitchea 
battle,  he  overran  their  country,  giving  his  soldiery  permksion 
to  seize  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  vanquiehed^  and  make 
slaves  of  their  children. 

Among  the  prisoners  brought  into  his  presence  were  Mi^ee 
and  his  beauti&l  vrife.  The  beauty  of  the  latter  dazzled  the 
eyes  even  of  the  rough  soldier,  but  probably  hardened  hii 
heart  against  her  husband. 

"  Why,"  demanded  he  of  Malee,  **  do  you  refuse  to  pay  the 
Zacat  r 
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''  Because  I  can  praj  to  €rod  without  paying  tlieM  exactiona," 
was  the  reply. 

"Prayer,  without  alxx»,  is  of  do  avail,"  said  KhaledL 

^  Does  your  master  say  so  ?"  demanded  Malec,  haughtily. 

"My  master  r  echoed  Khaleda  <^And  is  he  not  thy  master 
likewise  ?     By  Allah,  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  ofif  thy  head !" 

"Are  these  also  the  ordeirs  dF  your  master ?"  re}ouied  Malee^ 
with  a  sneer. 

"Again  f  cried  Khaledy  in  a  fury.  <<  Smite  off  tlie  head  of 
tbisreheL'' 

His  ofi^is  interfered^  for  all  r^ected  the  prkoner ;  but  the 
rage  of  Khaled  was  not  to  he  appeased. 

"The  beauty  of  this  woman  kiUa  me,'*  said  Malec,  ngnifi- 
cantly,  pointing  to  his  wife. 

"  Nay  I"  cried  Khaled,  **  it  ia  Allah  who  kills  thee  because 
of  thine  aposta&y." 

"I  am  no  apostate,"  said  Malee;  ''I  profess  the  true 
fidth — -" 

It  was  too  lata ;  the  ssgnal  of  death  had  already  been  gireik 
Scurce  had  the  declaration  of  faith  passed  the  Hps  of  the  unfor- 
tnnate  Malec,  when  his  head  fell  beneath  the  scimetar  of  Derar 
Ibn  al  Aswar,  a  rough  soldier  after  Khaled*s  own  hear! 

Thb  sunmiary  exiacution,  to  which  the  beauty  of  a  wonaii 
was  alleged  as  the  maift  excitemeat,  gave  deep  eoocem  to 
Aba  Beker,  who  remarked,  that  the  prophet  had  paandoaed  erett 
Wacksa,  the  Ethiop,  the  slayer  of  his  unele  Hamza,  when  the 
culprit  made  profession  of  the  faith.  As  to  Omar,  he  declared 
tliat  Khaledy  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  ought  to  be 
stoned  to  death  for  adultery,  or  executed  for  the  murder  of  a 
Moslem.  The  politic  Abu  Beker,  however,^^  observed  that 
KLaled  had  sinneid  through  error  rather  than  intention.  ^  Shall 
V  added  he,  '^  sheathe  the  sword  of  Grod  ?  The  sword  whtcfa 
he  himself  has.  drawn  against  the  unbelieving  T' 

So  far  from  sheathing  the  sword,  we  find  it  Portly  afterwards 
employed  ia  an  io^rtant  service.  This  was  against  the  false 
prophet  Moseilmay  who,  eneonraged  by  the  impmnty  with 
which,  during  the  illness  of  Mahomet,  he  had  been  aaSkied  to 
propagate  his  doctrines,  had  increased  greatly  the  number  of 
his  proselytes  and  adherents,  and  held  a  kind  of  r^al  and  sacer- 
dotal sway  over  the  imporC^t  diy  and  fertile  province  o£  Y»» 
ZQaiDa,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Peraa. 

There  is  quite  a  flavour  of  romance  in  the  story  of  thia  tm^ 
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postor.  Among  those  dazzled  by  his  celebrity  and  charmed  by 
Bis  rhapsodical  effusions,  was  Sedjah,  wife  of  Abu  Cahdla,  a 
poetess  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  distinguished  among  the  Arabs 
for  her  personal  and  mental  charms.  She  came  to  see  Moseilma 
in  like  manner  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  witness  the 
wisdom  and  grandeur  of  King  Solomon.  They  were  inspired 
with  a  mutual  passion  at  the  first  interview,  and  passed  much  of 
their  time  together  in  tender,  if  not  religious  intercourse. 
Sedjah  became  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  her  lover,  and  caught 
from  him  the  imaginary  gift  of  prophecy.  He  appears  to  have 
caught,  in  exchange,  the  gift  of  poetry,  for  certain  amatory 
effusions,  addressed  by  him  to  his  beautiful  visitant,  are  still 
preserved  by  an  Arabian  historian,  and  breathe  all  the  warmth 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

This  dream  of  poetry  and  prophecy  was  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  Khaled  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Mo- 
sei'lma  sallied  forth  to  meet  him  with  a  still  greater  force.  A 
battle  took  place  at  Akreba,  not  far  from  the  capital  city  of 
Yamama.  At  the  onset  the  rebels  had  a  transient  success,  and 
twelve  hundred  Moslems  bit  the  dust.  Khaled,  however,  rallied 
his  forces ;  the  enemy  were  overthrown,  and  ten  thousand  cut 
to  pieces.  Moseilma  fought  with  desperation,  but  fell,  covered 
with  wounds.  It  is  said  his  death-blow  was  given  by  Wacksa, 
the  Ethiopian,  the  same  who  had  killed  Hamza,  imcle  of  Ma- 
homet, in  the  battle  of  Ohod,  and  that  he  used  the  self-same 
spear.  Wacksa,  since  his  pardon  by  Mahomet,  had  become  a 
zealous  Moslem. 

The  sundving  disciples  of  Moseilma  became  promptly  con- 
verted to  Islamism  under  the  pious  but  heavy  hand  of  Khaled; 
whose  late  offence  in  the  savage  execution  of  Malec  was  com- 
pletely atoned  for  by  his  victory  over  the  false  prophet.  He 
added  other  services  of  the  same  military  kind  in  this  critical 
juncture  of  public  affairs;  reinforcing  and  co-operating  with 
certain  commanders  who  had  been  sent  in  different  directions 
to  suppress  rebellions;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  prompt 
and  energetic  activity  that,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Caliphat,  order  was  restored,  and  tiie  empire  of  Islam 
re-established  in  Arabia. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  victory  of  Khaled  over  Moseihna, 
that  Ab^  Beker  undertook  to  gather  together,  from  written  and 
oral  sources,  tiie  precepts  and  revelations  of  the  Koran,  which 
hitherto  had  existed  partiy  in  scattered  documents,  and  partly 
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in  the  .memories  of  the  disciples  and  companions  of  the  prophet. 
He  was  greatly  urged  to  this  undertaking  by  Omar,  the  ardent 
zealot  for  the  faith.  The  latter  had  observed  with  aJarm  the 
number  of  veteran  companions  of  the  prophet  who  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  of  Akreba.  "  In  a  little  while,"  said  he,  "  all  the 
living  testifiers  to  the  faith,  who  bear  the  revelations  of  it  in 
their  memories,  will  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  so  many 
records  of  the  doctrines  of  Islam."  He  urged  Abu  Beker, 
therefore,  to  collect  from  the  surviving  disciples  all  that  they 
remembered;  and  to  gather  together  from  all  quarters  whatever 
parts  of  the  Koran  existed  in  writing.  The  manner  in  which 
Abu  Beker  proceeded  to  execute  this  pious  task  has  been  noticed 
in  the  preceding  volume ;  it  was  not,  however,  completed  imtil 
under  a  succeeding  Caliph. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  rebel  tribes  of  Arabia  being  once  more  brought  into 
allegiance,  and  tranquillity  establiuied  at  home,  Abu  Beker 
turned  his  thoughts  to  execute  the  injunction  of  the  prophet,  to 
propagate  the  faith  throughout  the  world  until  all  nations  should 
oe  converted  to  Islamism,  by  'persuasion  or  the  sword.  The 
moment  was  auspicious  for  such  a  gigantic  task.  The  long  and 
desolating  wars  between  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  emperors, 
though  now  at  an  end,  had  exhausted  those  once  mighly  powers, 
and  left  their  frontiers  open  to  aggression.  In  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  therefore,  Abu  Beker  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
great  enterprise  contemplated  by  Mahomet  in  his  latter  days — 
the  conquest  of  Syria. 

Under  this  general  name,  it  should  be  observed,  were  com- 
prehended the  countries  lying  between  the  Euplirates  and  the 
Mediterranean,  including  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.*  These 
countries,  once  forming  a  system  of  petty  states  and  kingdoms, 
each  with  its  own  government  and  monarch,  were  now  merged 
into  the  great  Byzantine  empire,  and  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  at  Constantinople. 

Syria  had  long  been  a  land  of  promise  to  the  Arabs.  They 
had  known  it  for  ages  by  the  intercourse  of  the  caravans,  and 
had  drawn  from  it  their  chief  supplies  of  com.  It  was  a  land 
of  abundance.     Part  of  it  was  devoted  to  agriculture  and 

*  Syria,  in  its  widest  Oriental  acceptation,  included  likewise  Meso- 
potamia, Chaldea,  and  even  Assyria,  the  whole  forming  what  in  Scrip- 
tural geography  was  denominated  Aram. 
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husbandry,  covered  with  fields  of  graiu,  with  vineyards  and 
trees  producing  the  finest  fruits;  with  pastures  well  stocked 
with  fiocks  and  herds.  On  the  Arabian  borders  it  had  cities, 
the  rich  marts  of  internal  trade ;  while  its  sei^rts,  though 
declined  from  the  ancient  splendour  and  pre-enunenoe  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  still  were  the  st^es  of  an  opulent  and  widelj 
extended  commerce. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Hegira^  the  fofiowing  summons 
was  sent  by  Abu.  Beker  to  the  chiefs  of  Arabia  Fetrea  and 
Arabia  Felix : — 

<(  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God  I  AbdaHah  Athdc 
Ibn  Abu  Kahafa  to  all  true  believers,  health,  ha^^nessy  and 
the  blessing  of  God.  Prsuse  be  to  GcmI,  and  to  Mahomet  his 
prophet !  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  intend  to  send  an  army 
of  the  faithful  into  Syria,  to  deliver  that  country  from  the 
infidels,  and  I  remind  you  that  to  fight  for  the  true  faith  is  to 
obey  God  I" 

There  needed  no  further  iadoeemeni  to  bring  to  hi^atandaid 
every  Arab  that  owned  a  horse  oir  a  eam^  or  eoukl  widd  a 
lane&  Eveiy  day  brought  some  ^letkh  to  Medina  at  the  head 
of  the  fighting  men  of  hi»  tiibey  and  before  long  tiie  fields 
round  the  city  wevet  studded  with  encampmeBfta.  Th»  comauuid 
of  the  aimy  was  given  to  Yezed  Ibn  Abo  Sofiaai.  The  tnm 
aooa  became  impaitieni  to  strike  th^r  sunburnt  tents  and  marn. 
''  Why  do  we  loiter?"  esied  they;  ^aB  oar  fightii^  men  are 
here ;  there  are  none  mtore  to  eome.  The  plains  of  Medina  are 
paiehed  and  baxe ;  there  is  no  food  far  man  or  steed.  Gxw  m 
the  word,  and  let  us  march  for  the  fruitful  land  of  Syria.'' 

Ab«  Beker  asaented  to  their  wishes.  From  the  brow  of  a 
hiU  he  Mviewed  the  army  oa  ike  point  of  depaortnre.  Tl» 
heart  of  the  Caliph  swelled  with  pious  exultation  aa  he  feekad 
down  upon  the  stimng  multitude ;  the  glittering  amy  of  anni; 
the  s^piiadKins  of  horaenea;  the  length^iing  line  of  eameh; 
and  called  to  mind  the  aeanty  hand&ii  that  usad  to  gadier  sound 
the  standard  of  the  preset.  Scarce  ten  years  had  diofMBd 
since  the  latter  had  been  driven  a  furtive  from  Mecca,  and  now 
a  mighty  host  aasembled  at  the  summons  of  his  sncceAsorr  aid 
distant  empioes  yuee^  threatened  by  the  awrord  of  Ishun.  FiM 
with  these  thoughts,  he  Hffced  up  his  voice  and  peayedt  te  God 
to  make  these  troops  valiant  and  victorious.  Then  giving  the 
wor#  to  march^  the  tents  were  struck,  the  camels  lad^  and  in 
a  little  while  the  army  poured  in  &  long  continuous  txain  V9if 
hill  and  valley. 
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Abu  Beker  aocompanied  them  on  foot  on  the  first  clay's 
march.  The  leaders  woiild  hare  dismounted  and  yielded  him 
their  steeds.  '^Nay,"  said  he,  *^ride  on.  You  are  in  the 
service  of  Allah.  As  for  me,  I  shall  he  rewarded  for  every 
step  I  take  in  his  cause." 

His  parting  charge  to  Yezed,  the  commander  of  the  army, 
iras  a  singular  mixture  of  severity  and  mercy. 

*^  Treat  youz  soldiers  vnth  kindness  and  coosideraticn ;  be 
just  in  all  your  dealings  with  them,  and  consult  their  feelings 
aud  opinions.  Fight  valiantly,  and  never  turn  your  back  ufK>n 
a  foe.  When  victorious  harm  not  the  agedy  and  protect  women 
and  children..  Destroy  not  the  palm-tree^  nor  fruit  trees  of 
any  kind ;  waste  not  the  cornfield  with  fire ;  nor  kill  any  cattle 
excepting  for  food.  Stand  faithfully  to  every  eovemnt  and 
promise ;  respect  all  religious  pers(Mis  who  live  in  hermitages 
or  conventSy  and  spare  their  edifices.  But  should  you  meet 
with  a  class  of  unbelievers  of  a  dififerent  kind,  who  go  about 
\nth  shaven  crowns,  and  belong  to  the  synagogue,  of  Satan,  he 
sore  you  cleave  their  skulk  unless  they  embracae  the  true  faith, 
or  render  tribute.^ 

Having  received  this  summary  charge,  Yessed  cotilinutd  his 
march  toward  Syria,  and  the  pious  Caliph  i-etumcd  to  Medina. 

The  prayers  which  the  latter  had  put  up  for  the  success  of 
the  army  appeared  to  he  successful.  Before  long  a  great  caval- 
cade of  horses,  mides,  and  camels,  laden  with  booty,  poured 
into  the  gates  of  Medina.  Yeaed  had  encountered,  on  tlie  con- 
fines^  of  Syria,  a  body  of  troops  detadied  by  the  Emperor 
Heradius  to  observe  mm,  and  had  defeated  them,  killiiig  the 
general  and  twelve  hundred  men.  He  had  hemi  equally  sue- 
eessful  in  various  subsequent  skirmishes.  All  the  booty  gained 
in  these  actions  had  been  sent  to  the  Caliph,  as  an  offering  by 
the  army  of  the  first  fruits  oi  the  harvest  of  Syria. 

Abu  Beker  sent  tidings  of  this  success  to  Mecea,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  calling  u^on  all  true  belieTCfs  to  press 
forward  in  the  career  of  vietory,  thus  prosperously  commenced. 

Another  army  was  soon  set  on  £oQt,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Seid  Ibn  KhaJed.  This  appointment,  however, 
not  b^ng  satisfactory  to  Omar,,  whose  opmions  and  wishes  had 
vast  we^hi  at  Medina,  Ayesha  prevailed  on  her  lather  to  invite 
Seid  to  resign,  and  to  a^^point  in  his  place  Amra  Ibn  al  Aass ; 
the  same  who  in  the  early  days  ci  the  faith  ridicvled  Mahomet 
and  his  doctrines  iaa  sawbal  verses  i  hut  who,  siaee»  his  eon- 
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version  to  tslamism,  had  risen  to  eminence  in  its  service,  and 
was  one  of  its  most  valiant  and  efficient  champions. 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Moslems  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
holy  war,  that  Seid  Ibn  Khaled  cheerfully  resigned  his  command, 
and  enlisted  under  the  standard  which  he  had  lately  reared. 

At  the  departure  of  the  army  Abu  Beker,  who  was  excellent 
at  counsel,  and  fond  of  bestowing  it,  gave  Anun  a  code  of  con- 
duct for  his  government ;  admonishing  him  to  live  righteously, 
as  a  dying  man  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  accountable  for  all 
things  in  a  future  state.  That  he  should  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  private  concerns  of  others ;  and  should  forbid  his  men 
all  religious  disputes  about  events  and  doctrines  of  the  '^  times 
of  ignorance  ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  times  antecedent  to  Mahomet; 
but  should  enforce  the  diligent  reading  of  the  Koran,  which 
contained  all  that  was  necessary  for  them  to  know. 

As  there  would  now  be  large  bodies  of  troops  in  Syria,  and 
various  able  commanders,  Abu  Beker,  in  maturing  the  plan  of 
his  campaign,  assigned  them  different  points  of  action.  Aniru 
was  to  draw  toward  Palestine;  Abu  Obeidah  to  undertake 
Emessa;  Seid  Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  Damascus;  and  Serhil  Ibn 
Hasan,  the  country  about  the  Jordan.  They  were  all  to  act 
as  much  as  possible  in  concert,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  case  of 
need.  When  together  they  were  all  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
Abu  Obeidah,  to  whom  was  given  the  general  command  in 
Syria.  This  veteran  disciple  of  the  prophet  stood  high,  as  we 
have  shown,  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Abu  Beker,  having 
been  one  of  the  two  whom  he  had  named  as  worthy  of  tbe 
Caliphat.  He  was  now  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  zealously  devoted 
to  the  cause,  yet  one  with  whom  the  sword  of  faith  was  sheathed 
in  meekness  and  humanity;  perhaps  the  cautious  Abu  Beker 
thought  his  moderation  would  be  a  salutary  check  to  the  head- 
long valour  of  the  fanatical  soldiers  of  Islam. 

While  this  grand  campaign  was  put  in  operation  against  the 
Roman  possessions  in  Syria,  a  minor  force  was  sent  to  invade 
Irak.  This  province,  which  included  the  ancient  Chaldea  and 
the  Babylonia  of  Ptolemy,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Susiana 
or  Ehurzestan  and  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and  Medea,  on  the 
north  by  part  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
Deserts  of  Sham  or  Syria  and  by  a  part  of  Arabia  Deserta. 
It  was  a  region  tributary  to  the  Persian  monarch,  and  so  far  a 
part  of  his  dominions.  The  campaign  in  this  quarter  was  con- 
nded  to  Khaled,  of  whose  prowess  Abu  Beker  had  an  exalted 
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opinion,  and  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  a  moderate 
force  in  one  of  the  rehellious  provinces  which  he  had  brought 
into  subjection.  The  Caliph's  letter  to  him  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect.  ^*  Turn  thee  toward  Arabian  Irak !  The  conquest 
of  Hira  and  Cufa  is  intrusted  to  thee.  After  the  subjection  of 
those  lands,  turn  thee  against  Aila,  and  subdue  it  with  God's 
help !" 

Hira  was  a  kingdom  to  the  west  of  Babylonia,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Syrian  Desert :  it  had  been  founded  by  a  race  of  Arabs, 
descendants  of  Kahtan,  and  had  subsisted  upwards  of  six 
hundred  years ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  had  been  under 
a  line  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Mondar ;  who  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  acted  as  their  lieutenants 
over  the  Arabs  of  Irak. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  many  Jacobite 
Christians  had  been  driven,  by  the  persecutions  and  disorders 
of  the  Eastern  church,  to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs  of 
Hira.  Their  numbers  had  been  augmented  in  subsequent 
times  by  fugitives  from  various  quarters,  until,  shortly  before 
the  birui  of  Mahomet,  the  King  of  Hira  and  all  his  subjects 
had  embraced  Christianity. 

Much  was  said  of  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  which  bore 
the  same  name  with  the  kingdom.  Here  were  two  palaces  of 
extraordinary  magnificence,  the  beauty  of  one  of  which,  if  Ara- 
bian legends  spesdk  true,  was  fatal  to  the  architect ;  for  the  king, 
fearing  that  he  might  build  one  still  more  beautiful  for  some  other 
monarch,  had  him  thrown  headlong  from  the  tower. 

Ehaled  acted  with  his  usual  energy  and  success  in  the 
invasion  of  this  kingdom.  With  ten  thousand  men  he  be- 
sieged the  city  of  Hira ;  stormed  its  palaces ;  slew  the  king  in 
battle ;  subdued  the  kingdom ;  imposed  on  it  an  annual  tribute 
of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  first  tribute  ever  levied 
by  Moslems  on  a  foreign  land,  and  sent  the  same,  with  the 
son  of  the  deceased  king,  to  Medina. 

He  next  carried  his  triumphant  arms  against  Aila,  defeated 
Hormuz,  the  Persian  governor,  and  sent  his  crown,  with  a  fifth 
part  of  the  booty,  to  the  Caliph.  The  crown  was  of  great 
value,  being  one  of  the  first  class  of  those  worn  by  the  seven 
vicegerents  of  the  Persian  "  King  of  Kings."  Among  the 
trophies  of  victory  sent  to  Medina  was  an  elephant.  Three 
other  Persian  generals  and  governors  made  several  attempts, 
with  powerful  armies,  to  check  the  victorious  career  of  Khaled, 
but  were  alike  defeated.     City  after  city  fell  into  his  hands ; 
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aotUng  seemed  capable  of  wii^isUndiiig  his  arms.  Ilntmg 
liis  yictorioiis  standard  on  the  hook  of  the  £a(>faBrates,  he  wrote 
to  the  Persuui  monarch,  calliog  upon  him  to  emfanaoe  the  fiuth 
or  pay  tribute.  *^  If  jo«  rei^se  both,"  added  he,  *^  I  will  come 
spoil  you  with  a  host  who  love  death  as  much  as  yon.  do  life." 
The  repeated  convoys  of  booty  sent  by  Khaled  to  Medoia 
after  his  several  victories,  the  sight  of  captured  crowns  and 
captured  princes,  and  of  the  firit  tribute  imposed  on  foreign 
k»ds,  had  excited  the  public  exaltation  to  an  vBcommea  de- 
gree. Abu  Beker  especially  took  pride  in  his  Bxkdffmmeai^; 
considering  them  proofs  of  his  own  sagacity  «id  Ibresigbt, 
whidi  he  httd  fl^bown  in  refusing  to  punish  him  with  death  mm 
ftroogly  urged  to  do  so  by  Omar.  As  victory  after  victory 
was  announced,  and  train  aner  train  laden  with  spoils  crowded 
the  gates  of  Medina,  he  joyed  to  see  his  anticipations  so  far 
outstripped  by  die  deeds  of  this  headlong  wairior.  ^By 
Allah !"  exdatmed  he,  in  an  ecstasy,  '^  wjpmankfnd  is  too  wesk 
to  giv«  birth  to  another  Khakd." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  exultation  of  the  Caliph  ov^  the  trinmpha  in  Irak  wss 
checked  by  tidings  of  a  difimnt  tone  from  the  amy  in  Syria. 
Abu  Obeidah,  who  had  the  geoenl  command,  waiKtsd  the  boU- 
aess  and  enterprise  requisite  to  an  invading  general.     A  partisl 
defeat  of  some  of  his  voops  discouraged  him,  and  he  heaid  with 
disquiet  of  vast  hosts  whtch  fA»  Emperor  Heraclius  was  assem- 
bling to  overwhelm  him.     His  letters  to  the  Caliph  partodc  of 
the  anxiety  and  per^ezity*of  hb  mind.     Abu  Beker,  whose 
generally  sober  mind  was  dassded  at  the  time  by  the  daiiog 
exploits  of  Khaled,  was  annoyed  at  finding  that,  wfaila  the  latter 
was  dashing  forward  in  a  brilliant  career  of  oooqueat  in  Ink, 
Abu  Obeidbh  was  merely  standii^  on  the  defensive  in  Sjm- 
In  the  vexation  of  the  moment,  he  regretted  that  ha  had  in- 
trusted the  invasion  of  the  latter  country  to  one  who  appeared 
to  him  a  nerveless  man ;   and  he  ferthwith  sent  missives  to 
Khaled,  ordering  him  to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  hik 
to  his  subordinate  generals,  and  repair,  in  all  haste,>  to  aid  the 
armies  in  Syria,  and.  take  the  eenond  command  there.    Kfaskd 
obeyed  the  orders  with  his  usual  promptness.    Leaving  his  annj 
under  the  charge  of  Mosenna  Iba  Haiis,  he  put  hims^  at  tfe 
head  of  fiftbeen  hundred  horse,  and  spurred  over  the  Sjiitn 
borders  to  join  the  Moslem  host,  which  he  learned^  while  on  tke 
way,  was  drawing  toward  the  Christian  city  of  Bosnu 
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This  city,  the  jeador  will  recoUeoii  wa«  the  gwet  mart  <»i 
ihe  SytwA  frontier,  aaiMia]! j  viaited  by  Am  <»nvm,  and  where 
Ibhonet,  when  a  youth,  had  his  first  intenriew  widi  Sergias, 
the  Nestoma  nMnk,  from  whom  be  was  said  to  have  received 
instaruotiooe  in  the  Chostian  faith.  It  was  a  plaee  wsuaily  filled 
with  merchandise,  and  held  out  a  promise  of  great  booty ;  birt 
it  was  strongly  walled,  its  inhabitants  were  iofUML  to  arms,  and 
it  oonld  «t  any  time  pour  forth  twelve  thonsand  horse.  Its 
nry  naaae,  in  the  Syrian  tongue,  siguified  a  tower  of  safety- 
i^^inst  this  place  Abu  Obeidah  had  sent  Serphil  Ibn  Hasanah, 
a  Teteran  aecretaiy  of  Mahomet,  with  a  tzoop  of  ten  thousand 
horse.  Chi  his  approadb,  Romanus,  the  goyemor  of  die  city, 
aotwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  place  and  of  the  gamson, 
would  £ua  have  paid  tribute,  for  he  was  dismayed  by  the 
accounts  he  had  received  of  the  £uiatie  seal  and  inresistiUe 
valour  of  the  Moslems ;  but  Ins  people  were  stomt  of  heart,  and 
inosted  on  fighiing. 

The  venerable  Serjalnl,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  city,  csJIed 
upon  Allah  to  grant  the  victory  {mModsed  in  his  name  by  his 
sposde ;  and  to  establish  the  trath  of  his  unity  by  confounding 
its  <^poeei)s.  His  prayers  apparently  weie  of  no  avail  Squad- 
ron after  squadrcm  of  horseoMa  wheded  down  from  liie  gates  of 
Bosra,  attacked  the  Moslems  on  every  side^  thuew  them  into 
confusion,  and  made  great  slaughter.  Overwhelmed  by  nrnm- 
bers,  Serjabil  was  about  to  order  a  retreat,  when  a  great  cioud 
of  dust  gave  notice  of  another  army  at  hand. 

Tbere  was  a  momentary  pause  on  both  sides,  but  the  shont 
of  Allah  Ac^barl  Allali  A(£bar1  resounded  tfaroush  the  Mos- 
lem host,  as  the  eagle  banner  of  Khaled  was  deeened  through 
the  dottd.  That  warrior  came  galloping  to  the  field,  i^  the 
head  of  hia  tnx^  of  horsemen,  all  covered  with  dust.  Charging 
the  foe  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  he  drove  them  back 
to  the  city,  and  planted  his  standard  before  the  walb. 

The  battle  over,  Sffirjabil  would  have  embraced  his  deliverer, 
who  was  likewise  his  ancient  friend,  but  Khaled  regarded  him 
r^HXMichfully.  ^^  What  madness  possessed  thee,"  said  he,  *^  to 
attack  with  thy  handful  of  horsemen  a  fortress  girt  with  stone 
walls  and  thronged  with  soldiers  ?'* 

^^  I  acted,"  said  Seijabil,  '^  not  for  myself,  but  at  the  com- 
mand of  Abu  Obeidah." 

^*  Abu  Obeidah,*'  replied  Khaled,  bluntly,  ^'  is  a  very  worthy 
man»  but  he  knows  litde  of  warfare.** 

In  e&ct  the  army  of  Syria  soon  found  the  di£fei«iice  between 
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the  commanders.  The  soldiers  of  Khaled,  fatigued  with  a  hard 
march  and  harder  comhat,  snatched  a  hasty  repast,  and,  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  ground,  were  soon  asleep.  Khaled 
alone  took  no  rest ;  hut,  mounting  a  fresh  horse,  prowled  all 
night  round  the  city  and  the  camp,  fearing  some  new  irruption 
from  the  foe. 

At  dayhreak  he  roused  his  army  for  the  morning  prayer. 
Some  of  the  troops  performed  their  ablutions  with  water,  others 
with  sand.  Khaled  put  up  the  matin  prayer :  then  every  man 
grasped  his  weapon  and  sprang  to  horse,  tor  the  gates  of  Bosra 
were  already  poiuing  foi-th  their  legions.  The  eyes  of  Khaled 
kindled  as  he  saw  them  prancing  down  into  the  plain,  and  glit- 
tering in  the  rising  sun.  "  These  infidels,"  said  he,  "  think  us 
weary  and  wayworn,  but  they  will  be  confounded.  Forward  to 
the  nght,  for  the  blessing  of  Allah  is  with  us  !" 

As  the  armies  approached  each  other,  Romanus  rode  in  ad- 
vance of  his  troops,  and  defied  the  Moslem  chief  to  single  com- 
bat. Khaled  advanced  on  the  instant.  Romanus,  however, 
instead  of  levelHng  his  lance,  entered  into  a  parley  in  an  under 
tone  of  voice.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  Mahometan  at  heart, 
and  had  incurred  g^at  odiimi  among  the  people  of  the  place 
by  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  pay  tribute.  He  now 
offered  to  embrace  Islamism,  and  to  return  and  do  his  best  to 
yield  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  on  condition  of 
security  for  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Khale^  readily  assented  to  the  condition,  but  suggested  that 
they  should  exchange  a  few  dry  blows,  to  enable  Romanus 
to  return  to  the  city  with  a  better  grace,  and  prevent  a  sus- 
picion of  collusion.  Romanus  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  with 
no  great  relish,  for  he  was  an  arrant  craven.  He  would  to 
have  made  a  mere  feint  and  flourish  of  weapons;  but  Khaled 
had  a  heavy  hand  and  a  kindling  spirit,  and  dealt  such 
hearty  blows,  that  he  would  have  severed  the  other  in  twain,  or 
cloven  him  to  the  saddle,  had  he  struck  with  the  edge  instead  of 
the  flat  of  the  sWord. 

''  Softly,  softly,"  cried  Romanus.  "  Is  this  what  you  call 
sham  fighting;  or  do  you  mean  to  slay  me?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Khaled,  "  but  we  must  lay  on  our 
blows  a  little  roughly,  to  appear  in  earnest." 

Romanus,  battered  and  bruised,  and  wounded  in  several 
places,  was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  army  with  his  life.  He  now 
extolled  the  prowess  of  Khaled,  and  advised  the  citizens  to  ne- 
gotiate a  surrender;  but  they  upbraided  him  with  his  cow- 
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ardice,  stripped  him  of  his  command,  and  made  him  a  prisoner 
m  his  own  house;  suhstituting  in  his  place  the  general  who  had 
come  to  them  with  reinforcements  from  the  Emperor  Heraclius. 

The  new  governor,  as  his  first  essay  in  command,  sallied  in 
advance  of  the  army,  and  defied  Khaled  to  comhat.  Abda- 
'Irahman,  son  of  the  Caliph,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  begged 
of  Khaled  the  honour  of  being  his  champion.  His  request  be- 
ing granted,* he  rode  forth,  well  armed,  to  the  encounter.  The 
combat  was  of  short  duration.  At  the  onset  the  governor 
was  daunted  by  the  fierce  countenance  of  the  youthful  Moslem, 
and  confounded  by  the  address  with  which  he  managed  his 
horse  and  wielded  his  lance.  At  the  first  wound  he  lost  all 
presence  of  mind,  and  turning  the  reins,  endeavoured  to  escape 
by  dint  of  hoof.  His  steed  was  swiftest,  and  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  his  forces.  The  impetuous 
youth  spurred  after  him,  cutting  and  slashing,  right  and  left, 
and  hewing  his  way  with  his  scimetar. 

Khaled,  delighted  with  his  valour,  but  alarmed  at  his  peril, 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  charge.  To  the  fight!  to  the 
fight!  Paradise !  Paradise !  was  the  maddening  cry.  Horse 
was  spurred  against  horse;  man  grappled  man.  The  desperate 
conflict  was  witnessed  from  the  walls,  and  spread  dismay 
through  the  city.  The  bells  rang  alarums,  the  shrieks  of  wojnen 
and  children  mingled  with  the  prayers  and  chants  of  priests 
and  monks  moving  in  procession  through  the  streets. 

The  Moslems,  too,  called  upon  Allah  for  succour,  mingling 
prayers  and  execrations  as  they  fought.  At  length  the  troops 
of  Bosra  gave  way;  the  squadrons  that  had  sallied  forth  so 
gloriously  in  the  moraing,  were  driven  back  in  broken  and 
headlong  masses  to  the  city;  the  gates  were  hastily  swung  to 
and  barred  after  them  ;  and,  while  they  panted  with  fatigue 
and  terror  behind  their  bulwarks,  the  standards  and  banners  of 
the  cross  were  planted  on  the  battlements,  and  couriers  were 
sent  ofi^  imploring  reinforcements  from  the  emperor. 

Night  closed  upon  the  scene  of  battle.  The  stifled  groans  of 
wounded  warriors,  mingled  with  the  wailings  of  women,  and  the 
prayers  of  monks  and  friars,  were  heard  in  the  once  joyful 
streets  of  Bosra ;  while  sentinels  walked  the  rounds  of  the  Arab 
camp  to  guard  it  against  the  desperation  of  the  foe. 

Abda'lrahmau  commanded  one  of  the  patrols.  Walking  his 
round  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  city  walls,  he  beheld  a  man 
come  stealthily   forth,    the   embroidery   of  whose   garments. 
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fainilj  glittering  in  the  starlight,  betrayed  him  to  be  a  penon 
of  consequence.  The  lance  of  Abda'lranman  was  at  his  breast, 
when  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  Romanus,  and  demanded  to 
be  led  to  Kbaled.  On  entering  the  tent  of  that  leader,  he  in- 
veighed against  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  from  the 
people  of  Bosra,  and  invoked  vengeance.  They  had  confined 
him  to  his  house,  but  it  was  built  against  the  wall  of  the  dtj. 
He  had  caused  his  sons  and  servants,  therelbre^  to  break  a  hole 
through  it,  bj  which  he  had  issued  forth,  and  hj  which  he 
offered  to  introduce  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  might  throw  open 
the  dty  gates  to  the  army. 

His  offer  was  instantly  accepted,  and  Abda'Irahman  was  in- 
trusted with  the  dangerous  enterprise.  He  took  with  him  a 
hundred  picked  men,  and,  conducted  by  Romanus,  entered  in 
the  dead  of  night,  by  the  breach  in  the  wall,  into  the  house  of 
the  traitor.  Here  they  were  refreshed  with  fbod,  and  disguised 
to  look  like  the  soldiers  oi  the  garrison.  Abdalrabman  then 
divided  them  into  feur  bands  of  twenty-five  men  each ;  three  of 
which  he  sent  in  different  Sections,  with  orders  to  keep  quiet 
until  he  and  his  followers  should  give  the  signal-shout  of  Alkk 
Achbar !  He  then  requested  Romanus  to  conduct  him  to  the 
'  quarters  of  the  governor,  who  had  fled  the  fight  with  him  that 
day.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  traitor,  he  and  his  twen^-fivc 
men  passed  with  noiseless  steps  through  the  streets.  Most  of 
the  unfortunate  people  of  Bosra  had  sunk  to  sleep;  but  now  and 
tiien  the  groan  oi  some  woimded  warrior,  or  the  lament  of  some 
afflicted  woman,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  startled  the 
prowlers. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  eitadel  they  surprised  the  sentinels^ 
who  mistook  them  for  a  Mendly  patrol,  and  made  their  way  to 
the  governor's  chamber.  Romanus  entered  first,  and  summoned 
the  governor  to  receive  a  friend. 

"  What  friend  seeks  me  at  this  hour  of  the  night?** 

^'  Thy  friend  Abdalrahman,"  cried  Romanus,  with  malignant 
triumph ;  <^  who  comes  to  send  thee  to  hell !" 

The  wretehed  poltroon  would  have  fled.  "Nay,"  cried 
Abda'Irahman,  '^  you  escape  me  not  a  second  time !"  and  widi 
a  blow  of  his  sciinetar  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  He  then  gave 
the  signal  shout  of  Allah  Achbar !  It  was  repeated  by  his 
followers  at  the  portal ;  echoed  by  the  other  parties  in  <£fi»reDt 
quarters ;  the  city  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  legions  of 
K  haled  and  Serjabil  rushed  in,  and  the  whole  city  resounded 
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with  th^  cnes  of  AUnh  Achbar!  The  inbahiUiits,  staHl^d 
from  tbeir  eleep,  hastened  forth  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
upfoar,  but  were  out  down  at  their  thresholda,  and  a  horrible 
carnage  took  place,  until  there  was  a  general  cry  for  quarter 
Then,  in  eompUanee  with  one  of  the  precepta  of  MsJiome^ 
Khaled  put  a  stop  to  the  9laughter>  and  reoeived  the  vurviyoifi 
under  th9  yoke. 

The  savage  tumult  b^ing  appeased,  the  unhappy  inhabitants 
of  Bo«ra  inquired  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  si;m^ 
prised  Khaled  hesitated  to  expose  the  baseness  of  Ronoanus^ 
iut  the  tmitoir  gloried  in  his  shame^  and  in  the  v^ngeanee  he 
bad  wreaked  upon  formav  fiiends.  "  Twas  IV  cried  hoi  with 
^DQoniac  exultation,  ^^  I  r^ouno^  ye  both  in  ibis  world  SAd 
4m  next»  X  dony  hiin  who  was  erucified«  and  despise  his  wor- 
sbippoTS,  J  ehooso  ]sbtm  for  my  faith,,  the  Caaba  for  my 
temple^  the  Moshms  for  my  brethren,  Mahomot  for  my  piK^phet ; 
^4 1  bear  witness  that  th^re  is  but  ono  only  God,  whg  ba9  oo 
parlper  in  hm  poww  and  g^^" 

Having  made  this  full  recantation  of  his  old  faith  apd  p?ofes« 
^  of  U»  now,  'm  fidiUmont  of  bi9  tmt(@«ous  eompaol*  the 
iposta(»  dopairt^d  from  Bosrm  followed  by  tbo  oi^acratioDS  of  its 
^bitaiitf^  asc¥)«^  whom  he  durst  no  longer  abide ;  and  KbaM, 
^l^b^wigh  be  diMps«4  bim.  in  bis  heart,  a|^<»Atod  a  g^ajrd  ^ 
P^^tect  U«  prqjfcprty  f^m  plunder* 

CHAPTER  V, 
Ths  eaptxiro  of  Bos^a  increased  the  a»»l;4tion  and  dating  of 

the  Moslems,  and  Khaled  now  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Da-* 

wwcos.  This  renowned  aod  beautiful  oity,  one  of  the  Jai^est 
^  mosl  niagpij£oent  of  the  Ea«t»  and  reputed  to  be  the  olde^ 
10  the  woAii,  i4ood  iu  a  vitm  of  wond^ul  ri^ness  and  f#rtility» 
covered  with  gro¥eft  and  gardeoiJfc  aud  bounded  by  an  ampin** 
wisfttie  of  hiU9,  A#  (diirUi  of  MoMOt  Jvohwwwi  A  rivop,  oallej 
yj^  aftdftPt*  Cbrysca^rboa,  or  the  sjbveam  of  gold,  flow* 
^ugh  this  pbun.  feeding  the  oanaU  and  watercourses  of  ita 
9Me«5,  and  the  foi^ntauia  ot  the  oity, 

The  comnierco  of  the  place  bespoke  |be  lujw^iawe  of  <Jho 
^  dealing  in  wine*,  lilfes,  wool,  prunes,  rai«u^  figs  of  unri- 
^4  flaiFOttTi  awaet^tMeatfii  watery  asul  perfumos,  The  fi^lda 
VSI9  covarod  with  odoriforoua  ftower«»  and  tbe  rose  of  l>a«»afeiia 
JW  booaoie  famoua  throughout  the  world.  Tbi»  is  one  of  tbe 
w,  the  very  £ftw,  dties  famoui  in  AQ«baut  timai  whiob  rtU) 

c  2 
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retain  a  trace  of  ancient  delights.  *'  The  citron/'  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "  perfumes  the  air  for  many  miles  round  the  city,  and 
the  fig-trees  are  of  vast  size.  The  pomeg^nate  and  orange 
grow  in  thickets.  There  is  the  trickling  of  water  on  every 
hand.  Wherever  you  go  there  is  a  trotting  hrook,  or  a  full 
and  silent  stream  heside  the  track ;  and  you  have  frequently  to 
cross  from  one  vivid  green  meadow  to  another  hy  fording,  or  by 
little  hridges.  These  streams  are  all  from  the  river  heloved  by 
Naaman  of  old.  He  might  well  ask  whether  the  Jordan  was 
hetter  than  Pharpar  and  Ahana,  the  rivers  of  Damascus." 

In  this  city,  too,  were  invented  those  silken  stufPs  called 
damask,  from  the  place  of  their  origin,  and  those  swords  and 
scimetars  proverbial  for  their  matchless  temper. 

When  Khaled  resolved  to  strike  for  this  great  prize,  he  had 
hut  fifteen  hundred  horse,  which  had  followed  him  from  Irak, 
in  addition  to  the  force  which  he  found  with  Serjabil ;  having, 
however,  the  general  command  of  the  troops  in  Syria,  he  wrote 
to  Abu  Oheidah  to  join  him  with  his  army,  amounting  to  thirty- 
seven  thousand  men. 

The  Moslems,  accustomed  to  the  aridity  of  the  desert,  gazed 
with  wonder  and  delight  upon  the  rich  plain  of  Damascui^.  As 
they  wound  in  lengthening  files  along  the  hanks  of  the  shining 
river,  through  verdant  and  flowery  fields,  or  among  groves  and 
vineyards  and  blooming  gardens,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
already  realising  the  paradise  promised  by  the  prophet  to  true 
believers ;  but  when  the  fanes  and  towers  of  Damascus  rose  to 
sight  from  among  tufted  bowers,  they  broke  forth  into  shouts  of 
transport. 

Heraclius,  the  emperor,  was  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  hii 
Syrian  dominions,  when  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Arabs 
upon  the  city  of  Damascus.  He  supposed  the  troops  of  Khaled, 
however,  to  be  a  mere  predatory  band,  intent,  as  usual,  on 
hasty  ravage,  and  easily  repulsed  when  satisfied  with  plunder; 
and  he  felt  little  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  knowing  it  io 
be  very  populous,  strongly  fortified,  and  well  garrisoned.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  with  despatching  a  general,  named 
Calotis,  with  five  thousand  men,  to  r^pforce  it. 

In  passing  through  the  country,  Caloiis  found  the  people 
flying  to  castles  and  other  strongholds,  and  putting  them  in  a 
state  of  defence.  As  he  approached  Baalbec,  the  women  came 
forth  with  dishevelled  hair,  wringing  their  hands,  and  uttering 
cries  of  despair.     ^' Alas !"  cried  they,  '^  the  Arabs  OTerrun 
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laud,  and  nothing  can  withstand  them.  Aracah  and  Sachnah, 
and  Tadmor  and  Bosra,  have  fallen,  and  who  shall  protect 
Damascus!*' 

Caloiis  inquired  the  force  of  the  invaders. 

They  knew  hut  of  the  troops  of  Khaled,  and  answered, 
"Fifteen  hundred  horse.*' 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  Caloiis ;  "  in  a  few  days  I  will  re- 
turn with  the  head  of  Khaled  on  the  point  of  this  good  spear." 

He  arrived  at  Damascus  before  the  Moslem  army  came  in 
sight,  and  the  same  self-confidence  marked  his  proceedings. 
Arrogating  to  himself  the  supreme  command,  he  would  have 
deposed  and  expelled  the  former  governor,  Azrail,  a  meritorious 
old  soldier,  well  beloved  by  the  people.  Violent  dissensions 
immediately  arose,  and  the  city,  instead  of  being  prepared  for 
defence,  was  a  prey  to  internal  strife. 

In  the  heignt  of  these  tumults,  the  army  of  Khaled,  forty 
thousand  strong,  being  augmented  by  that  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
was  descried  marching  across  the  plain.  The  sense  of  danger 
calmed  the  fury  of  contention,  and  the  two  governors  sallied 
forth,  with  a  great  part  of  the  garrison,  to  encounter  the 
invaders. 

Both  armies  drew  up  in  battle  array.  Khaled  was  in  front 
of  the  Moslem  line,  and  with  him  was  his  brother  in  arms, 
Derar  Ibn  al  Azwar.  The  latter  was  mounted  on  a  fine  Arabian 
mare,  and  poised  a  ponderous  lance,  looking  a  warrior  at  all 
points.  Khaled  regarded  him  with  friendly  pride,  and  resolved 
to  ^ve  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  For  this 
purpose  he  detached  him  with  a  small  squadron  of  horse  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  enemy.  "  Now  is  the  time,  Derar,"  cried  he. 
"to  show  thyself  a  man,  and  emulate  the  deeds  of  thy  father 
and  other  illustrious  soldiers  of  the  faith.  Forward  in  the 
righteous  cause,  and  Allah  will  protect  thee." 

Derar  levelled  his  lance,  and  at  the  head  of  his  handful  ot 
followers  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe.  In  the  first 
encounter  four  horsemen  fell  beneath  his  arm ;  then  wheeling 
off,  and  soaring  as  it  were  into  the  field  to  mark  a  different 
quarry,  he  charged  vrith  his  little  troop  upon  the  foot  soldiers, 
slew  six  with  his  own  hand,  trampled  down  others,  and  pro- 
duced great  confusion.  The  Christians,  however,  recovered 
from  a  temporary  panic,  and  opposed  him  with  overwhelming 
numbers  and  Roman  discipline.  Derar  saw  the  inequality  of 
the  fight,  and  having  glutted  his  martial  fury,  showed  the  Arab 
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4eitei4t3r  hi  T^lMftl>  makings  hln  w&y  back  «afely  to  the  Ifotlan 
«nai}%  by  whom  he  was  received  with  aeclaination. 

Abda'kahmaii  gave  a  similar  proof  of  fieiy  coure^ ;  hoi  his 
cavalry  was  received  by  a  battalion  ot  intaiilry  arranged  'm 
l^ldattt  wit^  extended  speafft,  while  stoneH  and  darts  hurled 
from  a  distance  galled  both  horse  and  ridef.  tte  alsoi  afi;er 
maMbg  a  daring  anatdt  and  fiuddeti  Caindge,  relu^d  \]^n  the 
spur  «tid  rejoin^  the  turmy. 

Khded  now  emulated  the  prowess  of  his  fiends,  and  career- 
ing in  fttmX  of  the  enemy,  launched  a  gtoeral  defiance  to  single 
tombat. 

Itie  jeiilonsies  of  the  two  Christian  commanders  continued  in 
the  field.  AtftSl,  turning  to  CaloilS,  taunted  him  to  accept  the 
diallehge  HA  a  matter  of  course ;  seeing  Tie  was  sent  to  protect 
the  country  in  this  hour  of  danger. 

the  Vftunting  of  CaloOs  was  at  an  end.  fie  had  no  indiDa- 
tion  for  so  dose  a  fight  with  such  an  enemy,  but  pride  would 
not  ^mit  him  to  refuse.  He  entered  into  the  oonflict  with  a 
Ikint  heart,  and  in  a  short  time  would  have  retreated,  but 
Khaled  wheeled  between  htm  and  his  dtmy.  He  then  fought 
with  desperation,  and  the  contest  was  furious  on  bo&  sides, 
until  Caiotis  beheld  his  blood  streaming  down  bis  armour.  His 
heart  failed  him  at  the  sight ;  his  strength  flagged  ;  he  f/)ugbt 
merely  on  the  defensive.  Khaled,  perceiving  this,  suddenly 
closed  with  him,  shifted  his  )ance  to  his  len  hand,  graq^ea 
Ctdofls  witii  the  right,  dragged  him  out  of  the  saddle,  and  bore 
him  off  captive  to  the  Moslem  host,  who  rent  the  air  with 
triumphant  shouts. 

Mounting  a  fresh  horse,  Khaled  prepiared  agflun  for  battle. 

"Tarry,  my  friend,**  cried  Derar^  ** repose  Ayself  for  a 
time,  and  I  will  take  tiby  place.^' 

"  Oh,  Derar,"  replied  Khaled,  "he  who  labours  to-day  shall 
r^t  to  morrow.  There  will  be  repose  sufficient  amidit  the 
delights  of  paradise !" 

When  about  to  tetum  to  the  field,  Caloiis  demanded  a  mo- 
ment's audience,  and  making  use  of  the  traitor  Komanus  as  an 
interpreter,  advised  Khaled  to  bend  all  his  efforts  against  AzraDt 
llie  former  governor  of  the  city,  whose  death  hie  said  would  be 
iihe  surest  means  of  gaining  the  victor)'.  Thus  a  spirit  of  envy 
induced  him  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  his  country  to  the  desixe 
of  injuring  a  rival. 

Khaled  was  wiilini:  to  take  advice  even  from  an  enemji 
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especiaUy  when  it  £ell  vol  -mth  his  own  humour ;  he  advanced, 
ikerefore^  m  fronts  ohalleoging  Asrai'i  loudly  by  name.  The 
latter  quickly  appesuped,  ivell  axmed  and  mounted,  and  with 
imdannted  beanug. 

The  contest  ^as  long  and  obstinate.  The  combatants 
passed  for  breath.  Khaled  oould  not  but  regard  his  adversary 
with  admintiOQ* 

*"  Thy  name,"  said  he,  ''k  AbolU  V  (Hiis  is  the  Arabic 
name  for  the  angel  of  death.) 

"  Azrail  18  my  aaaae,"  replied  ike  other. 

'^By  Allah!*'  replied  lUiided,  '^thy  namesake  is  at  hand, 
waitii^  to  carry  thy  soul  to  the  fire  of  Jdiennam !" 

They  renewed  the  figiit.  Azrail,  who  was  the  most  fleetly 
floounted,  being  sorely  pressed,  made  use  of  an  Arabian  strata- 
gem, and  giving  the  veins  to  his  steed  pretended  to  fly  the 
field.  Having  distanoed  his  adversary  and  fatigued  his  horse, 
,  he  suddenly  wheeled  about  and  returned  to  the  charge.  Khaled, 
however,  was  not  to  be  tratdone  in  stratagem.  Throwing*  him- 
self lightly  &^om  his  saddle  just  as  his  antagonist  came  galloping 
upon  him,  he  strudk  at  the  legs  of  his  i^rse,  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  and  took  his  rider  prisoner. 

The  magaanioriity  of  Khaled  was  not  equal  to  his  valour ; 
or  rath^  his  fanatical  zeal  overcame  all  generous  feelings.  He 
admired  Azrail  as  a  soldier;  but  detested  him  as  an  infldel. 
Placing  him  beside  his  late  rival  Caloiis,  he  called  upon  both 
to  renounce  Christianity  and  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam.  They 
persisted  in  a  ^m  refittal ;  upon  which  he  gave  the  signal,  and 
their  heads  w«re  struck  off  and  thrown  over  the  walls  into  the 
city,  a  £eac£ul  wanrning  to  the  inhabitants. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Th£  sii^;>e  of  Damascus  ooDtinued  with  increasing  rigour.  The 
inhahitants  were  embarrassed  and  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  their 
two  governors,  and  the  garrison  was  thinned  by  frequent  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  bravest  warriors  were  sure  to  fall.  At 
length  the  soldiers  ceased  to  sally  forth,  and  the  plaoe  became 
strictly  invested.  Khaled,  with  one  half  of  the  army,  drew  near 
to  the  walls  of  the  east  side;  while  Abu  Obeidah,  with  the  other 
half,  was  stationed  on  the  west.  The  inhabitants  now  attempted 
to  corrupt  lUialed,  offering  him  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and 
two  hundred  magnificent  damask  robes  to  raise  the  siege.  His 
reply  was,  that  diey  must  embrace  the  Islam  faith,  pay  tribute, 
or  fight  unto  the  death. 
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While  the  Arabs  lay  thus  encamped  round  the  city,  as  if 
watching  its  expiring  throes,  they  were  surprised  one  day  by  the 
unusual,  sound  of  shouts  of  joy  within  its  walls.  Sending  out 
scouts,  they  soon  learnt  the  astounding  intelligence  that  a  groat 
army  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place. 

The  besieged,  in  fact,  in  the  height  of  their  extremity,  had 
lowered  a  messenger  from  the  walls  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
bearing  tidings  to  the  emperor  at  Antioch  of  their  perilous  con- 
dition, and  imploring  prompt  and  efficient  succour.  Aware  for 
the  first  time  of  the  real  magnitude  of  the  danger,  Heraclius  de- 
spatched an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  their  relief,  led 
on  by  Werdan,  prefect  of  Emessa,  an  experienced  general. 

Khaled  would  at  once  have  marched  to  meet  the  foe;  alleging 
that  so  great  a  host  could  come  only  in  divisions,  which  might 
be  defeated  in  detail;  the  cautious  and  quiet  Abu  Obeidah, 
however,  counselled  to  continue  the  siege,  and  send  some  able 
officer  with  a  detachment  to  check  and  divert  the  advancing 
army.  His  advice  was  adopted,  and  Derar,  the  cherished  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Khaled,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose.  That 
fiery  Moslem  was  ready  to  march  at  once  and  attack  the  enemy 
with  any  handful  of  men  that  might  be  assigned  him;  but 
Exhaled  rebuked  his  inconsiderate  zeaJ.  "  We  are  expected," 
said  he,  "  to  fight  for  the  faith,  but  not  to  throw  ourselves  away." 
Allotting  to  his  friend,  therefore,  one  thousand  chosen  horsemen, 
he  recommended  to  him  to  hang  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy  and 
impede  their  march. 

The  fleetly  mounted  band  of  Derar  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
van  of  Werdan's  army,  slowly  marching  in  heavy  masses.  They 
were  for  hovering  about  it  and  harassing  it  in  the  Arab  manner, 
but  the  impetuous  valour  of  Derar  was  inflamed,  and  he  swore 
not  to  draw  back  a  step  vnthout  hard  fighting.  He  was 
seconded  by  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  who  reminded  the  troops  that 
a  handful  of  the  faithful  was  sufficient  to  defeat  an  army  of 
infidels.  _ 

The  battle-cry  was  given.  Derar,  with  some  of  his  choicest 
troops,  attacked  the  centre  of  the  army,  seeking  to  grapple  with 
the '  general,  whom  he  beheld  there,  surrounded  by  his  guard. 
At  the  very  onset  he  struck  down  the  prefect's  right-hand  man, 
and  then  his  standard-bearer.  Several  of  Derar's  followers 
sprang  from  their  steeds  to  seize  the  standard,  a  cross  richly 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  while  he  beat  off  the  enemy,  who 
endeavoured  to  regain  it  The  captured  cross  was  borne  off  in 
triumph ;  but  at  the  same  moment  Derar  received  a  wound  in 
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the  left,  arm  from  a  jayelin,  lamiched  by  a  son  of  Werdan. 
Turning  upon  the  youth,  he  thrust  his  lance  into  his  body,  but, 
in  withdrawing  it,  the  iron  head  remained  in  the  wound.  Thus 
left,  unarmed,  he  defended  himself  for  a  time  with  the  mere 
truncheon  of  the  lance,  but  was  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  Moslems  fought  furiously  to  rescue  him,  but  in  "vain,  aad  he 
was  borne  captive  from  the  field.  They  would  now  have  fled, 
but  they  were  recalled  by  Rafi  Ibn  Omeuuh.  "  Whoever  flies," 
cried  he,  **  turns  his  back  upon  God  and  his  prophet.  Paradise 
is  for  those  who  fall  in  battle.  If  your  captain  be  dead,  God  is 
living,  and  sees  your  actions.'* 

They  rallied  and  stood  at  bay.  JThe  fortune  of  the  day  was 
against  them ;  they  were  attacked  by  tenfold  their  number,  and 
though  they  fought  with  desperation,  they  would  soon  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  had  not  Khaled,  at  that  critical  moment,  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces ;  a 
swift  horseman  having  brought  him  tidings  of  the  disastrous 
a€ray,  and  the  capture  of  his  friend. 

On  arriving,  he  stopped  not  to  parley,  but  charged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  foe,  where  he  saw  most  banners,  hoping  there  to 
find  his  captive  friend.  Wherever  he  turned  he  hewed  a  path 
before  him,  but  Derar  was  not  to  be  found.  At  length  a  pri- 
soner told  him  that  the  captive  had  been  sent  off  to  Emessa 
under  a  strong  escort.  Exhaled  instantly  despatched  Rafi  Ibn 
Omeirah  with  a  hundred  horse  in  pursuit.  They  soon  overtook 
the  escort,  attacked  them  furiously,  slew  several,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight,  who  left  Derar,  bound  with  cords,  upon  his 
charger. 

By  the  time  that  Rafi  and  Derar  rejoined  the  Moslem  army, 
Khaled  had  defeated  the  whole  forces  of  Werdan,  division  after 
division,  as  they  arrived  successively  at  the  field  of  action.  In 
this  manner  a  hundred  thousand  troops  were  defeated,  in  detail, 
by  less  than  a  third  of  their  number,  inspired  by  fanatic  valour, 
and  led  on  by  a  skilful  and  intrepid  cluef.  Thousands  of  the 
fugitives  were  killed  in  the  pursuit ;  an  immense  booty  in 
treasure,  arms,  baggage,  and  horses  fell  to  the  victors,  and 
Khaled  led  back  his  army,  flushed  with  conquest,  but  fatigued 
with  fighting  and  burthened  with  spoil,  to  resume  the  siege  of 
Damascus. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Werdan  and  his  powerful  army, 
made  the  Emperor  Heraclius  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Antioch 
for  the  safety  of  his  Syrian  kingdom.     Hastily  levying  another 
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army  of  seventy  thousand  loefi,  he  put  th€m  under  tite  com- 
mand of  Werdan,  a/t  AiBnadin,  wtth  orders  to  hasten  to  t^e 
relief  o£  Damascus,  and  attack  ^e  Arab  army^  whicb  must  be 
diminished  and  enibebled  by  the  Tedoit  i»ftttle. 

Rhaled  took  oounsel  of  Aha  Obeidah  lioir  to  vroid  l)ie 
impending  storm.  It  w«i  detemmied  to  sai^  iihe  si^ge  of 
Damascnsy  and  deek  the  enemy  promptly  at  AiiiHulm.  Con- 
ficious,  howerer,  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  forces,  lOi&ted  sent 
missives  to  ati  the  Moslem  geaerals  ^diin  his  eatl. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  meraifiil  Ood!  Khaled  Ibn  al 
Walid  to  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass,  health  and  happiness.  The 
Moslem  brethren  are  about  to  mareh  to  Ainaadmto  do  battle 
with  seventy  thousand  ixreekv,  who  are  coming  to  extingniflh 
the  light  of  God.  But  Allah  will  preserve  liis  light  in  despHe 
of  all  the  iafidels.  Come  to  Aixaa^A  with  thy  troops ;  for, 
God  willing,  thou  shalt  find  me  there."  These  missives  8en% 
lie  broke  up  his  encampment  before  Damascus,  and  marched, 
with  his  whole  force,  toward  Aisnadin.  He  would  have  placed 
Abu  Obeidah'  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  the  latter  modestly 
remarked,  that  as  Khaled  was  now  commander-in-chief,  that 
station  appertained  to  him.  Aba  Obeidah,  therefore,  brought 
i:|>  the  TCar,  where  were  the  ba|^;age,  the  booty,  the  women, 
and  the  children. 

When  the  gardaon  of  DamascuB  saw  their  enemy  on  the 
march,  they  sallied  forth  under  two  brothers  named  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  former  led  ten  thousand  inftntry,  the  latter  six 
thousand  horse.  Overtaking  the  rear  of  the  Moslems,  Paul 
with  his  cavalry  charged  into  the  midst  of  them,  cutting  down 
some,  trampling  others  under  foot,  and  spreading  wide  confu- 
sion. Peter,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  infantry,  made  a  sweep 
of  the  camp  equipage,  the  baggage,  and  the  accumulated 
booty,  and  capturing  most  of  the  women,  made  off  with  his 
spoik  towards  Damascus. 

Tidings  of  this  onset  having  reached  Khaled  in  the  van,  he 
sent  Derar,  Abda'lrahman,  and  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  scouring 
back,  each  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  hoise,  while  he  followed 
with  the  main  force. 

Derar  and  his  associates  soon  turned  the  tide  of  battle, 
routing  Paul  and  his  cavalry  with  such  slaughter,  that  of  the 
six  thousand  but  a  small  part  escaped  to  Damascus.  Paul 
threw  himself  £rom  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  escape  on  foot, 
but  was  taken  prisoner.  The  exultation  of  the  victors,  how- 
ever^ was  damped  by  the  intelligence  that  their  women  had 


iMto  cAitkd  away  oaptive,  and  gnat  wa*  the  gtieff  of  Der&r 
4Ni  kanttug  ihat  his  sister  Caulali)  4  wMMm  «f  great  beaai^, 
wwi  AliiDng  tkw  number. 

Jq  the  mean  tksn,  Peter  aad  bis  tit)epB>  with  their  spMls  and 
ei^vee,  had  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Danittflctts,  hut  halted 
WMst  eeme  treee  hende  a  fottntehi)  to  refresh  themeelves  aad 
divide  their  booty.  In  the  diWsion,  Cattlah>  the  sister  of 
Derar,  was  allotted  to  Peter*  This  done,  the  eaptors  went 
into  their  teftts  to  carouse  and  make  nieny  with  the  spoils, 
Isa^ing  the  women  «ttiox^  the  baggage,  hewiahng  thmr  captite 
ttate* 

Caulah,  however,  wai  the  woHihy  sister  of  Derar.  Instead 
of  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  she  reproadied  her  com- 
pttnions  with  their  weakness.  ^  What!"  cried  she,  "shsll  we, 
Ihe  danghten  of  warriors  and  followers  «f  Mahomet,  submit  to 
be  the  elaves  and  paramours  dP  bathariaas  and  idolaters  ?  For 
ttiypirt,  sooner  will  i  die  I" 

ijMong  her  felk>w*«aptiTSs  were  HamKarite  women,  descend- 
ants, as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Amalekrtes  of  old,  and  others  of 
the  tribe  of  Himiar,  all  bold  viragos,  accustomed  from  theh: 
jrouth  to  mount  the  horse,  ply  the  bow,  and  lannch  the  javelin. 
They  were  roused  by  the  appeal  of  Caulah.  "  What,  however, 
can  we  d^''  ctied  th^,  **  having  neither  sword,  nor  lance,  nor 
how?" 

**  Let  «s  eadi  take  a  tent  pole,'*  replied Canlah,  *<and  defend 
emedves  to  the  utmost  God  may  deliver  us ;  if  not,  we  shall 
die  and  be  at  rest,  leaving  no  stain  upon  our  countir.^  She 
was  seconded  by  a  resolute  woman  nam^  Offrinih.  Her  words 
^vatkd.  tiiey  idl  armed  themselves  with  tent-poles,  and 
Caulah  placed  ^em  closely  side  by  side  in  a  circle.  **  Stand 
turn/'  eaid  she.  **  Let  no  one  pass  between  you;  perry  the 
weapons  of  your  assailants,  and  strike  at  their  beads. 

With  Caulah,  as  with  her  brother,  the  word  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  deed ;  for  scarce  had  she  spoken,  when  a  Greek 
soldier  happening  to  approach,  with  one  blow  of  her  staff  she 
ehatta!ed  his  skull. 

The  noise  brought  the  carousers  from  their  tents.  They 
Mirronnded  the  women  and  sought  to  pacify  them;  but  who- 
ever came  within  reach  Of  l^eir  staves  was  sure  to  suffer. 
Peter  was  struck  vrith  the  matchless  form  and  glowing  beauty 
of  Canlah,  as  she  stood  ^rce  and  fearless,  dealing  her  blows 
on  all  who  approached.  He  charged  his  men  not  to  harm  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  win  her  by  soothing  vrords  and  offers  of 
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wealth  and  honour ;  hut  she  reyiled  htm  as  an  infidel,  a  dog^, 
and  rejected  with  scorn  his  brutal  love.  Incensed  at  length  by 
her  taunts  and  menaces,  he  gave  the  word,  and  his  followers 
rushed  upon  the  women  witn  their  scimetars.  The  unequal 
combat  would  soon  have  ended,  when  Khaled  and  Derar  came 
galloping  with  their  cavalry  to  the  rescue.  Khaled  was 
heavily  armed,  hut  Derar  was  almost  naked,  on  a  horse  without 
a  saddle,  and  brandishing  a  lance. 

At  sight  of  them  Peter's  heart  quaked;  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
assault  on  the  women,  and  would  have  made  a  merit  of  deliver- 
ing them  up  unharmed.  ^'  We  have  vrifes  and  sisters  of  our 
own,"  said  he,  "  and  respect'your  courageous  defence.  Go  in 
peace  to  your  countrymen." 

He  turned  his  horse*s  head,  but  Caulah  smote  the  legs  of  the 
animal  and  brought  him  to  the  ground;  and  Derar  ubrust  his 
spear  through  the  rider  as  he  fell.  Then  alighting  and  striking 
off  the  head  of  Peter,  he  elevated  it  on  the  point  of  his  lance. 
A  general  action  ensued.  The  enemy  were  routed  and  pursued 
with  slaughter  to  the  gates  of  Damascus,  and  great  booty  was 
gained  of  horses  and  armour. 

The  battle  over,  Paul  was  brought  a  prisoner  before  Khaled, 
and  the  gory  head  of  his  brother  was  shown  to  him.  "  Such," 
cried  Khaled,  "  will  be  your  fate  unless  you  instantly  embrace 
the  faith  of  Islam."  Paul  wept  over  the  head  of  his  brother, 
and  said  he  wished  not  to  survive  him.  "  Enough,"  cried  Kha- 
led; the  signal  was  given,  and  the  head  of  Paul  was  severed  from 
his  body. 

The  Moslem  army  now  retired  to  their  old  camp,  where  they 
found  Abu  Obeidah,  who  had  rallied  his  fugitives  and  intrenched 
himself,  for  it  was  uncertain  how  near  Werdan  and  his  army 
might  he.  Here  the  weary  victors  reposed  themselves  from 
their  dangers  and  fatigues;  talked  over  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
and  exulted  in  the  courage  of  their  women. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  army  of  the  prefect  Werdan,  though  seventy  thousand 
in  number,  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  newly  levied 
troops.  It  lay  encamped  at  Aiznadin,  and  ancient  historians 
speak  much  of  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  imperial  camp, 
nch  in  its  sumptuous  furniture  of  silk  and  gold,  and  of  the 
brilliant  array  of  the  troops  in  burnished  armour,  with  glittering 
swords  and  lances. 

While  thus  encamped*  Werdan  was  surprised  one  day  to  b«- 
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hold  Clouds  of  dust  rising  in  different  directions,  from  which  as 
they  advanced  broke  forth  the  flash  of  arms  and  din  of  trumpets. 
These  were  in  fact  the  troops  which  Khaled  had  summoned  by 
letter  from  various  parts,  and  which,  though  widely  separated, 
arrived  at  the  appointed  time  with  a  ptmctuahty  recorded  by 
the  Arabian  chroniclers  as  miraculous. 

The  Moslems  were  at  first  a  httle  daunted  by  the  niunber 
and  formidable  array  of  the  imperial  host;  but  Khaled  harangued 
them  in  a  confident  tone.  *' You  behold,"  said  he,  "  the  last 
stake  of  the  infidels.  This  army  vanquished  and  dispersed, 
they  can  never  muster  another  of  any  force,  and  all  Syria  is 
ours." 

The  armies  lay  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other  all  night,  and 
drew  out  in  battle  array  in  the  morning. 

"  Who  will  undertake,"  said  Khaled,  "  to  observe  the  enemy 
near  at  hand,  and^  bring  me  an  account  of  the  number  and  dis- 
position of  his  forces?" 

Derar  immediately  stepped  forward.  "  Go,"  said  Khaled, 
''and  Allah  go  with  thee.  But  I  charge  thee,  Derar,  not  to 
strike  a  blow  unprovoked,  nor  to  expose  thy  life  unnecessarily." 

When  Werdan  saw  a  single  horseman  prowling  in  view  of  his 
army  and  noting  its  strength  and  disposition,  he  sent  forth 
thirty  horsemen  to  surround  and  capture  him.  Derar  re- 
treated before  them  imtil  they  became  separated  in  the  eager- 
ness of  piursuit,  then  suddenly  wheeHng,  he  received  the  first 
upon  the  point  of  his  lance,  and  so  another  and  another, 
thrusting  them  through,  or  striking  them  from  their  saddles, 
until  he  had  killed  or  unhorsed  seventeen,  and  so  daunted  the 
rest,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  retreat  in  safety. 

Khaled  reproached  him  with  rashness  and  disobedience  of 
orders. 

"  I  sought  not  the  fight,'*  replied  Derar.  "  They  came  forth 
against  me,  and  I  feared  that  God  should  see  me  turn  my  back. 
He  doubtless  aided  me,  and  had  it  not  been  for  your  orders^ 
I  should  not  have  desisted  when  I  did." 

Being  informed  by  Derar  of  the  number  and  positions  of  the 
enemyV  troops,  Khaled  marshalled  his  army  accordingly.  He 
gave  command  of  the  right  wing  to  Mead  and  Neman ;  the 
left  to  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakkas  and  Serjabil,  and  took  charge  of 
the  centre  himself,  accompanied  by  Amru,  Abdalrahman, 
Derar,  Kais,  Rafi,  and  other  distinguished  leaders.  A  body  of 
four  thousand  horse,  under  Yezed  £bn  Abu  Sofian,  was  posted 
ia  the  rev  to  guard  the  h&ggaLg^  and  the  women. 
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But  it  WM  not  tli0  men  alone  that  prepared  for  this  mo- 
mentous buttle.  Caulah.and  Ofifeirahi  and  their  intrepid  com- 
panions, among  whom  were  women  of  the  highe$t  raak^  excited 
by  their  recent  success,  armed  themselves  with  such  weapons 
as  they  found  at  hand,  and  prepared  to  mingle  in  the  fight. 
Khaled  applauded  their  courage  and  devotion,  assuring  them 
that,  if  they  fell,  the  gates  of  paradise  would  be  open  to 
them.  He  then  formed  Qiem  into  two  battalions,  giving  com- 
mand of  one  to  Caulah,  and  of  the  other  to  OSeirah;  and 
charged  them,  besides  defending  themselves  against  the  enemy, 
to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  his  own  troops ;  and  whenever  they 
saw  a  Moslem  turn  his  back  upon  the  foe,  to  slay  him  as  a 
recreant  and  an  apostate.  Finally  he  rode  through  the  ranks 
of  his  army,  exhorting  them  all  to  fight  with  desperation,  since 
they  had  wives,  children,  honour,  religion,  everything  at  stake : 
and  no  place  of  refuge  should  they  be  defeated^ 

The  war-cries  now  arose  from  either  arm^;;  the  Cbristianf 
shouting  for  '^Christ  and  for  the  'faith;"  the  Moslems^  *^J^ 
I*kha  ilia  AUab,  Mohammed  Resoul  Allah  I"  "  Tbm  is  bui 
one  Godl  Mahomet  is  the  {urophet  of  God!'' 

Ju«t  b^ore  the  armies  engaged,  a  venerable  man  came  forth 
fr^m  among  the  Christians,  and,  approaehing  Khaled,  ia^ 
manded,  ^*  Art  thou  the  genial  of  this  army?"  '^  I  am  eon*^ 
sidered  such,"  replied  Khaled,  "while  I  am  true  to  God|  tb» 
K^ran,  and  the  prophet." 

*«  Then  art  come  unprovoked,"  said  the  old  m/m^  "  tbeu  and 
thy  host,  to  Invade  this  Christian  land.  B«  not  t^  certain  ol 
8«kee6Bs.  Others  who  hav#  heretofore  invaded  tUs  lands  lu^v^e 
found  a  tomb  instead  of  a  triumphs  Look  at  this  lw>st»  It  if( 
more  numerous  and  perhaps  better  disoipliiiied  than  thine. 
Why  wilt  thou  tempt  a  battle  which  may  end  in  thy  da*^ 
feaW  ^d  must  at  all  ev^its  cost  thee  most  lam«ntaU#  bk>od- 
shed  ?  Retire^  then,  in  peace,  and  ipare  ihe  miseries  w)Mk 
muit  othearwise  fall  upon  eiUier  army.  ShouUst  thoii  d^  90^  K 
am  authorised  to  offer,  for  every  soldier  in  thy  hosti  a  awt  of 
garments^  a  turban,  and  a  pieee  ef  goUs  for  tnysetf  a  bwn^d 
I^es  and  ten  silken  robes,  and  for  thy  CaJIpbt  a  thowNttd 
^eces  and  a  hundred  robesu" 

'<  You  proffer  a  pajrt,"  replied  Khaled,  iQorn&%i  ^Hq  g9^ 
who  will  soon  possetA  the  whole.  For  yourpelvee  thera  art  but 
three  conditions;  embntoe  the  fiuth,  pay  tributet  or  «fpeo|  Urn 
8w<»d."  With  this  rongb  reply  j^a  veAeraUb  vMm  v^Uvmi 
sorrowfully  to  the  Christian  host. 
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Still  Khaled  was  unusually  waiy.  ^'Our  enemies  are  two  to 
one/'  said  he;  ''we  must  have  patience  and  outwind  them.  Let 
us  hold  back  until  nightfall,  for  that,  with  the  prophet  was  the 
propitious  time  of  Tictory,*' 

The  enemy  now  threw  their  Armenian  archers  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  several  Moslems  were  killed  and  wounded  with 
flights  of  arrows.  Still  Khaled  restrained  the  impatience  of 
his  troops,  ordering  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  post.  The 
impetuous  Derar  at  length  obtained  permission  to  attack  the 
iasulting  band  of  archers,  and  spurred  vigorously  upon  them 
with  his  troop  of  horse.  They  altered,  but  were  reinforced; 
troopa  were  seut  to  sustain  Derar;  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides,  but  success  inclined  to  the  Moslems. 

The  action  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  general,  when  a 
horseman  from  the  advance  army  galloped  up,  and  inquired 
for  the  Moslem  general.  Khaled,  considering  it  a  challenge^ 
levelled  his  lance  for  the  encounter.  ''  Turn  thy  lance  aside, 
I  pray  thee,"  cried  the^  Christian^  eagerly;  ''X  am  but  a  mes- 
senger, and  seek  a  parley.'^ 

Khaled  quietly  reined  up  his  steed,  and  laid  his  lance 
athwart  the  pommel  of  his  saddle :  ''  Speak  to  the  purpose^'' 
said  he,  <'and  tell  no  lies." 

''I  will  tell  the  naked  truth;  dangerouafor  me  to  tell^  but 
most  important  for  thee  to  hear;  but  first  promise  protection 
for  myself  and  fiunily. 

Having  obtained  this  promise,  the  messengeri  whose  name 
was  David,  proceeded :  ''  I  am  sent  by  Werdan  to  entreat  thaJt 
the  battle  may  cease,  and  the  blood  of  brave  men  be  spared; 
and  that  ihou  wilt  meet  him  to-morrow  morning,  singly,  in 
sight  of  either  army,  to  treat  of  terms  of  peace.  Such  is  my 
message;  but  beware,  O  Khaled!  for  treason  lurks  beneath  it 
Ten  chosen  men,  well  armed,  will  be  stationed  in  the  night  dose 
by  the  place  of  conference*  to  surprise  and  seizes  or  kill  thee, 
when  defenceless,  and  off  thy  guard." 

He  then  proceeded  to  mestion  the  place  appointed  for  the 
conference,  and  all  the  other  particulars.  ''Enough,"  said 
Khaled.  "  Return  to  Werdan,  and  tell  him  I  8£iee  to  meet 
him," 

The  Moalems  were  astonished  at  hearing  a  retreat  sounded, 
when  the  conflict  was  inclining  in  their  favovr;  they  withdrew 
reluctantly  from  the  field,  and  Abu  Obeidah  and  D«rar  de*> 
manded  of  Khaled  the  meaning  of  this  conduct    He  iuformad 
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them  of  what  had  just  been  revealed  to  him.  "  I  will  keep  this 
appointment,"  said  he.  "  I  will  go  singly,  and  will  bring  back 
the  heads  of  all  the  assassins."  Abu  Obeidah,  however,  remon- 
strated against  his  exposing  himself  to  such  unnecessary  danger. 
"  Take  ten  men  with  thee,"  said  he,  "  man  for  man."  "  Whj 
defer  the  punishment  of  their  perfidy  until  morning?"  cried 
Derar.  "  Give  me  the  ten  men,  and  I  will  counterplot  these 
lurkers  this  very  night." 

Having  obtained  permission,  he  picked  out  ten  men  of  as- 
sured coolness  and  courage,  and  set  off  with  them  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  for  the  place  of  ambush.  As  they  drew  near, 
Derar  caused  his  companions  to  halt,  and,  putting  off  his 
clothes  to  prevent  all  rustling  noise,  crept  warily  with  his 
naked  scimetar  to  the  appointed  ground.  Here  he  beheld  the 
ten  men  fast  asleep,  with  their  weapons  beneath  their  heads. 
Returning  silently,  and  beckoning  Im  companions,  they  singled 
out  each  his  man,  so  that  the  whole  were  despatched  at  a  blow. 
They  then  stripped  the  dead,  disguised  themselves  in  their 
clotnes,  and  awaited  the  coming  day. 

The  rising  sun  shone  on  the  two  armies,  drawn  out  in  battle 
array,  and  awaiting  the  parley  of  the  chiefs.  Werdan  rode 
forth  on  a  white  mule,  and  was  arrayed  in  rich  attire,  with 
chains  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Khaled  was  clad  in  a 
yellow  silk  vest  and  green  turban.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  by  Werdan  towards  the  place  of  ambush;  then,  alight- 
ing, and  seating  themselves  on  tiie  ground,  they  entered  into  a 
parley.  Their  conference  was  brief  and  boisterous.  Each 
considered  the  other  in  his  power,  and  conducted  himself  with 
haughtiness  and  acrimony.  Werdan  spoke  of  the  Moslems 
as  needy  spoilers,  who  lived  by  the  sword,  and  invaded  the  fer- 
tile territories  of  their  neighbours  in  quest  of  plunder.  "  We, 
on  the  other  hand,"  said  he,  '^  are  wealthy,  and  desire  peace. 
Speak,  what  do  you  require  to  relieve  your  wants  and  satisfy 
your  rapacity?" 

"  Miserable  infidel !"  replied  Khaled.  "  We  are  not  so  poor 
as  to  accept  alms  at  your  hands.  Allah  provides  for  us.  You 
offer  us  a  part  of  what  is  all  our  own ;  for  Allah  has  put  all 
that  you  have  into  our  hands ;  even  to  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren. But  do  you  desire  peace  ?  We  have  already  told  you 
our  conditions.  Either  acknowledge  that  there  is '  no  other 
God  but  God,  and  that  Mahoniet  is  his  prophet,  or  pay  us 
such  tribute  as  we  may  impose.     Do  you  refuse  ?     For  what, 
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then,  have  you  brought  me  here?  You  knew  our  terms  yester- 
day, and  that  all  your  propositions  were  rejected.  Do  you 
entice  me  here  alone  for  single  combat  ?  Be  it  so,  and  let  our 
weapons  decide  between  us." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  upon  his  feet.  Werdan  also  rose, 
but,  expecting  instant  aid,  neglected  to  draw  his  sword. 
Exhaled  seized  him  by  the  thrpa^  upon  which  he  called  loudly 
to  his  men  in  ambush.  The  Moslems  in  ambush  rushed  forth, 
and,  deceived  by  their  Grecian  dresses,  Werdan  for  an  instant 
thought  himself  secure.  As  they  drew  near,«he  discovered  his 
mistake,  and  shrank  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  Derar,  who 
advanced,  almost  naked,  brandishing  a  scimetar,  and  in  whom 
he  Tecognhed  the  slayer  of  his  son.  *^  Mercy ! — ^mercy !"  cried 
he  to  Khaled,  at  findmg  himself  caught  in  his  own  snare. 

''  There  is  no  mercy,"  replied  Khaled,  ^^  for  him  who  has  no 
&ith.  You  came  to  me  with  peace  on  your  lips,  but  murder 
in  your  heart.     Your  crime  be  upon  your  head." 

The  sentence  was  no  sooner  pronounced  than  the  powerful 
sword  of  Derar  performed  its  office,  and  the  head  of  Werdan 
was  struck  off  at  a  blow.  The  gory  trophy  was  elevated  on 
the  point  of  a  lance,  and  borne  by  the  little  band  toward  the 
Christian  troops,  who,  deceived  by  the  Greek  disguises,  sup- 
posed it  the  head  of  Khaled,  and  shouted  with  joy.  Their 
triumph  was  soon  turned  to  dismay  as  they  discovered  their 
error.  Khaled  did  not  suffer  them  to  recover  from  their  con- 
fusion, but  bade  his  trumpets  sound  a  general  charge.  What 
ensued  was  a  massacre  rather  than  a  battle.  The  imperial 
army  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions ;  some  toward  Caesarei^ 
others  to  Damascus,  and  others  to  Antioch.  The  booty  was 
immense ;  crosses  of  silver  and.  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
stones,  rich  chains  and  bracelets,  jewels  of  price,  silken  robes, 
armour,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  numerous  banners,  all 
which  Khaled  declared  should  not  be  divided  until  after  the 
capture  of  Damascus. 

Tidings  of  this  great  victory  was  sent  to  the  Caliph  at 
Medina,  by  his  brave  and  well-beloved  son  Abda'lrahman.  On 
receiviDg  it,  Abu  Beker  prostrated  himself  and  returned  tha^iiks 
to  Crod.  The  news  spread  rapidly  throughout  Arabia.  Hosts 
of  adventurers  hurried  to  Medina  from  all  parts,  and  especially 
from  .Mecca.  All  were  ea£;er  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  the 
faith,  now  that  they  found  it  crowned  with  conquest  and  re 
warded  with^  riches. 
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Th«  'worthy  Abu  Bekef  was  disposed  to  gratify  their  wishoti 
hut  Omar,  on  being  consulted,  strongly  objected*  '*  The^ 
grater  part  of  these  fbllows,"  said  he,,  "who  are  so  eager 
to  join  us  now  that  we  are  soccessfdl,  are  those  who  sought  to 
crush  us  when  we  were  few  and  feeUe.  They  oaro  n^t  for  the 
faith,  but  they  long  to  savage  the  rich  fields  of  Syria,  and 
share  the  plunder  of  Damascus.  Send  them  not  to  the  army 
to  make  brawla  and  diasensions.  Those  abready  there  are 
sufficient  to  eonmlete  what  they  h«ve  begusu  They  have  won 
liie  victory;  let  uiem  enjoy  the  apoik.*' 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Abu  ttekmi  xe6aaed  the 
prayer  of  the  appHcanta.  Upon  this  the  people  of  Mecca,  and 
especially  thoee  of  the  tribe  ol  Kofeish,  sent  a  powerful  depu- 
tation, headed  by  Aba  Sofiaii»  to  r^nonstr^e  with  the  Caliph. 
^  Why  am  we  denied  pwrnaifisioo/'  said  they,  '^  to  6ghi  in  the 
cause  of  ouv  religion?  It  is  true,  that  in  the  days  of  darknesft 
and  ignorance  we  made  war  on  the  disciples  of  the  prophet,, 
because  we  thong^ht  we  were  doing  God  service.  AUab,  Ww- 
ever,  has  Ue»ed.  us  with  the  light ;  we  have  seen  and  renounced 
our  former  errors.  We  are  vour  brethren  in  the  faith,  as  we 
have  ever  been  your  kindred  in  blood,  and  hereby  take  upon 
ourselvee  to  fight  in  the  common  cause.  Let  there,  then,  no 
longer  be  jealousy  and  envy  between,  usk" 

The  heavt  o£  the  Caliph  waa  moved  by  these  remonakranoes* 
He  consulted  with  Ali  and  Omar,  and  it  waa  agr^eed  that  ihe 
tribe  of  lil^nmh.  should  be  permitted  to  join  the  army.  Ahn 
Beker  accordingly  wrote  to  Khaled,  congratulating  him  on  his 
success,  and  informing  him  that  a  large  reinforoemeat  would 
join  him  conducted  by  Aba  Sofian.  This  letter  he  waled 
with  the  seal  of  the  prophet^,  and  despatched  it  by  his.  soon 
Abda'lrahman. 

CHAPTER  IX- 

The  fugitives  from  the  field  of  Aismadin  oanied  to  Dameaeos 
the  dismal  tidings  that  the  army  was  overthrown,^  and  the  last 
hope  of  succour  destroyed.  Great  was  the  oonsteimatioa  of  the 
inhabitants;  yet  they  set  to  work,,  with  despeie;^  activity,,  to 
prepare  for  ^  conung  storm.  The  fugitives  had  reinfcanoed 
the  garrison  with  several  thousand  eff*eetive  men»  New  fortifi- 
eations  were  hastily  erected.  The  walls  were  lined  with  enfimies 
to  discharge  stones  and  darts,  which  were  managed  by  Jews 
skilled  in  their  usei. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparation,  they  beheld  eqnadfoa  after 
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iquadnm  of  Moslem  cavalry  emerging  from  among  distant 
gtQV98f  while  a  leogthening  liue  of  foot  soldiers  poured  along 
between  iiie  gardens.  This  was  the  order  of  march  of  the 
Maslem  host  The  advance  gtiard,  of  upwards  of  nine  thoa- 
sand  horsemen^  was  led  by  Amru.  Then  came  two  thousand 
Korcishito  horse,  led  by  Aba  Sofian.  Then  a  like  number 
imder  SeijahU.  Then  Omar  Ibn  Rabiyah  wikh  a  similar  divi- 
sion ;  then  the  main  body  of  the  army  kd  by  Abu  Obeidah ; 
and  lastly  tJie  rear*guard,  displaying  the  black  eagle,  the  fiiteful 
banner  of  Khaled,  and  led  by  that  invindhle  warrior. 

Khakd  now  assembled  his  capt«in%  and  assigned  to  them 
their  difiTerent  stations.  Abu  Sofian  was  posted  opposite  the 
southern  grate ;  Seijabil  (^posite  that  o£  St.  Tbonras ;  Amru 
before  that  oi  Paradise;  and  Kab  Ihn  Hobeirah  befine  that  of 
Kaisan«  Abu  Obeidah  eneamped  at  some  distance,  in  front  of 
the  gate  of  Jabiyah,  and  was  charged  to  be  strict  oaoA  vigihml> 
and  to  make  frequent  assaults,  for  Khakd  knew  his  humane  and 
easy  nature.  As  to  Khaled  himself,  he  took  his  station  and 
planted  his  black  eagle  befiure  the  eastern  gate. 

There  was  still  a  southern  gais^  that  of  St.  Mark^  so  situated 
that  it  was  not  practicable  to  establish  posts  or  engage  in  skir- 
inishea  beibre  it;  it  was^  therefore,  termed  the  Gate  of  Peace. 
Aa  to  the  active  and  impetuous  Derar,  he  was  ordered  to  patrol 
round  the  walla  and  scour  the  adjacent  plain  at  the  head  of  two 
tbousand.  horse,  protecting  the  camp  from  surprise,  and  prevent* 
ing  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  eity.  *'  If  you  should  be 
attacked,"  said  Khaled,  '^  send  me  word,  ukl  I  will  come  to  your 
usistanee."  '^  And  must  I  stand  peaceably  until  you  arriyeF' 
said  Derar,  in  recollectioii  of  former  reproofs  of  his  rash  contests. 
*^  Not  so,"  rej(Hned  Khaled;  ^  but  fight  stoutly,  and  be  assured 
I  wiU  not  i&dl  you."  The  rest  of  the  army  were  dismounted  to 
carry  on  the  siege  on  foot. 

The  Modems  were  now  better  equipped  for  war  than  ever, 
Having  supplied  themselves  with  armour  and  weapons  taken  in 
repeated  battles.  As  yet,  however,  they  retained  their  Arab 
firugality  and  plainness,  aeglecting^  the  delicate  viands,  the 
aumptuous  raiment,  and  other  luxurious  indulgences  of  their 
enemies.  Even  Abu  Obeidah,  in  the  humility  of  his  spirit, 
Gontented  himself  with  his  primitive  Arab  tent  of  camel's  nair, 
ivlusing  the  sumptuous  tents  of  the  Chnatian  oommanders,  won 
in  the  recent  battle.  Such  were  the  stem  and  simple-minded 
ittvaders  of  the  effeminate  and  sensual  nations  of  the  East. 

d2 
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The  first  assaults  of  the  Moslems  were  bravely  repelled,  and 
many  were  slain  by  darts  and  stones  hurled  by  the  machines 
from  the  wall.  The  garrison  even  ventured  to  make  a  sally, 
but  were  driven  back  with  signal  slaughter.  The  siege  was 
then  pressed  with  unremitting  rigour,  until  no  one  dared  to 
venture  beyond  the  bulwarks.  The  principal  inhabitants  now 
consulted  together  whether  it  were  not  best  to  capitulate  while 
there  was  yet  a  chance  of  obtaining  favourable  terms. 

There  was  at  this  time  living  in  Damascus  a  noble  Greek, 
named  Thomas,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Heradius.  He  held  no  post,  but  was  greatly  respected,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  talents  and  consummate  courage.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  general  depression,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  spirits 
of  the  people,  representing  their  invaders  as  despicable,  bar- 
barous, naked,  and  poorly  armed,  without  discipline  or  military 
service,  and  formidable  only  through  their  mad  fanaticism,  and 
the  panic  they  had  spread  through  the  country. 

Finding  all  arguments  in  vain,  he  offered  to  take  the  lead 
himself,  if  they  would  venture  upon  another  sally.  His  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  next  morning  appointed  for  the  effort. 

Khaled  perceived  a  stir  of  preparation  throughout  the  night, 
lights  gleaming  in  the  turrets  and  along  the  battlements,  and 
exhorted  his  men  to  be  vigilant,  for  he  anticipated  some  despe- 
rate movement.  **  Let  no  man  sleep,"  said  he.  "We  shall 
have  rest  enough  after  death,  and  sweet  will  be  the  repose  that 
is  never  more  to  be  followed  by  labour." 

The  Christians  were  sadly  devout  in  this  hour  of  extremity. 
At  early  dawn  the  bishop,  in  his  robes,  proceeded  at  the  head 
of  the  clergy  to  the  gate  by  which  the  sally  was  to  be  made; 
where  he  elevated  the  cross,  and  laid  beside  it  the  'New  Testa- 
ment. As  Thomas  passed  out  at  the  gate,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  sacred  volume.  "  Oh  God  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  if  our 
faith  be  true,  aid  us,  and  deliver  us  not  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.*' 

The  Moslems,  who  had  been  on  the  alert,  were  advancing  to 
attack  just  at  the  time  of  the  sally,  but  were  checked  by  a 
general  discharge  from  the  engines  on  the  wall.  Thomas  led 
his  troops  bravely  to  the  encounter,  and  the  conflict  was  fierce 
and  bloody.  He  was  a  dexterous  archer,  and  singled  out  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  Moslems,  who  fell  one  after  another 
beneath  his  sha^.  Among  others  he  wounded  Ab^  Ibn  Zeid 
^th  an  arrow  tipped  with  poison.     The  latter  bound  up  the 
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wound  with  his  turban,  and  continued  in  the  field,  but  being 
overcome  by  the  venom,  was  conveyed  to  the  camp.  He  had 
but  recently  been  marned  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  intrepid 
race  of  the  Hi'miar;  one  of  those  Amazons  accustomed  to  use 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mingle  in  warfare. 

Hearing  that  her  husband  was  wounded,  she  hastened  to  his 
tent,  but  before  she  could  reach  it  he  ^ad  expired.  She  uttered 
no  lamentation,  nor  shed  a  tear,  but,  bending  over  the  body, 
"  Happy  art  thou,  oh,  my  beloved,"  said  she,  "  for  thou  art  with 
Allah,  who  joined  us  but  to  part  us  from  each  other.  But  I 
will  avenge  thy  death,  and  then  seek  to  join  thee  in  paradise. 
Henceforth  shall  no  man  touch  me  more,  for  I  dedicate  myself 
to  God!" 

Then  grasping  her  husband's  bow  and  arrows,  she  hastened 
to  the  field  in  quest  of  Thomas,  who,  she  had  been  told,  was 
the  slayer  of  her  husband.  Pressing  toward  the  place  where 
he  was  fighting,  she  let  fly  a  shaft,  which  wounded  his  stand- 
ard-bearer in  the  hand.  The  standard  fell,  and  was  borne  off 
by  the  Moslems.  Thomas  pursued  it,  laying  about  him  furi- 
ously, and  calling  upon  his  men  to  rescue  their  banner.  It  was 
shifted  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  came  into  that  of  Serjabil. 
Thomas  assailed  him  with  his  scimetar :  Serjabil  threw .  the 
standard  among  his  troops  and  dosed  with  him.  They  fought 
with  equal  ardour,  but  Thomas  was  gaining  the  advantage, 
when  an  arrow,  shot  by  the  wife  of  Aban,  smote  him  in  the  eye. 
He  staggered  with  the  wound,  but  his  men,^  abandoning  the 
contested  standard,  rushed  te  his  support,  and  bore  him  off  to 
the  city.  He  refused  to  retire  te  his  home,  and,  his  wound 
being  dressed  on  the  ramparts,  would  have  returned  to  the  con- 
flict, but  was  overruled  by  the  public.  He  took  his  station, 
however,  at  the  city  gate,  whence  he  could  survey  the  field 
and  issue  his  orders.  The  battle  continued  with  great  fury; 
but  such  showers  of  stenes  and  darts  and  other  missiles  were 
discharged  by  the  Jews  from  the  engines  on  the  walls,  that  the 
besiegers  were  kept  at  a  distance.  Night  terminated  the  conflict. 
The  Moslems  returned  to  their  camp  wearied  with  a  long  day's 
fighting;  and  throwing  themselves  on  the  earth,  were  soon 
buried  in  profound  sleep. 

Thomas,  finding  the  courage  of  the  garrison  roused  by  the 
stand  they  had  that  day  made,  resolved  to  put  it  to  further 
proof.  At  his  suggestion,  preparations  were  made  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  for  a  general  sally  at  daybreak  from  all  the  gates 
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of  the  city.  At  tiie  signal  of  a  single  stroke  upon  a  bell  at  the 
fifst  peep  of  dawn,  all  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  from 
ead^  rushed  forth  a  torrent  of  warriors  upon  the  nearest  en- 
campment. 

So  silently  had  the  preparations  been  made,  that  the  he- 
siegers  were  completely  taken  hy  surprise.  The  trumpets 
sounded  alarms,  the  Moslems  started  from  sleep  and  snatched 
ap  their  weapons,  but  the  enemy  were  already  upon  them,  and 
•truck  them  down  before  they  had  recoyered  ^m  their  amaze- 
ment. For  a  time,  it  was  a  slaughter  rather  than  a  fight,  at 
the  Tarious  stations.  Khaled  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  at  be- 
holding the  carnage.  "  Oh  thou,  who  never  sleepest!"  cried 
he,  in  the  agony  of  his  heart,  "  aid  thy  fmthful  servants;  let 
them  not  fiiU  beneath  die  weapons  of  these  infidels."  Then, 
followed  by  four  hundred  horsemen,  he  spurred  about  the  field 
-wherever  relief  was  most  needed. 

The  hottest  of  the  fight  was  opposite  the  gate  whence 
Thomas  had  sallied.  Here  Serjabil  had  liis  station,  and  fought 
with  undaunted  vfdour.  Near  him  was  the  intrepid  wife  of 
Ab4n,  doing  deadly  execution  with  her  shafts.  She  had  ex- 
pended all  but  one,  when  a  Greek  soldier  attempted  to  seize 
her.  In  an  instant  ihe  arrow  was  sped  through  his  throat,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  her  feet;  but  she  was  now  weaponless,  and 
was  taken  prisoner. 

At  the  same  time  Serjabil  and  Thomas  were  again  engaged 
hand  to  hand  with  equal  valour ;  but  the  scimetar  of  Serjabil 
broke  on  the  buckler  of  his  adversary,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  slain  or  captured,  when  Khaled  and  Abda'lrahman 
galloped  up  with  a  troop  of  horse.  Thomas  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  city,  and  Serjabil  and  the  Amazonian  widow 
if«re  rescued. 

The  troops  who  sallied  out  at  the  gate  of  Jabiyah  met  widi 
the  severest  treatment.  The  meek  Abu  Obeidah  was  stationed 
in  front  of  that  gate,  and  was  slumbering  quietly  in  his  hair 
tent  at  the  time  of  the  sally.  His  first  care  in  the  moment  of 
alarm  was  to  repeat  the  morning  prayer.  He  then  ordered 
forth  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  keep  the  enemy  at  hay,  and 
while  they  were  fighting,  led  anotlier  detachment,  silently  but 
rapidly,  round  between  llie  combatants  and  the  city.  The 
Greeks  thus  suddenly  found  themselves  assailed  in  front  and 
rear :  they  fought  desperately ;  but  so  successful  was  the  strata- 
gem, and  so  active  the  valour  of  the  meek  Abu  Obeidah,  when 
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eneo  aroustd,  ibat  A«f»r  a  man,  says  the  Arayui  historiany 
tint  BolKttd  from  that  gate,  Teturned  again* 

The  battle  of  the  night  was  almost  as  sanguinaiy  es  lihat  of 
the  day;  the  Christians  were  repulsed  in  all  quarters,  and 
drhren  once  more  within  their  walls,  leaving  several  thousand 
dead  upon  the  field.  The  Moslems  followed  them  to  the  very 
gates,  hot  were  oompelled  to  retire  by  the  deadly  shower  hvrled 
Sy  the  Jews  from  the  engines  on  the  walls. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Fob  seventy  days  had  Damascus  bsen  besieged  by  the  fanatic 
iegioas  of  the  desert :  the  inhabitants  had  no  longer  the  heait 
to  make  further  sallies,  but  again  began  to  talk  ef  capitulating. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Thomas  uiged  them  to  have  patience  mitil 
he  should  wiite  to  the  emperor  for  succour;  they  listened  only 
to  their  fears,  and  sent  to  Khaled  begging  a  truce,  that  they 
noigfat  have  time  to  treat  of  a  surrender.  That  fierce  warrior 
tamd  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer :  he  wished  for  no  surrender 
that  vronld  protect  the  Uves  and  poperty  of  the  besieged ;  lie 
was  bent  upon  taking  the  city  by  the  sword,  and  giving  it  np 
to  be  plnndefed  by  his  Arabs. 

In  their  eateemi^  the  peofde  of  Damascus  turned  to  the 
good  Abu  Obeidah,  whom  they  knew  to  be  meek  and  humane. 
Having  firrt  Seated  with  him  by  a  messenger  who  understood 
Arabic,  and  received  his  promise  of  security,  a  httodred  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  indoding  the  most  venerable  of  the 
<^ey)  issued  privately  one  night  by  the  gate  of  Jabiyah,  and 
sought  his  presence.  They  found  this  leader  of  a  mighty  force, 
that  was  shaking  the  empire  of  the  Orient,  living  in  an  humble 
tent  of  hair-cloth,  like  a  mere  wandersr  of  the  desert.  He 
listened  fiiv«>urBbly  to  their  propositions,  for  his  d^ct  was  con- 
version rather  than  conquest ;  tribute  rather  than  plunder.  A 
cofenant  was  soon  written,  in  which  he  engaged  that  hostilities 
shoiidd  cease  on  <lieir  delivering  the  city  into  his  hands;  that 
each  of  the  inhabitants  as  pleased  might  depart  in  safety  with 
as  much  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry,  and  those  who 
vemaiDed  as  tributaries  should  retain  their  property,  and  have 
•even  churches  allotted  to  them.  Tins  covenant  was  not 
rigned  by  Abu  Obeidah,  not  being  commander  in-chief,  but  he 
assured  the  envoys  it  would  be  held  sacred  by  the  Moslennu 

The  capitulation  being  amnged,  and  hostages  given  for  the 
good  faith  of  the  besieged,  the  gate  opposite  to  the  encamp* 
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ment  of  Abu  Obeidah  was  thrown  open,  and  the  venesable 
chief  entered  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men  to  take  possession. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  at  the  gate  of 
Jabiyah,  a  different  scene  occurred  at  the  eastern  gate.  Kha- 
led  was  exasperated  by  the  death  of  a  brother  of  Amru,  shot 
from  the  walls  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  In  the  height  of  his 
indignation,  an  apostate  priest,  named  Josias,  undertook  to 
deliver  the  gate  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of  security  oi 
person  and  property  for  himself  and  his  relatives. 

By  means  of  this  traitor,  a  hundred  Arabs  were  secretlj 
introduced  within  the  walls,  who,  rushing  to  the  eastern  gate, 
broke  the  bolts  and  bars  and  chains  by  which  it  was  fastened^ 
and  threw  it  open  with  the  signal  shout  of  Allah  Achbar ! 

Khaled  and  his  legions  poured  in  at  the  gate  with  sound 
of  trumpet  and  tramp  of  steed ;  putting  all  to  the  sword,  and 
deluging  the  streets  with  blood.  "Mercy!  Mercy!"  was  the 
cry.     ^'  No  mercy  for  infidels !"  .was  Khaleas  fierce  response. 

He  pursued  his  career  of  carnage  into  the  great  square  be* 
fore  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Here,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  beheld  Abu  Obeidah  and  his  attendants,  their  swords 
sheathed,  and  marching  in  solemn  procession  with  priests  and 
monks  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by  women 
and  children. 

Abu  Obeidah  saw  fury  and  surprise  in  the  looks  of  Khaled, 
and  hastened  to  propitiate  him  by  gentle  words.  "  Allah,  in 
his  mercy,**  said  he,  "  has  delivered  this  city  into  my  hands  by 
peaceful  surrender ;  sparing  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  ne* 
cessity  of  fighting." 

"  Not  so,"  cried  Khaled,  in  a  fury.  "  I  have  won  it  with 
this  sword,  and  I  grant  no  quarter." 

"But  I  have  given  the  inhabitants  a  covenant  written  with 
my  own  hand." 

"  And  what  ri^^ht  had  you,"  demanded  Khaled,  "  to  grant 
a  capitulation  without  consulting  me  ?  Am  not  I  the  general  ? 
Yes,  by  Allah !  and  to  prove  it  I  will  put  every  inhabitant  to 
the  sword." 

Abu  Obeidah  felt  that  in  point  of  military  duty  he  had  erred, 
but  he  sought  to  pacify  KhsJed,  assuring  mm  he  had  intended 
all  for  the  best,  and  felt  sure  of  his  approbation;  entreating  him 
to  respect  the  covenant  he  had  made  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  prophet,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  Moslems  present 
at  the  transaction. 
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Several  of  the  Moslem  officers  seconded  Abu  Obeidah,  and 
endeayoured  to  persuade  Khaled  to  agree  to  the  capitulation. 
While  he  hesitated,  his  troops,  impatient  of  delay,  resumed  the 
"work  of  massacre  and  pillage. 

The  patience  of  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  was  at  an  end.  "By 
Allah!"  cried  he,  "my  word  is  treated  as  nought,  and  my 
covenant  is  trampled  under  foot !" 

Spurring  his  horse  among  the  marauders,  he  commanded 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  to  desist  until  he  and  EJia- 
led  should  have  time  to  settle  their  dispute.  The  name  of  the 
prophet  had  its  effect;  the  soldiery  paused  in  their  bloody  ca- 
reer, and  the  two  generals  with  their  officers  retired  to  the 
church  of  the  Virgin, 

Here,  after  a  sharp  altercation,  Khaled,  callous  to  all  claims  of 
justice  and  mercy,  was  brought  to  listen  to  policy.  It  was  re- 
presented to  him  that  he  was  invading  a  country  where  many 
cities  were  yet  to  be  taken;  that  it  was  important  to  respect  the 
capitulations  of  his  generals,  even  though  they  might  not  be 
altogether  to  his  mind;  otherwise  the  Moslem  word  would  cease 
to  be  trusted,  and  other  cities,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Damascus, 
instead  of  surrendeiing  on  favourable  terms,  might  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  offers  of  mercy,  and  fight  to  the  last  extremity. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Abu  Obeidah  wrung 
from  the  iron  soul  of  Khaled  a  slow  consent  to  his  capitulation, 
on  condition  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
Caliph.  At  every  article  he  paused  and  miuinured.  He  would 
fain  have  infficted  death  upon  Thomas,  and  another  leader 
named  Herbis,  but  Abu  Obeidah  insisted  that  they  were  ex- 
pressly included  in  the  covenant. 

Proclamation  was  then  made  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
Aoee  to  remain  tributaries  to  the  Caliph  should  enjoy  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion ;  the  rest  were  permitted  to  depart.  The 
greater  part  preferred  to  remain;  but  some  determined  to  follow 
their  champion  Thomas  to  Antioch.  The  latter  prayed  for  a 
passport  or  a  safe-conduct  through  the  country  controlled  by 
the  ]V1oslen\s.  After  much  difficulty,  Khaled  granted  them 
three  days*  grace,  during  which  they  should  be  safe  from  moles- 
tation or  pursuit ;  on  condition  they  took  nothing  with  them 
hut  provisions. 

Here  the  worthy  Abu  Obeidah  interfered,  declaring  that  he 
luid  covenanted  to  let  them  go  forth  with  bag  and  baggage. 

Then,"  said  Khaled,  "  they  shall  go  unarmed."     Again  Abu 
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Obeidah  ioterferedy  and  Khaled  at  length  consented  that  thej 
should  have  arms  sufficient  to  defend  themselves  against  robben 
and  wild  beasts;  he^  however,  who  had  a  lanoe  should  have  no 
sword 7  and  he  who  had  a  bow  should  have  no  lanoe. 

Thomas  and  Herbis,  who  were  to  conduct  this  unhappy 
caravan,  pitched  their  tents  in  the  meadow  adjacent  to  the  iityy 
whither  all  repaired  who  were  to  follow  them  into  exile;  aaMi 
laden  with  plate,  jewels,  silken  stuffi^  and  whatever  was  most 
precious  and  least  burdensome.  Among  other  things  was  a 
wardrobe  of  the  Emperor  Heraolius,  in  which  there  were  aboii« 
three  hundred  loads  of  costly  silks  and  cloth  of  gold. 

All  being  assembled,  the  sad  multitude  set  forth  oa  their  wajr^ 
faring.  Those  who  from  pride,  from  patriotism,  or  from  rehgion, 
thus  doomed  themselves  to  poverty  and  exile^  were  among  the 
noblest  and  most  highly  bred  of  ihe  land;  pec^ile  accustomed  to 
soft  and  luxurious  life,  and  to  the  silken  abodes  <lf  pafaoes.  Of 
this  number  was  the  wife  of  Thomas,  a  dau^ter  of  the  En^erar 
HeracHus,  who  was  attended  by  her  maidens.  It  was  b  jpitooos 
sight  to  behold  aged  men,  delicate  and  shrinking  women,  and 
helpless  ^ildren,  thus  setting  forth  on  a  wandering  jousney 
ihiough  wastes  and  deserts,  and  rugg^  mountains,  inraited  bjr 
savage  hordes.  Many  a  time  did  <£ey  turn  to  cast  a  leak  of 
fondness  and  despair  on  those  sumptuous  palaees  and  deligfatfiil 
gardens,  once  their  pride  and  joy;  and  still  vrould  ihey  turn  and 
weep,  and  beat  their  breasts,  and  gace  through  their  toan  osl 
the  stately  towers  of  Damascus,  and  the  flowery  banks  of  te 
Pharpar. 

Thus  terminated  the  hard-contested  siege  of  Daaauoas,  which 
Voltaire  has  likened  for  its  stratagems,  skirmishes,  and  single 
combats,  to  Homer  s  siege  of  Troy.  More  than  twelve  moeths 
elapsed  between  the  thne  the  Saracena  first  pitched  thesr 
befisre  it  and  the  day  of  its  surrender. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Ir  is  recorded  that  Derar  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  ai 
ing  the  multitude  of  exiles  departing  in  peace,  laden  widi  trsar 
suzes,  which  he  considered  as  so  much  hard-earned  spoil,  Joat  t» 
the  faithful ;  but  what  most  incensed  him  wm,  that  so  maoj 
unbelievers  should  escape  the  edge  of  the  scimetar.  KhaM 
would  have  been  equally  indignant,  but  that  he  had  aecredy 
covenanted  with  himself  to  regain  this  booty.  For  this  purpoi* 
he  ordered  his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses»  end 
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be  in  reBbdiness  for  action,  resolving  to  punoe  the  eiiles  tvfaen 
dw  three  days  of  grace  should  have  expired. 

A  dilute  vnih  Abu  Obeidah  oonoeming  a  quantity  of  grain, 
which  the  latter  claimed  for  the  citixens,  detained  him  one  day 
lox^er,  and  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  pusanit  mm  ht^kss, 
when  a  guide  presented  himself  who  knew  all  the  country,  and 
the  shortest  passes  through  the  moanta&ns.  The  story  of  thia 
guide  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating  the  chaivcter  of  theat 
people  and  these  wars. 

]>uiing  the  siege,  Derar,  as  has  been  rdated,  wu  appointed 
to  patstd  round  the  city  and  the  camp,  with  two  thousand  hone. 
As  a  party  of  these  were  one  night  going  their  rounds,  near  the 
wallsy  they  heard  the  distant  neighing  of  a  horse,  and  looking 
narrowly  round,  descried  a  horseman  eoming  stealthily  from  the 
gate  Keisan.  Halting  in  a  shadowy  plaoe,  they  waited  until 
he  came  ck>se  to  them,  when,  rushing  forth,  they  made  him 
prisoner.  He  was  a  youtlifid  Syrian,  richly  and  gallantly  ar*- 
tiayed,  and  appavently  a  person  of  distinction.  Scarcely  had 
they  seiaed  hiin  when  they  beheld  anothtt  horseman  issuing 
foood  the  same  gate,  who  in  a  soft  voice  called  upon  their  cap- 
tive by  the  name  of  Jonas.  They  commanded  the  latter  to 
invite  his  oompanion  to  advance.  He  seemed  to  reply,  and 
caUed  out  something  in  Greek,  upon  hearing  which  the  other 
tamed  bridle,  and  galoped  back  into  the  city.  The  Arabe^ 
igBorant  of  Gveek,  and  suspecting  the  words  to  be  a  warning, 
would  have  slain  their  prisoner  on  the  spot ;  but,  upon  aecond 
thoii^hta,  conducted  him  to  Khaled. 

The  youth  avowed  himself  a  nobleman  of  Damascus,  and 
betzothed  to  a  beautiful  maiden  named  fiudooea^  bat  her 
parents,  Irom  some  capricious  reason,  had  withdravni  their  cbn- 
aent  to  his  nuptials ;  whereupon  the  lovers  had  secretly  agreed 
to  %  from  Damascus.  A  sum  of  gold  had  bribed  the  sentinels 
wlio  kept  watch  that  night  at  the  gate.  The  damsel,  disguised 
ia  male  attire,  and  accompanied  by  two  domestics,  was  follovnng 
her  lovtf  at  a  distance,  as  he  sallied  in  advance.  His  r^ly  i^t, 
Greek,  when  she  called  upon  htm,  was,  *'  The  bird  is  caught  l" 
a  warning  at  the  hearing  of  which  she  had  fled  back  to  the  city. 

Khaled  was  not  the  man  to  be  moved  by  a  love  tide,  but  he 
gave  the  prisoner  his  alternative.  '^  Embrace  the  fisuth  of 
Islam,''  said  he^  <<  and  when  Damascus  falls  into  our  ^power,  jfOii 
shall  have  your  betrothed ;  sefose,  and  your  head  is  focfoit. 
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The  youth  paused  not  between  a  scimetar  and  a  bride.  He 
made  immediate  profession  of  faith  between  the  hands  of  Khaled, 
and  thenceforth  fought  zealously  for  the  capture  of  the  city, 
auQce  its  downfall  was  to  crown  his  hopes. 

When  Damascus  yielded  to  its  foes,  he  sought  the  dwelling 
of  Eudocea,  and  learnt  a  new  proof  of  her  affection.  Sup- 
posing, on  his  capture  by  the  Arabs,  that  he  had  fallen  a  martyr 
to  his  fiuth,  she  had  renounced  the  world,  and  shut  herself  up 
in  a  convent.  With  throbbing  heart  he  hasteaed  to  the  con- 
vent, but  when  the  lofby-minded  maiden  beheld  in  him  a  rene- 
gade, she  turned  from  him  with  scorn,  retired  to  her  cell,  and 
refused  to  see  him  more.  She  was  among  the  noble  ladies  who 
followed  Thomas  and  Herbis  into  exile.  Her  lover,  frantic  at 
the  thoughts  of  losing  her,  reminded  Khaled  of  his  promise  to 
restore  her  to  him,  and  entreated  that  she  might  be  detained ; 
but  Khaled  pleaded  the  covenant  of  Abu  Obeidah,  according  to 
which  all  had  free  leave  to  depart. 

When  Jonas  afterwards  discovered  that  ELhaled  meditated 
a  pursuit  of  the  exiles,  but  was  discouraged  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
he  offered  to  conduct  him  by  short  and  secret '  passes  through 
the  mountains,  which  would  insure  his  overtaking  them.  His 
offer  was  accepted.  On  the  fourth  day  afber  the  departure  of 
the  exiles,  Khaled  set  out  in  pursuit,  with  four  thousand  chosen 
horsemen,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Jonas,  were  disguised  as 
Christian  Arabs.  For  some  time  they  traced  the  eaoles  along 
the  plains  by  the  numerous  footprints  of  mules  and  camels,  and 
by  uticles  thrown  away  to  enable  them  to  travel  more  expedi- 
tiously. At  length  the  footprints  turned  toward  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  and  were  lost  in  their  arid  and  rocky  defiles. 
The  Moslems  began  to  £stlter.  '<  Courage!"  cried  Jonas;  "  they 
will  be  entangled  among  the  mountains.  They  cannot  now 
escape.'' 

They  continued  their  weary  course,  stopping  only  at  the 
stated  hours  of  prayer.  They  had  now  to  climb  tjie  high  and 
cragged  passes  of  Lebanon,  along  rifts  and  glens  worn  by  winter 
torrents.  The  horses  struck  fire  at  every  tramp;  they  cast 
their  shoes,  their  hoofs  were  battered  on  the  rocks,  and  many 
of  them  were  lamed  and  disabled.  The  horsemen  dismounted, 
and  scrambled  up  on  foot,  leading  their  weary  and  cnppled 
steeds.  Their  clothes  were  worn  to  shreds,  and  the  soles  of 
their  iron-shod  boots  were  torn  from  the  upper  leathers.     The 
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men  murmured  and  repined ;  never  in  all  their  marches  had 
they  experienced  such  hardships.  They  insisted  on  halting,  to 
rest  and  to  hait  their  horses.  Even  Khaled,  whose  hatr^  of 
infidels  furnished  an  impulse  almost  equal  to  the  loyer  *s  passion, 
began  to  flag,  and  reproached  the  renegade  as  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble. 

Jonas  still  urged  them  forward:  he  pointed  to  fresh  foot- 
prints and  tracks  of  horses  that  must  have  recently  passed. 
After  a  few  hours'  refreshment  they  resumed  the  pursuit ;  pass- 
ing within  sight  of  Jabalah  and  Laodicea,  but  without  venturine 
within  their  gates,  lest  the  disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  which 
deceived  the  simple  peasantry,  might  not  avail  with  the 
shrewder  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

Intelligence  received  from  a  country  boor  increased  their  per- 
plexity. The  Emperor  Heradius,  fearing  that  the  arrival  of  the 
exiles  might  cause  a  panic  at  Antioch,  had  sent  orders  for  them 
to  proceed  along  the  sea-coast  to  Constantinople.  This  gave 
their  pursuers  a  greater  chance  to  overtake  them;  but  Khaled 
was  startled  at  learning,  in  addition,  that  troops  were  assembling 
to  be  sent  against  him,  and  that  but  a  single  mountain  separated 
him  from  them.  He  now  feared  they  might  intercept  his  re- 
turn, or  fall  upon  Damascus  in  his  absence.  A  sinister  dream 
added  to  his  uneasiness,  but  it  was  favourably  interpreted  by 
Abda'lrahman,  and  he  continued  the  pursuit. 

A  tempestuous  night  closed  on  them:  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  man  and  beast  was  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue:  still  they 
were  urged  forward:  the  fugitives  could  not  be  far  distant,  the 
enemy  was  at  hand:  they  must  snatch  their  prey  and  retreat. 
The  morning  dawned ;  the  storm  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  we  surrounding  heights.  They  dragged  their  steps 
wearily,  however,  along  the  defiles,  now  swept  by  torrents  or 
filled  with  mire,  imlil  the  scouts  in  the  advance  gave  joyfiil 
signal  from  the  mountain  brow.  It  commanded  a  grassy 
meadow,  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  watered  by  a  running 
stream. 

On  the  borders  of  the  rivulet  was  the  caravan  of  exiles, 
reposing  in  the  sunshine  from  the  fatigues  of  the  recent  storm. 
Some  were  sleeping  on  the  grass,  others  were  taking  their 
morning  repast;  wmle  the  meadow  was  gay  with  embroidered 
robes  and  silks  of  various  dyes  spread  out  to  dry  upon  the 
herbage.  The  weary  Moslems,  worn  out  with  the  horrors  of 
the  mountains,  gazed  with  delight  on  the  sweetness  and  fresh- 
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SMS  df  ^e  meadow;  but  Khaled  eyed  the  carayan  witb  an  eager 
eje>  and  the  lover  only  stretclted  his  g^ze  to  catch  a  glimpse 
ol  his  betrothed  among  the  females  reclining  on  the  margin  of 
the  stream. 

Having  cautiously  reconnoitered  the  caravan  without  being 
perceived,  Khaled  disposed  of  his  band  in  four  squadrons;  the 
first  commanded  by  Derar,  the  second  by  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah, 
the  third  by  Abdalrahman,  and  the  fourth  led  by^  himself.  Hie 
gave  atdew  that  the  squadrons  should  make  their  appearance 
sucoessively,  one  at  a  time,  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  their 
Icnve,  and  that  there  should  be  no  pillaging  until  the  victory, 
was  complete. 

Having  offered  up  a  prayer,  he  gave  the  word  to  his  ^vi- 
sion, **  In  the  name  of  Allah  and  the  prophet!"  and  led  to  the 
attaek.  The  Christiaits  were  roused  from  their  repose  on  be* 
holding  a  squadron  rnshing  down  from  the  mountain.  They 
wen  deceived  at  first  hy  the  Greek  dresses,  but  were  soosi 
aware  of  the  truth ;  though  the  small  nimiber  of  the  enemy 
gave  them  but  little  dread.  Thomas  hastily  marshalled  five 
thousand  men  to  reocrre  the  shock  of  the  onset,  with  such 
weapons  as  had  beaa  left  them*  Another  and  another  diviaon 
earae  hunying  down  from  the  mountain;  and  the  fight  was 
furious  and  well  contested.  Thomas  and  Khaled  fbugnt  hand 
to  hand ;  but  the  Christian  champion  was  struck  to  the  ground. 
Abdairahman  cut  off  his  head,  elevated  it  on  the  spear  of  the 
standard  of  Ihe  cross  which  he  had  taken  at  Damascus  and 
called  upon  the  Christians  to  behold  the  head  of  their  leader. 

Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah  penetrated  with  his  division  into  die 
midst  of  the  encampment  to  capture  the  women.  They  stood 
courageously  on  the  defensive^  hurhng  stones  at  liheir  assail* 
ants.  Among  them  was  a  fi»male  of  matchless  beauty,  dressed 
in  splendid  attire,  with  a  diadem  of  jewels.  It  was  the  re- 
puted daughter  of  the  emperor,  the  wife  of  Thomas.  Bafi 
attempted  to  seiae  her,  but  she  hur?ed  a  stone  that  strudk  hb 
horse  in  the  head  and  killed  him.  The  Arab  drew  liis  scime- 
tar,  and  would  have  slain  her,  but  she  cried  fi^r  mercy,  so  he 
took  her  prisoner,  and  gave  her  in  charge  to  a  trusty  follower. 

In  the  midst  of  the  carnage  and  confuaion,  Jonas  hastened 
in  search  of  his  betrothed.  If  she  had  treated  him  with  dis^ 
dain  as  a  renegade,  she  now  regarded  him  with  horror  as  the 
traitor  who  had  brought  this  destruction  upon  his  unhi^y 
countrymen.     Ail  his  entreaties  for  her  to  mrgive  and  be  re- 


toneilad  to  him>  were  of  no  avail.  She  solemnly  inowed  to 
wpair  to  Constantinople  and  end  her  daya  in  a  convent.  Find« 
ing  supplication  fruitless,  he  aeiied  her,  and  after  a  vid^tt 
atruifg^e^  tkrew  her  on  the  ground  and  made  her  prisoner. 
Sha  made  no  further  renatanoe^  hut  auhmitting  to  oaptivity* 
aoated  heiself  quietly  cm  the  grass.  The  lover  flattered  himself 
that  she  relented;  but,  watching  her  opportunity,  she  sud- 
denly drew  forth  a  piHuard,  plunged  it  in  her  bx«a«t>  and  iiUil 
dead  at  his  feet. 

While  this  tragedy  was  performing^  the  general  battle,  or 
rather  caraage,  continued.  Khaled  r«aged  the  field  in  quest  of 
Heshis,  but  while  fighting  pdl-mcil  among  a  throng  of  Chrift<' 
tians,  that  emnroander  came  behind  him  aod  dealt  a  blow  thab 
severed  hia  helmet^  and  would  have  deft  his  skull  but  for  the 
fcldfl  of  hia  tuxlMin.  The  sword  of  Hm'bia  fell  from  his  hand 
with  the  violence  of  the  blow,  and  before  heoould  recover  it,  he 
was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  followera  of  ILhaled.  The  struggle  of 
the  unhappy  Christians  was  at  an  end:  all  were  slain,  or  taken 
priaon^rs,  except  one,  who  was  permitted  to  depart,  and.  who 
Isoie  the  dismal  tidmgs  of  the  massacre  to  Con8tantinople4 

The  renegade  Jonas  was  loud  in  Ins  lamentati<M)8  for  the  lose 
9i  hia  betrothed,,  but  his  Moslem  comrades  consoled  him  with 
mm  o£  the  doctidnea  of  the  &ith  he  had  newly  emlwa^ed.  "  It 
waa  watten  in  the  book  of  f^te,"  said  they,,  ^<  that  you  should 
never  possess  that  woman;  but  be  comforted,  Allah  has  doubt> 
less  greater  blessings  in  store  for  you;"  and,  in  fact»  Rafi  Ihn 
Ottieirah>  out  of  compassion  fer  his  distress,  presented  him  with 
the  b^ntifid  pnncesa  he  had  taken  captive*  Khaled  consented 
to  the  gift  provided  the  ooaperor  did  not  aend  to  ransom,  her. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  this  headlong  j^or* 
suit  diey  had  penetrated  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  mto 
the  heart  of  tno  enemy's  country,  and  might  be  cut  off  in  their 
leAreat,  '<  To  horse  and  away,**  tfaec^re,  was  the  word..  The 
plunder  was  hastily  packed  upon  the  mules>  the  scanty  number 
e€  surviving  exiles  were  secured,  and  the  mai'auding  band  aet 
off  on  a.  forced  march  for  Damascus.  While  on  their  way  they 
were  (me  day  alarmed  by  a  cloud  oS  dust,  through  which  iheir 
seouta  deaeried  the  banner  of  the  cross.  They  prepared  for  a 
desperate  conflict.  It  proved,  however,  a  peaceful  mission. 
An  ancient  bishop^  followed  by  a  numerous  train,  sought  firom 
Khaled^  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  liberation  of  his  dau^ter. 
Hie  haughty  Saracen  released  her  without  ransom.     'vTdce 
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her,"  said  he;  ^'  but  tell  your  master  I  intend  to  have  him  in 
exchange;  never  will  I  cease  this  war  until  I  have  wrested 
from  him  every  foot  of  territory." 

To  indemnify  the  renegade  for  this  second  deprivation,  a 
large  sum  of  gold  was  given  him,  wherewith  to  buy  a  wife  from 
among  the  captives ;  but  he  now  disclaimed  for  ever  all  earthly 
love,  and,  like  a  devout  Mahometan,  looked  forward  for  con- 
solation among  the  black-eyed  Houris  of  paradise.  He  con- 
tinued more  faithful  to  his  new  faith  and  new  companions  than 
he  had  been  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  the  friends  of  Ins 
infsincy ;  and  after  serving  the  Saracens  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
earned  an  undoubted  admission  to  the  paradise  of  the  prophet, 
being  shot  through  the  breast  at  the  battle  of  Yermouk. 

Thus  perished  this  apostate,  says  the  Christian  chronicler; 
but  Alwakedi,  the  venerable  Cadi  of  Bagdad,  adds  a  supplement 
to  the  story,  for  the  encouragement  of  all  proselytes  to  the 
Islam  &ith.  He  states  that  Jonas,  after  his  death,  was  seen  in 
a  vision  by  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  arrayed  in  rich  robes  and  golden 
sandals,  and  walking  in  a  flowery  mead;  and  the  beatified 
renegade  assured  hmi  that,  for  his  exemplary  services,  Allah 
had  given  him  seventy  of  the  black-eyed  damsels  of  pai*adise, 
each  of  resplendent  beauty,  sufficient  to  throw  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  shade.  Ran  related  his  vision  to  Khaled,  who 
heard  it  with  implicit  faith.  "  This  it  is,*'  said  that  Moslem 
zealot,  'Ho  die  a  martyr  to  the  faith.  Happy  the  man  to 
whose  lot  it  falls  !"* 

Khaled  succeeded  in  leading  his  adventurous  band  safely 
back  to  Damascus,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  theur 
companions  in  arms,  who  had  entertained  great  fears  for  their 
safety.  He  now  divided  the  rich  spoils  taken  in  his  expedition ; 
four  parts  were  given  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  a  fifth  he  re- 
served for  the  public  treasury,  and  sent  it  off  to  the  Caliph, 
with  letters  informing  him  of  the  capture  of  Damascus ;  of  liis 
disputes  with  Abu  Obeidah  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  lastly  of  his  expedition  in  pursuit  of  the 
exiles,  and  his  recovery  of  the  wealth  they  were  bearing  away. 
These  missives  were  sent  in  the  confident  expectation  that  his 
policy  of  the  sword  would  far  outshine,  in  the  estimation  of 

*  The  story  of  Jonas  and  Eudocea  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
English  tragedy  by  Hughes,  entitled  <<The  Siege  of  Damascus;"  bat 
the  lover's  name  is  changed  to  Fhocyas,  the  incidents  are  altered,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  made  entirely  different. 
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the  Caliph,  and  of  all  true  Moslems,  the  more  peaceful  policy 
of  Abu  Obeidah. 

It  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  say  the  Arabian  histo- 
Tians,  that  the  pious  Abu  Beker  should  die  without  hearing  of 
the  brightest  triumph  of  the  Islam  faith ;  the  very  day  that 
Damascus  surrendered,  the  Caliph  breathed  his  last  at  Medina. 
Arabian  authors  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  Abulfeda 
asserts  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Jews,  in  his  frugal  repast  of 
rice ;  but  his  daughter  Ayesha,  with  more  probability,  ascribes 
bis  death  to  bathing  on  an  unusually  cold  day,  which  threw 
him  into  a  fever.  While  struggling  with  his  malady,  he  directed 
his  chosen  friend  Omar  to  perform  the  religious  functions  of 
his  office  in  his  stead. 

Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  summoned  his  secretary, 
Othman  Ibn  Aff&n,  and  in  presence  of  several  of  the  principal 
Moslem^,  dictated  as  follows :  ''I,  Abu  Beker  Ibn  Abu  Kahafa, 
being  on  the  point  of  leaving  this  world  for  the  next,  and  at 
that  moment  when  infidels  believe,  when  the  wicked  cease  to 
doubt,  and  when  liars  speak  the  truth,  do  make  this  declaration 

of  my  will  to  the  Moslems.     I  nominate,  as  my  successor, ^^ 

Here  he  was  overtaken  with  faintness,  so  that  he  could  not 
speak.  Othman,  who  knew  his  intentions^  added  the  name  of 
Omar  Ibn  al  KhattHb.  When  Abu  Beker  came  to  himself,  and 
saw  what  his  secretary  had  written,  <^  God  bless  thee,"  said  he, 
**  for  this  foresight !"  He  then  continued  to  dictate.  "  Listen 
to  him,  and  obey  him,  for,  as  far  as  I  know  him,  and  have  seen 
bim,  he  is  integrity  itself.  He  is  competent  to  everything  he 
undertakes.  He  will  rule  with  justice ;  if  not,  God,  who  knows 
aU  secrets,  will  reward  him  according  to  his  works.  I  mean  all 
for  the  best,  but  I  cannot  see  into  the  hidden  thoughts  of  men. 
Farewell.  Act  uprightly,  and  the  blessing  of  Allah  be  upon 
you." 

He  ordered  this  testament  to  be  sealed  with  his  seal,  and 
copies  of  it  to  be  sent  to  the  principal  authorities,  civil  and 
military.  Then,  having  sent  for  Omar,  he  told  him  of  his 
having  nominated  him  as  his  successor. 

Omar  was  a  stem  and  simple-minded  man ;  unambitious  of 
posts  and  dignities.  "  Oh,  successor  to  the  apostle  of  God !" 
8idd  he,  '<  spare  me  &om  this  burden.  I  have  no  need  of  the 
Caliphat."  <<But  the  Caliphat  has  need  of  you!"  replied  the 
dying  Abu  Beker. 
.    He  went  on  to  claim  his  acceptance  of  the  office  as  a  proof  of 
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fiiendslnp  to  hiniBolf  and  of  deyotinn  to  the  public  good,  for  hm 
considereid  him  eminently  calculated  to  maintain  bq  undivided 
rule  over  ik^  restless  people  so  newly  congregated  into  an  em- 
pire. Having  brought  him  to  accept,  he  gave  faiin  much  dyings 
counsel,  and,  after  he  liad  retired,  prayed  fervently  for  his  suo^ 
cess,  and  that  the  dorai ition  of  the  faith  might  be  strengthened 
and  extended  during  his  reign.  Having  thus  provided  for  « 
quiet  Buceesaon  to  his  office,  the  good  Caliph  expired  in  tha 
aaiDB  of  his  daughter  Ayesha,  in  dfie  sixty^foarth  3^ajr  of  his 
age,  having  rmgned  two  jeara,  three  months,  and  nine  days. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  father  and  mother  weve  still 
living,  the  former  ninety -seven  years  of  age.  When  the  aneient 
Moslem  heard  of  the  death  of  bis  son,  he  merely  said,  in  Surtp* 
tnral  phrase,  ''The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away.     Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!" 

Abu  Beker  had  four  wdves ;  the  kst  had  been  the  widow  of 
Jaa£sir,  ivho  fell  in  the  battle  of  Muta.  She  bore  him  two  sous 
after  his  sixtieth  year.  He  does  net  appear,  however,  to  have 
had  the  same  fondness  for  tiie  sex  as  the  prophet,  netwitha(tand- 
iog  his  experience  in  wedlock.  ''  The  women, "  he  used  to  sa^ 
<'are  all  an  evH;  but  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is,  that  they  are 
necessary." 

Abu  Beker  was  vniviersally  lamented  by  kia  subjects,  and  he 
deserved  their  lamentatioos,  for  he  haii  been  an  excellent  rulei^ 
just,  moderate,  temperate,  frugal,  and  disinterested.  His  re^gii 
was  too  short  to  enable  him  to  carr^'  out  any  extensive  ^ckemm, 
but  it  was  signalised  by  the  promptness  and  ability  with  which, 
through  the  lud  of  the  sword,  he  qveiled  tlie  <wide-epreading 
insurrections  on  the  death  «f  the  pm]|>het,  and  preserved  tlie 
scarcely  launched  empire  of  Islam  from  fierfect  shipwreck.  He 
left  behind  him  a  duoie  dear  to  ail  true  Moslems,  and  an 
example  which,  Omar  used  to  say,  would  be  a  difficult  pattern 
lor  his  successors  to  imitate. 

CHAFTEE  XIL 
The  nomination  of  Omar  to  the  succession  was  supported  hg^ 
Ayesha,  and  acquiesced  in  by  AH,  who  «aw  that  opposition 
would  be  ioeffeotuaL  The  Section  took  place  on  the  day  ef 
the  decease  of  Aba  Beker.  The  character  of  the  new  Califii 
has  already,  through  his  deeds,  been  made  known  in  S(Mne  mea- 
sure to  the  reader ;  yet  a  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  imaoe^table. 
lie  was  now  about  fi£^-three  years  of  age,  a  tall  dark  ^maa. 
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with  a  mve  demesaourand  a  bald  head.  He  was  so  tall,  sajs 
one  af  his  biogxapfaen,  that  when  he  sat  he  was  higher  than 
those  who  stood.  His  strength  was  uncommon,  and  he  used 
ihfi  left  as  adroitly  as  the  nght  hand.  Though  so  hitter  an 
«iieiiiy  of  klamism  at  first  as  to  seek  the  life  of  Mahomet,  he 
becanei  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  one  of  its  mort 
naoere  aosd  strenuous  (tampions.  He  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  weightiest  and  most  deoisire  events  of  the  prophet^i 
eareec  His  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  weapon  companions 
4i  fieder,  Ofaod,  ELhaibar,  Honein,  and  Tabuc,  at  the  defence  of 
Medina,  and  the  captore  of  Mecea ;  and,  indeed,  he  appears  to 
haMre  been  the  soul  of  most  of  the  early  military  enterprises  of 
the  faith.  His  seal  was  prompt,  and  almost  fiery  tn  its  q:era- 
•tions.  He  expounded  and  nifiiroed  the  doctrines  of  Islam  like 
a  soldier.  When  a  question  was  too  knotty  for  his  logic,  he 
was  ready  to  sever  it  with  the  sword,  and  to  stiike  off  tiie  head 
of  him  who  persisted  in  fabo  arguing  and  unbelief. 

In  the  administration  of  affiurs,  his  probity  and  justice  were 
proverbial.  In  pnv<ate  life  he  was  noted  ror  abstinence  and 
frugality,  and  a  contempt  for  the  fiilse  grandeur  of  the  world. 
Water  was  his  only  beverage.  His  food  a  few  dates,  or  a  few 
bits  of  barky-bread  and  salt ;  bat,  in  time  of  penance,  even 
aak  was  retreoohed  as  a  luxury.  His  austere  piety  and  self- 
doaiai,  and  the  simplicity  aod  almost  poverty  of  his  appearance, 
were  i^garded  with  reverence  in  those  primitive  days  of  Islam. 
ile  had  shrewd  maaims,  on  which  he  squared  his  conduct,  of 
whiffh  the  following  is  a  specimen:  "Four  tinngs  come  not 
haok — the  spoken  word ;  the  sped  arrow ;  the  past  Hfe;  and  the 
ailgleeted  oppoortunity." 

During  ma  reign  mosques  weve  erected  without  number  for 
the  instruction  and  devotion  of  the  faithful,  and  prisons  for  the 
punishiaent  of  delinquents.  He  likewiee  put  in  use  a  scourge 
with  twisted  thongs,  for  the  oornection  of  minor  offences,  among 
which  he  included  aatire  and  scandal;  and  so  potently  and 
eaCbensivdy  was  it  plied,  that  the  word  w«nt  round,  '*  Omar's 
twisted  scourge  is  more  to  be  feared  l^an  his  sword.'' 

On  assuming  his  office,  he  was  sidoted  as  CaHph  of  the  Caliph 
of  the  apostle  of  God — ^in  other  words,  successor  to  the  successor 
of  Ab  piophat.  Omar  objeoted,  that  such  a  title  must  lengthen 
with  every  auccessor,  until  it  became  endless;  upon  which  it 
was  proposed  and  agreed  that  he  should  receive  the  title  of 
Esiir^-Moamenin — that  is  to  say,  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

e2 
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This  title,  altered  into  Miramamolin,  was  subsequently  borne  hy 
such  Moslem  sovereigns  as  held  independent  sway,  acknowledg- 
ing no  superior,  and  is  equivalent  to  that  of  emperor. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  Caliph  was  with  regard 
to  the  army  in  Syria.  His  sober  judgment  was  not  to  be  dazzled 
by  daring  and  brilliant  exploits  in  arms,  and  he  doubted  the  fit- 
ness of  Khaled  for  the  general  command.  He  acknowledged 
his  valour  and  military  skill,  but  considered  him  rash,  fiery,  and 
prodigal ;  prone  to  hazardous  and  extravagant  adventure,  and 
more  fitted  to  be  a  partisan  than  a  leader.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  principal  command  of  the  army  out  of  such  in- 
discreet hands,  and  restore  it  to  Abu  Obeidah,  who,  he  said,  had 
proved  himself  worthy  of  it  by  his  piety,  modesty,  moderation, 
and  good  faith.  He  accordingly  wrote  on  a  skin  of  parchment 
a  letter  to  Abu  Obeidah,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  Abu 
Beker,  and  his  own  elevation  as  Caliph,  and  appointing  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Syria. 

The  letter  was  deUvered  to  Abu  Obeidah  at  the  time  that 
Khaled  was  absent  in  pursuit  of  the  caravan  of  exiles.  The  good 
Obeidah  was  surprised,  but  sorely  perplexed  by  the  contents. 
His  own  modesty  made  him  unambitious  of  high  command,  and 
his  opinion  of  the  signal  valour  and  brilliant  services  of  Khaled 
made  him  loth  to  supersede  him,  and  doubtful  whether  the 
Caliph  would  not  feel  disposed  to  continue  him  as  commander- 
in-chief  when  he  should  hear  of  his  recent  success  at  Damascus. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  for  the  present  the  contents  oi 
the  Caliph's  letter  to  himself;  and  accordingly,  on  Khaled*s  re- 
turn to  Damascus,  continued  to  treat  him  as  commander,  and 
suffered  him  to  vmte  his  second  letter  to  Abu  Beker,  giving 
him  an  account  of  his  recent  pursuit  and  plundering  of  the 
exiles. 

Omar  had  not  been  long  installed  in  office  when  he  received 
the  first  letters  of  Khaled  announcing  the  capture  of  Damascus. 
These  tidings  oc<;asioned  the  most  extravagant  joy  at  Medina, 
and  the  valour  of  Khaled  was  extolled  by  the  multitude  to  the 
very  skies.  In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings,  they  learnt  with 
astonishment  that  the  general  command  liad  been  transferred  to 
Abu  Obeidah.  The  admirers  of  Khaled  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
postulations. "  What !"  cried  they,  "  dismissed  Khaled  when 
in  the  full  career  of  victory?  Remember  the  reply  of  Abu 
Beker,  when  a  like  measure  was  urged  upon  him.  '  I  will  not 
sheathe  the  sword  of  God,  drawn  for  the  promotion  of  the 
faith.' " 
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Omar  reTolved  their  remoDstrances  in  his  mind,  hut  his 
resolution  remained  unchanged.  ^*  Ahu  Obeidah/'  said  he,  *'  is 
tender  and  merciful;  yet  brave.  He  will  he  careful  of  his 
people,  not  lavishing  their  lives  in  rash  adventures  and  plunder- 
mg  inroads;  nor  will  he  be  the  less  formidable  in  battle  for 
being  moderate  when  victorious.'' 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  second  despatches  of  Khaled, 
addressed  to  Abu  Beker,  announcing  the  success  of  his  expe- 
dition in  pursuit  of  the  exiles ;  and  requesting  his  decision  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  him  and  Abu  Obeidah.  The 
Caliph  was  perplexed  by  this  letter,  which  showed  that  his 
eledion  as  Caliph  was  yet  unknown  to  the  army,  and  that  Abu 
Obeidah  had  not  assumed  the  command.  He  now  wrote  again 
to  the  latter  reiterating  his  appointment;  and  deciding  upon 
the  matters  in  dispute.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Da- 
mascus had  surrendered  on  capitulation,  and  had  not  been 
taken  by  the  sword,  and  directed  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
covenant  should  be  fulfilled.  He  declared  the  pursuit  of  the 
exiles  iniquitous  and  rash ;  and  that  it  would  have  proved  fatal, 
but  for  the  mercy  of  God.  The  dismissal  of  the  emperor's 
daughter  free  of  ransom,  he  termed  a  prodigal  action;  as  a 
large  sum  might  have  been  obtained  and  g^ven  to  the  poor. 
He  counselled  Abu  Obeidah,  of  whose  mild  and  humane  tem- 
per he  was  well  aware,  not  to  be  too  modest  and  compliant, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  faithful  in 
the  mere  hope  of  plunder.  This  latter  hint  was  a  reproof  to 
Khaled. 

Lest  this  letter  should  likewise  be  suppressed  through  the 
modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah,  he  despatched  it  by  an  officer  of 
distinction,  Shaded  Ibn  Aass,  whom  he  appointed  his  repre- 
sentative in  Syria,  with  orders  to  have  the  letter  read  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Moslems,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  proclaimed  Caliph 
at  Damascus. 

Shaded  made  good  his  journey,  and  found  Khaled  in  his 
tent,  still  acting  as  commander-in-chief,  and  the  army  ignorant 
of  the  death  of  Abu  Beker.  The  tidiugs  he  brought  struck 
every  one  with  astonishment.  The  first  sentiment  expressed 
was  grief  at  the  death  of  the  good  Abu  Beker,  who  was  uni- 
yersally  lamented  as  a  father ;  the  second  was  surpnse  at  the 
deposition  of  Khaled  from  the  command,  in  the  very  midst  of 
such  signal  victories ;  and  many  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  were 
loud  in  expressing  their  indignation. 
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If  SJialed  had  been  fierce  and  rude  in  hU  oaxtw  of  triumph, 
he  proved  himaelf  magnftaiinous  ut  this  momeni  of  adversity* 
**  I  know,"  said  he,  **  that  Omar  does  sot  lore  me ;  but  siaeo 
Abu  Beker  is  dead,  and  has  appointed  him  bis  sueocasDr,  X 
submit  to  his  oommands.  He  accordingly  caused  Omar  to  be 
proclaimed  Caliph  of  Damascus^  aod  resigned  hie  ceiBBiand  to 
Abu  Obeidah.  The  hitter  accepted  it  with  eharaeteristic 
modesty;  but  evinced  a  &ar  that  Khaled  would  retire  in 
disgust,  and  his  signal  services  be  k»t  to  the  cause  of  Islam. 
Khaled,  however,  soon  Let  him  know,  that  he  was  as  ready  to 
serve  as  to  eoimnaiid,  and  only  required  an  occasion  to  prove 
that  his  29Bal  for  the  ftkith  waa  unabated.  I£s  personal  sub- 
mission  extorted  admiration  even  from  his  enemies,  and  gained 
him  the  fullest  deference^  respect,  and  confidence  of  Aba 
Obeidah. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  Christuin  tributaries,  a  base* 
spiiited  wretch,  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Abu  Obeidah, 
came  and  informed  him  of  a  £ftir  object  of  enterprise.  ^^  At  no 
great  distance  from  this,  between  Tiipoli  and  Harran*.  there 
is  a  convent  called  Daiz  Abil  Kodos,  or  the  monast^  of  the 
Holy  Father,  from  being  inhabited  by  a  Christian  hermit»  so 
eminent  for  wisdom,  piety,  and  mortification  oi  the  flesh,  thai 
he  is  looked  up  to  as  a  saint ;  so  that  young  and  old^  rich  and 
poor,  resort  from  all  parts  to  seek  his  advice  and  blessing,  and 
not  a  marriage  takes  place  among  the  nobles  of  the  country 
but  the  bride  and  bridegroom  repair  to  receive  from  him  the 
nuptial  benediction.  At  Easter  there  is  an  annual  fair  held  al 
Abyla  in  front  of  the  convent,  to  which  are  brought  the 
richest  manufaejures  of  the  surrounding  country;  silken  stufisa 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  productions  o£ 
art ;  and  as  the  fair  is  a  peaceful  congregation  <^  people,  un- 
armed and  unguarded,  it  will  afford  ample  booty  at  little  ridt 
or  trouble." 

Abu  Obeidah  announced  the  intelligence  to  hia  troops. 
^'  Who,"  said  he,  "  will  undertake  this  enterprise  ?'*  His  eye 
glanced  involuntarily  upon  Khaled ;  it  was  just  such  a  ^EMray 
as  he  was  wont  to  delight  in;  but  Khaled  remained  silent* 
Abu  Obeidah  could  not  a^  a  service  irom  one  so  lately  in  chief 
Qommand ;  and  while  he  hesitated,  Abdallah  Ibn  JaaBar,  step** 
aon  to  Abu  Beker,  came  forward.  A  banner  was  given  hin^ 
and  five  hundred  veteran  horsemen,  scarred  in  many  a  battle^ 
sallied  with  hira  from  the  gates  of  Damascus,  guided  by  the 
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traitor  Chrialiaii.  They  halted  to  rat  before  aniiring  at 
Abyla^  and  sent  fcorward  the  Christian  ae  a  sooat.  As  he 
approached  the  plaee  he  was  astonished  to  see  it  crowded  vnik 
an  insmense  ooBeenrse  of  Gceeke^  Annenians,  Copts,  and  Jews, 
ia  theiv  various  g^ba ;  beside  these  there  vn»  a  grand  proces* 
lion,  of  nobles  and  courtiers  in  ri^  attire,  and  priest»  in  re- 
ligious dresses,  with  a  g^uard  of  five  thoatand  horse ;  all,  as  he 
leajrn«d,  esccHrtlng'  the  daughtec  of  the  prefect  of  Tripoli,  who 
was  klely  aoarried,  and  had  come  with  her  faui^and  to  re- 
ceive the  blessing  of  the  venerable  hermit.  The  Christian 
soout  hastened  baak  to  the  Moslems,  and  warned  them  to 
retreat. 

'^  I  dare  xio4>"  said  Abdallah,  promptly ;  *^  I  fear  the  wrath 
c£  AUab,  should  I  turn  my  back.  I  will  fight  these  ififidels. 
Those  who  help  me,  God  will  reward ;  those  whose  hearts  fail 
them,  are  welcome  to  retire.''  Not  a  Moslem  turned  his  back. 
^  Forward !"  said  AbdaUah  to  the  Christian,  <*  and  thou  shalt 
behold  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet  can  perform.'*  The 
traitor  hesitated,  however,,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
guide  them  on  a  service  of  such  periL 

Abdallah  led  las  band  near  to  Ahyla,  where  they  lay  close 
until  morning.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  having-  performed  the 
customary  pray^,  he  divided  his  host  into  five  squadrons  of  a 
hundred  each;  they  were  to  charge  at  once  in  five  different 
places,  with  the  shout  of  Allah  Achbar  I  and  to  slay  or  cap 
ture  without,  stopping  to  pillage  until  the  victory  should  be 
Goooplete^  He  then  reconnoitred  the  place.  The  hermit  was 
preaching  in  front  of  hia  convent  to  a  multitude  of  auditors ; 
the  fair  teemed  with  peo^de  in  the  variegated  garbs  dP  the 
Orient.  One  house  was  guarded  by  a  great  number  of  horse- 
nen,  and  numbers  of  persons,  richly  clad,  were  going  in  and 
out,  or  standing  about  it.  In  this  house  evidently  was  the 
jouthful  bride. 

Abdallah  encouraged  hia  followers  to  despise  the  number 
of  these  £E>es,  ^'Remember,"  oried  he,  **the  words  of  the 
px)phet.  ^  Paradise  is  mider  the  shadow  of  swords !'  If  we 
conquer^  we  shall  have  glorious  booty;  if  we  &!!,  paradise 
awaits  usr*^ 

The  Gve  squadrons  charged  as  they  had  been  (»rdered,  with 
the  well-known  war*cry.  The  Christians  were  struck  with 
dismay,  thinking  the  whole  Mo^m  army  upon  them.  There 
was  a  direful  confusion ;  the  multitude  flying  in  all  directions ; 
women  and  children  shrieking  and  crying;  booths  and  tents 
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oyertumed,  and  precious  merchandise  scattered  about  the 
streets.  The  troops, ,  however,  seeing  the  inferior  number  of 
the  assailants,  plucked  up  spirits  and  charged  upon  them.  The 
merchants  and  inhabitants  recovered  from  their  panic  and  flew 
to  arms,  and  the  Moslem  band,  hemmed  in  among  such  a  host 
of  foes,  seemed,  say  the  Arabian  writers,  like  a  white  spot  on 
the  hide  of  a  black  camel.  A  Moslem  trooper,  seeing  the  peril 
of  his  companions,  broke  his  way  out  of  the  throng,  and,  throw- 
ing the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  steed,  scoured  back  to  Damas- 
cus for  succour. 

In  this  moment  of  emergency  Abu  Obeidah  forget  all 
scruples  of  delicacy,  and  turned  to  the  man  he  had  superseded 
in  office.  "Fail  us  not,"  cried  he,  "in  this  moment  of  peril; 
but,  for  €rod*s  sake,  hasten  to  deliver  thy  brethren  from  de- 
struction." 

"  Had  Omar  given  the  command  of  the  army  to  a  child," 
replied  the  gracious  Khaled,  ''  I  should  have  obeyed  him ;  how 
much  more  thee,  my  predecessor  in  the  faith  of  Islam !" 

He  how  arrayed  himself  in  a  coat  of  mail,  the  spoil  of  the 
false  prophet  Moseilma ;  he  put  on  a  helmet  of  proof,  and  over 
it  a  skull-cap,  which  he  called  the  blessed  cap,  and  attributed 
to  it  wonderful  virtues,  having  received  the  prophet's  bene- 
diction. Then  springing  on  his  horse,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  he  scoured  off  towards  Abyla,  with 
the  bold  Derar  at  his  side. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops,  under  Abdallah,  had  maintained 
throughout  the  day  a  desperate  conflict;  heaps  of  the  slain 
testified  their  prowess;  but  their  ranks  were  sadly  thinned, 
scarce  one  of  the  survivors  but  had  received  repeated  wounds, 
and  they  were  ready  to  sink  under  heat,  fatigue,  and  thirst 
Towards  sunset  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  :  is  it  a  reinforcement  of 
their  enemies  ?  A  troop  of  horsemen  emerge.  They  bear  the 
black  eagle  of  Khaled.  The  air  resounds  with  the  shout  of 
Allah  Achbar.  The  Christians  are  assailed  on  either  side ; 
some  fly  and  are  pursued  to  the  river  by  the  unsparing  sword  of 
Khaled;  others  rally  round  the  monastery.  Derar  engages 
hand  to  hand  with  the  prefect  of  Tripoli ;  they  grapple ;  they 
struggle ;  they  fall  to  the  earth ;  Derar  is  uppermost,  and, 
drawing  a  poniard,  plunges  it  into  the  heart  of  his  adversary. 
He  springs  upon  his  feet,  vaults  into  the  saddle  of  the  prefect's 
horse,  and,  with  a  shout  of  Allah  Achbar,  gallops  in  quest  of 
new  opponents. 

The  battle  is  over.    The  fair  is  given  up  to  plunder.    Horses, 
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mules,  and  asses  are  laden  with  silken  staffs,  rich  emhroidery, 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  spices,  perfumes,  and 
other  wealthy  plunder  of  tne  merchants ;  hut  the  most  precious 
part  of  the  spoil  is  the  heautiful  bride,  with  forty  damsels,  who 
formed  her  bridal  train.  > 

The  monastery  was  left  desolate,  with  none  but  the  holy 
anchorite  to  inhabit  it.  Khaled  called  upon  the  old  man,  but 
received  no  answer;  he  called  again,  but  the  only  reply  was, 
to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  his  head  for  the 
Christian  blood  he  had  spilt.  The  fierce  Saracen  paused  as  he 
was  driving  off  the  spoil,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of 
his  scimetar,  looked  back  grimly  upon  the  hermit.  ^'  What  we 
have  done,''  said  he,  '<  is  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  who 
commands  us  to  slay  all  unbelievers ;  and  had  not  the  apostle 
of  God  commanded  us  to  let  such  men  as  thee  alone,  thou 
shouldst  have  shared  the  fate  of  thy  fellow-infidels  I" 

The  old  man  saw  his  danger  in  time,  and  discreetly  held  his 
peace,  and  the  sword  of  Islam  remained  within  its  scabbard. 

The  conquerors  bore  their  booty  and  their*  captives  back  in 
triumph  to  Damascus.  One-fifth  of  the  spoil  was  set  apart  for 
the  public  treasury:  the  rest  was  distriHuted  among  the 
soldiery.  Derar,  as  a  trophy  of  his  exploit,  received  the  horse 
of  the  prefect  of  Tripoli,  but  he  made  it  a  present  to  his 
Amazonian  sister  Caulah.  The  saddle  and  trappings  were 
studded  with  precious  stones;  these  she  picked  out  and  dis- 
tributed among  her  female  companions. 

Among  the  spoils  was  a  cloth  curiously  wrought  with  a  like- 
ness of  the  blessed  Saviour ;  which,  horn  the  exquisite  work- 
manship, or  the  sanctity  of  the  portrait,  was  aft;erwards  sold  in 
Arabia  Felix  for  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

Abdallah,  for  his  part  of  the  spoil,  asked  for  the  daughter  of 
the  prefect,  having  been  smitten  with  her  charms.  His  demand 
was  referred  to  ^e  Caliph  Omar  and  granted,  and  the  captive 
beauty  lived  with  him  many  years.  Obeidah,  in  his  letters  to 
the  Caliph,  generously  set  forth  the  magnanimous  conduct  and 
distinguished  prowess  of  Khaled  on  this  occasion ;  and  entreated 
Omar  to  write  a  letter  to  that  general  expressive  of  his  sense  of 
his  recent  services,  as  it  might  soothe  the  mortification  he  must 
experience  from  his  late  deposition.  The  Caliph,  however, 
though  he  replied  to  every  other  part  of  the  letter  of  Obeidah, 
took  no  notice,  either  by  word  or  deed,  of  that  relating  to 
Khaled,  from  which  it  was  evident  that,  in  secret,  he  enter- 
tained no  great  regard  for  the  unsparing  sword  of  Islam. 
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CHAPTER  Xra, 

TkE  alertness  and  hardikood  of  the  Saracfns*  in  tikeir' rapid 
campaigns  have  been  attributed  t9>  their  simple  and  abatemions 
liabitis.  Thej  knew  nothing  of  the  luxuries  oi  the  pampered 
Greeks,  and  were  prohibited  the  use  of  wine.  Their  drink  was 
water, '  their  food  principally  milk,  rice^  and  tiK  fiints  of  l^e 
earth,,  and  their  dress  ths  ooasse  raiments  of  the  desert.  An 
army  of  such  men  was  easily  sustained,  marahed  rapidfy  from 
place  toplace,  and  was  fitted  to  cope  with  the-  vieissitudes  of 
war.  The  interval  of  repose,  however,  ia  the  Insunous  city  of 
Damascus,  and  the  general  abundance  of  the  fertile  regions  of 
Syria,  began  to  have  their  effect  upon  the  Mo^m  troops,  and 
the  good  Abu  Obeidah  was  espeeially  aeandlJiBed  at  Sscovering 
tfiat  they  were  lapsing  into  ^e  use  of  wine,  so  sitrongly  for- 
bidden by  the  prophet.  He  mentionol  the  prevalence  e«  this 
grievous  sin  in  his  letter  to  the  CaJiph,  who  read  rt  in  the 
mosque  in  presenee  of  his  officers*  ^^  By  Aliah,'^  exclaimed  the 
abstemious  Omar,  *'  these  £^ws  ara  only  fit  lor  poverty  and 
hard  fare ;  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  wine-bibbers  7^ 

''Let  him  who  drinks  wine,"  replied  All,  promptly,  ^receive 
twenty  bastinadoes  on  the  soles  of  his  feet." 

**  Good,  it  shall  be  so^*'  rejoined  the  Caliph ;  and  he  wrote 
to  that  effect  to  the  commander-in-ohief.  On  receiving  the 
letter,  Abu  Obeidah  forthwith  summoned  the  offenders,  and 
had  the  punishment  publicly  infiieied  for  the  edification  oi  his 
troops;  he  took  the  occa^on  to  descant  on  the  enormity  of  the 
oiFence,  and  to  exhort  such  as  had  sinned  in  private  to  come 
forward  like  good  Moslems,  make  public  eonfesskm,  and  submit 
to  the  bastinado  in  token  of  repentanoe;  whereupon  many, 
who  had  indulged  in  secret  potations,  moved  by  his  paternal 
exhortation,  avowed  their  crime  and  their  repentance,  and  were 
set  at  ease  in  their  consciences  by  &  sound  baafeinadoHig^  and  the 
forgiveness  of  the  good  Abu  Qbeidab. 

That  worthy  commander  now  kft  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
horse  at  Damascus,  and  issued  fiorth  with  his  host  to  prosecute 
Ae  subjugation  of  Syria.  He  had  a  rich  field  c£  enterprise 
before  nim.  The  country  of  Syria,  firom  the  amenity  of  its 
climate,  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  aea  and  the  mountains, 
£rom  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  happy  distribution  of  woods 
and  streams,  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  vigorous  support 
and  prolific  increase  of  animal  life;  it  accordingly  teemed  with 
population,. and  was  studded  with  ancient  and  embattled  citiet 
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and  fortresses.  Two  of  the  proudest  and  roost  splendid  of  these 
were  Emessa  (the  modem  Hems),  the  capital  of  the  plains; 
and  Baalbec,  the  famous  city  of  the  Sun,  situated  between  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon. 

These  two  cities,  with  others  intermediate,  were  the  objects 
of  Abu  Ofaeidah's  enterprise,  and  he  sent  Khaled  in  advance, 
with  Derar  and  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  at  tlie  head  of  a  third  of 
the  army,  to  scour  the  country  about  Emessa,  In  his  own 
slower  march,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  he  approached 
the  city  of  Jusheyah,  but  was  met  by  the  governor,  who  pur- 
chased a  year's  truce  with  the  payment  of  four  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  and  fifty  silken  robes;  and  the  promise  to  surrender 
the  city  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  if  in  tnat  interval  ilaalbec 
and  Emessa  should  have  been  taken. 

When  Abu  Obeidah  came  before  Emessa  he  found  Khaled 
in  active  operatiou.  The  governor  of  the  place  had  died  on 
the  day  on  wnich  the  Moslem  force  t^peared,  and  the  city  was 
not  fully  provisioned  for  a  siege.  The  inhabitants  negotiated 
a  truce  for  one  year  by  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  and  two  hundred  suits  of  silk,  with  the  engagement  to 
surrender  at  the  end  of  that  terra,  provided  he  should  have 
taken  Aleppo,  Alhftdir,  and  Kennesrin,  and  defeated  the  army 
of  the  emperor.  EJialed  would  have  persevered  in  the  siegO} 
but  Abu  Obeidah  thought  it  the  wisest  policy  to  agree  to 
these  golden  terms,  by  which  he  providea  himself  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  was  enabled  to  proceed  more  surely  in  his 
career. 

The  moment  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  people  of  Emessa 
threw  open  their  gates;  held  a  market  or  fair  beneath  the. 
walls,  and  began  to  drive  a  lucrative  trade;  for  the  Moslem 
camp  was  full  of  booty,  and  these  marauding  wariiors,  flushed 
with  sudden  wealth,  squandered  plunder  of  all  kinds,  and  never 
regarded  the  price  of  anything  that  struck  their  faocy.  In  the 
mean  time  predatory  bands  n>raged  the  country  both  far  and 
near,  and  came  driving  in  sheep  and  eattle,  and  horsea  and 
camels,  laden  with  household  booty  of  aU  kinds ;  besides  multi- 
tudes of  captives.  The  piteous  lamentations  of  these  people, 
torn  from  their  peaceful  homes  and  doomed  to  slavery,  touched 
the  heart  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  told  them  that  all  who  would 
embrace  the  Islam  faith  should  have  their  liyes  and  property. 
On  such  as  chose  to  remain  in  infidelity,  he  imposed  a  ransom 
of  five  pieces  of  gold  a  head,  besides  an  annual  tribute ;  caused 
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their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  be  registered  in  a  bode, 
and  then  gave  them  oack  their  property,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, on  condition  that  they  should  act  as  guides  and  inter- 
preters to  the  Moslems  in  case  of  need. 

The  merciful  policy  of  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  promised  to 
promote  the  success  of  Islam,  even  more  potently  than  the 
sword.  The  Syrian  Greeks  came  in,  in  great  numbers,  to  hare 
their  names  enregistered  in  the  book  of  tributaries ;  and  other 
cities  capitulated  for  a  year*s  truce  on  the  terms  granted  to 
Emessa.  Khaled,  however,  who  was  no  Mend  to  ^ces  and 
negotiations,  murmured  at  these  peaceful  measures,  and  offered 
to  take  these  cities  in  less  time  than  it  required  to  treat  with 
them ;  but  Abu  Obeidah  was  not  to  be  swerved  from  the  path 
of  moderation;  thus,  in  ^a  little  time,  the  whole  territories  of 
Emessa,  Alhadir,  and  Kennesiin,  were  rendered  sacred  horn 
maraud.  The  predatory  warriors  of  the  desert  were  somewhat 
impatient  at  being  thus  hemmed  in  by  prohibited  boundaries, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  well  nigh  brought  the  truce  to  an  ab- 
rupt termination.  A  party  of  Saracen  troopers,  in  prowling 
along  the  confines  of  Kennesrin,  came  to  where  the  Christians, 
to  mark  their  boundary,  had  erected  a  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  seated  on  his  throne.  The  troopers,  who  had  a 
Moslem  hatred  of  images,  regarded  this  with  derision,  and 
amused  themselves  with  careering  round  and  tilting  at  it,  until 
one  of  them,  either  accidentally  or  in  sport,  struck  out  one  of  the 
eyes  with  his  lance. 

llie  Greeks  were  indignant  at  this  outrage.  Messengem 
were  sent  to  Abu  Obeidah,  loudly  complaining  of  it  as  an  inten- 
tional breach  of  the  truce,  and  a  flagrant  insult  to  the  emperor. 
Abu  Obeidah  mildly  assured  them  that  it  was  his  disposition 
most  rigorously  to  observe  the  truce ;  that  the  injury  to  the 
statue  must  have  been  accidental,  and  that  no  indigmty  to  the 
emperor  could  have  been  intended.  His  moderation  only  in- 
creased tiie  arrogance  of  the  ambassadors ;  their  emperor  had 
been  insulted ;  it  was  for  the  Caliph  to  g^ve  redress  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  law:  *'  an  eye  for  an  eye — a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.**  **  What !"  cried  some  of  the  over-zealous  Moslems, 
« do  the  infidels  mean  to  claim  an  eye  from  the  Caliph?'*  In 
their  rage  they  would,  have  slain  the  messengers  on  the  spot; 
but  the  quiet  Abu  Obeidah  stayed  their  wrath.  ^*  They  speak 
but  figuratively,"  said  he ;  then  taking  the  messengers  aside,  he 
shrewdly  compromjsed  the  matter,  and  satisfied  their  wounded 
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loyalty^  by  agreeing  that  they  should  set  up  a  statue  of  the 
Calipn,  with  glass  eyes,  and  strike  out  one  of  them  in  retali- 
ation. 

While  Abu  Obeidah  was  pursuing  this  moderate  course,  and 
subduing  the  country  by  clemency  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms,  missives  came  from  the  Caliph,  who  was  astonished  at 
receiving  no  tidings  of  further  conquest,  reproaching  him  with 
bis  slowness,  and  with  preferring  worldly  gain  to  the  pious 
exercise  of  the  sword.  The  soldiers,  when  they  heard  of  the 
purport  of  this  letter,  took  the  reproaches  to  themselves,  and 
wept  with  vexation.  Abu  Obeidah  himself  was  stung  to  the 
quick,  and  repented  him  of  the  judicious  truces  he  had  made. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  it  was  determined  to  lose  not  a  day,  although  the  truces 
had  but  about  a  month  to  run.  He  accordingly  left  Khaled 
with  a  strong  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Emessa  to  await  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce,  while  he  marched  with  the  main  host 
against  the  city  of  Baalbec. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

BAAiiBEC,  80  called  from  Baal,  the  Syrian  appellation  of  the 
Sun,  or  Apollo,  to  which  deity  it  was  dedicated,  was  one  of 
the  proudest  cities  of  ancient  Syria.  It  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  Bekaa,  lying  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  and  Anti  Lebanon.  During  the  Grecian 
domination  it  was  called  Heliopolis,  which  likewise  means  the 
City  of  the  Sun.  It  was  famous  for  its  magnificent  temple 
of  Baal,  which,  tradition  affirms,  was  built  by  Solomon  the 
Wise  to  please  one  of  his  wives,  a  native  of  Sidon  and  a  wor< 
shipper  of  the  Sun.  The  immense  blocks  of  stone  of  which  it 
was  constructed  were  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  genii, 
over  whom  Solomon  had  control  by  virtue  of  his  talismanic 
seal.  Some  of  them  remain  to  this  day  objects  of  admiration 
to  the  traveller,  and  perplexity  to  the  modern  engineer.* 

On  his  march  against  Baalbec,  Abu  Obeidah  intercepted  a 
caravan  of  four  hundred  camels  laden  with  silks  and  sugars,  on 
the  way  to  that  city.  With  his  usual  clemency  he  allowed  the 
captives  to  ransom  themselves;  some  of  whom  carried  to 
Bsialbec  the  news  of  his  approach,  and  of  the  capture  of  the 
caravan.     Herbis,  the  governor,  supposing  the  Saracens  to  be 

*  Among  these  huge  blocks  some  measure  fifty-eight,  and  one  sixty- 
nine  feet  in  length. 
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a  mere  marauding  party,  sallied  forth  with  ox  ihougand  hone 
and  a  multitude  of  irregular  foot,  in  hope  to  reoover  the  apoilfl^ 
but  found  to  his  cost  that  he  had  an  army  to  contend  with>  and 
was  driven  back  to  the  city  with  great  loss^af^er  receiving  eeren 
wounds. 

Abu  Obcidah  set  himself  down  before  the  ciiy^  and  addreaaed 
a  letter  to  the  inhabitants,  reminding  them  of  the  invindUe 
anna  of  the  faithful,  and  inviting  them  to  profess  Ifilamiflm,  or 
pay  trilxute.  This  letter  he  gave  in  charge  to  a  Syxian  peasant 
and  witli  it  a  reward  of  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  '^or  Allah  for- 
bid," said  the  conscientious  general,  *^  that  I  should  employ  thae 
without  pay.     The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

The  messenger  was  drawn  up  by  a  cord  to  the  battlemonti| 
and  delivered  the  letter  to  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom,  on 
bearii^  the  contents,  were  inclined  to  surrender.  Herbis,  the 
govenior,  however,  who  was  still  smarting  with  his  wound^ 
tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  znessenger  without 
deigning  a  reply. 

Abu  Obeidah  now  ordered  his  troops  to  the  assault,  but 
the  garrison  made  brave  defence,  and  did  such  execution  with 
their  engines  from  the  walls,  that  the  Saracens  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  The  weather  was  cold;  so  Aba  Obei* 
dal^  who  was  ever  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  his  men,  Moni  a 
trumpeter  round  the  camp  next  morning,  forbidding  any  man 
to  take  the  held  until  he  had  made  a  comfortable  meaL  All 
were  now  busy  cooking,  when,  in  tiie  mdd^  of  thfiir  prrfwira rirmt^ 
the  city  gates  were  thrown  open,  acd  the  Greeks  •came  seouraig 
upon  thetn,  making  great  slaughter.  They  weve  repulsed  with 
some  dKHculty,  but  earned  off  priaoners  and  pluador, 

Abu  Obeidah  now  removed  his  camp  out  of  the  reach  of  iht 
engines,  and  where  his  cavalry  would  have  mow  loem.  Me 
threw  out  detachments  abo,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  and  oblige  them  to  fight  in  several  pkoes.  Saad  Ihn 
Zeid,  with  five  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  was 
to  show  liiniself  in  the  valley  opposite  the  gate  looking  ibonvrds 
the  mountains;  while  Derar,  with  thnse  huadrod  horaa  and 
two  hundred  foot,  was  stationed  in  £rent  of  the  gate  an  tbs 
side  toward  Damascus. 

Herbi^  the  governor,  aeeing  the  Samoans  move  Ibaokitbair 
tents,  sup{)osed  them  to  he  intimidated  by  time  late  'loss. 
"  These  Arabs,"  said  he,  "  are  half- naked  vagabonds  of  the 
deficit,  who  figlit  Without  aliject;  vra  are  'looked  «yp  4a  a teel. 
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and  fight  for  our  wiveA  and  children,  ^ur  properigr  and  our 
lives."  lie  accordingly  roused  his  troops  to  make  another  sallj^ 
and  an  ohstinate  battle  ensued.  One  of  the  Moslem  officers, 
Sohail  Ibn  Sabah,  being  disabled  by  a  sabre  cut  in  the  right 
arm,  alighted  from  liis  horse,  and  clambered  a  neighbouring 
hill  which  overlooked  the  field,  the  city,  and  its  vicinity.  Here 
he  sat  watchiog  the  various  fortunes  of  the  field.  The  sally  had 
been  made  through  the  gate  before  which  Abu  Obeidah  was 
posted,  -who  of  ooiune  received  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack. 
The  battle  was  hot,  and  Sohail  perceived  from  his  hill  that  the 
Moslems  in  this  quarter  were  hard  pressed,  and  that  the  gene^ 
xal  Jwas  giving  ground,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  beiqg 
routed ;  while  Derar  and  Saad  remained  inactive  at  their  dis- 
tant posrts ;  no  sally  having  been  made  from  the  gates  before 
which  they  were  stationed.  Upon  this  Sohail  gathered  to- 
gether some  green  branches,  and  set  fire  to  them,  so  as  to 
make  a  column  of  smoke ;  a  cu&tomary  signal  by  day  among 
the  Arabs,  as  fire  was  by  night.  Derar  and  Saad  beheld  this 
smoke  and  galloped  with  their  troops  in  that  direction.  Their 
arrival  changed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  field.  Herbis,  who 
had  thoii^ht  himself  on  the  eve  of  victory,  now  found  himself 
heset  on  each  side  and  cut  off  from  the  city  I  Nothing  but 
strict  discipline  and  the  impenetrable  Grecian  phalanx  saved 
him.  His  men  closed  shield  to  shield,  their  lances  in  advance^ 
aad  made  a  slow  and  defensive  retreat,  the  Moslems  wheeling 
around  and  charging  iticessantly  upon  them.  Abu  Obeidah, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  arrival  of  Derar  and  Saad,  imagined 
the  retreat  of  the  Christians  a  mere  feint,  and  called  hack  his 
troops;  Saad,  however,  who  heard  not  the  general's  order,  kept 
on  in  pursuit,  untiil  he  drove  the  enemy  to  the  top  of  a  hil], 
where  they  ensconced  themselves  in  an  old  deserted  n)onastery. 

When  Abu  Obeidah  learnt  the  secret  of  tliis  most  timely  aid, 
and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  signal  from  him, 
he  aoknowled§fed  that  the  smoke  was  an  apt  thought,  and  saved 
his  camp  from  being  sacked  ;  but  he  prohibited  any  man  from 
r^eating  such  an  act  without  orders  from  the  general. 

In  the  mean  time  Herbis,  the  governor,  finding  the  amall 
number  that  invested  the  convent,  sallied  forth  with  his  troops, 
in  hopes  of  cutting  his  way  to  thie  city.  Never  did  men  fight 
more  valiantly,  and  tliey  had  already  made  great  havoc,  when 
the  arrival  of  a  fresh  swarm  of  Moslems  drove  them  back  to 
their  £orlom  fortress,  where  they  were  so  closely  watched,  that 
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not  a  Grecian  eye  could  peer  from  the  old  walls  without  beings 
the  aim  of  a  Moslem  arrow. 

Abu  Obeidah  now  invested  the  city  more  closely  than  every 
leaving  Saad,  with  his  forces,  to  keep  the  governor  encased  in 
the  monastery.  The  latter  perceived  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hold  out  longer  in  this  shattered  edifice,  destitute  of  provisions. 
His  proud  spirit  was  completely  broken,  and,  throwing  off  his 
silken  robes,  and  clothing  him  in  a  worn  woollen  garb,  as  suited 
to  his  humble  situation,  he  sought  a  conference  with  Saad  to 
treat  on  terms  of  capitulation.  The  Moslem  ca[](tain  replied 
that  he  could  only  treat  for  the  party  in  the  convent,  whom  he 
would  receive  as  brothers,  if  they  would  acknowledge  God 
and  the  prophet,  or  would  let  them  free  on  the  pledge  not  to 
bear  arms  against  the  Moslems.  He  proffered  to  lead  Herbis 
to  the  general,  if  he  wished  to  treat  for  the  city  also;  and 
added,  that,  should  the  negotiation  fail,  he  and  his  Greeks 
might  return  into  their  convent,  and  let  God  and  the  sword 
decide. 

Herbis  was  accordingly  led  through  the  besieging  tcamp  into 
the  presence  of  Abu  Obeidah,  and  gnawed  his  lip  when  he  saw 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  Moslem  host.  He  offered,  as 
a  ransom  for  the  city,  one  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  two  thou- 
sand of  silver,  and  one  thousand  silken  robes ;  but  Abu  Obeidah 
demanded  that  he  should  double  the  amount,  and  add  thereto 
one  thousand  sabres,  and  all  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
monastery;  as  well  as  engage  in  behalf  of  the  city  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute;  to  engage  to  erect  no  more  Christian  churches, 
nor  ever  more  act  in  hostility  against  the  Moslem  power. 

These  harsh  terms  being  conceded,  Herbis  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  city  alone,  and  submit  them  to  the  inhabitants,  all 
his  attendants  being  detained  as  hostages.  The  townsmen  at 
first  refused  to  capitulate,  saying  their  city  was  the  strongest 
in  all  Syria;  but  Herbis  offered  to  pay  down  one-fourth  of  the 
ransom  himself,  and  they  at  length  complied.  One  point  was 
conceded  to  the  people  of  Baalbec  to  soothe  their  wounded 
pride.  It  was  agreed  that  Rafi  Ibn  Abdallah,  who  was  to 
remain  with  five  hundred  men,  acting  as  lieutenant  of  Baalbec 
for  Abu  Obeidah,  should  encamp  without  the  walls,  and  not 
enter  the  city.  These  matters  being  arranged,  Abu  Obeidah 
marched  with  his  host  on  other  enterprises. 

The  Saracen  troops  under  Rafi  Ibn  Abdallah  soon  ingra- 
tiated themselves  witib  the  people  of  Baalbec.     They  pillaged 
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the  surrounding  country,  and  sold  their  booty  for  low  prices  to 
the  townsfolk,  who  thus  grew  wealthy  on  me  spoils  of  their 
own  countrymen.  Herbis,  the  goyemor,  felt  a  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  profits.  He  reminded  his  fellow-citizens  how 
much  he  had  paid  for  their  ransom,  and  what  good  terms  he 
had  effected  for  them;  and  then  proposed  that  he  should  have 
one-tenth  of  what  they  gained  in  traffic  with  the  Moslems,  to 
reimburse  him.  They  consented,  though  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance. In  a  few  days  he  found  the  gain  so  sweet  that  he 
thirsted  for  more;  he  therefore  told  them  that  his  reimburse- 
ment would  be  tedious  at  this  rate,  and  proposed  to  receive 
one-fourth.  The  people,  enraged  at  his  cupidity,  rushed  on 
him  with  furious  outcries,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
noise  of  the  tumult  reached  the  camp  of  Rafi  Ibn  Abdallah, 
and  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  coming  forth,  entreated 
him  to  enter  the  city,  and  govern  it  himself.  He  scrupled  to 
depart  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  until  he  had  written  to 
Abu  Obeidah;  but  on  receiving  permission  from  the  general, 
he  entered  and  took  command.  Thus  did  the  famous  Baalbec, 
the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  City  of  the  Sun,  fall  under  the 
Saracen  sway  on  the  20th  of  January,  a.d.  636,  being  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  Hegira. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  year's  truce  with  the  city  of  Emessa  having  now  ex- 
pired, Abu  Obeidah  appeared  before  that  place,  and  summoned 
it  in  the  following  form : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God.  Abu  Obeidah  Ibn 
Aljerah,  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, Omar  Al  Khattib,  to  the  people  of  Emessa.  Let  not  the 
loftiness  of  your  walls,  the  strength  of  your  bulwarks,  nor  the 
robustness  of  your  bodies,  lead  you  into  error.  Allah  hath 
conquered  stronger  places  through  the  means  of  his  servants. 
Your  city  would  be  of  no  more  consideration  against  us  than  a 
kettle  of  pottage  set  in  the  midst  of  our  camp. 

"  I  invite  you  to  embrace  our  holy  faith,  and  the  law  revealed 
to  our  prophet  Mahomet;  and  we  will  send  pious  men  to  in- 
struct you,  and  you  shall  participate  in  all  our  fortunes. 

"  If  you  refuse,  you  shall  still  be  left  in  possession  of  all  your 
property  on  the  payment  of  annual  tribute.  K  you  reject  both 
conditions,  come  forth  from  behind  your  stone  walls,  and  let 
Allah|  the  supreme  judge,  decide  between  us." 

p    . 
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Tlufl  sammons  was  tveated  with?  seom;  and  dhe  gsurisoa 
made  a  bold  sallj;,  and  handled  their  be^eg«rs  sa  lougMy,  that 
they  weie  glad  when  night  pat  an  end  t&  the  conffict  In  the 
erening  a  crafly  old  ArSb  sought  the  tent  of  Aha  Obeidah;  he 
xepresenteiL  tho  strength  of  the  place,  tiie  intrepidify  of  the 
soldiersy  asnd  the  ample  stock  of  premsions^  which  woiddi  «3abfe 
it  to  stand  a  weary  siege-.  He  sixggested  a*  sDrautagem,  howem, 
by  whifihi  it  in%;ht  he  reduced^  aotob  Abo;  Obeididi  adopted  Imb 
eounsel.  Sending  a  messenger  into  the  eity,  he  ofBered  to  the 
inhabitants  to  sti^  his  tents,  and'  lead  his  troops  to  the  atta^ 
of  other  plaeesy  prov^ed  they  would  furnish  him  provisions  hr 
five  days'  march.  His  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the 
provisions  were  furnished.  Abu  Obeidah  now  pretendied  that, 
as  his  mareh  would  be  long,  a  greater  supply  would  be  neees- 
sary  r  he  continued  to  buy,  tjien^bfie,  as  long  as  die  CbristioaB 
had  proTisions  to  sell,  and  in  this  manaev  exhaosted  their  ma- 
gazines ;  and  as  ihe  scouts  from  other  ciities  beheld  the  peo^ 
of  Emessa  throw  open  theic  gates  and  bring  forth  provisions, 
it  became  rumoured  tfaroug^ut  the  country  that  the  eiity  had 
aorrenderedl. 

Aba  Obeidah,  according  to  promtsej^  led  his  host  agatsst 
other  places.  The  first  was  Arrestan,  »  fortified  city,  well 
watered,  provisioned,  and  garrisoned.  His  summons  being 
repeated,  and  rejected,  he  requested  the  governor  of  the  place 
to  let  him'  lea^e  them  twenty  chests  of  cumbrous  articles,  which 
impeded  him  in  Itm  movements.  The  request  was  granted  with 
great  pleasure  at  getting  clear  so  readily  of  sueif  marauders. 
The  twenty  diests,  secured  with  padlocks,  were  taken^  into  the 
dtadelr  but  every  dbest  had  a  sliding  bottom,  and  contained  an 
armed  man.  Among  the  picked  warriors  thus  conceded  were 
Derar,  Abda'lrahman,  and  Ahdallah  Ibn  Jaafar;  while  KluiKBd, 
wi<^  a  number  of  troops,  was  placed  in  ambush  to  eo*^perafte 
with  i^ose-  in  the- chests. 

The  Moslem  host  depsarted.  The  Christians  went  iso  cbareh 
to  return  thanks  for  their  deliverance,  and  the  sounds  of  thor 
hymns  of  iariumph  reached  the  ears  of  Derar  and  his-  comrades. 
Upon  this  they  issued  forth  from  their  chests,  seiaed  the  wife  of 
the  governor,  and'  obtained  firom  her  the  keys  of  the  gates. 
Ahdallah,  wi^  feurteen  men,  hastened  to  the  church-  and  closed 
the  doors  upon  the  congregation;  while  Diarar,  withr  four  com- 
panions^ tho^w  open  the  ga^s  with  the  cry  of  Allah- Achbar; 
upon  which  Khaled  and  his  foices  rashed  from  thdir  ambnemi^ 
and  the  city  was  taken  almost  without  bloodsheds 
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The  citj^  of  Shaizar  was  neit  assailed,  and  capitulate  on 
favourable  terms;  and  now  AbuObeidah  returned  before  Eiiftessli, 
and  once  mol?e  summoned  i*  to*  surrender.  The  goyetaiof  re- 
fnonstfated  loiidly,  rfettiinding  the  Wfoslem  general  of  his  treaty, 
by  which  he  engaged  ta  depaTt  from  Eme^sa,  add  cabrry  the  wto 
against  ollher  places.  "  I  engaged  to  depatt,"  replied  Abn 
Obeidab,  ^  but  I  did  not  etigt^ge  not  to  return.  I  have  caaiied 
€he  war  against  othei^  places,  and  ha'^e  subdued  Arrestan  and 
Shaizar." 

The  people  of  EreKissaf  not<^  perceivfed  how  they  had  been  cir- 
cumvented. Their  Aaagazines  had  been  drained  of  provisions, 
and  l!hey  hdd  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  them  t^inst  a  siege. 
The  goternor,  hbwever,  encouraged  them  to'  try  the  chance  of 
a  battle  as*  before.  They  prepared  for  the  fight  by  prayers  in 
t6e  <ihurcheS;  ind  the  governor  took  thse'  sacrament  in  the 
church  of  St.  George:  but  he  sought  to  enhearten  himself  by 
grosser  means,  for  we  are  toM  he  aite  the  -irhole  of  a  roastied'  kid 
fot  his  duppe^,  and  carotssed'  on  wine  until  the  crowing  of  tlie 
6ock.  In  flie  morning,  early,  he  arrayed  himself  in  rich  apparel^ 
and  SallSei^  forth  ^  the  h^ad  of  five  thousand  horsemen,  dl  mten 
of  strength  and  coinage,  and  well'  armed^  TftBy  charg^  the 
besiegers  so  bravely,  and  their  archers  so  giilled  them  from  the 
#a11s,  th^t  Hhe  Moslem  force  g^ve  ^ay. 

KhaSed  A^^w  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  battle,  and  enacted 
wbndrous  fea^  to  rally  his  soldiers  and<  restore  the  fight.  In  an 
encioantfer;  hand  to  h^nd,  ^th  a  Greek  horseman,  ms  sciteietar 
broke,  and  he  was  Wisaponfess*,  bat  dosibg  with  his  adversary, 
he  cktsped'  him  in  his  arms,  crushed  his-  ribs,  and  (frawing  him 
frotii  his  sftddte,  fhr^w  him  dead  to  the  ^ffirth.     The  imminent 

Ecr2  of  the  fight  roused  ^  frantic  vakmr  in  the  Modems.  In  the 
feat  of  enthusiasm'  Ikremah,  a  yonthftil  cousin  of  Khaled, 
galloped  a^bottt  the  field,  fight^Bg  with  reckless  fury,  and  raVing 
about  the  j6ys  6f  paradise  promised  to  sfcll  true  believers  who  fell 
Jn  the  baitles  of  i^  feith.  ''  I  see,"  cried  he, "  the  black-eyed 
houris  of  Paradise.  One  of  them^  if  seen  on  earthy  would  midke 
mankind  die  of  Ib^re.  They  are  smihug  on  us.  One  of  them 
Wsites  *  handkerchief  of  green  sifey  and  holds  a  cttj>  of  precious' 
^tone^.-  She  bdfefcons  mej  6ome  hiSiier  quickly,  she  eries,  my 
w^l^helwed!"  In  this  way  he  went,  shouting  Al  Jennah !  Al- 
•P^mifth!  Paradise  !  Paradise' f  charging  into  ^e  tlnckest  of 
iSke  €hi4stiaens,  and  making  fearful  hfiivoo,>  until  he  redched 
llle  plade  where  t&e  goremor  was  fighting,  who  sent  a  javelin 

f2 
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through  his  heart,  and  despatched  him  in  quest  of  his  vaunted 
Elysium.  *^ 

Night  alone  parted  the  hosts,  and  the  Moslems  retired  ex- 
hausted to  their  tents,  glad  to  repose  from  so  rude  a  fight. 
Even  Khaled  counselled  Abu  Obeidah  to  have  recourse  to 
stratagem^  and  make  a  pretended  fight  the  next  morning;  to 
draw  the  Greeks,  confident  through  this  day's  success,  into  dis- 
order ;  for  while  collected,  their  phalanx  presented  an  impene- 
trable wall  to  the  Moslem  horsemen. 

Accordingly,  at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  the  Moslems  re- 
treated; at  first  with  a  show  of  order;  then  with  a  feigned  con- 
fusion, for  it  was  an  Arab  stratagem  of  war  to  scatter  and  rally 
again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  Christians,  thinking 
their  flight  unfeigned,  broke  up  their  steady  phalanx,  some 
making  headlong  pursuit,  while  others  dispersed  to  plunder  the 
Moslem  camp. 

Suddenly  the  Moslems  faced  about,  surrounded  the  confused 
mass  of  Christians,  and  fell  upon  it,  as  the  Arabian  historian 
says,  "  like  eagles  upon  a  carcase."  Khaled  and  Derar  and 
other  chiefs  spirited  them  on  with  shouts  of  Allah  Achbar,  and  a 
terrible  rout  and  slaughter  ensued.  The  number  of  Christian 
corpses  on  that  field  exceeded  sixteen  hundred.  The  governor 
was  recognised  among  the  slain  by  his  enormous  bulk,  his 
bloated  face,  and  his  costly  apparel,  fragrant  with  perfumes. 

The  city  of  Emessa  surrendered  as  a  sequel  to  tliat  fight,  but 
the  Moslems  could  neither  stay  to  take  possession,  nor  afford  to 
leave  a  garrison.  Tidings  had  reached  them  of  the  approach  of 
an  immense  army,  composed  of  the  heavily  armed  Grecian 
soldiery  and  the  light  troops  of  the  desert,  that  threatened  com- 
pletely to  overwhelm  them.  Various  and  contradictory  were 
the  counsels  in  this  moment  of  agitation  and  alarm.  Some  ad- 
vised that  they  should  hasten  back  to  their  native  deserts,  where 
they  would  be  reinforced  by  their  friends,  and  where  the  hostile 
army  could  not  find  sustenance ;  but  Abu  Obeidah  objected  that 
such  a  retreat  would  be  attributed  to  cowardice.  Others  cast  a 
wistful  eye  upon  the  stately  dwellings,  the  delightfrd  gardens, 
the  fertile  fields,  and  green  pastures,  which  they  had  just  won 
by  the  sword,  and  chose  rather  to  stay  and  fight  for  this  land  of 
pleasure  and  abundance,  than  return  to  famine  and  the  desert. 
Khaled  decided  the  question.  It  would  not  do  to  linger  th^:«, 
he  said ;  Constantine,  the  emperor's  son,  being  not  far  off,  at 
Caesarea^  with  forty  thousand  men ;  he  advise(^  therefore,  that 
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ihey  should  march  to  Yermouk,  on  the  horders  of  Palestine  and 
Arahia,  where  they  would  he  within  reach  of  assistance  from  the 
Caliph,  and  might  await,  with  confidence,  the  attack  of  the 
imperial  army.     The  advice  of  Khaled  was  adopted. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  had  alarmed  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius  for  the  safety  of  his  rich  province  of  Syria. 
Troops  had  been  levied  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  trans- 
ported by  sea  and  land  to  various  parts  of  the  invaded  country. 
The  main  body,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  advanced 
to  seek  the  Moslem. host,  under  the  command  of  a  distinguished 
general,  called  Mahan,  by  the  Arabian  writers,  and  Manuel  by 
the  Greeks.  On  its  way,  the  imperial  army  was  joined  by 
Jabalah  Ibn  al  Aynham,  chief  or  king  of  the  Christian  tribe  of 
Gassan.  This  Jabalah  had  professed  the  Mahometan  faith,  but 
had  apostatised  in  consequence  of  the  following  circumstance : 
He  had  accompanied  the  CaUph  Omar  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  was  performing  the  religious  ceremony  of  the 
Towah,  or  sacred  walk  seven  times  round  the  Caaba,  when  an 
Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Fezarah  accidentally  trod  on  the  skirt  of 
his  Ihram  or  pilgrim  scarf,  so  as  to  draw  it  from  his  shoulders. 
Turning  fiercely  upon  the  Arab,  "  Woe  be  imto  thee,'*  cried 
he,  "  for  uncovering  my  back  in  the  sacred  house  of  God." 
The  pilgrim  protest^  it  was  an  accident,  but  Jabalah  buffeted 
him  in  the  face,  bruising  him  sorely,  and  beating  out  four  of 
his  teeth.  The  pilgrim  complained  to  Omar,  but  Jabalah 
justified  himself,  stating  the  indignity  he  had  suffered.  ^^  Had 
it  not  been  for  my  reverence  for  the  Caaba,  and  for  the  pro- 
hibition to  shed  blood  within  the  sacred  city,  I  would  have 
slain  the  offender  on  the  spot."  **Thou  hast  confessed  thy 
fault,"  said  Omar,  "and  unless  forgiven  by  thy  adversary, 
must  submit  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.*  '*  "  I  am  a  king,"  replied  Jabalah,  proudly, 
*'  and  he  is  but  a  peasant."  "  Ye  are  both  Moslems,"  rejoined 
Omar,  "  and  in  the  sight  of  Allah,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  ye  are  equal."  The  utmost  that  Jabalah  cotdd  obtain 
from  the  rigid  justice  of  Omar  was,  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  might  be  postponed  imtil  the  next  day.  In  the  night 
he  made  his  escape  and  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  he  ab- 
jured Islamism,  resumed  the  Christian  faith,  and  went  over  to 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  He  had  now  brought 
sixti'  thousand  Arabs  to  the  a^d  of  Manuel.     Such  was  the 
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powerful  bosfc,  the  n^^^oach  of  vhidi  had  coiw^died  thd  Moa^ 
lems  to  abaadon  Eiodssa  on  the  very  moimat  c£  avuTeiMier. 
They  had  inajched  to  Yenaouk,  a  pl^iee  noted  for  its  pLeasaot 
groves,  and  tfaa  sweet  saluJbrity  of  its  air,  asd  lay  <ftQcamped  oa 
the  banks  of  a  little  stream  of  the  same  name,  heretofore  ob- 
scm'e,  but  now  destined  to  become  famous  by  a  battle  decisive 
of  diie  fete  of  Syria. 

Manuel  advanoed  dowly  and  daUberately  with  his  iieaviiy«- 
anoed  Grecian  soldiery;  but  he  mni  JahaXah  ia  the  adyptaoe^ 
tp  SGOwc  the  countiy  wkh  his  light  Arab  tzoopa,  as  best  fitted 
to  cope  with  the  skinaishing  i^arriors  of  the  desert  i  thus,  as  he 
said,  ^f  usi^  diamond  to  cut  diamond."  The  esuarm  of  these 
combined  armies  was  marked  with  waste,  rapijare,  and  ontragsay 
s^  they  inflicted  ail  kinds  of  injuries  and  indignities  on  those 
Christian  plaoes  which  h^d  made  treaties  wi^h  or  suprendeved 
to  the  Moslems. 

While  ManueiL  with  his  main  army  was  yet  at  a  distance,  he 
s^t  proposals  of  pea^^e  to  Abu  Oheidah,  aecoiding  to  the  eom- 
mands  c^  the  empeiror.  His  proposals  were  rejected;  but 
Obeidah  sent  several  messengers  to  Jabalah,  reproaching  him 
i^ith  his  apostasy  and  his  wai^are  against  his  countrymen,  and 
endeavouring  to  j^suade  him  to  remain  neutral  in  the  impendr 
ing  battle.  Jabalah  replied,  however,  that  bis  faith  wfiS  comt 
mitted  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  resolved  to  fight  in  his  cause. 

Upon  this  Khaled  came  forward,  and  offered  to  t«Jke  this 
apostate  in  his  own  hands.  ^^  He  is  far  in  the  advanoe  of  tbe 
ms^  army,"  said  he ;  **let  me  have  a  small  body  of  picked 
men  chosen  by  myself,  and  I  will  fall  upon  hhn  and  his  infidel 
Arabs  before  Manuel  can  come  up  to  their  assistance." 

His  proposal  wa9  condemned  by  many  as  rash  and  extmra'? 
gant.  '^  By  no  means^''  cried  Khaled,  with  zealous  zeal ;  "  thia 
infidel  foroe  is  the  army  of  the  devil,  and  can  do  nothing  against 
the  army  of  Allah,  who  will  assist  vks  with  his  angels." 

So  pious  an  argument  was  unanswerable.  Khaled  was  peff" 
mitted  to  choose  his  men,  all  well-seasone^  warriors  whose 
valour  he  had  proved.  With  them  he  fell  npon  Jabalah,  who 
was  totally  unprepared  for  so  hajr'-brained  an  as^ault,  threw  his 
host  into  ic;omplete  confusion,  and  obliged  hi^i»  ^fter  mueh 
slaughter,  to  retreat  upon  the  main  body.  The  triui^aph  of 
Khaled,  hpwever,  was  damped  by  the  loss  of  several  Vialiant 
officers,  among  whom  were  Yezed,  Eafi,  and  Dejaup,  who  were 
bprue  off  captiyes.  by  the  retreating  Christians. 

In  the  mean  time  a  special  messenger,  named  Abdallah  Ibn 
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Kort,  arriyed  sA.  Medina,  bringing  letters  to  the  Caliph  fpon 
Abu  Obeidah,  describi];]^  the  pedlous  Eituatioii  of  the  Moslem 
annj,  and  entreating  reinforcements.  The  Caliph  ascended 
the  pulpit  of  Mahomet,  and  preached  up  the  glory  of  fighting 
die  good  fight  of  faith  for  God  and  the  prophet  He  then  ga;re 
Abdallah  an  epistle  for  Abu  Obeidah,  filled  with  edifying  texts 
from  ihe  Koran,  and  ending  with  an  assuranee  that  he  would 
pray  for  him,  and  would,  moapeover,  send  ham  a  speedy  rein- 
forcement. This  done,  he  pronounced  a  blessing  «n  Abdallah, 
and  bade  him  depart  with  all  Bpeed. 

Abdallah  was  weU  advanced  on  his  return,  when  he  called  to 
mind  that  he  had  omitted  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  prophet. 
Shocked  at  his  forgetfulness,  he  retraoed  his  steps,  and  sought 
the  dwelling  of  Ayesha,  within  which  the  prophet  lay  interred. 
He  found  the  beautiful  widow  reclining  beside  the  tomb,  and 
listening  to  Ali  and  Abbas,  who  weve  reading  tJie  Koran,  while 
Hassan  and  Hoseiu,  the  two  scms  of  Ali,  SLod  grandsons  of  the 
prophet,  were  sitting  on  their  knees. 

Having  paid  due  honours  to  the  prc^ihet's  tomb,  the  con- 
siderate messenger  expressed  Ins  fears  that  this  pious  visit  might 
prevent  his  reaching  the  army  before  the  expected  battle; 
whereupon  the  holy  party  lifted  up  thmr  hands  to  Heaven,  and 
Ali  put  up  a  prayer  for  his  ^>eedy  journey.  Tlius  inspirited, 
he  set  out  anew,  and  travelled  with  such  unusual  and  inaudible 
speed,  that  the  army  looked  upon  it  as  miraculous,  and  attributed 
it  to  the  blessing  of  Omar  and  the  prayer  of  AIL 

The  promised  reinforcement  was  soon  on  foot.  It  consisted 
of  dght  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Seid  Ibn  Amir, 
to  whom  the  Caliph  gave  a  red  silk  banner,  and  a  word  ci  ad- 
vice at  parting;  cautioning  him  to  govern  himself  as  well  as  his 
soldiers^  and  not  to  let  his  appetites  get  the  better  of  his  self- 
command. 

Seid,  with  Moslem  frankness,  counselled  him,  in  return,  to 
fear  God,  and  not  man ;  to  love  all  Moslems  equally  with  his 
own  kindred ;  to  cherish  those  at  a  distance  equally  with  those 
at  hand ;  finally,  to  command  nodiing  but  what  was  right,  and 
to  forbid  nothing  but  what  was  wrmig.  The  Caliph  listened 
attentiv^y,  his  forehead  resting  on  his  staff,  and  hiis  eyes  cast 
upon  the  ground.  When  Seid  had  fini^d,  he  raised  his  head 
and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheek.  '<  Alas !"  said  he,  *'  who 
can  do  all  this  without  the  aid  of  God!" 

Seid  Ibn  Amir  led  his  force  by  the  shortest  route  aeross  the 
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deserts,  and  hurrying  forward  with  more  rapidity  than  heed, 
lost  his  way.  'Wnile  he  halted  one  night,  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  springs,  to  ascertain  his  route,  he  was  apprised  hy  his 
scouts  that  the  prefect  of  Ammon,  with  five  thousand  men, 
was  nesor  at  hand.  He 'fell  upon  him  instantly,  and  cut  the 
infantry  to  pieces.  The  prefect  fled  with  his  cavalry,  but  en- 
countered a  foraging  party  from  the  Moslem  camp,  the  leader 
of  which,  Zobeir,  tliust  a  lance  through  his  body,  and  between 
the  two  parties  not  a  man  of  his  troop  escaped.  The  Moslems 
then  placed  the  heads  of  the  Christians  on  their  lances,  and 
arrived  with  their  ehastly  trophies  at  the  camp ;  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  Abu  C^beidah  and  his  host. 

The  imperial  army  had  now  drawn  near,  and  Manuel,  the 
genera],  attempted  again  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Khaled 
offered  to  go  and  coiSer  with  him;  but  his  real  object  was  to 
attempt  the  release  of  his  friends  and  brethren  in  arms,  Abu 
Sofian,  Derar,  Rafi,  and  the  two  other  officers  captured  in  the 
late  skumish  with  the  apostate  Jabalah. 

When  Ehaled  reached  the  outpost  of  the  Christian  army,  he 
was  required  to  leave  his  escort  of  one  hundred  chosen  warriors, 
and  proceed  alone  to  the  presence  of  the  general;  but  he  refused. 
He  equally  refused  a  demand  that  he  and  his  men  should  dis- 
mount and  deliver  up  their  scimetars.  After  some  parley,  he 
was  permitted  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  general  in  his 
own  way. 

Manuel  was  seated  in  state  on  a  kind  of  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  officers,  all  splendidly  arrayed,  while  Khaled  entered  with 
his  hundred  war-worn  veterans,  clad  in  the  simplest  guise. 
Chairs  were  set  out  for  him  and  his  principal  companions,  but 
they  pushed  them  aside  and  seated  themselves  cross-legged  on 
the  ground,  after  the  Arabic  manner.  When  Manuel  demanded 
the  reason,  Khaled  replied  by  quoting  a  verse  from  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  "  Of  earth  ye  are  created,  from  earth 
ye  came,  and  unto  earth  ye  must  return."  "  God  made  the 
earth,"  added  he,  "and  what  God  has  made  for  men  to  sit 
upon,  is  more  precious  than  your  silken  tapestries." 

The  conference  was  begun  by  Manuel,  who  expostidated  on 
the  injustice  of  the  Moslems  in  making  an  unprovoked  inroad 
into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours,  molesting  them  in  their 
religious  worship,  robbing  them  of  their  wives  and  property, 
and  seizing  on  their  persons  as  slaves.  Khaled  retorted,  that  it 
was  all  owing  to  their  own  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  there  was  but  one  God,  without  relation  or  associate, 
and  that  Mahomet  was  his  prophet.  Their  discussion  grew 
Tiolent,  and  Khaled,  inhis  heat,  told  Manuel  that  he  should  one 
day  see  him  dragged  into  the  presence  of  Omar  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck,  diere  to  have  his  head  struck  off  as  an  example 
to  all  infidels  and  for  the  edification  of  true  believers. 

Manuel  replied  in  wrath,  that  Ehaled  was  protected  by  his 
character  of  ambassador ;  but  that  he  would  punish  his  mso- 
lence  by  causing  the  &ye  Moslem  captives,  his  finends,  to  be 
instantly  beheaded.  Khaled  defied  hun  to  execute  his  threat, 
swearing  by  Allah,  by  his  prophet,  and  by  the  holy  Caaba,  that 
if  a  hair  of  their  heads  were  injured,  he  would  slay  Manuel  with 
his  own  hand  on  the  spot,  and  that  each  of  his  Moslems  pre- 
sent should  slay  his  man.  So  saying,  he  rose  and  drew  his 
scimetar,  as  did  likewise  his  companions. 

The  imperial  general  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his  in- 
trepidity. He  replied  cahnly,  that  what  he  had  said  was  a 
mere  threat,  which  his  humanity  and  his  respect  for  the  mission 
of  Khaled  would  not  permit  him  to  fiilfil.  The  Saracens  were 
pacified  and  sheathed  their  swords,  and  the  conference  went  on 
calmly. 

In  the  end,  Manuel  gave  up  the  five  prisoners  to  Khaled 
as  a  token  of  his  esteem;  and  in  return  Khaled  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  scarlet  pavilion,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  pitched  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  for  wluch 
Manuel  had  expressed  a  desire.  Thus  ended  this  conference, 
and  both  parties  retired  from  it  with  soldier-like  regard  for 
each  other. 

CHAPTER  XVH. 

The  great  battle  was  now  at  hand  that  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  Syria,  for  the  emperor  had  staked  the  fortunes  of  this 
favourite  province  on  a  single,  but  gigantic  blow.  Abu  Obei- 
dah,  conscious  of  the  momentous  natm>e  of  the  conflict,  and 
diffident  of  his  abilities  in  the  field,  gave  a  proof  of  his  modesty 
and  magnanimity  by  restoring  to  Khaled  the  command  of  the 
whole  army.  For  himself,  he  took  his  station  with  the  women 
in  the  rear,  that  he  mi^t  rally  the  Moslems  should  any  of  them 
be  inclined  to  fly  the  field.  Here  he  erected  his  standard,  a 
yellow  flag,  given  him  by  Abu  Beker,  being  the  same  which 
Mahomet  had  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Khai'bar. 

Before  the  action  commenced  Khaled  rode  among  his  troops, 
making  a  short  but  emphatic  speech.     "Paradise,"  cried  he, 
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''is  before  you;  the  devil  and  hdl  behind*  JPighi  bray^, 
and  you  will  secure  the  oufe ;  Ay,  aod  you  will  fall  uato  i&e 
other-" 

The  aroues  closed,  but  the  nuiabeini  of  the  Chnitians  and 
ihe  superiority  of  Oreek  and  Bomaa  diaKaptiw^  b^ie  down  the 
right  wing  of  the  Moslems.  Thofle,  h&weyer,  nrho  ibimed  their 
backs  and  attempted  to  fly^  were  ascaUdd  wilh  rttproadus  and 
blows  by  the  women,  so  that  they  foiiad  it  'easier  to  Imb  dw 
enemy  than  sudi  a  stofnou  JSyen  Abu  SoOfni  HvaaeM  Becerved 
a  blow  over  the  face  with  a  tent-pole  £oom  one  ttf  those  viragos^ 
as  he  retreated  before  ihe  eaemy. 

Thrice  were  the  Moslems  beaten  baek  by  the  steady  beartog 
of  the  Gi«cian  phalanx^  and  thnce  were  they  fihecked  anddrivt^i 
baek  to  battle  by  the  women«  Ni^t  ait  length  hrcM^bt  « 
cessation  of  the  bloody  conflict;  when  Abu  Obei&k  ment  round 
among  the  wounded  ministeiring  to  them  wiih  bis  •owsi  hands, 
while  tbe  women  bound  up  their  wounds  with  tender  care. 

The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  foJlowtng  x^artimg^  juid  at^tan. 
the  Moslems  were  sorely  pressed.  The  Christian  aichevs  made 
feaiful  havoc,  and  such  was  their  dexterity,  tiiat,  ttsong  ihe 
great  number  of  Moslems  who  suffered  from  their  arrows  on 
tibat  day,  seven  hundred  lost  one  or  botb  «yes.  fienee  it  was 
commemorated  as  ^'  the  Day  oif  the  BUnding  ;^'  asd  those  who 
had  received  such  wounds  gloried  in  tbem^  m  ^tiusr  yeaos,  as  so 
many  trophies  of  their  haviui:  struggled  £o9c  tbe  faith  in  that 
day  of  hard  £^hting>  There  were  several  #«^gle  eombate  «f 
note ;  among  <>thers9  SerjabU  was  «;ngagied  band  to  hand  with 
a  stout  Christian ;  but  Serjabil,  having  signalised  his  piety  by 
excessive  watching  and  &0ti«g,  firas  so  reduced  in  flesh  and 
strength,  that  he  was  no  matdb  for  bis  advenncyt  sod  ivould 
infallibly  have  been  oveipowered,  had  not  Dera^r  eone  behiiMl 
the  Christian,  and  stabbed  him  to  ikk^  hewt.  Both  mmon 
claimed  tbe  spoU,  but  it  was  adjudged  to  bim  who  f&eiw  &e 
enemy.  In  the  course  of  this  aixluous  day^  ihe  Mosletna  mare 
than  once  wavered,  but  wene  rallied  baek  by  tbe  vaiour  of  the 
women.  Caulah,  tbe  heroic  sister  of  D^»r,  mingling  in  the 
fight,  was  wounded  and  struck  down ;  but  OfiSeisnh,  bar  female 
finend)  smote  off  the  head  of  her  opponent^  and  feaened  her. 
The  battle  lasted  as  long  as  there  was  light  enough  to  distin^ 
guish  friend  from  foe;  but  ibe  night  was  welccnne  to  tbe 
Moslems,  who  needed  ail  their  enthusiasm  and  relianoe  on  the 
promises  of  tbe  projibet  to  sustain  them^  so  hard  was  Ibe  stni^pgle 
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4H2d  |io  o^CfTwJieljvMiig  ^  Mimbe^  of  the  ei^&axj.  On  this  tught, 
tliA  goo4  A-W  Obeidsdi  pop^aitod  0^  oooe  tfae  pcayera  lielonging 
.to  two  pcfmrftfee  iioiMSI»  tbn^  bis  W4«r7  soldierg  laigiii  eojoj  ua*- 
jnteiviiiipted  skef). 

Epr  fi^Feiyil  Bueo^va  dftys  this  dee^emlie  liatide,  lOn  which 
hmg  the  ^pub9  of  Syrift,  wivs  renewed  with  Twonf  fortanes.  In 
the  sBii  t^e  fimibtic  vajour  of  the  Maikmii  prevsaUed^  the  Chm- 
tim  bP9t  was  ^oflopletcdy  routed  a«d  fled  io  all  divectiou. 
Many  weise  oyert^eii  and  slaud  in  tiae  difficult  paaBts  of  the 
znomtftiDf  I  Q^efB  pf)]i#hed  U^  a  d^^  p»rt  of  the  nyer  to  which 
the^  w^e  /ieoay^i  \ty  <m^  of  itib^  own  peofJ^  lA  rtreage  for 
aa  injury^  M^vtel)  the  iuperial  genffal,  fell  by  ike  hand  of  a 
Moslem  aamed  Nojam^  Ihu  Alkumib. 

Aha  Oheidah  wei»t  over  the  hfi^e^^eld  in  perflODy  seeing  that 
the  wounded  Moslems  were  well  taken  care  of,  and  the  slain 
decen%  interred.  He  was  perplexed  for  a  time  00  binding 
soine  heads  wijiiiout  bodies,  to  know  whether  tibey  were  Mos* 
lems  or  infidels,  but  finally  prayed  ov^  them  at  a  Fenluie  and 
h^d  them  buried  like  the  rest* 

In  dividing  the  i^poils,  Ahyi  Ohei^liih)  after  setting  aside  one- 
fifth  for  the  Caliph  and  the  public  ti^asvrV)  allotted  to  «ach  foot 
soldier  one  porticm  and  to  each  horseman  du-ee «  two  lor  him* 
self  «Qd  one  for  his  steed;  but  for  each  horse  of  the  pure  Arabian 
breed,  be  allowed  a  double  portion.  This  last  aUotment  met 
with  opposition,  but  was  subsequiently  confirmed  by  the  Caliph, 
on  account  of  ike  superior  value  of  triie  Arabian  horses. 

Suoh  wsui  the  great  battle  fou^t  on  the  hanks  of  tfae  Yer- 
mouk,  near  the  city  of  that  naiwe,  in  the  moAtb  of  November, 
A»p.  636,  and  in  ^e  fifteenth  your  of  the  Hegira* 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Tens  Moslem  invaders  reposed  for  a  month  at  Damascus  fiMKH 
the  toil  of  conquest,  during  which  time  Abu  Obeidab  sent  to 
the  Caliph  to  know  wbetl^  he  should  undertake  the  siege  of 
Caesarea,  or  Jerusalem.  AH  was  with  Oma?  at  the  time,  and 
advised  ihjs  instant  siege  of  the  latter ;  for  such,  he  said*  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  preset.  The  enterprise  against  Jer«* 
sal^noa  was  a#  a  holy  war  to  Uie  Moslems,  for  th^y  revensneed  k 
a^  an  ancient  aeat  of  prophecy  smd  revelation,  connected  widih 
the  histories  of  Moses,  Jesus,  ^nd  Mahomet,  and  sanetitii^d  by 
containing  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  ancient  prophets.  The 
Ci^fph  adopted  the  advice  of  Ali,  and  ordered  Abu  Oheidah  to 
lead  his  army  into  Palestine^  and  lay  sieij^e  to  Jerusalem. 
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On  receiving  these  orders,  Abu  Obeidah  sent  forward  Yezed 
Abu  Sofian,  with  five  thousand  men,  to  commence  the  siege,  and 
for  five  successive  days  detached  after  him  considerable  rein- 
forcements. The  people  of  Jerusalem  saw  the  approach  of 
these  portentous  invaders,  who  were  spreading  such  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  East,  but  they  made  no  sally  to  oppose 
them,  nor  sent  out  any  one  to  parley,  but  planted  en^nes  on 
their  walls,  and  prepared  for  vigorous  defence.  Yezed  ap- 
proached the  city  and  summoned  it  by  sound  of  trumpet,  pro- 
pounding the  customary  terms,  profession  of  the  fisdth  or  tribute: 
both  were  rejected  with  disdam.  The  Moslems  would  have 
made  instant  assault,  but  Yezed  had  no  such  instructions :  he 
encamped,  therefore,  and  waited  until  orders  arrived  from  Abu 
Obeidah  to  attack  the  city,  when  he  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. 

At  cock-crow  in  the  morning  the  Moslem  host  was  mar- 
shalled, the  leaders  repeated  the  matin  prayer  each  at  the  head 
of  his  battalion,  and  all,  as  if  by  one  consent,  vnth  a  loud 
voice  gave  the  verse  from  the  Koran:*  "  Enter  ye,  oh  people! 
into  the  holy  land  which  Allah  hath  destined  for  you." 

For  ten  days  they  made  repeated  but  unavailing  attacks ;  on 
the  eleventh  day  Abu  Obeidah  brought  the  whole  army  to 
their  aid.  He  unmediately  sent  a  written  summons  requuing 
the  inhabitants  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Mahomet,  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment :  or  else 
to  acknowledge  allegiance,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Caliph: 
"  otherwise^"  concluded  the  letter,  "  I  will  bring  men  against 
you,  who  love  death  better  than  you  love  wine  or  swine's  flesh ; 
nor  will  I  leave  you,  God  willing,  until  I  have  destroyed  your 
fighting  men,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children." 

The  summons  was  addressed  to  the  magistrates  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  ^lia,  for  so  Jerusalem  was  named  after  the 
emperor  M]iaB  Adrian,  when  he  rebuilt  that  city. 

Sophronius,  the  Christian  patriarch,  or  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
replied  that  this  was  the  holy  city,  and  the  holy  land,  and  that 
whoever  entered  either,  for  a  hostile  purpose,  was  an  ofiPender  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  He  felt  some  comidence  in  setting  the  in* 
vaders  at  defiance,  for  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city  had  been 
diligently  strengthened,  and  the  garrison  had  been  reinforced 
by  frigitives  from  Yermouk,  and  frx)m  various  parts  of  Syria. 

*  These  words  are  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Eorao,  where  Mia- 
hornet  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  Moses,  as  addressed  to  the  chUdren 
of  Israel. 
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The  city,  too,  was  strong  in  its  situation,  being  surrounded  by 
deep  ravines  and  a  broken  country;  and  above  all  there  was  a 
pious  incentive  to  courage  and  perseverance  in  defending  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ. 

Four  wintry  months  elapsed;  every  day  there  were  sharp 
skirmishings ;  the  besiegers  were  assailed  by  sallying  parties, 
annoyed  by  the  en^es  on  the  walls,  and  harassed  Tby  the 
inclement  weather ;  still  they  carried  on  the  siege  with  undi- 
minished spirit.  At  length  the  Patriarch  Sempronius  held  a 
parley  from  the  walls  with  Abu  Obeidah.  "  Do  you  not  know," 
said  he,  "  that  this  city  is  holy ;  and  that  whoever  ofiFers  vio- 
lence to  it^  draws  upon  his  head  the  vengeance  of  Heaven?" 

"  We  know  it,"  replied  Abu  Obeidah,  "  to  be  the  house  of 
the  prophets,  where  their  bodies  lie  interred ;  we  know  it  to 
be  the  place  whence  our  prophet  Mahomet  made  his  nocturnal 
ascent  to  heaven ;  and  we  know  that  we  are  more  worthy  of 
possessing  it  than  you  are,  nor  will  we  raise  the  siege  until 
Allah  has  delivered  it  into  our  hands,  as  he  has  done  many 
other  places." 

Seeing  there  was  no  forther  hope,  the  patriarch  consented 
to  give  up  the  city,  on  condition  that  the  Caliph  would  come 
in  person  to  take  possession  and  sign  the  articles  of  surrender. 

When  this  unusual  stipulation  was  made  known  to  the  Caliph, 
he  held  a  council  with  his  friends.  Othman  despised  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  for  refusing  their  terms,  but  Ali  repre- 
sented the  sanctity  and  importance  of  the  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Christians,  which  might  prompt  them  to  reinforce  it,  and 
to  make  a  desperate  defence  if  treated  with  indignity.  Besides, 
he  added,  the  presence  of  the  Caliph  would  cheer  and  inspirit 
the  army  in  their  long  absence,  and  after  the  hardships  of  a 
wintry  campaign. 

The  words  of  Ali  had  their  weight  with  the  Caliph :  though 
certain  Arabian  writers  pretend  that  he  was  chiefly  moved  by 
a  tradition  handed  down  in  Jerusalem  from  days  of  yore,  which 
said,  that  a  man  of  his  name,  religion,  and  personal  appearance, 
should  conquer  the  holy  city.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
inducements,  the  Caliph  resolved  to  receive,  in  person,  the  sur- 
render of  Jerusalem.  He  accordingly  appointed  Ali  to  officiate 
in  his  place  during  his  absence  from  Medina;  then,  having 
prayed  at  the  mosque,  and  j^aid  a  pious  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet,  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

The  progress  of  this  formidable  potentate,  who  already  held 
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the  destinies  of  empires  in  his  crrasp,  and  had  tlie  pkuid^  df 
th«  Orient  M  lu.  ^mniaDd,  k  ehamcteristic  of  tJ  primitiTe 
days  of  Ma&emetafnism,  and  reveals,  in  some  measure^  the  secret 
of  its  success.  He  travelled  on  a  red  or  solrel  catm^y  across 
whidi  was  slung  an  alfoija^  ov  wallet,  with  a  ho^e  sack  or 
pocket  at  each  end,  something  like  the  modem-  saddle-bags* 
One  poehet  contained  dates  amd  dried  fruits,-  the  othdr  a  pro- 
vision called  sawik,  which  waa  nothing  more  thenr  barley,  lioe^ 
or  wheats  pavohed  or  soddien^  Belbre  htm  hu^,  a  leathern 
bottle,  or  saek>  for  water,  and  behind  him  a  wooden  platter* 
His  companions)  without  distinction  of  raaky  ate  with  &m  out 
of  the  same  dish,  using  their  fingers  acoOTding  ta  Oriental 
usage.  He  slept  at  night  on  a  mat  spread  out  under  a  tree, 
or  under  a  common  BedBoiMn  teiit  of  hair-elothy  and  never  re- 
sumed his  march  until  he  httd  of£sred  up  the  morning  prayer. 

As  he  journeyed  through  Aralbia  in  this  simple  way,f  he 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  redressed  their  griev- 
ances, and  administered  justice  with  sound  ^udgmeTit  and  a 
rigid  hand.  Information  was  brought  to  him  of  an  Arab  who 
was  married  tO'  two  sisters^  a  practice  not  unusual  among  idola- 
ters, but  the  man  was  nehMr  a  Mahometauv  Omar  cited  the 
culprit  and  hie  two-  wives  into  his  presence,  and-  taxed  him 
roundly  with  \a»  offence  ;•  hut  he  declared  Ins  ignofdnce  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  prophet* 

'^  Thou  liestl"  said  Omar,  <<"dioa  shidt  pu*twitb  one  of  l2iem 
instantly,  or  lose  thy  head/' 

^'  Evil  was  the  day  that  I  embraced  sudh  a  reli^on,''  mul* 
tered  the  cu^^t.     *'  Of  what  advantage  has  it  been  to  me  ?" 

<^  Come  nearer  to  me,"  said  Omar  ;  and  on  his  approaching, 
the  Caliph  bestowed  two  wholesome  Mows  on  hi&  head  with  Us 
walking-staff. 

^<  Enemy  of  God  and  of  thyself^"  cried  he,  "  leb  these  blows 
refornv  thy  manners,i  and  teach  thee  to  speak  wi^  more  rever- 
ence of  a  religion  ordained  by  ^kih,  and  acknowledged-  by  the 
best  of  his  creatures/' 

He  then-  ordered  the  ofifender  to  choose  between  his  wives, 
and  finding  him  at  a  losS'  which  to  -presS&y  the  matter  was  de-* 
terminedby  lot,  and  he  was  cfemissed  by  the  Caliph  with  this 
parting  admonition :  '^Whoever  professes  Islam,  and  afterwards 
renounces  y^y  is  punishable  with  dsath ;  therefore  take  heed  to 
your  faith.  And  as  to  your  wife's  sister,  whom  you  have  put 
away,  if  ever  I  hear  that  you  ha^e  meddled  with  her,  you  snail 
be  stoned." 
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At  asiother  place  he  beheld  a  numbev  of  men  exposed  to 
tiie  bnrnfog  heat  of  tiie  sua  l^  their  Moslem  conquerors,  as  a 
punishment  for  failing  to  pay  their  tribute.  Fiiiding,  on 
mtjyary,  that  diey  wbtb  eativtly  ibestitate  of  means^  he  ordered 
l^em  to*  be  released;  and  tumutg  reproacliuUy  to^  their  o{^res- 
9ors,  *'  Compel no'main,"  said  he^  ^to  more  than  they  ean  bear; 
for  1  heard  the  apostle  ol  God  say,  he  who  afflicts  his  feUow-* 
man  in  this  worlds  will  be  punished  with  the  fire  of  Jehennam." 

While  yet  wid^n  a  day's  jouraey  of  Jerusalem,  Abu  Obeir 
dah  came  to  meet  ham  and  conduct  hkn  tor  the  can^*  The 
Calij^  proceeded  with  due  deliberation,  never  forgisttkig  his 
duties  as  a  priest  aod  tsadber  of  Islam.  In  the  moming  he 
said  the  usual  prayers^  and  proached  a  sermon,  in  whi^  he 
spoke  of  the  seeurity  of  those  whom-  God  should  lead  in  the 
right  way  ;  but  added,  that  diere  was  no  help  for  such  as  God 
8iM>i:dd  lead  into  erre^. 

A  grey-headed  Chrntiaa-  priest,  who  sat  before  him,  could 
not  redst  the  opportonitf  to  criticise  the  language  of  the  Caliph 
preachei*.     ^  God  leads  no  man  into  enor,"  said  he^  aloud. 

Obiar  deigned  no  direct  reply,  but,  turning  to-  those  around, 
<<  Strike  off  that  old  mm's  heady''  said  he^  ''  ii  he  repeats  his 
woitb." 

The  old  man  was  ^screet  and  held  his*  peace.  Theve  was  no 
arguing  against  the  sword  of  Islam. 

On  lu9  warf  to  the  camp  Omas  beheld  a  number  of  Arabs, 
who  had  thrown  bye  the  simple  garb  of  their  coumtijr,  and 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  silken  spoils  of  Syrian  He  sow  the 
danger  of  this'  hixupy  and  effisminacy,.  aad  ordered  that  they 
should  be  dragged  with  their  £ace9  m  the  dirty  and  their  silken 
garments' torn  from  thei«  backs. 

When  he  came  in  right  off  Jerusalem  he  lifted  up*  his  voice 
and)  exclaimed,  '^  Allah-  Achhar  t  God  is  nnghty!  God  grant 
U9  an  easy  conquest  V*  Then  commanding  hie  tent  to  be  pitched, 
he  dismounted  from  his  camel  and  sat  down  within  it  on  the 
giDond.  The  Christians  thronged  to-  see  the  sovereign  of  this 
new  and  irresistible  people,  who  were  ovenrunning  and  subduing 
ihe  eardi.  The  Moslems,  fearfol  of  an  attempt  at  assassination, 
would  bate  kept  ^em  at  a  distagmcej-  but  Omar  rebuked  their 
hax9.  '^Netbingwdl  beM  us  but  what  God  hath  decnsed. 
Let  the  faithM  trost  in  him." 

The  arrival  of  the  Cahpb  was  fbllowed  by  immediate  capi* 
tulation.     When  tile  deputies  from  Jerusalem  were  admitud 
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to  a  parley,  they  were  astonished  to  fiud  this  dreaded  potentate 
a  hald-headed  man,  simply  clad,  and  seated  on  the  ground  in  a 
tent  of  hair-cloth.    • 

The  articles  of  surrender  were  drawn  up  in  writing  by  Omar, 
and  served  afterw^irds  as  a  model  for  the  Moslem  leaders  in 
other  conquests.  The  Christians  were  to  build  no  new  churches 
in  the  surrendered  territory.  The  church  doors  were  to  be  set 
open  to  travellers,  and  free  egress  permitted  to  Mahometans  by 
day  and  night.  The  bells  should  only  toll,  and  not  ring,  and 
no  crosses  should  be  erected  on  the  churches,  nor  shown  pub- 
licly in  the  streets.  The  Christians  should  not  teach  the 
Koran  to  their  children;  nor  speak  openly  of  their  religion; 
nor  attempt  to  make  proselytes;  nor  hinder  their  kinsfolk 
irom  embracing  Islam.  They  should  not  assume  the  Moslem 
dress,  either  caps,  slippers,  or  turbans,  nor  part  their  hair  like 
Moslems,  but  should  always  be  distinguished  by  girdles.  They 
should  not  use  the  Arabian  language  in  inscriptions  on  their 
signets,  nor  salute  after  the  Moslem  manner,  nor  be  called  by 
Moslem  surnames.  They  should  rise  on  the  entrance  of  a 
Moslem,  and  remain  standing  until  he  should  be  seated.  They 
should  entertain  every  Moslem  traveller  three  days  gratis. 
They  should  sell  no  wine,  bear  no  arms,  and  use  no  saddle  in 
riding;  neither  should  they  have  any  domestic  who  had  been 
in  Moslem  service. 

Such  were  the  degrading  conditions  imposed  upon  the  proud 
city  of  Jerusalem,  once  the  glory  and  terror  of  the  East,  by 
the  leader  of  a  host  of  wandering  Arabs.  They  were  the  con- 
ditions generally  imposed  by  the  Moslems  in  their  fanatical 
career  of  conquest.  Utter  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  their  reli- 
gious adversaries  formed  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  their  fsdth. 

The  Christians  having  agreed  to  surrender  on  these  terms, 
the  Caliph  gave  them,  under  his  own  hand,  an  assurance  of  pro- 
tection in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  use  of  their  churches,  and 
the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Omar  entered  the  once  splendid  city  of  Solomon  on  foot, 
in  his  simple  Arab  garb,  with  his  walking-staff  in  his  hand, 
and  accompanied  by  the  venerable  Sophronius,  with  whom  he 
talked  familiarly,  inquiring  about  the  antiquities  and  public 
edifices.  The  worthy  patriarch  treated  the  conqueror  with  all 
outward  deference,  but,  if  we  may  trust  the  words  of  a  Chris- 
tian historian,  he  loathed  the  dirty  Arab  in  his  heart,  and  was 
particularly  disgusted  with  his  garb  of  coarse  woollen,  patched 
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with  sheepskin.  His  disgust  was  almost  irrepressible  when 
they  entered  the  church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  Sophronius 
beheld  the  Caliph,  in  his  filthy  attire,  seated  in  the  midst  of 
the  sacred  edifice.  "This,  of  a  truth,"  exclaimed  he,  "is  the 
abomination  of  desolation  predicted  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
standing  in  the  holy  place." 

It  is  added  that,  to  pacify  the  cleanly  scruples  of  the  patri- 
arch, Omar  consented  to  put  on  clean  raiment  which  he  ofiFered 
him,  until  his  own  garments  were  washed. 

An  instance  of  the  strict  good  faith  of  Omar  is  related  as 
occurring  on  this  visit  to  the  Christian  temples.  While  he  was 
standing  with  the  patriarch  in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection, 
one  of  the  stated  hours  for  Moslem  worship  arrived,  and  he  de- 
manded where  he  might  pray.  **  Where  you  now  are,"  replied 
the  patriarch.  Omar,  however,  refused,  and  went  forth.  The 
patriarch  conducted  him  to  the  church  of  Constantine,  and 
spread  a  mat  for  him  to  pray  there:  but  again  he  refused.  On 
going  forth,  he  knelt,  and  prayed  on  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
down  from  the  east  gate  of  the  church.  This  done,  he  turned 
to  the  patriarch,  and  gave  him  a  generous  reason  for  his  con- 
duct. "  Had  I  prayed  in  either  of  the  churches,"  said  he,  "  the 
Moslems  would  have  taken  possession  of  it,  and  consecrated  it 
ais  a  mosque." 

So  scrupulous  was  he  in  observing  his  capitulations  respecting 
the  churches,  that  he  gave  the  patriarch  a  writing,  forbidding 
the  Moslems  to  pray  upon  the  steps  where  he  had  prayed,  ex- 
cept one  person  at  a  time.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful,  however, 
outstripped  their  respect  for  his  commands,  and  one-half  of  the 
steps  and  porch  was  afterwards  included  in  a  mosque  built  over 
the  spot  which  he  had  accidentally  sanctified. 

The  Caliph  next  sought  the  place  where  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon had  stood,  where  he  founded  a  mosque ;  which,  in  after 
times,  being  enlarged  and  enriched  by  succeeding  Caliphs,  be- 
came one  of  the  noblest  edifices  of  Islam  worship,  and  second 
only  to  the  magnificent  mosque  of  Cordova. 

The  surrender  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  year 
of  the  Christian  era. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
The  Caliph  Omar  remained  ten  days  in  Jerusalem,  regulat- 
ing the  great  scheme  of  Islam  conquest.     To  complete  the  sub- 
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jogation  of  Syna,  he  divided  it  into  two  parts.  Southern  Syria, 
consisting  of  Palesdiie  and  the  maritime  towns,  he  gave  in 
diarge  to  Yezed  Ibn  Abu  So£an,  with  a  contideraible  portion  of 
the  army  to  enable  him  to  master  it ;  Trfiile  ^bu  Obeidab,  with 
a  larger  force^  had  orders  promptly  to  reduce  all  Northern 
Syria,  comprising  the  country  lying  between  Hauran  and 
Aleppo.  At  the  same  time,  Amni  Ibn  al  Aass,  with  a  body  of 
Moslem  troc^  was  ordered  to  invade  Egypt,  which  venerable 
and  once  mighty  empire  was  then  in  a  state  of  m^ancholy 
decline.  Such  were  the  g^at  plans  of  Islam  conquest  in  these 
regpions,  while  at  the  same  time,  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkis,  another 
of  Omar's  generals,  was  pursuing  a  career  of  victories  in  the 
Persitxi  territories. 

The  return  of  Omar  to  Medina  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
inhabitants,  for  they  had  regarded  with  great  anxiety  and  ap*- 
prehension  his  visit  to  Jerusalem.  They  knew  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  the  city,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  being" 
the  place,  aooording  to  Moslem  belief,  where  all  mankind  were 
to  be  assembled  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  They  had 
feared,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  tempted  to  fix  his  resiaenoey 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  in  ihaA  consecrated  cily.  Great  was 
their  joy,  therefore,  when  they  saw  their  Caliph  re-enter  their 
gates  in  his  primitive  simplicity,  dad  in  his  coarse  Arab  garb, 
and  seated  on  his  camel  with  his  wallets  of  dried  fruits  and 
sodden  corn,  his  leathern  bottle,  and  his  wooden  platter. 

Abu  Obeidah  departed  firam  Jerusal^n  shortly  after  the 
Caliph,  and  marched  with  his  army  to  the  north,  receivmg  in 
ihe  course  of  his  progress  through  Syria  the  submission  of  the 
cities  of  Kennesrin  and  Alhddir,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ran- 
somed themselves  and  their  possessions  for  five  thousand  ounces 
of  gold,  the  like  quantity  of  i»iver,  two  thousand  suits  of  silken 
raiment,  and  as  much  figs  and  aloes  as  would  load  ^ve  hundred 
mules;  he  then  proceeded  toward  the  city  of  Al^po^  which 
the  Caliph  had  ordered  him  to  be^ege.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  were  much  given  to  commerce,  and  had  amassed  great 
wealth;  they  trembled,  therefore,  at  the  approach  of  these 
plundering  sons  of  the  desert,  who  had  laid  so  many  cities  vauSsx 
contribution. 

The  city  of  Aleppo  was  walled  and  fortified ;  but  it  depended 
chiefly  for  d^enee  upon  its  citadel,  whidi  stood  without  the 
walls  and  apart  from  the  city)  on  an  artificial  hill  or  mouady 
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shaped  like  a  truncated  cone  or  sugar-loaf,  and  faced  with 
stone.  The  citadel  was  of  great  size,  and  commanded  ail  tlie 
adjacent  country;  it  was  encompassed  by  a  -deep  moat,  wiuoh 
could  be  £l]ed  £rom  j^uixigs  of  water,  and  was  confiideved  the 
strongest  castle  in  all  Syria.  The  governor^  Who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  place  by  the  EmpercH*  Heradius,  and  who  had 
held  all  the  territory  between  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates,  had 
lately  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Youkenna  and  Johannas,  who  re- 
sided in  the  castle  and  succeeded  to  his  command.  They  were 
completely  opposite  in  character  and  conduct.  Youkenna,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  was  a  wanior  aad  mani^ed  the  governments 
while  Johannas  passed  his  life  in  almbst  mcsikbh  retireoecit^ 
devoting  himself  to  study,  to  religious  exercises,  and  to  acts  of 
charity*  On  the  approached  the  Moslemjs  Johannas  sympathised 
with  we  fears  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  and  advised  his  broths 
to  compound  peaceably  with  the  enemy  for  a  ransom  in  money. 
^  You  talk  like  a.  monk,"  replied  the  fierce  Youkenna ;  '^  you 
know  nothing  that  is  due  to  the  honour  of  a  soldier.  Have  we 
not  strong  walls,  a  brave  garrison,  and  ample  wealth  to  sustain 
us,  and  shall  we  meanly  buy  a  peace  without  striking  a  blow? 
Shut  yourself  up  with  your  books  and  beads  ;  study  and  pray, 
and  leave  the  d^ence  of  the  place  to  me." 

The  next  day  he  summoned  his  tro(^,  distributed  msmej 
among  them,  and  having  thus  roused  their  spirit,  '^  The  Arabs,'' 
said  he,  ^^  have  divided  their  forces;  some  are  in  Palestine,  some 
have  gone  to  Egypt,  it  can  be  but  a  mere  detachment  that  is 
coming  against  us;  I  am  for  meeting  them  on  the  way,  and 
giving  them  battle  before  they  comkc  near  to  Aleppo.^'  His 
troops  answered  his  harangue  mth  shouts,  so  he  put  himself  at 
i^  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  sallied  forth  toeocounter 
the  Moslems  on  their  march. 

Scarcely  had  this  reckless  warrior  departed  with  his  troc^ps, 
when  the  timid  and  trading  part  of  the  commiuiity  gathered 
together,  and  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  send  thirty  cf 
the  most  important  and  opulent  of  the  inhabitants  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  with  an  offer  of  a  ransom  ibr  the  city.  These  worthies, 
when  they  entered  the  Modem  camp,  were  astonished  at  the 
order  and  tranquillity  that  reigned  thrcmghout,  imder  the  wise 
regulations  of  die  commander-in-chief.  They  were  recdved  by 
•  Abu  Obeidah  with  dignified  compo6ui«,  and  infcunned  him  that 
they  had  come  without  the  knowledge  of  Youkenna,  their  war- 
like gov^nor,  who  had  sallied  out  on  a  £oray,  and  whose  tyranny 
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they  found  insupportable.  After  much  discussion,  Abu  Obeidah 
offered  indemnity  to  the  city  of  Aleppo,  on  condition  that  they 
should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  furnish  provisions  to  his 
army,  xnake  discovery  of  everything  within  their  knowledge  pre- 
judicial to  his  interests,  and  prevent  Youkenna  from  returning 
to  the  castle.  They  agreed  to  all  the  terms  except  that  relating 
to  the  castle,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  execute. 

Abu  Obeidah  dispensed  with  that  point,  but  exacted  from 
them  all  an  oath  to  ftdfil  punctually  the  o^er  conditions ;  as- 
suring  them  of  his  protection  and  Udness,  should  they  obsenre 
it ;  but  adding  that,  should  they  break  it,  they  need  expect  no 
quarter.  He  then  offered  them  an  escort,  which  they  declined, 
preferring  to  return  quietly  by  the  way  they  had  come. 

In  the  mean  time  Youkenna,  on  the  day  after  his  sallying 
forth,  fell  in  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  Moslem  army,  con- 
sisting of  one  thousand  men  under  Caab  Ibn  Damarrah.  He 
came  upon  them  by  surprise  while  watering  their  horses,  and 
resting  themselves  on  the  grass  in  neghgent  security.  A  de- 
sperate fight  was  the  consequence;  the  Moslems  at  first  were 
successful,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  were  slain,  most  of  the  rest  wounded,  and  their 
frequent  cries  of  "Ya  Mahommedl  Ya  Mahonuned!"  (Oh 
Mahomet!  Oh  Mahomet!)  showed  the  extremity  of  their  de- 
spair. Night  alone  saved  them  from  total  massacre;  but 
Youkenna  resolved  to  pursue  the  work  of  extermination  with 
the  morning  light.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  one  of 
his  scouts  brought  him  word  of  the  peaceful  negotiation  carried 
on  by  the  citizens  of  Aleppo  during  his  absence.  Boiling  with 
rage,  he  gave  up  all  further  thought  about  Caab  and  his  men, 
and  hastening  back  to  Aleppo,  drew  up  his  forces,  and  threatened 
to  put  everything  to  fire  and  sword  unless  the  inhabitants  re- 
nounced the  treaty,  joined  him  against  the  Moslems,  and  gave 
up  the  devisers  of  the  late  traitorous  schemes.  On  their  hesitat- 
ing to  comply  with  his  demands,  he  charged  on  them  with  his 
troops,  and  put  three  hundred  to  the  sword.  The  cries  and 
lamentations  of  thp  multitude  reached  the  pious  Johannas  in  his 
retirement  in  the  castle.  He  hastened  to  the  scene  of  carnage, 
and  sought  by  prayers  and  supplications,  and  pious  remon- 
strances, to  stay  the  fury  of  his  brother.  "  What !"  cried  the 
fierce  Youkenna,  "  shall  I  spare  traitors  who  are  leagued  with 
the  enemy,  and  selling  us  for  gold?" 

'*  Alas  r  replied  Johannas,  "  they  have  only  sought  their  own 
safety;  they  are  not  fighting  oaen. 
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"Base  wretch!*'  cried  Youkenna  in  a  frenzy,  "'tis  thou  hast 
been  the  contriver  of  this  infamous  treason." 

His  naked  sword  was  in  his  hand;  his  actions  were  even  more 
frantic  than  his  words,  and  in  an  instant  the  head  of  his  meek 
and  pious  brother  rolled  on  the  pavement. 

The  people  of  Aleppo  were  in  danger  of  suffering  more  from 
the  madness  of  the  army  than  they  had  apprehended  from  the 
sword  of  the  invader,  when  a  part  of  the  Moslem  army  appeared 
in  sight  led  on  by  Khaled.  A  bloody  battle  ensued  before  the 
walls  of  the  town,  three  thousand  of  Youkenna's  troops  were 
slain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  a  considerable 
number  within  the  castle,  where  he  placed  engines  on  the  walls, 
and  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity. 

A  council  was  held  in  the  Moslem  camp.  Abu  Obeidah  was 
disposed  to  besiege  the  citadel,  and  starve  out  the  garrison,  but 
Khaled,  with  his  accustomed  promptness,  was  for  instant  assault^ 
before  the  emperor  could  send  reinforcements  and  supplies.  As 
usual  his  bold  counsel  prevailed :  the  castle  was  stormed,  and 
he  headed  the  assault.  The  conflict  was  one  of  the  fiercest  in 
the  wars  of  Syria.  The  besieged  hurled  huge  stones  from  the 
battlements;  many  of  the  assaSants  were  shun,  many  maimed, 
and  ELhaled  was  compelled  to  desist  irom.  the  attack. 

In  the  dead  of  that  very  night,  when  the  fires  of  the  camp 
were  extinguished,  and  the  Moslems  were  sleeping  afrer  then: 
hard-fought  ba^ttle,  Youkenna  saUied  forth  with  his  troops,  fell 
on  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  killed  sixty,  and  bore  off  fifty 
prisoners :  Khaled,  however,  was  hard  on  his  traces,  and  killed 
above  a  hundred  of  his  men  before  they  could  shelter  them- 
selves within  the  castle.  On  the  next  morning  Youkenna 
paraded  his  fifty  prisoners  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  ordered 
them  to  be  beheaded^  and  threw  their  heads  among  the  besiegers. 
Learning  from  his  spies  that  a  detachment  of  Moslems  were 
foraging  the  coimtry,  Youkenna  sent  out,  secretly,  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  night,  who  fell  upon  the  foragers,  killed  nearly 
seven  score  of  them,  slew  or  hamstrung  their  camels,  mules, 
and  horses,  and  then  hid  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  awaiting  the  night  to  get  back  to  the  castle. 

Some  fugitives  carried  tidings  of  this  skirmish  to  the  camp, 
and  Khaled  and  Derar,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  were  soon  at  the 
scene  of  combat.  They  found  the  gpround  strewed  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  learnt  from  some  peasants 
whither  the  enemy  had   retreated,   and  were  informed  of  a 
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narrow  deiile  by  which  tfaey  must  return  to  the  caatle.  Kha- 
led  and  Derar  stationed  their  troops  in  ambush  in  ^tm  ^ie;Gle. 
Late  in  the  night  they  perceived  the  enemy  adyancing.  They 
soiSered  them  to  get  compfetely  entangled  in  the  defile^  when, 
closing  suddenly  upon  them  on  every  ai^  they  slew  a  numljer 
on  the  spot,  and  took  three  huaidred  prisoners.  These  were 
brought  is  triumj^  to  the  Moslem  campy  where  they  would 
have  redeemed  themselves  yniAn  am{^  ransom,  but  then*  heads 
were  all  stricken  off  in  &ont  of  the  castle,  by  way  of  retaliation. 

For  five  months  did  the  siege  of  this  fortress  eontixKue ;  all 
1^  attacks  of  the  Moslems  were  repulsed,  all  thdr  stratagems 
diseov«*ed  and  circumvented ;  fisr  Youkenna  had  spes  in  the 
very  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  gave  him  intelligence  by  word,  or 
fflgnal,  of  every  plan  aaad  movement*  Abu  Obeidah  d^aired 
of  reducing'  this  impregnable  castle,  which  impeded  him  in  his 
career  of  conquesi^  ajod  wrote  to  the  CalipJi,  proposing  to 
abandon  the  siege  and  proceed  against  Antiodli.  The  Cali|^ 
in  ref^y,  ordered  hka  by  no  means  to  desist,  as  that  would  give 
courage  to  the  enemy,  but  to  press  the  siege  hard,  and  trust 
the  event  to  €rod.  As  an  additicmal  reliance,  he  sent  him  a 
reinforcement  of  horse  and  foot,  with  twenty  camels  to  £atcilitate 
the  march  of  the  jfuloittry.  Notwithstandmg  all  tins  aid,  the 
siege  was  continued  for  sevei^and-fcwty  days,  with  no  greater 
prospect  of  success. 

While  in  this  state  of  vexatious  impedimeiit  and  delay,  Abu 
Obeidah  was  one  day  accosted  by  one  of  the  newly  aorrived 
soldiers,  who  told  him  that,  if  he  would  give  Mm  thirty  mea^ 
aB  strong  and  valiant,  he  would  pledge  his  head  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  castle.  The  man  who  made  this  singpilar  ^>- 
plication  was  named  Damds;  he  was  of  herculean  streugth  and 
gigantic  size,  a  Wave  soldier,  and  of  great  natural  sagacity, 
although  unimproved  by  education,  as  he  was  b(»n  a  slave. 
Khaled  bad^ed  his  apphcation,  having  heard  of  great  ez|dQEts 
performed  W  him  in  Arabia.  Aba  Obeidah,  in  his  perplexi- 
ties, was  wifling  to  adopt  any  expedient  to  get  possession  of 
this  obstinate  castle,  and  the  Arabs  were  always  pvone  to 
strange  and  extravagant  stratagems  in  their  warfisu*e.  He  ac- 
cordingly placed  thirty  of  his  l^avest  men  under  command  of 
Damas,  chstrging  them  to  obey  him  implicitly,  notwithstanding 
his  base  condition;  at  the  same  time,  in  com^^ianee  with  his 
request,  he  removed  with  his  army  to  the  distance  of  a  leagm^ 
as  though  about  to  abandon  the  siege. 
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It  was  now  nigbt,  and  Bamia  concealed  his  tkirtj  men  near 
to  the  castle,  charging  them  not  to  m,  nor  utt^  a  sound.     He 
then  went  out  alone  and  brought  in  six  Christian  pnscmers,  one 
after  another.     He  questioned  them  in  Arabic,  but  they  were . 
ignorant  of  the  language^  and  replied  in  thcdr  own  tongue.   . 
^^  The  eurae  of  Allah  on  these  Chiifitiaii  dogs  and  their  barbarous . 
jargon,  which  no  man  can  understand,"  cried  the  rude  Arab, 
and  in  his  rage  he  smote  off  th^  heads. 

He  went  for&' again,  and  saw  a  man  sliding  down  the  wall, 
whom  he  seised  the  moment  he  touched  the  ground.     He  was 
a  Chnstian  Arab,  and  was  ^odeayouring  to  escape  £pom  the 
tyranny  of  Youk^ina,  and  from  him  Damis  obtained  the  infor- 
mation he  desired.     He  instantly  despatched  two  men  to  Abu 
Oheidahy  requesting  him  to  send  him  scxne  horse  about  sunrise. 
He  then  iock  a  goat-akin  from  his  wallet,  with  which  he  covered 
his  back  and  shoulders,  and  a  dry  crust  of  bread  in  his  hand, 
and  crept  on  all^lburs  close  to  the  wall  of  the  castle.     His  men 
crept  silently  aftier  him.     When  he  heard  a  noise  he  gnawed 
his  cruflt  wim  a  sound  like  that  of  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone,  and 
his  followers  remained  motionless.     In  this  way  he  reached  a 
part   of  the  castle   wall  which  was  easiest  ol  access.     Then 
seating  himself  on  the  ground,  he  made  one  ol  his  men  seat 
himself  on   his  shoulders,   and  so  oa  until   seyen  were  thus 
mounted  on  each  other.     Then  he  who  was  uppermost  stood 
upright,  and  so  did  the  others  in  succession,  until  Danuls  rose 
from  the  ground  upon  his  feet,  and  sustained  the  whole  by  his 
wondrous  strength,  eadi  rendering  such  aid  as  he  could  by 
hearing  against  the  wall.     The  uppermost  man  was  now  en- 
abled to  scramble  upon  the  battlement,  where  he  found  a  Chris- 
tian sentinel  drunk   and  asleep.     He  seized  and   threw  him 
down  to  the  Moslems  below  the  wall,  who  instantly  despatched 
him.    He  then  unfolded  his  turban  and  drew  up  the  man  below 
him,  and  they  two  the  next,  and  so  on  until  Damas  was  also 
on  the  walL 

Dam4s  now  enjoined  silence  on  them  all,  and  left  them.  He 
found  two  otlier  sentinels  sleeping,  whom  he  despatched  with 
his  dagger,  and  then  made  his  way  to  an  aperture  for  the  dis- 
charge of  arrows,  looking  through  ifrhich.  he  beheld  Youkenna 
in  a  spacious  chamber,  richly  clad,  seated  on  tapestry  of  scarlet 
^Ik,  flowered  with  gold,  drinking  and  making  merry  with  a 
large  company ;  for  it  would  seem  as  if,  on  the  apparent  de- 
parture of  the  besieging  army,  the  whole  castle  had  been  given 
up  to  feasting  and  carousing 
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Damds  considered  the  company  too  numerous  to  be  attacked; 
returning  to  his  men,  therefore,  he  explored  cautiously  with 
them  the  interior  of  the  castle.  Coming  suddenly  upon  the 
guards  at  the  main  entrance,  who  had  no  apprehension  of  danger 
from  within,  they  killed  them,  threw  open  the  gate,  let  down 
the  drawbridge,  and  were  joined  by  the  residue  of  their  party. 
The  castle  was  by  this  time  alarmed:  the  garrison,  half  drunk 
and  half  asleep,  came  rushing  from  all  quarters  in  wild  confu- 
sion. The  Moslems  deluded  themselves  stoutly  on  the  draw- 
bridge and  in  the  narrow  pass  of  the  barbican  until  the  dawn  of 
day,  when  a  shout  of  Allah  Achbar  was  heard,  and  ELhaled,  with 
a  troop  of  horse,  came  thundering  through  the  gate. 

The  Christians  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for  mercy. 
Khaled  offered  them  their  choice,  death  or  the  £dth  of  Islam. 
Youkenna  was  the  first  to  raise  his  finger  and  pronounce  the 
formula;  his  example  was  followed  by  several  of  his  leading 
men,  whereupon  their  wives  and  children  and  property  were 
secured  to  them.  The  castle  having  been  taken  by  storm,  was 
completely  plundered,  and  the  spoils  were  dividea  among  the 
army,  excepting  the  usual  fifth  part  reserved  fdr  the  CalipL 
Dam^  and  his  brave  companions,  who  had  been  almost  cut  to 
pieces  in  the  fight,  were  praised  to  the  skies,  nor  would  Abu 
Obeidah  stir  with  his  host  until  those  of  them  who  smrvived  were 
out  of  danger  from  their  wounds. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  in  the  history  both  of 
Mahomet  and  his  successors,  that  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Islam  faith,  when  once  converted  to  it^  "even  though  their 
conversion  were  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  great  Moslem 
instrument  of  persuasion,  became  its  faithful  defenders.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Youkenna^  who,  from  the  time  he  embraced 
Islam  with  the  Arab  scimetar  at  his  throat,  became  as  determined 
a  champion  of  its  doctrines  as  he  had  before  been  an  opponent 
Like  all  new  converts,  he  was  anxious  to  ^ve  striking  proo&  of 
his  zeal:  he  had  slain  a  brother  in  supporting  his  old  fiEdth,  he 
now  proposed  to  betray  a  cousin  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
new.  This  cousin,  wnose  name  was  Theodoras,  was  governor 
of  an  important  town  and  fortress,  named  Aazaz,  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  Aleppo,  and  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Moslems  to  secure  before  they  left  that  neighbourhood.  The 
castle  was  of  great  strength,  and  had  a  numerous  garrison,  but 
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Yoxikenna  offered  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Abu  Obeidah  by 
stratagem.  His  plan  was,  to  have  one  hundred  Moslems  dis- 
guised as  Christian  soldiers :  with  these  he  would  pretend  to  fly 
to  the  fortress  of  Aazaa  for  refuge;  being  pursued  at  a  distance 
by  a  large  body  of  Arabs,  who,  after  coming  in  sight  of  the 
place,  would  appear  to  retire  in  despsdr,  but  would  conceal 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  cousin  Theodorus,  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  conversion,  would  receive  him  with  perfect 
confidence :  at  a  concerted  hour  of  the  night  he  and  his  men 
would  fall  suddenly  upon  the  garrison,  and  at  the  same  time 
throw  open  the  gates  to  the  party  without  the  walls,  and,  be- 
tween them  both,  he  had  no  doubt  of  carrying  the  place  with- 
out difficult:^. 

Abu  Obeidah  held  counsel  with  Khaled,  who  pronounced  the 
stratagem  apt  and  feasible,  provided  the  sincerity  of  Youkenna's 
conversion  might  be  depended  upon.  The  new  proselyte  man- 
aged to  obtain  their  confidence,  and  was  despatched  on  his  enter- 
prise with  one  hundred  chosen  men,  selected  by  tens  from  ten 
tribes  of  Arabs.  After  they  had  departed  a  sufficient  time,  one 
thousand  men  were  sent  in  pretended  pursuit,  headed  by  Malec 
Alashtar,  who  was  instructed  in  the  whole  stratagiem. 

These  Moslem  wars  were  always  a  tissue  of  plot  and  counter- 
plot>  of  which  this  whole  story  of  Youkennais  a  striking  example. 
Scarce  had  this  scheme  of  treachery  been  devised  in  the  Moslem 
camp,  when  the  distant  governor  of  Aazaz  was  apprised  of  it^ 
with  a  success  and  celerity  that  almost  seemed  like  magic.  He 
had  at  that  time  a  spy  in  the  Moslem  camp,  an  Arab  of  the  tribe 
of  Gassan,  who  sent  him  a  letter,  tied  under  the  wing  of  a  carrier 
pigeon,  informing  him  of  the  apostasy  of  Youkenna,  and  of  his 
intended  treachery;  though  the  spy  was  ignorant  of  that  part  of 
the  plan  relating  to  the  thousand  men  under  Malec  Alashtar. 
On  receiving  tfis  letter,  Theodorus  put  his  town  and  castie  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  called  in  the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  despatched  a 
messenger  named  Tarik  al  Gassani  to  Lucas  the  prefect  of 
Arrawendan,  urging  him  to  repair  with  troops  to  his  assistance. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  Youkenna  appeared  with  his 

Eretended  fugitives  before  the  gates  of  Aazaz,  announcing  that 
is  castie  was  taken,  and  that  he  and  his  band  were  flying 
before  pursuers.  Theodorus  sallied  forth  on  horseback,  at  tiie 
head  of  many  of  his  troops,  as  if  to  receive  his  cousin  witii  all 
due  honours.     He  even  ^ghted  ^m  his  steed,  and,  approach- 
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iiig  Youkemift  in  a  reverentukl  m$mier,  stooped  m  if  to  kiM 
stirrup ;  hvA  suiddenly  catting  the  saddle  gvtb,  he  puUad  km 
with  his  face  on  the  grotrndy  and  in  «n  iostani  his  hundred  f<^ 
lowers  were  likewise  unkovsed  ttnd  made  prisoners.  Theodonu 
then  spat  in  the  faee  of  the  prostiate  Yoiikean%  and  reproaehed 
him  with  has  apostasy  and  treac^arj;  tkreatening  to  send  him 
to  answer  i&r  his  crimes  hefore  the  EmpenHr  Heraeli«s^  and  to 
put  all  his  foUowers  to  the  sword. 

In  the  mean  time  Tank  al  GasB«ai»  the  Christiaa  Aiafa^ 
who  had  heen  sent  hj  Theodoras  to  summon  the  prefect  of 
Arrawend^  to  his  aid^  had  executed  his  enand,  but  on  the  way 
hack  fell  into  the  hands  of  Malec^  who  was  lying  in  ambuacade 
with  his  thousand  men.  The  sight  of  a  naked  seimetar  diaw 
from  Tarik  information  that  the  plot  of  Youkeana  had  heen 
disoorered ;  that  he  had  been  seufe  a£ker  aid>  and  that  Laetti, 
the  prefect  of  Arrawendan,  must  be  actually  on  lus  way 
five  hundred  cavalry. 

Profiting  by  this  infer mation,  Malec  plaoed  Ins  thousaad 
so  advantageously,  as  completely  to  surprise  and  capture 
and  his  reinforcement,  as  they  were  awflprhing  in  the  n^ht. 
He  then  devised  a  strategem  still  to  oiilwit  the  govefiMur  of 
Aaaiaz.  First  he  disguised  his  five  hundred  men  in  dresses 
taken  from  their  Christian  prisoners^  and  gave  them  the  Chrifik 
tian  standard  of  the  prefect  of  Arrawendan.  Then  summoniii^ 
Tarik  the  messenger  before  him,  and  agam  displaying  the 
scimetaTy  he  exhorted  him  most  earnestly  to  turn  Mahometen. 
There  was  no  resisting  bos  arguments,  iod  Tagik  made  a  fuH 
and  hearty  prolession  of  the  &ith.  Malee  then  <xdered  hkn  to 
prove  his  zeal  lor  the  good  cause  W  proceediag  to  Aaiai  and. 
mfoorming  Theodorus  that  the  prefect  of  Anaw^ndl^n  was  at 
hand  widi  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men.  The  dauW- 
f aced  courier  deperted  on  his  emmd,  aec<»npanied  by  a  trusty 
Moslem,  who  had  secret  orders  to  smite  off  his  h«ad  if  he  should 
be  found  to  waver;  but  th^»  were  still  other  pfel*  at  wori^  in 
thia  tissue  of  stratagems* 

As  Tarik  and  his  companion  approached  Aaaaz^  they  heard 
great  dbouting  and  the  sound  of  trumpets^  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  change.  Theodorus,  the  governor,  had  committed 
Youkenna  and  his  men  into  the  custody  of  Us  son  Leon.  Now 
it  so  happened,  that  the  youth  havii^  frequently  visited  bis 
&ther^s  kinsli&n  at  the  castle  of  Ale^^K)^  had  beoomo  violf&t]^ 
enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  Yoid^nna»  but  had  met  strong 
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eppontioB  to  hit  love.  The  present  breach  between  his  father 
and  YoukeDna  threatened  to  place  an  inseparable  hairier  be- 
tween him  «ad  the  gratification  of  his  passion.  Maddened  by 
has  desires,  the  youi£  now  <^cred  to  Youkenna,  if  he  woula 
giTe  him  his  daughter  to  wile,  to  embrace  Mahometaoisra,  aad 
to  set  hsm  and  his  compaauons  at  liberty. .  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. At  the  dead  of  the  nighty  when  the  prisoners  were 
armed  and  liberated,  th^  itHl  npon  the  sleeping  garrison;  a 
tmnultifoas  ^bt  ensued^  m  the  ooiose  <^  which  Theodorus  was 
slain,  by  the  hand,  it  is  said^  of  his  mmatural  son. 

It  wais  in  the  height  of  this  conflict  that  Tarik  and  his  com- 
panion arrived  at  the  place,  andlearnisig  the  situation  of  affitirs, 
hastened  back  to  Malec  Alashtar  with  the  news.  The  latter 
hxnried  o&  with  his  troops  and  came  in  time  to  complete  the 
captHre  of  the  pkce.  He  bestowed  great  praises  on  Youkenna, 
bat  the  latter  taking  him  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  ^^  Thank 
ARah  and  th»  yontb.*'  He  thai  related  the  whole  story.  The 
pioos  Malec  lifted  up  has  eyes  and  hands  in  wonder.  ^^  When 
Allah  wills  a  thing,"  exclaimed  he,  ''he  prepaxes  the  means." 

Leaving  Seid  Ibn  Amir  in  command  of  the  place,  with  You 
kenna's  Innd  of  a  hundred  men  as  a  garrison,  Malec  Alashtar 
returned  to  the  main  army  with  great  booty  and  many  prisoners. 
Youkenna,  however,  refused  to  accompany  him.  He  was  mor- 
tified at  the^  questionable  result  of  his  undertaking  against  Aazas, 
the  plaoe  having  been  taken  by  other  means  than  his  own,  and 
vowed  not  to  show  himself  in  the  Moslem  camp  until  he  had 
retrieved  liis  credit  by  some  Mgnal  blow.  Just  at  this  time 
there  arrived  at  Aazaz  a  foraging  party  of  a  thousand  Moslems, 
that  had  been  ravagmg  the  neighbouring  country ;  among  them 
were  two  hundred  renegades,  who  had  apostatised  with  You- 
kenna, and  whose  families  and  ^ects  were  in  the  castle  of 
Aleppo.  They  were  the  very  men  for  his  purpose,  and  with 
these  he  marched  o&  to  execute  one  of  his  ciutfacteristiG  strata- 
gems at  Antioch. 

.  CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  city  di  Antioch  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Syria 
and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  East.  It  was  of 
great  extent,  surrounded  by  stone  walk  and  numerous  towers, 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country^  watered  by  wells  and 
fountains  and  abundant  streams.  Here  Heraclius  held  his 
court,  and  here  the  Greeks,  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  had 
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lost  all  the  military  discipline  and  heroism  that  had  made  them 
conquerors  in  Asia. 

Towards  this  capital  Youkenna  proceeded  with  his  band  of 
two  hundred  men ;  but  in  the  second  watch  of  the  night  he  left 
them,  after  giving  them  orders  to  keep  on  in  the  high  way  of 
the  caravans,  and  en  arriving  at  Antioch,  to  give  themselves 
out  as  fugitives  from  Aleppo.  In  the  mean  time,  he,  with  two 
of  his  relatives,  struck  into  a  by-road,  and  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  emperor's  outposts.  On  announcing  him- 
self Youkenna,  late  governor  of  Aleppo,  he  was  sent  under  a 
guard  of  horse  to  Antioch. 

The  Emperor  Heraclius,  broken  in  spirit  by  his  late  reverses 
and  his  continual  apprehensions,  wept  at  the  sight  of  Youkenna, 
and  meekly  upbraided  him  with  his  apostasy  and  treason,  but 
the  latter,  with  perfect  self-possession  and  effirontery,  declared 
that  whatever  he  had  done  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  life  for  the  emperor's  service ;  and  cited  the  obstinate  defence 
he  had  made  at  Aleppo,  and  his  present  voluntary  arrival  at 
Antioch,  as  proofs  of  his  fidelity.     The  emperor  was  easily  de- 
ceived by  a  man  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of  his 
bravest  and  most  devoted  officers ;  and,  indeed,  the  subtle  apos- 
tate had  the  address  to  incline  most  of  the  courtiers  in  his 
favour.     To  console  him  for  what  was  considered  his  recent 
misfortunes,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  two  hundred  pre- 
tended fugitives  of  his  former  garrison,  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  Antioch  ;  he  had  thus  a  band  of  kindred  renegades,  ready  to 
aid  him  in  any  desperate  treachery.     Furthermore,  to  show  his 
entire  confidence  in  him,  the  emperor  sent  him  with  upwards  of 
two  thousand  men,  to  escort  his  youngest  daughter  from  a  neigh- 
bouring place  to  the  court  at  Antioch.  He  pe^ormedhis  mission 
with  correctness.     As  he  and  his  troop  were  escorting  the  prin- 
cess, about  midnight,  the  neighing  of  their  horses  put  them  on 
the  alert,  and  sending  out  scouts,  they  received  intelligence  of 
a  party  of  Moslems  asleep,  with  their  horses  grazing  near  them. 
They  proved  to  be  a  body  of  a  thousand  Christian  Arabs,  under 
Haim,  son  of  the  apostate  Jabalah  Ibn  al  ^yam,  who  had  made 
captives  of  Derar  Ibn  al  Azwar  and  a  foraging  party  of  two 
hundred  Moslems.     They  all  proceeded  together  to  Antioch, 
where  the  emperor  received  his  daughter  with  great  joy,  and 
made  Youkenna  one  of  his  chief  counsellors. 

Derar  and  his  men  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
emporor  and  commanded  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him, 
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but  they  held  themselves  erect  and  took  no  heed  of  the  com- 
mand. It  was  repeated  more  peremptorily.  "  We  bow  to  no 
created  being,"  replied  Derar;  *^  the  prophet  bids  us  to  yield 
adoration  to  God  alone." 

The  emperor,  struck  with  this   reply,  propounded  several 
questions  touching  Mahomet  and   his   doctrines,  but  Derar, 
whose  province  did  not  lie  in  words,  beckoned  to  Kais  Ibn  Amir, 
an  old  grey-headed  Moslem,  to  answer  them.     A  long  and 
edifying  conference  ensued,  in  which,  in  reply  to  the  searching 
questions  of  the  emperor,  the  venerable  Kais  went  into  a  history 
of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  various  modes  in  which  inspiration 
came  up'on  him.  Sometimes  like  the  sound  of  a  bell;  sometimes 
in  the  likeness  of  an  angel  in  human  shape ;  sometimes  in  a 
dream ;  sometimes  like  the  brightness  of  the  dawning  day;  and 
that  when  it  was  upon  him  great  drops  of  sweat  rolled  from 
his  forehead,  and  a  tremor  seized  upon  his  limbs.     He  further- 
more descanted  with  eloquence'  upon  the  miracles  of  Mahomet, 
of  his  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven,  and  his  conversation  with 
the  Most  High.     The  emperor  listened  with  seeming  respect  to 
all  these  matters,  but  they  roused  the  indignation  of  a  bishop 
who  was  present,  and  who  pronounced  Mahomet  an  impostor. 
Derar  took  fire  in  an  instant ;  if  he  could  not  argue,  he  could 
make  use  of  a  soldier's  vocabulary,  and  he  roundly  gave  the 
bishop  the  lie,  and  assailed  him  with  all  kinds  of  epithets.     In- 
stantly a  number  of  Christian  swords  flashed  from  their  scab- 
bards, blows  were  aimed  at  him  firom  every  side ;  and,  according 
to  Moslem  accounts,  he  escaped  death  only  by  miracle ;  though 
others  attribute  it  to  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  his  assailants, 
and  to  the  interference  of  Youkenna.  The  emperor  was  now  for 
having  him  executed  on  the  spot ;  but  here  the  good  offices  of 
Youkenna  again  saved  him,  and  his  execution  was  deferred. 

In  the  mean  time  Abu  Obeidah,  with  his  main  army,  was 
making  his  victorious  approaches,  and  subjecting  all  Syria  to 
his  arms.  The  emperor,  in  his  miserable  imbecility  and  blind 
infatuation,  put  the  treacherous  Youkenna  in  full  command  of 
the  city  and  army.  He  would  again  have  executed  Derar  and 
his  fellow-prisoners,  but  Youkenna  suggested  that  they  had 
better  be  spared  to  be  exchanged  for  any  Christians  that  might 
be  taken  by  the  enemy.  They  were  then,  by  advice  of  the 
bishops,  taken  to  one  of  the  churches,  and  exhorted  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith  ;  but  they  obstinately  refused.  The  Arabian 
writers,  as  usual,  give  them  sententious  replies  to  the  questions 
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put  to  them.  **  What  hinders  ye,"  demanded  the  patriarch, 
**  from  taming  Christzani?"  ^'  The  tiuth  of  our  religion,''  re- 
plied diey,  Heisclius  had  heard  of  the  mean  attire  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  and  asked  them  why,  havioe  gained  so  mneh 
wealth  by  his  oonquests,  he  did  not  go  ridhly  <dad  like  other 
princes  ?  They  replied,  that  he  cared  not  for  this  world,  hoi 
for  the  world  to  come,  a»d  sought  fevour  in  the  eyes  of  God 
alone.  **  In  what  kind  of  a  palace  does  he  reside  ?"  asked  the 
emperor.  **  In  a  house  built  of  mud.''  "  Who  aw  his  attend- 
ants?" *'  Beggars  a»d  the  poor!''  *'  What  tapestry  does  he 
sit  upon?"  "^  Justice  and  equity^"  ""What  is  his  throne?^ 
"  Abstinence  and  true  knowledge."  ^  What  is  his  treasure?" 
"<  Trust  in  God."  '^  And  who  are  bis  guard  ?**  "  The  brayest 
of  liie  Unitarians." 

Of  all  ihe  prisoners  one  <mky  eonld  be  induced  to  8werv« 
from  his  faith ;  and  he  was  a  youth  £ucinated  by  the  beauty 
and  the  unreiled  charms  of  the"  Greek  women.  He  was  ha^ 
tised  with  triumph ;  the  bishops  stfove  who  most  should  honour 
him,  and  the  emperor  gave  him  a  hnree,  a  beauti£il  damsel  to 
wife,  and  eniolled  him  in  the  army  of  Christian  Arabs,  comi- 
manded  by  the  renegade  Jahalah;  but  he  was  upbraided  in 
bitter  terms  by  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  and 
ready  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Ishun.  ^ 

The  emperor  now  leriewed  his  army,  which  was  drawn  i:^ 
outside  of  the  waUs,  and  aft  t^e  head  of  every  battaJton  was  a 
wooden  oratory  with  a  crucifix;  while  a  precious  cfudfix  o<at 
of  the  main  ehurch,  exhibited  only  on  extraordinary  occasions^ 
was  borne  as  a  sacred  standard  hehve  the  toeadierous  Yon* 
kenna.  One  of  the  main  d^endencies  of  fieraclius  for  th* 
safety  of  Attbioch  was  in  t^e  Irqa  Bridge^  so  eaJled  from  its 
great  strength.  It  was  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the  river 
Orontes,  guarded  by  two  towers  and  garrisoned  by  a  great 
force,  having  not  leas  than  three  hundred  officers.  The  £iite 
of  tibis  most  important  pass  shows  the  degeneracy  of  Gr&ek. 
discipline  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  to  which  in  a 
great  measure  has  be^:i  attributed  the  rapid  successes  of  the 
Moslems.  An  officer  of  the  court  was  charged  to  visit  tlua 
fortress  each  day,  and  see  diat  ereiytiiing  was  in  order.  On 
one  of  his  virits,  he  found  those  who  had  diarge  of  the  towers 
drinking  and  rev^ng,  whereupon  he  ordered  them  to  be 
punished  with  fifity  stripes  each.  They  treasured  the  disgiaee 
m  t^eir  hearts ;  the  Moslem  army  approached  to  lay  siege  to 
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that  fonnidable  fortress,  and  when  the  «nperor  expected  to 
bear  of  a  long  and  valiant  lesistancey  he  waa  aatonished  bj 
the  tidings  that  the  Iron  Bridge  bad  been  surrendered  witiiovt 
a  blow. 

Heradins  now  lost  heart  altogether.  lastead  of  calfiog  a 
council  of  his  gen^als,  be  assemUed  the  bishops  and  veallinast 
citiaens  in  the  cathedral,  and  wept  over  the  affairs  of  Syria. 
It  was  a  time  for  dastard  counsel;  the  apostate  Jabalah  pro* 
posed  the  assassination  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  as  a  means  of 
throwing  the  afiairs  of  the  Saraoens  into  confusioo*  The  em- 
pen»*  was  weak  enoagh  to  consenl^  and  Yathek  Ibn  Mosapher, 
a  bcdd.  young  Atab  cf  the  tribe  of  Jabalah,  was  deepatdied  to 
Medina  to  effect  the  treacherous  deed.    The  Arabian  bistoriaDS 

S've  a  miraculous  close  to  this  undertaking.  Arriving  at  lle- 
aa,  Yathek  concealed  himself  in  a  tree,  without  the  walls,  at 
a  place  wh^:e  the  Caliph  was  accustomed  to  walk  after  the 
hour  of  f^jen.  After  a  time  Omar  approached  the  place,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep  near  the  foot  oi  the  tree.  The  assassin  drew 
his  dagger,  and  was  descending,  when  he  beheld  a  Hon  walking 
round  the  CaUph,  Ikloi^  his  feet  and  guardmg  him  as  he  slept 
"When  he  woke  the  lion  went  away,  upon  which  Yathek,  con- 
vinced that  Omar  was  under  the  protection  of  Heaven,  hasbensA 
down  from  the  tree,  kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  allegiance,  re- 
vealed his  treacherous  emnd,  and  avowed  his  conversion  to  the 
Idam  faith. 

Tlie  surrender  of  the  Iron  Bridge  had  laid  open  Antioch  to 
the  approach  of  Abu  Obeidah,  and  he  advanced  in  battle  array 
to  wh^  the  Christian  army  was  drawn  up  beneath  its  walls. 
Nestorius,  one  of  the  Christian  commanders,  sallied  forth  from 
among  the  troops  and  defied  the  Moslems  to  single  combat. 
Dam^s,  the  herculean  warrior,  who  had  taken  the  castle  of 
Aleppo,  spurred  forward  to  meet  hhn,  but  his  horse  stumbled 
and  fell  with  him,  9bA  he  was  seieed  as  the  prisoner  of  Nes- 
torius, and  conveyed  to  his  tent,  where  he  was  bound  hand  and 
loot.  Debac,  another  Moslem,  todc  his  {^bce^  and  a  brave  fight 
ensued  between  him  and  Kestorins.  The  parties,  however,  were 
so  w^  matched,  that,  after  fighting  fer  a  long  time  until  both 
were  exhausted,  tibey  parted  by  mutual  consent.  While  this 
%ht  was  going  on  tlie  soldi^c,  borse  and  foot,  of  dither  army, 
thronged  to  see  it,  and  in  the  ttumidt  the  tent  of  Nestorius  was 
thrown  down.  There  were  but  three  servants  left  in  charge  of 
it     Fearful  of  ihe  ang^  of  their  master,  they  hastesaed  to  set 
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it  Up  again,  and  loosened  the  bands  of  Dam&s  that  he  might 
assist  them ;  but  the  moment  he  was  free,  he  arose  in  his  giant 
strength,  seized  two  of  the  attendants,  one  in  each  hand,  dashed 
their  heads  against  the  head  of  the  third,  and  soon  laid  them 
all  lifeless  on  the  ground.  Then  opening  a  chest,  he  arrayed 
himself  in  a  dress  belonging  to  Nestorius,  armed  himself  with  a 
sabre,  sprang  on  a  horse  that  stood  ready  saddled,  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  Christian  Arabs  of  Jabalah  to  the  Moslem 
host. 

While  these  things  were  happening  without  the  walls,  treason 
was  at  work  in  the  city.  Youkenna,  who  commanded  there, 
set  &ee  Derar  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  furnished  them  with 
weapons,  and  joined  to  them  his  own  band  of  renegadoes.  The 
tidings  of  this  treachery,  and  the  apprehension  of  revolt  among 
his  own  troops,  struck  despair  to  die  heart  of  Heraclius.  He 
had  been  terrified  by  a  dream,  in  which  he  had  found  himself 
thrust  from  his  throne,  and  his  crown  falling  from  his  head ; 
the  fulfilment  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  Without  waiting  to 
withstand  the  evil,  he  assembled  a  few  domestics,  made  a  secret 
retreat  to  the  sea-shore,  and  set  sail  for  Constantinople. 

The  generals  of  Heraclius,  more  brave  than  their  emperor, 
fought  a  pitched  battle  beneath  the  walls ;  but  the  treachery 
of  Youkenna,  and  the  valour  of  Derar  and  his  men,  who  fell 
on  them  unawares,  rendered  their  gallant  struggle  unavailing ; 
the  people  of  Antiocb,  seeing  the  battle  lost,  capitulated  for  the 
safety  of  their  city  at  the  cost  of  three  hundred  thousand  golden 
ducats,  and  Abu  Obeidah  entered  the  ancient  capital  of  Syria 
in  triumph.  This  event  took  place  on  the  21st  of  August  in 
the  year  of  redemption  638. 

CHAPTER  XXH. 

The  discreet  Abu  Obeidah  feared  to  expose  his  troops  to  the 
enervating  delights  of  Antioch,  and  to  the  allurements  of  the 
Greek  women,  and,  after  three  days  of  repose  and  refreshment^ 
marched  forth  from  that  luxurious  city.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Caliph,  relating  his  important  conquest,  and  the  flight  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius;  and  added,  that  he  discovered  a 
grievous  propensity  among  his  troops  to  intermarry  with  the 
beautiful  Grecian  females,  which  he  had  forbidden  tnem  to  do, 
as  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran. 

The  epistle  was  delivered  to  Omar  just  as  he  was  departing 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  accompanied  by  the  widows  of  the 
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prophet.  When  he  had  read  the  letter  he  offered  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  to  Allah,  but  wept  over  Abu  Obeidah's  rigour  to 
his  soldiers.  Seating  himself  upon  the  ground,  he  immediatelj 
wrote  a  reply  to  his  general,  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  his 
success,  but  exhorting  him  to  more  indulgence  to  his  soldiers. 
Those  who  had  fought  the  good  fight  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
rest  themselves,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  things  they  had  gained. 
Such  as  had  no  wives  at  home,  might  marry  in  Syria,  and  those 
who  had  a  desire  for  female  slaves,  might  purchase  as  many  as 
th^  chose. 

While  the  main  army  reposed  after  the  taking  of  Antioch, 
the  indefatigable  Khaled,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  scoured 
the  country  as  far  as  to  the  Euphrates;  took  Membege,  the 
ancient  Hierapohs,  by  force,  and  Berah  and  Bales,  and  other 
places,  by  capitulatioii,  receiving  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  by  way  of  ransom,  besides  laying  the  inhabitants  under 
annual  tiibute. 

Abu  Obeidah,  in  an  assemblage  of  his  officers,  now  proposed 
an  expedition  to  subdue  the  mountains  of  Syria ;  but  no  one 
stepped  forward  to  volunteer.  The  mountains  were  rugged  and 
sterile,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  troops  already  began  to  feel  the  efiFects  of  the 
softening  climate  and  delights  of  Syria.  At  length  a  candidate 
presented  himself,  named  Meisara  Ibn  Mesroud;  a  numerous 
body  of  picked  men  was  placed  under  his  command,  and  a 
black  flag  was  given  him,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  There  is  no 
Grod  but  Grod.  Mahomet  is  the  messenger  of  God."  Dam^s 
accompanied  him  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  black  Ethiopian 
slaves.  The  detachment  suffered  greatly  in  the  mountains,  for 
they  were  men  of  sultry  climates,  unaccustomed  to  ice-  and 
snow,  and  they  passed  suddenly  from  a  soft  Syrian  summer  to 
the  severity  of  frozen  winter,  and  from  the  midst  of  abundance 
to  regions  of  solitude  and  sterility.  The  inhabitants,  too,  of 
the  scanty  villages,  fled  at  their  approach.  At  length  they 
captured  a  prisoner,  who  informed  them  that  an  imperial  army 
of  many  thousand  men  was  lying  in  wait  for  them  in  a  valley 
about  three  leagues  distant,  and  that  all  the  passes  behind  them 
were  guarded.  A  scout,  despatched  in  search  of  intelligence, 
confirmed  this  news :  whereupon  they  intrenched  themselves  in 
a  commanding  position,  and  despatched  a  fleet  courier  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  to  inform  him  of  their  perilous  situation. 

The  courier  made  such  speed,  that  when  he  reached  the 
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pretenoe  of  Obeidafa,  he  finsted  tfaroagh  exhaustion.  Kfaaled, 
who  had  jtist  letaiDed  from  his  suocessi^  ezpeditbn  to  ih» 
Eapfantes,  instandy  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Meisan  with 
three  thousand  men,  and  was  piesently  fic^owed  by  Ayad  Ibn 
Ganatn,  with  two  thousand  more. 

Khaled  found  Meisara  and  his  men  making  desperate  stand 
against  an  overwfadmtng  foree.  At  the  sight  of  this  poweiM 
reinfbreeneat,  with  the  black  eagie  of  Kluiied  in  the  adranoe, 
the  Greeks  gw^e  over  the  attack  and  returned  to  their  eampi 
but  secretly  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  their  tents  standing, 
and  bearing  off  captive  AbdaUah  Ibn  Hoda£&,  a  near  relative 
of  the  prophet^  and  a  beloved  friend  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  whom 
they  straightway  sent  to  die  emperor  at  Constantinoj^e. 

The  Moslems  forbore  to  pursue  the  enemy  through  ^bem 
difficult  mountains,  and,  after  plundering  the  deserted  tenfts^ 
returned  to  the  main  army.  When  the  Caliph  Omar  received 
tidings  from  Abu  Obeidah  of  the  capture  of  Abdaliah  llm 
Hoda£a,  he  was  grieved  at  hearty  and  despatched  instantly  an 
epistle  to  ihe  Emperor  Heraclius  at  Constantinople. 

^^  Bismillah!     In  the  name  of  the  sU-mercifcd  God ! 

'^  Praise  be  to  Allah,  the  Lord  of  this  world,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come,  who  has  neither  companion,  wife,  nor  son;  and 
blessed  be  Mahomet  his  apostle.  Omar  Ibn  al  KhattSLb,  servant 
d  God,  to  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as  thoa 
shalt  receive  this  epislje,  fsil  not  to  send  to  me  the  Moskm 
captive,  whose  name  is  Abdaliah  Ibn  HodaBu  If  thou  doest 
this,  I  shall  have  hope  that  Allah  will  conduct  thee  in  tibe  right 
path.  If  thou  dost  refose,  I  will  not  fail  to  send  thee  such  men 
as  traffic  and  merchandise  have  not  turned  from  the  fear  of  God. 
Health  and  happiness  to  all  those  who  tread  in  tibe  ri^  way!" 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  had  treated  his  prisoner  widi 
great  distinction,  and  as  Abdaliah  was  a  oounn-german  to  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  one  of  his  undes,  he  was  an  object  of  great 
curiosity  at  ConstantiDople.  The  emperor  proffered  him  liberty 
if  he  would  only  make  a  single  sign  of  adoration  to  the  crucifix, 
and  magnificent  rewards  if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian 
fiiith;  but  both  prc^saJs  were  rejected.  Heradius,  sa^  th^ 
Arab  writers,  then  changed  his  treatment  of  Mm ;  ^ut  him  up 
for  three  days,  with  nothing  to  eat  and  drink  but  swine's  flesh 
and  wine,  but  on  the  fourth  day  found  both  untoudied.  The 
faith  of  Abdaliah  was  put  to  no  fiirther  proo^  as  by  this  time 
the  emperor  received  the  stem  letter  from  the  Canph.     The 
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letter  h«d  its  effect  The  prisoner  was  dismissed,  with  costly 
robes  and  ri<^  presents,  and  Heraclins  sent  to  Omar  a  diamond 
of  great  ant  and  beauty;  but  no  jeweller  at  Medina  could 
estimate  its  value.  The  abstemious  Omar  refused  to  appropri- 
ate it  to  his  own  use,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  the  Moslems. 
He  pboed  it  in  the  public  treasury,  of  which,  from  his  office, 
he  was  the  guardian  and  manager.  It  was  afterwards  sold  for 
a  g^reat  sum. 

A  singular  story  is  related  by  a  Moslem  writer,  but  not  sup- 
ported by  any  rumour  or  surmise  among  Christian  historians. 
It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Heraclius  wavered  in  his  faith,  if  he 
did  not  absolutely  become  a  secret  convert  of  Mahometanism, 
and  this  is  stated  as  the  cause.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  head,  for  which  he  could  find  no  remedy,  until  the 
Caliph  Omar  sent  him  a  cap  of  mysterious  virtue.  So  long  as 
he  wore  this  cap  he  was  at  ease,  but  the  moment  he  laid  it  aside 
the  pain  returned.  Heraclius  caused  the  cap  to  be  ripped  open, 
and  found  within  the  lining  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written,  in  Arabic  character,  Bismillah!  Arrahmani  Arrahimi! 
In  tlie  name  of  the  all-merciful  God.  This  cap  is  said  to  have 
been  preserved  among  the  Christians  until  the  year  833,  when 
it  was  given  up  by  the  governor  of  a  besieged  town  to  the 
Caliph  Almotassem,  on  condition  of  his  raising  the  siege.  It 
was  found  still  to  retain  its  medicinal  virtues,  which  the  pious 
Arabians  ascribed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  devout  inscription.  An 
unbelieving  Christian  will  set  it  down  among  the  cnarms  and 
incantations  which  have  full  effect  on  imaginative  persons  in- 
clined to  credulity,  but  upon  none  others;  such  persons 
abounded  among  the  Arabs. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Thb  course  of  our  history  now  turns  to  record  the  victories 
of  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass,  to  whom,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Caliph  had  assigned  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Egypt 
Amru,  however,  did  not  pioceed  immediately  to  that  country^ 
but  remained  for  some  lime^  with  his  division  of  the  army,  m 
Palestine,  where  some  places  still  held  out  for  the  emperor.  The 
natural  and  religious  sobriety  of  the  Arabs  was  still  sorely  en- 
dangered among  t^e  temptalaons  of  Syria.  Several  ot  the 
Modern  officers  being  seized,  while  on  the  march,  with  chills  and 
griping  pains  in  consequence  of  eating  unripe  grapes,  were 
eouxia^<Ml  by  a  craity  old  Christiaii  Arab  to  drink  freely  of  wine 
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which  he  produced,  and  which  he  pronounced  a  sovereign 
remedy.  They  followed  his  prescriptions  so  lustily,  that  they  aU 
came  reeling  into  the  camp,  to  the  great -scandal  of  Amru.  The 
punishment  for  drunkenness,  recommended  hy  Ali  and  adopted 
hy  the  Caliph,  was  administered  to  the  delinquents;  who  each 
received  a  sound  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  This  sobered 
them  completely,  but  so  enraged  them  with  the  old  man  who 
had  recommended  the  potations,  that  they  would  have  put  him 
to  death,  had  it  not  been  represented  to  them  that  he  was  a 
stranger  and  under  Moslem  protection. 

Amru  now  advanced  upon  the  city  of  CsBsarea,  where  Con- 
stantine,  son  of  the  emperor,  was  posted  with  a  large  army. 
The  Moslems  were  beset  by  spies,  sent  by  the  Christian  com- 
mander to  obtain  intelligence.  These  were  commonly  Christian 
Arabs,  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  to  disting^h  from  those 
of  the  faith  of  IslauL  One  of  these,  however,  after  sitting* 
one  day  by  the  camp  fires,  as  he  rose  trod  on  the  end  of  his 
own  robe  and  stumbled;  in  his  vexation  he  uttered  an  oath 
"  by  Christ!"  He  was  immediately  detected  by  his  blasphemy 
to  be  a  Christian  and  a  spy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  by  me  by- 
standers. Amru  rebuked  them  for  their  precipitancy,  as  he 
might  have  gained  information  from  their  victim ;  and  ordered 
that  in  future  all  spies  should  be  brought  to  him. 

The  fears  of  Constantine  increased  with  the  aoproach  of  the 
army,  and  he  now  despatched  a  Christian  priest  to  Amru,  soli- 
citing him  to  send  some  principal  officer  to  confer  amicably 
with  him.  An  Ethiopian  negro,  named  Belal  Ibn  Rebah, 
offered  to  undertake  the  embassy.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful 
frame  and  sonorous  voice,  and  had  been  employed  by  Mahomet 
as  a  Muezzin,  or  crier,  to  summon  the  people  to  prayers. 
Proud  of  having  officiated  under  the  prophet,  he  retired  from 
office  at  his  death,  and  had  raised  his  voice  but  once  since  that 
event,  and  that  was  on  the  taking  possession  of  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  the  prophets,  when,  at  the  Caliph  Omar*8  command, 
he  summoned  the  true  believers  to  prayers  with  a  force  of 
lungs  that  astonished  the  Jewish  inhabitants. 

Amru  would  have  declined  the  officious  offer  of  the  voci- 
ferous EtMopian,  representing  to  him  that  such  a  mission  re* 
quired  a  smooth-spoken  Arab  rather  than  one  of  his  country ; 
but  on  Belal  conjuring  him  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  the 
prophet  to  let  him  go,  he  reluctantly  consented.  When  the 
priest  saw  who  was  to  accompany  him  back  to  Constantine^  he 
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objected  stoutly  to  such  an  ambassador,  and  glancing  con- 
temptuously at  the  negro  features  of  the  Ethiopian^  ol^eryed 
that  Constantine  had  not  sent  for  a  slave,  but  for  an  officer. 
The  negro  ambassador,  however,  persisted  in  his  diplomatic 
errand,  but  was  refused  admission,  and  returned  mortified  and 
indignant. 

Amru  now  determined  to  undertake  the  conference  in  person. 
Repairing  to  the  Christian  camp,  he  was  conducted  to  Constan- 
iane,  whom  he  found  seated  in  state,  and  who  ordered  a  chair 
to  be  placed  for  him;  but  he  put  it  aside,  and  seated  himself 
cross-legged  on  the  groimd  after  the  Arab  fashion,  with  his 
scimetar  on  his  thigh  and  his  lance  across  his  knees.  The 
curious  conference  that  ensued  is  minutely  narrated  by  that 
pious  Imam  and  Cadi,  the  Moslem  historian  Alwakedi,  in  his 
chronicle  of  the  conquest  of  Syria. 

Constantine  remonstrated  against  the  invasion,  telling  Amru 
that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  and  Arabs  were  brethren,  as 
being  all  the  children  of  Noah,  although,  it  was  true,  the  Arabs 
were  misbegotten,  as  being  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  Hagar,  a  slave  and  a  concubine,  yet  being  thus  brethren, 
it  was  sinful  for  them  to  war  against  each  other. 

Amru  replied  that  what  Constantine  had  said  was  true,  and 
that  the  Arabs  gloried  in  acknowledging  Ishmael  as  their  pro- 
genitor, and  envied  not  the  Greeks  their  forefather  Esau,  who 
had  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  added  that 
their  difference  related  to  their  religion,  upon  which  ground 
even  brothers  were  justified  in  warfEure. 

Amru  proceeded  to  state  that  Noah,  after  the  deluge,  divided 
the  earth  into  three  parts,  between  his  sons  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  and  that  Syria  was  in  the  portion  assigned  to  Shem, 
which  continued  down  through  his  descendants  Kathan  and 
Tesm,  and  Jodais  to  Amalek,  the  father  of  the  Amalekite 
Arabs;  but  that  the  Arabs  had  been  pushed  from  their  fertile 
inheritance  of  Syria  into  the  stony  and  thorny  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

"  We  come  now,"  continued  Amru,  "  to  claim  our  ancient 
inheritance,  and  resume  the  ancient  partition.  Take  you  the 
stones  and  the  thorns,  and  the  barren  deserts  we  have  occupied, 
and  give  us  back  the  pleasant  land  of  Syria,  with  its  groves, 
its  pastures,  its  fair  cities  and  running  streams." 

To  this  Constantine  replied,  that  Sie  partition  was  already 
made;  that  time  and  possession  had  confirmed  it,  and  that  the 
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gcoYea  had  been  iJaiitedl  «Dd  the  cities  bvilt  hy  tlia  prmwnt 
inhabilaQts.  EaUy  thexcfofe^  o^ght  to  be  eontsatod  with  tbe 
lot  that  had  fiillen  to  Um. 

'^  Theie  are  two  teuAiigma,*  xijomed  Amni,  ^on  n^ch  ^ 
land  may  raBaaio.  with  its  |Kraa«4  inhabitanto.  Let  thesEi  pro- 
fess the  reli^on  of  Islam,  or  pay  tribute  to  the  CaXfki,  as  is 
doe  &o<a  all  uab^lieyan." 

'^Not  so,**  said  Cooslan&M^  ^bat  ki  eadi  coatiaiie  to 
possess  the  hind  ho  has  inhabited  and  enjoj  the  prodiiee  of  has 
ovn  toil^  and  pvofess  the  &idi  whidi  he  believes^  in  his  own 
OQPseiwioe^  to  be  true." 

Upon  this  Amrtt  standj  xesew  ^One  only  aheraatiTe,**  said 
hs^  <<  leBkaiBis.  Siooa  you  obstinately  refuBe  the  eonditioiis  I 
propose^  ereii  as  yoior  ancestor  Esau  revised  obedieiiee  to  Ins 
motiier,  let  God  and  the  swoxd  decide  beiwton  ns.'' 

As  ho  was  aboiit  to  depart^  he  added:  ^' Wo  witt  adbiow- 
ledge  no  kindred  with  yoa  while  ye  continue  unbdierers.  Ye 
are  the  duldvMiof  Esain>  wo  ci  lahmael,  throi^  whom  abne 
the  seal  aod  gift  of  prophecy  descended  firom  fiillier  to  son. 
from  our  great  fotef ttther  Adanv  until  it  reached  the  prophet 
Mahomet.  Now  Ishma^  was  the  best  of  the  sons  of  lus  filler, 
and  made  the  tribe  of  K^onnalb^  the  best  tribe  of  Arabia  i  and 
the  fkm^y  of  Koreish  ia  the  best  of  the  tribe  of  Renanah;  aad 
the  children  of  Hasehem  are  the  best  of  the  iaaalj  of  Koreidi; 
and  Abdallah  Mot411eb^  grandsire  of  Mahoasety  was  die  best 
of  the  sons  of  Hasehem  ;  and  Abdallah,  tiie  yowngest  and  best 
of  tlie  thirteen  sons  of  Abs  Motalkh^  was  the  hiket  of  Ma^ 
hornet  (on  whom  be  peace!)^  who  waa  the  best  and  onhr  issue 
of  his  sire;  and  to  him  the  angel  €iahrid  deseendea  freoa 
Allah>  and  inc^piied  Iwn  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.'* 

Thus  terminated  this  noted  eoi&renoe,  and  Amm  letnmed 
to  his  host.  The  anonea  now  reraasned  in  sight  of  eai^  oihar, 
pr^>ared  for  battle^  but  wi&eut  comings  to  action.  Oae  day  an 
office  richly  arrayed  came  f<»th  from  the  ChristiaB  eamp» 
defying  the  Moslems  to  single  combat.  Sereral  were  eager  to 
aoe^t  the  challenge  in  hopes  of  gaining  su^  glitterii^  spoil; 
but  Amm  rebuked  thehr  soraid  motives.  ^  Let  no  man  %hft  ftr 
gain/'  said  he,  '^  but  for  the  truth.  He  who  loses  Ins  M^  %ht» 
lag  fcMT  tiie  loTO  of  God,  will  have  paradise  as  a  reward;  but  he 
who  loses  it  fighting  for  any  other  object,  will  lose  his  Kle  and 
all  that  he  %hts  for." 

A  stripling  now  adraneed^  an  Arab  from  Yemen^  er  Aralaa 
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the  Haf^jy  who  had  sought  these  wars  ixyt,  8#  he  said,  for  the 
ddi^^its  of  Sjn%  or  the  £bdfiig  enjoymoats  of  this  world,  but  to 
devote  himself  to  the  seriiee  ei  God  and  his  apostlk  His 
mother  and  ensttf-  had  in  vain  oppoeed  hk  leaving  his  peaeefiil 
home,  to  seek  a  fife  of  daaxgew.  ^^  If  I  fall  in  the  s^viee  of 
AUah,"  seidhe,  ^'Ishallbeamaxt)Fr}  and  the  prophet  has  said^ 
thai  the  spirits  of  the  martyxa  shall  dwell  in  the  erc^  of  the 
green  birda  that  eat  of  the  frmis  and  drink  of  the  riv^a  of 
panose."  Finding  their  remonsiraneea  of  no  aTail^  hie  mother 
and  aster  had  fdilowed  him  to  the  war%  and  they  now  endea- 
¥Oiiiredto  dissuade  him  from  fighfciBg  with  an  adversary  aomueh 
hift  si:^paior  in  strength  and  years  ;  hut  the  y  ovrthfiil  enthusiaet 
was  not  to  bemo¥ed.  '<  Farewell,  mother  ana  sister !"  cried  he^ 
<<  we  Aail  meet  again  by  that  riyer  of  joy  {M*oyided  in  paradise 
for  the  apoat^  and  his  &Uowers." 

The  youth  rushed  to  the  combat^  but  obtained  almost  in- 
stantly the  crown  of  naaityrdom  hef  sou^t»  Another,  and 
another  suceeeded  him,  but  shared  the  same  fate.  Seigabil  Ibn 
Hasanah  st^f^ied  forth.  As  (xa  a  £onner  oocason,  in  purifymg 
the  spirit,  he  had  reduced  the  flesh ;  and  a  course  of  wabdung  and 
fasting  had  r^itdared  him  but  little  competent  to  face  his  power- 
ful adversary.  After  a  sfaovt  combat  the  Christian  bore  him  t<K 
the  earth,  and  setting  his  loot  upon  his  baeasty  was  about  to-  take 
his  life,  when  his  ovm  hand  was  saddi»dy  aev^ed  from  his  body* 
The  prostrate  Ser^abil  looked  up  with  smrprise  at  his  deliverer  ; 
for  he  waa  in  Grectaa  attire,  and  had  come  from  the  Grecian  host. 
He  announced  Imnself  aa  the  unhappy  Toleia  Ibn  Chowaikec^ 
formerly  a  pietended  prqphet  and  an  associate  a£  Moaeihna. 
After  the  death  of  that  impostor,  he  had  repented  of  his  false 
pzopheeiesy  and  become  a  Moslem  in  heart,  and  had  sought  an 
(^iportDnity  of  signahsing  his  derotioa  to  the  Mam.  cause. 

'^  Oh  broths !"  cried  SerjaMI,  ^^  the  mercy  of  AUah  ia  infi- 
lute,  and  repentance  wmes  away  all  crimeaL" 

Serjabil  vfoold  now  have  tideen  him  to  the  Moslem  host,  but 
Tule&a  hungbaek  ;  and  at  length  ecm&seed  that  he  would  long 
ffinc»  have  joined  the  standard  of  Islam,  but.  that  he  waa  afraid 
of  SLhaledy  that  terror  and  scourge  of  £a]se  prophet^  who  had 
killed  Ina  friend  Mofwalma^  and  who  might  put  him  to  death 
out  of  resentmoit  for  paat  miadeeds.  Sei^^bi^  qmeted  his  fears, 
by  assuring  him  that  Khaled  was  not  in  me  Moslem  camp ;,  he 
iniKi  conducted  him  to  Amru,  who  reedlyed  him  with  great 
brnxatf  and  afberwatrds  gure  him. alitor  to  the  Caliph  setting 
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forth  the  signal  service  he  had  performed,  and  his  sincere  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Islam.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in 
the  wars  of  the  Moslems  against  the  Persians. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  tempestuous,  and  the  Christians, 
disheartened  by  repeated  reverses,  began  daily  to  desert  their 
colours.  The  prince  Constantino  dreaded,  with  his  diminished 
and  discouraged  troops,  to  encounter  an  enemy  flushed  with 
success,  and  continually  augmenting  in  force.  Accordingly,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  tempestuous  night,  and  abandoning  hia 
camp,  to  be  plundered  by  the  Moslems,  retreated  with  his  army 
to  CaBsarea,  and  shut  himself  up  within  its  walls.  Hither  he  was 
soon  followed  by  Amru,  who  laid  close  siege  to  the  place,  but 
the  walls  were  strong,  the  garrison  was  numerous,  and  Constan- 
tino hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. The  tidings  of  further  disasters  and  disgraces  to  the 
imperial  cause,  however,  destroyed  this  hope ;  and  these  were 
brought  about  by  the  stratagems  and  treacheries  of  that  arch 
deceiver  Youkenna.  After  the  surrender  of  Antioch,  that  wily 
traitor  still  kept  up  his  pretended  devotion  to  the  Christian  cause, 
and  retreated  with  his  band  of  renegadoes  to  the  town  of  Tripoli, 
a  seaport  in  Syria,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean.  Here  he 
was  cordially  admitted,  as  his  treachery  was  still  unknown. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  rose  with  his  devoted  band,  seized 
on  the  town  and  citadel  without  noise  or  tumult,  and  kept  the 
standard  of  the  cross  still  flying,  while  he  sent  secret  intelli- 
gence of  his  exploit  to  Abu  Obeidah.  Just  at  this  lime,  a  fleet 
of  fifty  ships  m>m  Cyprus  and  Crete  put  in  there,  laden  with 
arms  and  provisions  for  Constantino's  army.  Before  notice 
could  be  given  of  the  posture  of  aflairs,  Youkenna  gained  pos- 
session of  the  ships,  and  embarked  on  board  of  them  with  his 
renegadoes  and  other  troops,  delivering  the  city  of  Tripoli  into 
the  hands  of  the  force  sent  by  Abu  Obeidah  to  receive  it. 

Bent  on  new  treacheries,  Youkenna  now  sailed  with  the  fleet 
to  Tyre,  displaying  the  Christian  flag  and  informing  the 
governor  that  he  was  come  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  army 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  kindly  receired,  and  landed  with  nine 
hundred  of  his  troops,  intending  to  rise  on  the  garrison  in  the 
night.  One  of  his  own  men,  however,  betrayed  the  plot,  and 
Youkenna  and  his  followers  were  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the 
citadel. 

In  the  mean  time,  Yezed  Ibn  Abu  Soflan,  who  had  marched 
with  two  thousand  men  against  Caesarea,  but  had  left  Amni  to 
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subdue  it)  came  with  Yns  troops  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Tjrre, 
in  hopes  to  find  it  in  possession  of  Youkenna.  The  govemor  of 
the  city,  despising  so  slender  a  force,  sallied  forth  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  garrison,  and  the  inhabitants  mounted  on  ihe 
walls  to  see  the  battle. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Youkenna,  which  he  deriyed  from  his 
consummate  skill  in  intrigue,  that  his  failure  and  captivity  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  a  former  one,  in  the  castle  of  Aazaz,  served 
only  as  a  foundation  for  his  success.  He  contrived  to  gain  over 
a  Christian  officer,  named  Basil,  to  whose  keeping  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  entrusted,  and  who  was  already  disposed  to 
embrace  the  Islam  faith ;  aud  he  sent  ioformation  of  his  plan  by 
a  disguised  messenger  to  Yezed,  and  to  those  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers who  remained  on  board  of  the  fleet.  AH  this  was  the 
work  of  a  few  hours,  while  the  opposing  forces  were  preparing 
for  action. 

The  battle  was  hardly  begun  when  Youkenna  and  his  nine 
hundred  men,  set  free  by  the  apostate  Basil,  and  conducted  to 
^ne  arsenal,  armed  themselves,  and  separated  in  different  parties. 
Some  scoured  the  streets,  shouting  La  ilaha  Allah !  and  Allah 
Achbar !  Others  stationed  themselves  at  the  passages  by  which 
alone  the  guard  could  descend  from  the  walls.  Others  ran  to 
the  port,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  comrades  from  the 
fleet,  and  others  threw  wide  the  gates  to  a  detachment  of  the 
army  of  Yezed.  All  this  was  suddenly  effected,  and  with  such 
co-operation  from  various  points,  that  the  place  was  presently 
in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  embraced 
the  Islam  faith ;  the  rest  were  pillaged  and  made  slaves. 

It  was  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Tripoli  and  Tyre,  and  of  the 
capture  of  the  fleet,  with  its  munitions  of  war,  that  struck 
dismay  into  the  heart  of  the  prince  Constantine,  and  made  him 
quake  within  the  walls  of  Caesarea.  He  felt  as  if  Amru  and 
his  besieging  army  were  already  within  the  walls ;  and,  taking 
disgraceful  counsel  from  his  fears,  and  example  from  his  father  s 
flight  from  Antioch,  he  removed  furtively  from  Caesarea,  with 
his  family  and  vast  treasure,  gained  promptly  a  convenient  port, 
and  set  all  sail  for  Constantinople. 

The  people  of  Caesarea,  findmg  one  morning  that  the  son  of 
tiieir  sovereign  had  fled  in  the  night,  capitulated  with  Amru, 
offering  to  deliver  up  the  city,  with  all  the  wealth  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  late  emperor,  and  two  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  silver,  as  ransom  for  their  own  property.     Their  terms  were 
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promptly  accepted  Amiu  beii^  anxious  to  depttti  oa  the 
sion  of  Egypt. 

The  suireixler  o£  Csesarea  was  fdloved  by  the  other  places  in 
the  proYince  whieh.  had  sdll  held  out^  and  thn^  after  a  war  cf 
six  years,  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Syria  waa  ccHmptetedy  m  the 
5th  year  of  the  Caliph  Omar^  the  29th  of  the  leign  of  the  Em- 
peror HeracHua,  the  17th  of  the  HBffn,  and  ^  G39th  year  o£ 
our  redemption. 

The  conquest  was  fs^wed  hy  a  pestifenec^  one  of  the  ea»- 
tomory  attendants  upon  war.  Great  niimbeK  of  the  people  of 
Syria  penshed,  and  with  them  iwo^y-five  thoaaand  of  theb 
.^j*abian  co&querors.  Among  the  latter  was  Aha  Obeidah^  the 
commander-in-chie^  then  fiftj-ei^tt  years  of  afpe;  also  Yeaed 
Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  S^Jabil,  and  oihex  dbtingtdahed  gtsnenity  ao 
that  the  18th  year  of  the  Hegira  beeasae  deaignatked  aa  ^^  The 
year  of  the  mortality." 

In  dosing  this  account  c£  the  eanquest  of  Syna^  we  must 
note  the  &te  of  one  oi  the  most  effici^Eit  ei  ita  coiiqiieioe%  die 
invincible  Khaled.  He  had  nev^  beea  a  fiwoiirite  of  Omai; 
%rho  considered  him  rash  aad  headkmg.  arrogant  ia  th» 
df  command,  unsparing  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and 
in  grasping  the  spoils  of  yictoiy.  His  briUimt  .eUe^eai^ite  in 
Irak  and  Syria,  and  the  magnanimity  with  whidi  he  yielded 
the  command  to  Abu  Obeidah,  and  aealously  foi]^;fat  wider  hii 
standard,  had  never  suificed  to  effiice  the  pr^udiee  ef  C^mar. 

After  the  capture  of  Emessa,  which  waa  makdy  efiected  hm 
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ihe  bravery  of  Khaled,  he  received  c<»ggfttBlatii>iis  on  aU 
as  the  victor.  Eachaus,  an  Arabian  poet,  sng  1»  eapioks  m 
lofty  verse,  maldng  Um  thehera  of  thH^ole  ^riei^ia^t. 
Khaled,  who  was  as  ready  to  squander  as  to  grasps  rewarded 
the  adulation  of  the  poet  with  i&rt^  thousand  peees  ef  GahcK. 
AH  thi%  when  rep<ffted  to  Omar,  excited  ^qdek  disgust^  he 
waa  ihdignant  at  Khaled  for  arrogating  to  himself  aa  he  mxp^ 
posed,  all  the  glory  of  the  war ;.  and  he  attBihuted  the  kciw 
reward  of  the  poet  to  gratified  vanitY.  '^  Evaa  if  the  Totoauej 
came  &om  his  own  pnxae,"  said  he,  ''it  waa  shamefial  sqaandes^ 
ing ;  and  Crod,  says  the  Koran,  loves  net  a  aquflnder^L" 

He  now  gave  mth  to  a  chajrge  made  agaiiist  Khaled  of  em- 
bezzling the  spoils  set  £^;>art  for  the  puMie  treasuij,  and  £brth> 
with  sent  orders  for  him  to  be  degraded  &om  his  eoTnmamd,  m 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.  It  is  even  said  hia  arma  waa 
tied  behind  hia  back  with  his  turban* 
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A  rigid  examination  proved  iJbe  daaigt  of  wiihfifaWmwaBt  to 
be  unfoi]iided»  bat  Khaled  was  solMeeted  to  a  heairy  fine.  The 
sentence  eauabg  great  dissatis&MstiQft  in  tbe  mnxky,,  the  Caliph 
wrote  to  the  commanders:  ^^I  have  pimifihed  luidbd  not  en 
aecount  o£  fraud  or  falsehood,  bvt  for  hk  Tamfy  and  prodi- 
gaHty--;--naTin£  poi^  fox  asciibiag  to  hkn  alone  all  the  aue- 
cessea  of  we  holy  war.  Good  and  evii  ooaw  firooa  God,  not 
&om  Khaled  T 

Theae  indignities  broke  the  heart  of  the  yetoran^  who  was 
already  infirm  from  the  wounds  and  hardahips  of  hk  arduous 
iBHnjpftigntf^  and  he  gradually  sank  kilo  the  giave,  rig|T^tting  in 


moments  that  he  had  not  died  in  &e  ixAd  of  battle. 
He  left  a  name  idolised  by  the  sc^i^y,  and  beloved  hy  Ym 
kindred.  At  his  aepnltoie^  all  the  women  of  his  racsa  cot  off 
their  hair,  in  token  of  kunaitation.  When  it  wae  aaoertamed, 
at  his  death,  that^  instead  of  having  enriched  hbnnlf  by  the 
wai%  his  whole  property  oonsistod  of  his  war-hors^  his  arms, 
and  a  single  slave,  Omar  beeame  s^asible  (^  the  in^ostioe  he  had 
done  to  his  faiih&l  general,  and  abed  tears  over  las  giaye. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  PS007  of  the  reli^ous  infstoation,  or  the  bHnd  oonfidcasee 
in  deslany,  which  hnined  the  Modem  commaaidns  of  those 
a&p  into  the  moBt  extiaTagant  enterprioM,  is  fanisbed  m  tbe 
invasion  of  the  once  proud  empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  mighty, 
the  mysterious  Egypt,  witib  an  anny  of  merely  fire  thousand 
men.  The  Caliph,  lihasel^  though  he  had  suggested  this  ex- 
pedition, seems  to  have  heesk  consdous  of  its  radbmess  ;  or  rather 
to  have  been  chilled  by  the  doubts  oi  his  prime  connselkir 
Othman;>  for,  while  Amm  was  on  the  mardi,  he  dec^tched 
xnissiTea  after  him  to  the  foUowing  effect:  '^If  this  e|»sde 
reach  thee  befc^re  thou  hast  crossed  the  bo«ndary  of  £gjpt> 
eome  instantly  back ;  but  if  it  find  thee  within  the  Egyptian 
ti^tary^  maich  on  with  the  blessmg  of  AUah,  and.  be  aspired  I 
will  send  thee  all  necessary  aid.** 

The  bearer  of  the  letter  overloc^  Amm  while  yet  within 
the  bounds  of  Syria;  that  wary  general  either  had  secret 
infi}iinatiQny  or  nubde  a  shrewd  surmis^  as  to  the  purport  of 
his  errand,  apd  oontinned  Ins  mareh  atamm  the  border  without 
admitting  him  to  an  au<£enee.  Havii^  encamped  at  the 
Egyptian  idllage  of  Arish,  he  leeeivcd  the  courier  with  aU  due 
xespectv  and.  read  the  letter  abud  in  the  presenee  of  his  officefn 
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When  he  had  finished,  he  demanded  of  those  ahout  him  whether 
ikey  were  in  Syria  or  Egypt.  "In  Egypt,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Then,"  said  Amru,  "  we  will  proceed,  wilh  the  hlessing  of 
Allah,  and  fulfil  the  conmiands  of  the  Caliph." 

The  first  place  to  which  he  laid  siege  was  Farwak,  or  Pela- 
sium,  dtuated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
isthmus  which  separates  that  sea  from  the  Arabian  Gul^  and 
connects  Egypt  with  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  was  therefore  con- 
sidered the  key  to  Egypt.  A  month's  siege  put  Amru  in 
possession  of  the  place;  he  then  examined  the  surrounding 
country  with  more  forethought  than  was  generally  manifested 
by  the  Moslem  conquerors,  and  projected  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. His  plan,  however,  was  condemned  by  the  Caliph, 
as  calculated  to  throw  open  Arabia  to  a  maritime  invasion  of 
the  Chiistians. 

Amru  now  proceeded  to  Misrah,  the  Memphis  of  the  ancients, 
and  residence  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings.  This  city  was  at 
that  time  the  strongest  fortress  in  Egypt,  except  Alexandria, 
and  still  retained  much  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  It  stood 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  above  the  Delta,  and  a  little 
east  of  the  Pyramids.  The  citadel  was  of  great  strength,  and 
well  garrisoned,  and  had  recently  been  surrounded  with  a  deep 
ditch,  into  which  nails  and  spikes  had  been  thrown,  to  impede 
assailants. 

The  Arab  armies,  rarely  provided  with  the  en^nes  necessary 
for  the  attack  of  fortified  places,  generally  beleaguered  them ; 
cut  off  all  supplies;  attacked  all  foraging  parties  that  sallied 
forth,  and  thus  destroyed  the  garrison  in  detail,  or  starved  it'  to 
a  surrender.  This  was  the  reason  of  the  long  duration  of  their 
sieges.  This  of  Misrah,  or  Memphis,  lasted  seven  months :  in 
the  course  of  which  the  little  army  of  Amru  was  much  reduced 
by  frequent  skirmishings.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  received 
a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men,  sent  to  him  at  his  urgent 
entreaties  by  the  Caliph.  Still  his  force  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient for  the  capture  of  the  place,  had  he  not  been  aided  by 
the  treachery  of  its  governor  Mokawkas. 

This  man,  an  original  Egyptian,  or  Copt,  by  Inrth,  and  of 
noble  rank,  was  a  profound  hypocrite.  Like  most  of  the  Copts^ 
he  was  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  who  denied  the  double  nature  of 
Christ.  He  had  dissembled  his  sectarian  creed,  however,  and 
deceived  the  Emperor  Heraclius  by  a  show  of  loyalty ;  so  as 
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to  be  made  prefect  of  his  native  province,  and  governor  of  the 
city.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis  were  Copts  and 
Jacobite  Christians ;  and  held  their  Greek  fellow-citizens,  who 
were  of  the  regular  Catholic  church  of  Constantinople,  in  great 
antipathy. 

Mokawkas,  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  had  collected, 
by  taxes  and  tribute,  an  immense  amount  of  treasure,  which 
he  had  deposited  in  the  citadeL  He  saw  that  the  power  of  the 
emperor  was  coming  to  an  end  in  this  quarter,  and  thought 
the  present  a  good  opportunity  to  provide  for  his  own  fortune. 
Carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Moslem  general, 
he  agreed  to  betray  the  place  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of 
receiving  the  treasure  as  a  reward  for  his  treason.  He  accord- 
ingly, at  an  appointed  time,  removed  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  from  the  citadel  to  an  island  in  the  Nile.  The 
fortress  was  immediately  assailed  by  Amru,  at  the  head  of 
his  fresh  troops,  and  was  easily  carried  by  assault,  the  Copts 
rendering  no  assistance.  The  Greek  soldiery,  on  the  Moslem 
standard  being  hoisted  on  the  citadel,  saw  through  the  treachery, 
and,  giving  up  all  as  lost,  escaped  in  their  ships  to  the  mam 
land ;  upon  which  the  prefect  surrendered  the  place  by  capi- 
tulation. An  annual  tribute  of  two  ducats  a  head  was  levied 
on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  old 
men,  women,  and  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  It 
was  further  conditioned,  that  the  Moslem  army  should  be 
furnished  with  provisions,  for  which  they  would  pay,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  shoidd,  forthwith,  build  bridges 
over  all  the  streams  on  the  way  to  Alexandria.  It  was  also 
agreed,  that  every  Mussulman  travelling  through  the  country 
should  be  entitlea  to  three  days'  hospitality,  free  of  charge. 

The  traitor  Mokawkas  was  put  in  possession  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  He  begged  of  Amru  to  be  taxed  with  the  Copts,  and 
always  to  be  enrolled  among  them ;  declaring  his  abhorrence 
of  the  Greeks  and  their  doctrines ;  urging  Amru  to  persecute 
them  with  unremitting  violence.  He  extended  his  sectarian 
bigotr}'  even  into  the  grave,  stipulating  that,  at  his  death,  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  Christian  Jacobite  church  of  St  John, 
at  Alexandria. 

Amru,  who  was  politic  as  well  as  brave,  seeing  the  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  of  the  Coptic  or  Jacobite  Christians  to  the 
Greeks,  showed  some  favour  to  that  sect,  in  order  to  make  use 
of  them  in  his  conquest  of  the  country.     He  even  prevailed 
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upon  their  patriazch  Beiriaiiim  to  emerge  firam  liis  deseit  and 
hoid  a  con^rence  witk  him;  and  snbsequBiitlj  deekred  that 
"  he  had  neTer  oonyersed  mth  a  Chiisttaa  priesA  of  mere  iniao- 
cent  mamsers  or  -venerable  ae^ect."  Thaa  piece  of  dipiomMj 
had  its  effect)  for  we  are  told  that  all  the  Copts  above  aod  bdbw 
Memphis  swore  allegianoe  to  the  Cidiph. 

Amm  now  pressed  on  for  the  city  of  Akxandria^  distant 
about  one  fanndred  and  twenty-five  miles.  Aicoording  to  stipii-' 
lation,  the  people  of  the  country  repaired  the  roads  and  erected 
bridges  to  &(»litate  his  march;  the  Gredcs,  howcTer,  driTen 
from  Tarions  quarters  by  the  progress  of  their  invaders,  had 
collected  at  ^ff»ent  posts  on  tibe  island  of  the  Deha^  and  the 
channels  of  the  Nile,  and  dispated,  with  desperate  bat  fruitless 
obstinacy,  the  onward  com«e  of  the  conquerom.  The  sevoest 
check  was  given  at  Reram  al  Shoraih,  by  the  late  garrison  of 
Memphis,  who  had  fortified  themselves  ti^re  afiter  retreating 
from  the  island  of  the  Nile.  For  three  days  did  they  maintain 
a  gallant  conflict  with  the  Modems,  and  tiien  retired  in  good 
order  to  Alexandria.  With  all  the  focilities  furnished  to  them 
on  their  mardi,  it  cost  the  Moslems  two-and-twenty  days  to 
fight  their  way  to  that  great  city. 

Alexandria  now  lay  before  tnem,  the  metropolis  of  wealthy 
Egypt,  the  emporium  of  the  East,  a  place  strcmgly  fortified^ 
stored  wiiii  all  ik»  munitions  of  war,  open  by  sea  to  all  Idnda 
of  su{^[^ies  and  reinforcements,  and  garrisoned  by  Grreeks,  aggre- 
gated from  -various  quarters,  who  here  were  to  make  the  last 
stand  for  th«r  Egyptian  empire.  It  vrouUL  seem  that  nodiing 
short  of  an  enthustasm  bordering  on  madness  could  have  led 
Anun  and  his  host  on  an  enterprise  agunst  tins  powerful  city. 

The  Moslem  lead^,  on  planting  his  standard  befi»re  the  plaoe^ 
summoned  it  to  surrender  on  ihe  usual  terms,  which  bcdng 
promptly  refosed,  he  preparedfor  avigorous  siege.  The  garrison 
did  not  wait  to  be  attadced,  but  made  repeated  sdOies,  and  fought 
with  desperate  valour.  Those  who  gave  greatest  anaoyaaee  to 
the  Moslems  were  their  old  enemies,  the  Greek  troops  from 
Memphis.  Amru,  seeing  that  the  greatest  defonoe  was  frmn  a 
main  tower,  or  citadel,  made  a  gallant  assault  upon  it,  and  carried 
it,  sword  in  hand.  The  Greek  troops,  however,  rallied  to  that 
point  from  all  parts  of  the  city ;  the  Moslems,  after  a  furious 
'^'^^^^^  S^^^  "^Yf  ^^  Amm,  his  foithfol  slave  Werdaa,  and 
one  of  fa^  generals,  named  Modema  Jim  alMokalled,  flghtiiig  te 
the  last,  were  surrounded,  overpowered,  and  taken  prisonenk 
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The  Ginekfl,  uDMwsie  <tf  tiie  impoitanoe  of  thdr  eaptivBS,  led 
tkem  be£ne  ^  gOFverooT.  He  demanded  of  ihen^  hsnightilTj 
vfbat  was  iJleir  olject  in  thus  oremiiuung  the  woild  and  distorb- 
ing  the  quiet  of  peaceable  neigfabocns.  Amra  made  the  usual 
r^y,that  t&ej  came  to  spread  the  fiuth  of  Mam ;  and  that  it 
-vras  tiieir  inteiitioii^  before  they  hiid  W  the  swoid,  to  make  the 
Egyptians  either  eonTerts  or  tiihatanes.  The  bddness  of  his 
answer,  and  the  k^dness  o£  his  demeanour,  awakened  the  sus- 
picions of  the  governor,  who,  supposing  him  to  be  a  warrior  of 
note  among  the  Arabs,  ofdeied  one  of  his  guards  to  strilre  off  his 
head.  Upon  this^  Werdan,  the  dave,  understanding  the  Gredc 
language,  seiaed  his  aaaster  by  the.  cdiar,  and,  giving  him  a 
bu£^  on  the  dieek,  called  him  an  impudent  dog,  and  ordered 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  let  his  superiors  speak.  Moslema, 
perceiving  the  meaning  of  th^  dave,  now  interposed,  and  made 
a  plausible  speech  to  tibe  governor;  tdling  him  that  Amru  had 
thoughts  of  raising  the  siege,  having  received  a  letter  to  that 
effect  £rom  the  Caliph,  who  intended  to  send  ambassadors  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  assuring  the  governor  that,  if  permitted  to 
depart,  they  would  make  a  fiivourable  report  to  Amru. 

The  governor,  who,  if  Arabian  chronidesmay  be  bdieved  on 
this  -pomtf  must  have  been  a  man  of  easy  fiiuh,  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  but  the  shouts  of  the  besi^finir 
Wy  aa  <1«  «fe  return  o/d««  gen«»l  ao«m  dKmed  hmTS;^ 
completely  he  had  been  duped. 

But  6eaiU;y  details  of  the  siege  of  Alexandria  have  icadbed 
the  Christian  reader,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  longest,  most  obsti- 
nately contested  and  sanguinary,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Moslem  wars.  It  endured  fourteen  months  with  various  success; 
ihe  Moslem  army  was  repeatedly  reinforoed,  and  lost  twenty- 
three  thousand  men;  at  length  dieir  irresistibk  aidoar  and  per- 
severance ptevailed;  the  capital  of  Egypt  was  conquered,  and 
the  Gredc  inhabitants  were  di^rsed  in  all  direetions.  Some 
retreated  in  considerable  bodies  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  fortified  themselves  in  strongholds;  others  took  refuge  in  t£ie 
ships,  and  put  to  sea. 

Amru,  on  taking  possession  of  the  dty,  found  it  nearly 
abandoned;  he  prohihited  his  troops  finmi  plundering;  and, 
leaving  a  small  garrison  to  guard  the  place,  hast^ied  with  his 
main  army  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Greeks.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ships  winch  had  taken  off  a  part  of  the  garrison  were  still 
lingering  on  the  coasts  and  tidings  reached  them  that  the  Moslem 
general  had  departed,  and  had  left  the  captured  city  nearly  de- 
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fenceless.  They  immediately  made  sail  back  for  Alexandria, 
and  entered  the  port  in  the  night.  The  Greek  soldiers  surprised 
the  sentinels,  got  possession  of  the  city,  and  put  most  of  the  Mos^ 
lems  they  found  there  to  the  sword. 

Amru  was  in  full  pursuit  of  the  Greek  Aigitives  swhen  he 
heard  of  the  recapture  of  the  city.  Mortified  at  his  own  negli- 
gence in  leaving  so  rich  a  conquest  with  so  slight  a  guard,  he  re- 
turned in  all  haste,  resolved  to  retake  it  by  storm.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  fortified  themselves  strongly  in  the  castle,  and 
made  stout  resistance.  Amru  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  besiege 
it  a  second  time,  but  the  siege  was  short.  The  castle  was  carried 
by  assault;  many  of  the  Greeks  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest 
escaped  once  more  to  their  ships,  and  now  gave  up  the  capital 
as  lost.  All  this  occurred  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  the  year  640  of  the  Christian  era. 

On  tms  second  capture  of  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  and  with- 
out capitulation,  the  troops  were  clamorous  to  be  permitted  to 
plunder.  Amru  a«un  checked  their  rapacity,  and  commanded 
that  all  persons  and  property  in  the  place  should  remain  invio- 
late, until  the  will  of  the  Caliph  could  be  known.  So  perfect 
was  his  command  over  his  troops,  that  not  the  most  trivial  article 
was  taken.  His  letter  to  the  Caliph  shows  what  must  have  been 
the  population  and  splendom*  of  Alexandria,  and  the  luxury  and 
effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the  Moslem  conquest. 
It  states  the  city  to  have  contained  four  thousand  palaces;  five 
thousand  baths;  four  hundred  theatres  and  places  of  amusement; 
twelve  thousand  gardeners  which  supply  it  with  vegetables,  and 
forty  thousand  tributary  Jews.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to 
do  justice  to  its  riches  and  magnificence.  He  had  hitherto  held 
it  sacred  from  plunder,  but  his  troops  having  won  it  by  force  of 
arms,  considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  spoils  of  victory. 

The  CaHph  Omar,  in  reply,  expressed  a  high  sense  of  his  im- 
portant  services,  but  reproved  him  for  even  mentioning  the  de- 
sire of  the  soldiery  to  plunder  so  rich  a  city,  one  of  the  g^atest 
emporiimis  of  the  East.  He  charged  mm,  therefore,  most 
rigidly  to  watch  over  the  rapacious  propensities  of  his  men ;  to 
prevent  all  pillage,  violence,  and  waste*  to  collect  and  make  out 
an  accoimt  of  all  moneys,  jewels,  household  furniture,  and  every- 
thing else  that  was  valuable,  to  be  appropriated  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  this  war  of  the  faith.  He  ordered  the 
tribute  also,  collected  in  the  conquered  country,  to  be  treasured 
up  at  Alexandria,  for  the  supplies  of  the  Moslem  troopsi. 

The  surrender  of  all  Egypt  followed  the  capture  of  its  capital 
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A  tribute  of  two  ducats  was  laid  on  every  male  of  mature  age, 
beside  a  tax  on  all  lands  in  proportion  to  their  value,  and  the 
revenue  which  resulted  to  tne  Caliph  is  estimated  at  twelve 
millions  of  ducats. 

We  have  shown  that  Amru  was  a  poet  in  his  youth ;  and 
throughout  all  his  campaigns  he  manifested  an  intelligent  and 
inquiring  spirit,  if  not  more  highly  informed,  at  least  more  libe- 
ral and  extended  in  its  views  than  was  usual  among  the  early 
Moslem  conquerors.  He  delighted,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to 
converse  with  learned  men,  and  acquire  through  their  means 
such  knowledge  as  had  been  denied  to  him  by  the  deficiency  of 
his  education.  Such  a  companion  he  found  at  Alexandria  m  a 
native  of  the  place,  a  Christian  of  the  sect  of  the  Jacobites, 
eminent  for  ms  philological  researches,  his  commentaries  on 
Moses  and  Aristotle,  and  his  laborious  treatises  of  various  kinds, 
sumamed  Philoponus  &om  his  love  of  study,  but  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  John  the  Grammarian.  An  intimacy 
soon  arose  between  the  Arab  conqueror  and  the  Christian  phi- 
lolo^st ;  an  intimacy  honourable  to  Amru,  but  destined  to  be 
lamentable  in  its  result  to  the  cause  of  letters.  In  an  evil  hour, 
John  the  Grammarian,  being  encouraged  by  the  favour  shown 
him  by  the  Arab  general,  revealed  to  him  a  treasure  hitherto 
unnoticed,  or  rather  unvalued  by  the  Moslem  conquerors.  This 
was  a  vast  collection  of  books  or  manuscripts,  since  renowned 
in  history  as  the  Alexakdrian  Library.  Perceiving  that  in 
taking  an  account  of  everything  valuable  in  the  city,  and  seal- 
ing up  all  its  treasures,  Amru  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  books, 
John  solicited  that  they  might  be  given  to  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  learned  zeal  of  the  Grammarian  gave  a  consequence 
to  the  books  in  the  eyes  of  Amru,  and  made  him  scrupulous  of 
givii^  them  away  without  permission  of  the  Caliph.  He  forth- 
with wrote  to  Omar,  stating  the  merits  of  John,  and  requesting 
to  know  whether  the  books  might  be  given  to  him.  The  reply 
of  Omar  was  laconic,  but  fatal.  "  The  contents  of  those  books, 
said  he,  *'  are  in  conformity  with  the  Koran,  or  they  are  not. 
K  they  are,  the  Koran  is  sufficient  without  them  ;  if  they  are 
not,  they  are  pernicious.    Let  them,  therefore,  be  destroyed" 

Amru,  it  is  said,  obeyed  the  order  punctually.  The  books 
and  manuscripts  were  distributed  as  fuel  among  the  five  thou- 
sand baths  of  the  city;  but  so  numerous  were  they  that  it  took 
six  months  to  consume  them.  This  act  of  barbarism,  recorded 
by  Abulpharagius,  is  considered  somewhat  doubtfol  by  Gibboxii 
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in  consequence  of  its  not  being  mentioned  by  two  of  the  most 
ancient  chronickr%  Ehnacin  in  his  Saracenic  bifltoiy,  and 
Entycbins  in  his  annals,  the  latter  of  whom  was  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  has  detailed  the  conquest  of  that  dty.  It  is 
inconsistent,  too,  with  ihe  character  of  Amroy  as  a  poet  and 
a  man  of  sopenor  intdligence;  and  it  has  recently  been  re- 
ported, we  know  not  on  what  aathoiity,  that  many  of  the  lite- 
rary treasures  thus  said  to  have  been  destroyecC  do  actually 
exist  in  Constantinople.  Then  destruction,  howeyer,  is  gene- 
isUy  credited  and  deeply  deplored  by  historians.  Amru,  as  a 
man  of  genius  and  intelligence,  may  have  grieved  at  the  order 
of  the  Caliph ;  while^  as  a  loyal  subject  and  faiths  soldier, 
he  ^Blt  bound  to  obey  it.* 

The  Mk  of  Akzandria  dedded  the  £ate  of  Egypt  and  like- 
wise that  of  the  Emperor  Henwlius.  He  was  aoeady  afflicted 
with  a  dropsy,  and  took  the  loss  of  his  Syrian,  and  now  that  of 
his  Egyptian  dominions,  so  much  to  heaxty  that  he  underwent 
a  paroi^wny  which  ended  in  his  death,  about  seven  weeks  afber 
the  loss  of  his  Egyptian  capital  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Constantine. 

While  Amra  was  successfully  extending  his  conquests^  a 
great  dearth  and  fiunine  fell  upon  ail  Arabia,  insomuch  that  the 
Caliph  Omar  had  to  call  upon  him  for  suppUes  from  the  fertile 
plains  of  Egypt ;  wheieupon  Amru  despatched  such  a  train  of 
camels  laden  with  g^rain,  that  it  is  said,  when  the  first  of  the 
line  had  reached  the  city  of  Medina,  the  last  had  not  yet  left 
the  land  of  Egypt.  But  this  mode  of  conveyance  proving  too 
tardy,  at  the  command  of  the  Caliph  he  dug  a  canal  of  cooi- 
munication  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Se%  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles  ;  by  which  provisions  might  be  conveyed  to  the  Arabian 
shores.  This  eanal  had  been  commenced  by  Trajan,  the  Ro- 
man emperor. 

'^  The  Alexandrian  Library  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and 
placed  in  a  building  called  the  Bruchion.  It  was  augmented  in  suc- 
cessiye  reigns  to  400,000  volumes,  and  an  additional  300,000  volumes 
were  placed  in  a  temple  called  the  Serapeon.  The  Bmchiony  with  the 
books  it  contained,  was  bunt  in  the  war  of  Cassar,  but  the  Serapeon 
was  preserved.    Cleopatra,  it  is  said,  add^  to  14;  the  library  of  l?et- 

ffamas,  given  to  her  by  Marc  Antony,  consisting  of  200,000  volumes, 
t  sustained  repeated  injuries  during  various  subsequent  revolutions^ 
but  was  always  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  numerous  ad- 
dittons  made  to  it  S«ch  was  its  state  at  the  capture  of  Atexandzla 
I7  the  Modems* 
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The  able  and  iudelEitigable  Amra  went  on  m  this  manner, 
executing  the  commands  and  fiilfiHing  the  wishes  of  the  Caliph; 
and  gOYttcaed  the  country  he  had  conquered  with  sudb  sagacitj 
and  justice^  that  he  xend^ed  hhnsetf  one  of  tiie  most  wortlnly 
renowned,  among  the  Moslem  generals. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Fob  the  sake  of  penf»cuity,  we  have  recorded  the  Moslem 
conquests  in  Syria  and  l^gypt  in  a  continued  narrative,  without 
pausing  to  notice  ev^its  wnich  were  oeenrring  at  the  same  time 
in  other  quarters ;  we  now  recede  several  years,  to  take  up  the 
course  of  affinrs  in  Persia,  horn  the  time  that  Khaled,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  Hegira^  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Abu  Beker,  left  his  victorioua  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  take  the  general  command  in  Syria.  The  victories 
of  Khaled  had  doubtless  been  owing  in  part  to  tl^  distracted 
state  of  the  Peroon  empire.  In  the  course  of  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  years,  the  proud  sceptre  of  the  Khosrus.had  passed 
from  hand  to  hand;  I^osrus  II*,  sumamed  Parviz,  having  been 
repeatedly  defeated  by  Heraclius^  was  deposed  in  628  by  a 
party  of  his  nobles,  headed  by  his  own  son  ^roes  (or  Shimyah), 
and  was  put  to  death  1:^  the  latter  in  a  vault  under  the  palace, 
among  tLe  treasures  he  had  amassed.  To  secure  possession  of 
the  throne,  Siroes  followed  up  the  parricide  by  the  massacre  of 
seyenteen  of  his  brothers.  It  was  not  ambition  alone  that  in- 
stigated diese  crimes.  He  was  enamoured  of  a  sultana  in  the 
harem  of  his  father ;  the  matchless  Shireen.  While  yet  reeking 
with  his  father's  blood,  he  declared  his  passion  to  her.  She  re- 
coiled from  him  with  horror;  and  when  he  would  have  used 
force,  gave  herself  instant  death  to  escape  from  his  embraces. 
The  disappointment  of  his  pas(»on;  the  upbraidings  of  his 
sisters  for  the  murders  of  their  father  and  tlMir  brothers ;  and 
the  stings  of  his  own  conscience,  threw  Siroes  into  a  moody 
melancholy,  and  either  caused,  or  added  acuteness  to  »  malady, 
of  which  he  died  in  the  course  of  eight  months. 

His  infant  son  Ardisheer  was  placed  on  the  throne  about  the 
end  of  628,  but  was  presently  slain,  and  the  throne  usorped  by 
Sheriyar,  a  Persian  noble,  who  was  himself  killed  after  a  very 
Biuxet  reign.  Turan-Docht,  a  daughter  of  Khosra  Parviz,  was 
now  crowned,  and  reigned  eighteen  months,  when  she  was  set 
aside  by  her  cousin  Shah  Shenandeh,  who  was  himself  deposed 

i2 
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by  the  nobles,  aad  Arzemi-Docht*  or  Arzemia,  as  the  name  is 
conunonly  given,  another  daughter  of  Khosru  Panriz,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  in  the  year  632  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  Persian  seat  of  government,  which  had  been  often  changed, 
was  at  this  time  held  in  the  magnificent  city  of  Madain  or 
Madayn,  on  the  Tigris,  where  was  the  ancient  Ctesiphon. 

Arzemia  was  distinguished  alike  for  masculine  talents  and 
feminine  beauty ;  she  had  been  carefully  instructed  under  her 
father  Khosru,  and  had  acquired  sad  experience  during  the 
series  of  conspiracies  and  assassinations  which  had  beset  the 
throne  for  the  last  four  years.  Rejecting  from  her  council  the 
very  traitors  who  had  placed  the  crown  upon  her  head,  she 
undertook  to  wield  the  sceptre  without  the  aid  of  a  vizir, 
thereby  giving  mortal  ofiPence  to  the  most  powerM  nobles  of 
her  realm.  She  was  soon  called  upon  to  exert  her  masculine 
spirit  by  the  continued  aggressions  of  the  Moslems. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Moslem  army  on  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  departure  of  Ehaled,  was  left  under  the 
command  of  Mosenna  Ibn  Haris  (or  Muthenna  Ibn  H^rith,  as 
the  name  is  sometimes  rendered).  On  the  accession  of  Omar 
to  the  Caliph  at,  he  appointed  Mosenna  emir  or  governor  of 
Sewad,  the  country  recently  conquered  by  Khaled,  lying  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  Persian  province  of  Irak-Arabi.  This  was  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  Abu  Beker; 
though  Omar  does  not  appear  to  have  had  great  confidence  in 
the  military  talents  of  Mosenna,  the  career  of  conquest  having 
languished  in  his  hands  since  the  departure  of  Khaled.  He 
accordingly  sent  Abu  Obeidah  Sakfi,  one  of  the  most  important 
disciples  of  the  prophet,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  men, 
to  reinforce  the  army  under  Mosenna,  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
military  enterprises.!  He  was  accompanied  by  Sabit  Ibn  Kais, 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  battle  of  Beder. 

The  Persian  queen,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Moslem 
army  thus  reinforced,  sent  an  able  general,  Rustam  Ibn  Ferukh- 
Zad  (or  Feruchsad),  with  thirty  thousand  more,  to  repel  them. 
Rustam  halted  on  the  confines  of  Irak,  and  sent  forward  strong 

*  Docht  or  Dokht,  diminutiye  of  dukhter,  signifies  the  unmarried  or 
maide^state. 

t  This  Abu  Obeidah  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  general 
of  the  same  name,  who  commanded  in  Syria;  the  latter,  however,  was 
Abu  Obeidah  Ihn  Aljerah  (the  son  of  Aljerah). 
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detachments  under  a  general  named  Dschaban,  and  a  Persian 
prince  named  Narsi  (or  Narsis).  These  were  so  roughly  handled 
by  the  Moslems,  that  Rustam  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  with 
his  main  force  to  their  assistance.  He  arriyed  too  late ;  they 
had  been  severally  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  the  whole 
country  of  Sewad  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 

Queen  Arzemia^  still  more  aroused  to  the  danger  of  her 
kingdom,  sent  Rustam  a  reinforcement  led  by  Behman  Dschadu, 
sumamed  the  Veiled,  from  the  shaggy  eyebrows  which  over- 
shadowed his  visage.  He  brought  with  him  three  thousand 
men  and  thirty  elephants.  These  animals,  of  Uttle  real  utility 
in  warfare,  were  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  those  unaccustomed 
to  them,  and  were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  Arabian 
troops.  One  of  them  was  the  white  elephant  Mahmoud,  famous 
for  having  been  ridden  by  Abraha,  the  Ethiopian  king,  in  fore- 
gone times,  when  he  invaded  Mecca  and  assailed  the  Caaba. 
It  was  considered  a  harbinger  of  victory,  all  the  enterprises  in 
which  it  had  been  employed  having  proved  successful. 

With  Behman,  the  heavy-browed,  came  also  the  standard  of 
Kaoh — the  sacred  standard.  It  was  originally  the  leathern 
apron  of  the  blacksmith  Kaoh,  which  he  reared  as  a  banner 
when  he  roused  the  people,  and  delivered  Persia  from  the 
tyranny  of  Sohak.  It  had  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
with  costly  silk,  embroidered  with  gold,  until  it  was  twenty- 
two  feet  long  and  flfteen  broad ;  and  was  decorated  with  gems 
of  inestimable  value.  With  this  standard  the  fate  of  the  king- 
dom was  believed,  by  superstitious  Persians,  to  be  connected. 

The  Moslem  forces,  even  with  the  reinforcement  brought  by 
Abu  Obeidah  Sakfl,  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  in  number ; 
the  Persians,  encamped  near  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  were  vastly 
superior.  It  was  the  coimsel  of  Mosenna  and  the  veteran  Sabit 
that  they  should  fall  back  into  the  deserts,  and  remain  encamped 
there  until  reinforcements  could  be  obtained  from  the  Caliph. 
Abu  Obeidah,  however,  was  for  a  totally  different  coiu*se.  He 
undervalued  the  prowess  of  the  Persians;  he  had  heard  Mo- 
senna censured  for  want  of  enterprise,  and  Khaled  extolled. to 
the  skies  for  his  daring  achievements  in  this  quarter.  He  was 
determined  to  emulate  them,  to  cross  the  Euphrates  and  attack 
the  Persians  in  their  encampment.  In  vain  Mosenna  and  Sabit 
remonstrated.  He  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  thrown  across 
the  Euphrates,  and  led  the  way  to  the  opposite  bank.  His 
troops  £d  not  follow  with  their  usual  alacnty,  for  they  felt  the 
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rashness  of  the  enterprise.  While  they  were  yet  cpossing"  the 
faridge,  they  were  severely  galled  by  a  iJody  of  archers,  delaehed 
m  ilie  advance  by  Rustam ;  and  -were  met  at  the  head  of  tht 
bridge  by  that  warrior,  with  his  yangaard  of  cavahy. 

The  conflict  was  severe.  The  baimer  of  Islam  passed  'from 
hand  to  hand  of  seven  brave  chamjnons,  as  one  aner  anodier 
fell  in  its  defence.  The  Persians  were  beaten  back,  bnt  now 
arrived  the  main  body  of  the  army  vrith  the  thirty  elephants. 
Abu  Obeidah  breasted  fearlessly  the  storm  of  war  which  he 
had  so  rashly  provoked  He  called  to  his  men  not  to  fear  the 
elephants,  but  to  strike  at  th^  trunks.  He  himsdf  severed, 
with  a  blow  of  his  scimetar,  ihe  trunk  of  the  famous  white 
elephant,  but  in  so  d(nng  his  foot  slipped,  he  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  was  trampled  to  death  by  the  enraged  animal. 

The  Moslems,  disheartened  by  his  loss,  and  overwhehned 
by  numbers,  endeavoured  to  regain  the  bridge.  The  enemy 
had  thrown  combustibles  into  the  boats  on  "vdiich  it  was  con- 
structed, and  had  set  them  on  fire.  Some  of  the  troops  were 
driven  into  the  water  and  perished  there ;  the  main  body  re- 
treated along  the  river,  protected  in  the  rear  by  Mosenna,  who 
now  displayed  Ihe  skill  of  an  able  general,  and  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay  nntil  a  slight  bridge  could  be  hastily  thrown  across 
anodier  part  of  the  river.  He  was  the  last  to  cross  the  bridge, 
and  caused  it  to  be  broken  behind  him. 

Four  thousand  Moslems  were  either  slain  or  drowned  is 
tins  radi  affidr ;  two  thousand  fled  to  Medina,  and  about  three 
thousand  remained  with  Mosenna,  who  encamped  and  intrenched 
them,  and  sent  a  fleet  courier  to  the  Caliph,  entreating  instant 
aid.  Notlnng  saved  this  remnant  of  the  army  ^nmi  utter 
destruction  but  a  dissension  wMch  took  place  between  t^ 
Persian  commanders ;  who,  instead  of  following  up  their  vic- 
tory, returned  to  Madayn,  the  Pereaan  capital. 

This  was  the  severest  and  almost  the  only  severe  c^ie<^  that 
Moslem  audacity  had  fcr  a  long  time  experienced.  It  took 
place  in  the  13  th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  6S4  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  was  long  and  ruefully  remembered  by  the 
Arabs  as  the  battle  of  "  El  Ji^,"  or  The  Battle  of  tiie  Bridge. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Having  received  moderate  reinforcements,  Mosenna  ag«iB 
t»ok  the  field  in  Arab  styfe,  hovering  about  the  confines  «f 
Babylonia,  and  sencEbg  detadiments  in  different  direetioiis  t» 
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plwider  and  lay  waste  tibe  eomxtry  bordering  on  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  an  instanoe  of  the  vicinsitude  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
i&stability  of  earthly  grandeur,  tiiat  this  proud  region,  which 
once  held  the  world  in  awe,  should  be  thus  marauded  and  in- 
sulted by  a  handful  of  predatory  Arabs. 

To  enedc  llieir  ravages.  Queen  Arzemia  sent  out  a  general 
named  Mahran,  with  twelve  thousand  chosen  cavalry.  Mo- 
aanna,  hearing  of  their  approach,  called  in  his  plundering  par- 
ties  and  ptcpared  for  battle.  The  two  hosts  met  near  Hirahy 
on  the  boider«  of  die  desert  Mosenna,  who,  in  the  battle  of 
tke  biidgse  had  been  the  laat  man  to  retire,  was  now  the  fore- 
most man  to  charge.  In  the  fury  of  the  fight  he  made  his  way, 
afanost  alone,  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  army,  and  with  du- 
ficulty  fought  his  way  out  again  and  badL  to  his  own  men.  The 
Persians,  as  we  have  noted,  were  chosen  troops,  and  fought 
wf<^  unwHial  spirit.  The  Moslems,  in  some  parts  of  the  field, 
liegan  to  give  way.  Moseona  galloped  i^  and  threw  himself 
h^orethem;  he  expostulated,  he  threatened,  he  tore  his  beard 
in  the  agony  of  his  feelings ;  he  succeeded  in  lea£ng  them  back 
to  the  fight ;  which  endured  from  noon  until  sunset,  and  still 
continui^  doubtful.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mosenna  encoun- 
tered Mahrasi  hand  to  hand,  in  the  midst  ofnis  guards,  and  re- 
oeived  a  po^er&l  blow,  which  mig^  have  proved  £sital  but  for 
his  armour.  In  return  he  smote  the  Persian  eommander  with 
his  scimetar  just  wliere  the  neck  joins  to  the  shoulder,  and  laid 
faim  dead.  The  Perskns,  seeing  their  leader  £sdl,  took  to  flight, 
iior  stopped  until  they  reached  Madayn. 

The  Moidemfl  nest  made  a  plundering  expedition  to  Bagdad, 
at  that  tune  a  aaere  village,  but  noted  for  a  great  fair,  the  re- 
sort of  merchants  from  various  parts  of  the  East  An  Arab 
detachment  pounced  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  carried 
off  many  captives  and  immense  booty. 

The  -tidings  ^  the  defeat  of  Mahran,  and  the  plundering  of 
ihe  isiat,  sppead  consternation  in  the  PerGoan  capital  The 
nobles  and  priests,  who  had  hitherto  stood  in  awe  of  the  spirit 
of  the  queen,  now  raised  a  tumuk.  ^' These  are  the  fruits," 
said  ikey,  ^oi  having  a  woman  to  reign  over  us.** 

The  £ito  of  Ihe  beautiful  Arzemia  was  hastened  by  private 
reiRenge.  Farudi-Zad,  one  of  ihe  most  powerful  of  her  nobles, 
and  governor  of  Khorassan,  incited  by  love  and  ambition,  had 
aspired  to  her  hand.  At  first,  it  is  said,  i^  appeared  to  favour 
h»  addresses,  fearing  to  provoke  his  enmity,  but  afterwards 
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sligbted  them ;  whereupon  he  entered  the  palace  by  night,  and 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  her  person.  His  attempt  fidled, 
and,  by  her  command,  he  received  instant  death  at  the  hands  of 
her  guards,  accompanied  by  some  indignities. 

His  son,  Rustam,  who  had  been  left  by  him  in  the  goyem- 
ment  of  Khorassan,  hastened,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force^  to 
avenge  his  death.  He  arrived  in  the  height  of  the  public  dis- 
content; entered  the  city  without  opposition,  stormed  the 
palace,  captured  the  young  and  beautiful  queen,  subjected  her 
to  degrading  outrages,  and  put  her  to  death  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  She  was  the  sixth  of  the  usurping  sovereigns,  and 
had  not  yet  reigned  a  year. 

A  remaining  son  of  Khosru  Parviz  was  now  brought  forward 
and  placed  on  the  slippery  throne,  but  was  poisoned  within 
fortv  days,  some  say  by  his  courtiers,  others  by  a  slave. 

The  priests  and  nobles  now  elevated  a  youth  about  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  this  perilous  dignity.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Khosru  Parviz,  and  had  been  secluded,  during  the  late  period 
of  anarchy  and  assassination,  in  the  city  of  Istakar,  the  ancient 
Persepolis.  He  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yezdegird  HI., 
thougn  some  historians  call  him  Hermisdas  lY.,  from  his 
family,  instead  of  his  personal  appellation.  He  was  of  a  good 
natural  disposition,  but  weak  and  irresolute,  and  apt,  from  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  to  become  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  faction  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  reign  was  to  assemble 
a  powerful  army  and  place  it  under  the  command  of  Rustam, 
the  same  general  who  had  so  signally  revenged  the  death  oi 
his  father.  It  was  determined,  by  a  signal  blow,  to  sweep  the 
Arabian  marauders  from  the  land. 

Omar,  on  his  part,  hearing  of  the  changes  and  warlike  pre-- 
parations  in  the  Persian  capital,  made  a  hasty  levy  of  troops, 
and  would  have  marched  in  person  to  carry  the  war  into  me 
heart  of  Persia.  It  was  vdth  great  difficulty  he  was  dissuaded 
from  this  plan  by  his  discreet  counsellors  Othman  and  Ali,  and 
induced  to  send  in  his  place  Saad  Ibn  Abu  WakkHs.  This 
was  a  zealous  soldier  of  the  faith,  who  used  to  boast  that  he 
was  the  first  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  unbelieving;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  prophet,  in  the  first  holy  war,  had  intrusted 
to  him  the  care  of  his  household  during  nis  absence;  sayings 
"  To  you,  oh  Saad,  who  are  to  me  as  my  father  and  my  mother, 
I  confide  my  family."     To  have  been  a  favoured  and  confiden- 
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tial  compaiiion  of  the  prophet,  was  fast  growing  to  be  a  title  of 
great  distinction  among  the  faithful. 

Saad  was  invested  with  the  general  command  of  the  forces 
in  Persia ;  and  Mosenna,  though  his  recent  good  conduct  and 
signal  success  entitled  him  to  the  highest  consideration,  was 
cmered  to  serve  under  him. 

Saad  set  out  from  Medina  with  an  army  of  but  six  or 
seven  thousand  men;  among  these,  however,  were  one  thou- 
sand well-tried  soldiers,  who  had  followed  the  prophet  in  his 
campaigns,  and  one  hundred  of  the  veterans  of  Beder.  They 
were  led  on  also  by  some  of  the  most  famous  champions  of  the 
faith.  The  army  was  joined  on  its  march  by  recruits  fipom  all 
quarters,  so  that  by  tne  time  it  joined  the  troops  imder  Mo- 
senna,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

Mosenna  died  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in 
ihe  camp ;  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  death  are  not  mentioned. 
He  left  behind  him  a  good  name,  and  a  wife  remarkable  for 
her  beauty.  The  widow  was  easily  brought  to  listen  to  the 
addresses  of  Saad,  who  thus  succeeded  to  Mosenna  in  his  matri- 
monial as  well  as  his  military  capacity. 

The  Persian  force,  under  Rustam,  lay  encamped  at  Kadesia 
(or  Khadestyah),  on  the  frontier  of  SawM  or  Irak-Arabi,  and 
was  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Moslems.  Saad  sent 
expresses  to  the  Caliph  entreating  reinforcements.  He  was 
promised  them,  but  exhorted  in  the  mean  time  to  doubt  nothing; 
never  to  regard  the  number  of  the  foe,  but  to  think  always  that 
he  was  fighting  under  the  eye  of  the  Caliph.  He  was  instructed, 
however,  before  commencing  hostilities,  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Yezdegird,  inviting  him  to  embrace  the  faith. 

Saad  accordingly  sent  several  of  his  most  discreet  and  veteran 
officers  on  this  mission.  They  repaired  to  the  magnificent  city 
of  Madayn,  and  were  ushered  through  the  sumptuous  halls  and 
saloons  of  the  palace  of  the  Khosrus,  crowded  witii  guards  and 
attendants  all  richly  arrayed,  into  the  presence  of  the  youthful 
monarch,  whom  tiiey  found  seated  in  state  on  a  throne,  sup- 
ported by  silver  columns,  and  surrounded  by  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  an  Oriental  court. 

The  appearance  of  the  Moslem  envoys,  attired  in  simple 
Arab  style,  in  the  striped  garments  of  Yemen,  amidst  the  gor- 
geous throng  of  nobles  arrayed  in  jewels  and  embroidery,  was 
but  littie  calculated  to  inspire  deference  in  a  young  and  incon- 
nderate  prince,  brought  up  in  pomp  and  luxury,  and  accus- 
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tomfid  to  consider  dignity  insepnrdble  from  flplendonr.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  also  been  schooled  for  the  interriew  by  his  cmAy 
oovmsellarB. 

The  audiepce  opened  by  a  hanghtjr  deBumd  on  his  par^ 
through  hifl  interpreter,  as  to  the  object  of  their  embeflBj.  Upon 
this,  one  of  their  number,  Na'man  Ibn  Muskry,  eet  ^orfih  l^e 
divine  mistion  «f  the  ftofib^  «ui  hb  dying  c««nm«id  to  en- 
£oTce  his  rehgicm  by  i^  sword^  leaving  ^o  peaceable  altematiye 
to  MsMaeivexB  but  eonFemon  or  tribute,  fie  concluded  by  in- 
viiijD^  the  king  to  ^nfanoe  the  faith;  if  not,  to  consent  to  be-  ' 
eeme  a  tribiitary;  if  he  dioold  refuse  bodi,  to  prepare  for 
Ittttla. 

Yezdegird  festrained  his  indignation,  and  answered  in  words 
which  had  probably  been  prepared  for  him.  ^  Yon  Arabs," 
said  he,  ^^haive  hitherto  been  known  to  us  by  report,  as 
wanderera  of  the  desert ;  yoor  food  dates,  and  sometimes  Hsurds 
and  seipents ;  yomr  drink  brackish  water;  your  garments  coarse 
hair-ck>th.  Some  of  yoo,  who  by  diance  hay«  wandered  into 
oar  reahns,  hare  found  sweet  water,  saTOory  food,  and  soft 
raiment.  They  have  carried  back  word  of  the  same  to  thdr 
brethren  in  ihe  desert,  and  now  you  come  in  swarms  to  rob  us 
of  our  goods  and  our  very  land.  Ye  are  like  the  starving  fox, 
to  whom  the  hashaadman  afforded  i^ielter  in  his  vineyard,  and 
who;  in  retnm,  biovght  a  ttoo^  of  his  bf«thren  to  devonr  his 
gxapes.  Beeave  ficom  my  generosity  whateyer  your  wants  re- 
qnire ;  load  yoor  oamdb  with  com  and  dates,  and  depart  in 
peaee  to  y<nar  native  land ;  but  if  you  tarnr  in  Persia,  beware 
tile  £ate  of  the  fox  who  was  slain  by  the  huroandman.*' 

The  most  a&:ed  of  the  Arab  envoys,  the  Sheikh  Mi:dattr 
Iln  Zmandi,  ^  with  great  g»Zv  »d  deeorom,  »id  an 
unalteaed  oomatenaDce.  ^  Oh  king !  all  tiiou  hast  ssod  of  the 
Azabs  is  most  tme.  Tlie  green  Itzard  dF  the  desert  was  llieir  : 
sometise  &od;  the  brackish  water  of  w^Hb  their  drink ;  ihar 
garments  were  of  hair^^leth,  and  they  buried  thm  in£snt 
daoghtffls  to  restrain  the  increase  of  their  tribes.  AH  tins  was 
in  tiie  days  of  ignorance.  They  knew  not  sood  from  enL 
They  were  guilty,  and  they  suffered.  But  AMiniy  in  his  mercy. 
Beat  his  apostle  Mahomet  and  his  sacred  Koran  araou^  tiiem. 
He  nendend  them  wise  and  yaiiant.  He  eemmanded  them  to 
war  with  infidels  until  ali  should  be  eonverted  to  the  tme 
faith.  On  his  behest  we  eome.  All  we  demand  of  ^ee  is  ts 
acknowledge  that  ti^ei«  is  no  God  but  <3rod,  and  that  Ifahomflft 
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is  has  apostle,  sdcL  to  pay  from  thy  isoome  the  eostomary 
oontnbution  of  the  ZaetJ^  paid  by  all  true  belieTere,  in  chanty 
to  the  poor,  and  for  iha  anpport  of  ihe  fiunOy  of  the  profit 
Do  this,  and  not  a  lioakm  afaall  enter  the  JrezBiaii  doaaiukHU 
witfaoiit  thy  leaye ;  hut  if  thou  relose  it,  and  re&se  to  pay  the 
tfifante  exacted  iraai  all  unbelieveni,  prepare  lor  the  oilgugation 
of  the  Bwoid. 

The  forfaeeiwioB  of  Yeadegiid  was  at  aa  end.  **  Were  it 
not  unworthy  of  a  great  Padisehah,"  said  he,  ''to  pat  aoibas- 
sadors  to  death,  the  eword  ahould  be  the  only  tongue  with  which 
I  wonld  iqoly  to  your  imolenoe.  Away  I  ve  robbers  of  the 
lands  of  owos!  take  with  ye  a  portion  oi  the  Peraian  soil  ye 
crave."  So  saying,  he  caused  sacks  of  earth  to  be  bound  upon 
their  shoiddeis;  to  he  delivered  by  them  to  their  chie&  as 
symhols  of  the  grares  iiiey  would  be  snie  to  find  at  Eadesia. 

When  bmnd  llie  limits  of  the  city,  the  envoys  transferred 
itbe  sacks  of^^  earth  to  the  badcs  of  their  cantds,  and  returned 
with  them  to  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakkds ;  shrewdly  interpreting 
into  a  good  omen  what  had  been  intended  by  the  Persian 
monaidi  as  a  somnful  taunt.  ''Earth,"  say  they,  "is  the 
eatdJem  -of  eaapire.  As  suiefy,  oh  Saad,  as  we  deliver  thee 
these  sacks  <£  earth,  so  svo^  will  Allah  delif«r  the  empire  of 
Peisia  into  the  hands  of  true  believen.'' 

CHAPTEE  XXVn. 
The  hostile  armies  canse  in  prosenee  of  eadb  oiher  on  the 
plains  of  Kad^sia  (or  Eidedyah),  adjacent  to  a  canal  derived 
from  the  Euphrates.  The  hixge  asass  of  the  Persian  army 
would  have  been  saffioent  to  bear  down  the  inferior  number  of 
the  Moslems,  had  it  possessed  theGredan  or  Roman  disdpHne ; 
but  it  was  a  tuaauknoas  multitude,  unwieldy  from  its  military 
ponn,  and  eammbered  by  its  splendid  trappings.  The  Arabs, 
on  the  oontaaryf  were  veteran  skirmishets  oi  the  desert;  light 
and  hardy  hosaemen;  dexterous  with  the  bow  and  lanoe,  and 
skifled  to  wheel  and  retreat,  and  to  return  again  to  the  attack. 
Many  indzvidual  acts  of  prowess  todk  place  betwe^i  champions 
of  either  army,  who  dared  each  other  to  single  combat  in  front 
of  iSbiB  hosts  when  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  The  coetly 
armonr  of  the  Persians,  wrought  with  gold,  and  their  helta  or 
girdles  atadded  with  gons,  made  them  ridi  pdzes  to  their 
Moslon  -neton;  while  the  PersianB,  if  victorious,  gamed  nothii^ 
from  i^e  mdely  ohKi  warrkirs  of  the  desert  hut  honoaor  •and 
hard  blows. 
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Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakkas  was  in  an  unfortunate  plight  for  a 
leader  of  an  army  on  such  a  momentous  occasion.  He  was 
grieyously  afflicted  with  boils  in  his  reins,  so  that  he  sat  on  his 
horse  with  extreme  difficulty.  Still  he  animated  his  troops  by 
his  presence,  and  gave  the  tekbir  or  battle-cry — Allah  Achbar! 

The  Persian  force  came  on  with  great  shouts ;  their  elephants 
in  the  van.  The  horses  of  the  Moslem  cavalry  recoiled  at  sight 
of  the  latter,  and  became  immanageable.  A  great  number  of 
the  horsemen  dismounted;  attacked  the  imwieldly  animals  with 
their  swords,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  own  host.  Still 
the  day  went  hard  with  the  Moslems;  their  force  being  so  in- 
ferior, and  their  general  unable  to  take  the  lead  and  mingle  in 
the  battle.  The  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Syria  put  them 
in  new  hearty  and  they  fought  on  imtil  the  approach  of  night, 
when  both  parties  desisted,  and  drew  off  to  their  encampments. 
Thus  ended  the  first  day's  fight,  which  the  Persians^  called  the 
battle  of  Armith;  but  the  Moslems,  The  Day  of  Succour,  from 
the  timely  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

On  the  following  morning  the  armies  drew  out  again  in  batde 
array,  but  no  general  conflict  took  place.  Saad  was  unable  to 
mount  his  horse  and  lead  his  troops  into  action,  and  the  Persians, 
aware  of  the  reinforcements  received  by  the  Moslems,  were  not 
disposed  to  provoke  a  battle.  The  day  passed  in  light  skir- 
mishes and  single  combats  between  the  prime  warriors  of  either 
host,  who  defied  each  other  to  trials  of  skill  and  prowess.  These 
combats,  of  course,  were  desperate,  and  commonly  cost  the  fife 
of  one,  if  not  both  of  the  combatants. 

Saad  overlooked  the  field  from  the  shelter  of  a  tent,  where  he 
sat  at  a  repast  with  his  beautiful  bride  beside  him.  Her  heart 
swelled  with  grief  at  seeing  so  many  gallant  Moslems  laid  low; 
a  thought  of  the  valiant  husband  she  had  lost  passed  across  her 
mind,  and  the  unwary  ejaculation  escaped  her,  '^  Alas!  Mosenna 
Ibn  Haris,  where  art  thou?"  Saad  was  stung  to  the  quick  by 
what  he  conceived  a  reproach  on  his  courage  or  activity,  and,  in. 
the  heat  of  the  moment  struck  her  on  the  face  with  his  dagger. 
** To-morrow,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "I  will  mount  my 
horse." 

In  the  night  he  secretly  sent  out  a  detachment  in  the  direc-' 
tion  of  Damascus,  to  remain  concealed  imtil  the  two  armiea 
should  be  engaged  on  the  following  day,  and  then  to  come  with 
banners  displayed,  and  a  great  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  as 
though  they  were  a  reinforcement  hurrying  to  the  field  of 
action. 
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The  iDorning  dawned,  but  still,  to  his  great  mortification, 
Saad  was  unable  to  sit  upon  his  horse,  and  had  to  intrust  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  to  one  of  his  generals.  It  was  a  day  of 
bloody  and  obstinate  conflict;  and  from  the  tremendous  shock  of 
the  encountering  hosts,  was  celebrated  among  the  Arabs  as  "  The 
day  of  the  Concussion." 

The  arrival  of  the  pretended  reinforcement  ini^irited  the 
Moslems,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  stratagem,  and  dismayed  the 
enemy.  Rustam  urged  on  his  elephants  to  break  down  the 
Arab  host,  but  they  had  become  familiar  with  those  animals,  and 
attacked  them  so  yigorously,  that,  as  before,  they  turned  upon 
their  own  employers,  and  trampled  them  down  in  meir  unwieldly 
flight  horn,  the  neld. 

The  battle  continued  throughout  the  day  with  varying  for- 
tune; nor  did  it  cease  at  nightfedl,  for  Rustam  rode  about  among 
his  troops,  urging  them  to  fight  until  morning.  That  night  was 
called  by  some  the  night  of  delirium;  for  in  the  dark  and  deadly 
struggle  the  combatants  struck  at  random,  and  often  caught  eacn 
other  by  the  beard :  by  others  it  was  called  the  night  of  howling 
and  lamentation,  from  the  cries  of  the  wounded. 

The  battle  ceased  not  even  at  the  dawning,  but  continued 
until  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  whirlwind  of  dust  hid  the  armies 
from  each  otiier  for  a  time,  and  produced  confusion  on  the  field; 
but  it  aided  tiie  Moslems,  as  it  blew  in  the  faces  of  tiie  enemy. 
During  a  pause  m  the  conflict,  Rustam,  panting  with  heat  and 
fiitigue,  and  half  blinded  with  dust,  took  shelter  horn  the  sun 
under  a  tent  which  had  been  pitched  near  the  watery  and  was 
surrounded  by  camels  laden  with  treasure,  and  with  the  luxurious 
furniture  of  the  camp.  A  gust  of  wind  whirled  the  tent  into 
the  water.  He  then  threw  himself  upon  the  earth  in  the  shade 
of  one  of  the  camels.  A  band  of  Arab  soldiers  came  upon  him 
by  surprise.  One  of  them,  HeUdl  Ibn  Alkameh  by  name,  in  his 
eagerness  for  plunder,  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the  burden  on 
the  camel.  A  package  of  silver  fell  upon  Rustam  and  broke 
hiis  spine.  In  his  agony  he  fell,  or  threw  himself  into  the  water, 
but  was  drawn  out  by  the  leg,  his  head  stricken  off,  and  elevated 
on  the  lance  of  HeMl.  The  Persians  recognised  the  bloody 
features,  and  fled  amaiu,  abandoning  to  the  victors  their  camp, 
with  all  its  rich  furniture  and  baggage,  and  scores  of  beasts  of 
burden,  laden  with  treasure  and  with  costly  gear.  The  amount 
of  booty  was  incalculable. 

The  sacred  standard^  too.  was  among  the  spoils.     To  the 
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goldier  who  had  oaptund  it,  thirty  thouaand  pieces  of  gckdi  are 
fflid  to  have  been  paid  at  Saad's  eommand;  and  the  je^Mlfi 
with  which  it  was  studded,  were  put  with  the  other  boofy,  to  be 
shared  aoc(»diiig  to  nde.  HeU4l,  ioo^  who  bronght  the  head 
of  Rustam  to  Saad,  was  allowed  as  a  lewaxd  to  stop  the  body 
of  his  victim.  Never  did  Arab  soldier  make  richer  spoiL 
The  garmei^  of  Bnstam  were  riehly  embroideted^  and  he  wore 
two  gorgeous  belta^  ornamented  with  jewris,  oae  wortk  a 
thousand  pieees  of  gold,  the  other  seventy  thousand  dirhems  of 
silver. 

Thirty  thousand  Persians  are  said  to  hove  fallen  in  Ihis  b«tfti% 
and  upwards  of  seven  thousand  Moslems.  The  Ices  most  de- 
plored by  the  Persians  was  that  of  their  sacred  banner,  with 
which  they  comiected  the  fate  of  the  realm. 

This  biitle  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  H^ira, 
and  the  six  hundred  and  thiriy-sixth  year  of  the  Chnstiaii  era, 
and  is  said  to  be  as  &mous  among  the  Arabs  as  ihat  of  Ajcbda 
among  the  Grreeka* 

Complaints  having  circulated  among  the  taeoops  that  Saad 
had  not  mingled  in  the  fight,  he  summoned  several  of  the  M 
men  to  his  tent^  and,  stripping  himsdi^  showed  the  boils  by 
which  he  was  so  grievously  afficted ;  afifcer  whidi  ihete  were  no 
further  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  found 
some  means,  equally  explicit,  of  excusing  himself  to  his  beau- 
tiful bride  for  the  outrage  he  had  committed  upcA  her. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
Afteb  the  signal  victoiy  of  Kadesia,  Saad  Ibn  Aha  Wakk^ 
by  command  oi  the  Caliph,  remained  for  some  months  in  the 
neighbourhood,  completing  die  subjugatioii  of  the  conqperad 
countiy,  collecting  tax  and  tribute,  and  building  mosques  ia 
every  direction  for  the  propagation  of  the  faxdi.  About  the 
same  time  Omar  caused  the  city  of  Basra,  or  Baasora,  to  be 
founded  in  the  lower  part  of  Irak-Arahi,  <m  that  great  river 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  This 
city  was  mtended  to  protect  the  region  conquered  by  the  Mos- 
lems about  the  mouth  of  the  Eu^rates ;  to  cut  off  ihe  trade 
of  India  horn  Persia,  and  to  keep  a  check  upon  Ahw4z  (a  part 
of  Susiana  or  Khusestan),  the  prince  or  satrap  of  which,  Hop* 
musftn  by  name,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  late  battia  of 
Kadesia.  The  city  of  Bassora  was  founded  in  the  fburteoith 
year  of  the  Hegira,  by  Orweh  Ibn  Otbeh,     It  soon  gathered 
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wkUnitf  wafls  gieat  nnmben  oi  inhaMtanto  from  the  cnirrouiid- 
iiig  eoontryy  xose  ia|iidl}r  in  imporfeftDce,  and  has  ever  since  heen 
diranginriMd  as  a  marl  £Dr  the  Indian  commerce. 

Having  brou^it  all  the  coimtiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kad/TOia  into  cans^ete  snljectkm,  Saad  Ibn  Aba  Wakk4s,  by 
command  of  tiie  Caliph,  proceeded  in  the  conqoest  of  Persia. 
The  late  Tictories,  and  the  o^nie  of  the  nati<XEial  banner,  had 
rtmofc  deflpsir  into  the  hearts  of  the  Penians.  They  considered 
the  downfall  of  their  religion  and  empire  at  hand,  and  for  a 
time  made  scarcely  any  resistance  to  the  invaders.  Cities  and 
atRmfffaolda  suKraraered  almost  without  a  blow.  Babel  is  inci- 
dentuly  enomcialed  among  the  captmred  places ;  but  the  once 
aU-poweifal  Babyion  was  now  idntmk  into  such  insignificance 
that  its  capture  seemed  not  worthy  of  a  boast.  Saad  crossed 
the  Tigtis^  and  advanced  upon  Madayn,  the  Panrian  capital. 
His  9imy,  on  departing  from  Kadeaa,  had  not  esceeded  twenty 
thousand  men,  having  lost  many  by  battle,  and  more  by  disease. 
Multitudes,  however,  from  the  subjugated  cities,  and  from 
other  puts,  joined  his  standard  while  odl  the  march ;  so  that, 
as  he  approached  Madayn,  his  jfinces  amoimted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  < 

There  was  abundance  of  troops  in  Madayn,  the  wrecks  of 
vanquished  armies  and  routed  garrisons,  but  there  was  no  one  * 
capable  or  willing  to  take  the  general  command.  All  seemed 
pam]b|nnd  by  their  fears.  The  king  summoued  his  counselkns 
about  him,  but  their  only  advice  was  to  fly.  *'  Khorasan  and 
Kermfm  are  s^  yours,  said  ihe^ ;  ^*  let  us  depart  while  we 
may  do  so  in  aa&itj ;  why  shodd  we  remain  here  to  be  made 
captives?" 

Yeodegird  heritated  to  take  this  craven  advice,  but  more  from 
weakness  and  indedsion  of  diaracter  than  from  any  manly  re» 
pugnanee.  He  wavered  and  lingered,  until  what  might  have 
been  an  orderly  retreat  became  a  shameful  flight.  When  the 
inyaders  were  within  one  day's  march  of  fab  capital,  he  ord^ed 
hie  valuables  to  be  packed  upon  beasts  of  burden,  and  set  ofi^ 
vptth  a  worthless  retinue  of  palace  minions,  attendants,  and 
slaves^  male  and  female,  £ot  Holwsb,  at  the  fbot  of  the  Medean 
hills.  EQs  eacample  was  followed  throo^out  Ihe  dty.  Th»e 
vras  hurry  and  tumult  in  every  part.  Fortunate  was  he  who 
had  a  camel,  or  a  horse,  or  an  ass^  to  load  with  his  most 
TafaiaUe  eflfects.  Such  as  were  net  so  provided  took  what  they 
could  on  their  shoulders ;  but,  in  such  a  hasty  and  panic-stricken 
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flight,  where  personal  safety  was  the  chief  concern,  little  coold 
he  preserved ;  the  greater  part  of  their  riches  remained  hehind. 
Thus  the  wealthy  Madayn,  the  once  &nious  Ctesiphon,  which 
had  formerly  repulsed  a  Roman  army,  though  furnished  with 
hattering-rams  and  other  warlike  engines,  was  abandoned  with- 
out a  blow  at  the  approach  of  these  nomad  warriors. 

As  Saad  entered  the  deserted  city,  he  gazed  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  its  stately  edifices,  surrounded  by  vineyards  and 
gardens,  all  left  to  his  mercy  by  the  flying  owners.  In  pious 
exultation,  he  repeated  aloud  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  alluding 
to  the  abandonment  by  Pharaoh  and  his  troops  of  their  habita- 
tions, when  they  went  in  pursuit  of  the  children  of  IsraeL 
'^  How  many  gardens  and  fountains,  and  fields  of  com  and  fair 
dwellings,  and  other  sources  of  delight,  did  they  leave  behind 
them !  Thus  we  dispossessed  them  tiiereo^  and  gave  the  same 
for  an  inheritance  to  another  people.  Neither  heaven  nor  earth 
wept  for  them.     They  were  unpitied."* 

The  deserted  city  was  sacked  and  pillaged.  One  may  ima- 
gine the  sacking  of  such  a  place  by  the  ignorant  hordes  of  the 
desert.  The  rude  Arabs  beheld  themselves  surrounded  by  trea- 
siu^s  beyond  their  conception — works  of  art,  the  value  of  which 
they  could  not  appreciate,  and  articles  of  luxury  which  moved 
tiieir  ridicule  rather  than  their  admiration.  In  roving  through 
the  streets,  they  came  to  the  famous  palace  of  the  Khosrn% 
begun  by  Kobad  Ibn  Firuz,  and  finished  by  his  son  Nushirwan, 
constructed  of  polished  marble,  and  called  the  White  Palace, 
firom  its  resplendent  appearance.  As  they  gazed  at  it  in  won- 
derment, tiiey  called  to  mind  the  prediction  of  Mahomet,  when 
he  heard  tiiat  the  haughty  monarch  of  Persia  had  torn  his 
letter:  '^Even  so  shall  Allah  rend  his  empire  in  pieces." 
'^  Behold  the  white  palace  of  Khosru,"  cried  the  Moslems  to 
one  another !  '^  This  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
apostie  of  God!" 

Saad  entered  the  lofty  portal  of  the  palace  with  feelings  of 
devotion.  His  first  act  was  to  make  his  salaam  and  prostra- 
tions, and  pronounce  the  confession  of  faith  in  its  deserted  halls. 
He  then  took  note  of  its  contents,  and  protected  it  from  the 
ravage  of  the  soldiery,  by  making  it  his  head-quarters.  It  was 
furnished  throughout  with  Oriental  luxury.  It  had  wardrobes 
filled  with  gorgeous  apparel  In  the  armoury  were  weapons  of 
aU  kinds,  magnificently  wrought ;  a  coat  of  mail  and  sword,  £at 

*  Koran,  chapter  xziv. 
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state  occasions,  bedecked  with  jewels  of  incalculable  value ;  a 
silver  horseman  on  a  golden  horse,  and  a  golden  rider  on  a 
silver  camel,  all  likewise  studded  with  jewels. 

In  the  vaults  were  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  with  money,  the  vast  amount  of  which,  though  stated 
by  Arabian  historians,  we  hesitate  to  mention. 

In  some  of  the  apartments  were  gold  and  silver  vessels,  filled 
with  Oriental  perfumes.  In  the  magazines  were  stored  exquisite 
spices,  odoriferous  gums,  and  medicinal  drugs.  Among  the 
latter  were  quantities  of  camphor,  which  the  Arabs  mistook  for 
salt,  and  mixed  with  their  food. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  was  a  silken  carpet  of  great  size, 
which  the  king  used  in  winter.  Art  and  expense  had  been 
lavished  upon  it.  It  was  made  to  represent  a  garden.  The 
leaves  of  llie  plants  were  emeralds ;  the  flowers  were  embroi- 
dered in  their  natural  colours,  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  the  fountains  were  wrought  with  diamonds  and 
sapphires,  to  represent  the  sparkling  of  their  waters.  The 
value  of  the  whole  was  beyond  calculation. 

The  hall  of  audience  surpassed  every  other  part  in  magnifi- 
cence. The  vaulted  roof,  says  D'Herbolot,  resembled  a  firma- 
ment decked  with  golden  spheres,  each  with  a  corresponding 
movement,  so  as  to  represent  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  The  throne  was  of  prodigious  grandeur,  supported  on 
silver  columns.  Above  it  was  the  crown  of  Khosru  Nashirwan, 
suspended  by  a  golden  chain,  to  bear  the  immense  weight  of 
its  jewels,  but  contriveii  to  appear  as  if  on  the  head  of  the 
monarch  when  seated. 

A  mule  is  said  to  have  been  overtaken,  on  which  a  trusty 
ofiBcer  of  the  palace  was  bearing  away  some  of  the  jewels  of 
the  crown,  the  tiara  or  diadem  of  Yezdegird,  with  his  belt  and 
scimetar  and  bracelets. 

Saad  appointed  Omar  Ibn  Muskry  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
spoils  for  regular  distribution,  and  criers  were  sent  about  to 
make  proclamation  that  the  soldiers  should  render  in  their  booty 
to  that  officer.  Such  was  the  enormous  amount  that,  after  a 
fifth  had  been  set  apart  for  the  Caliph,  the  remainder,  divided 
among  sixty  thousand  men,  gave  each  of  them  twelve  hundred 
dirhems  of  silver.  • 

It  took  nine  hundred  heavily  laden  camels  to  convey  to 
Medina  the  Caliph's  fifth  of  the  spoil,  among  which  the  carpet, 
the  clothing,  and  regalia  of  the  king  were  included      The 
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people  of  Mcdki%  though  ef  late  years  accustamed  to  the  rich 
booty  of  the  BfnatSy  were  afltomshed  at  such  an  amount  ,of 
treasure.  Omar  ordered  that  a  mosque  should  be  built  of  part 
of  the  proceeds.  A  consukation  was  held  over  the  royal  carpet, 
whether  it  should  he.  stored  away  ia  the  public  treasuiy  to  be 
used  by  the  Caliph- on  state  occasions,  or  whether  it  should  be 
loduded  in  the  booty  to  be  shaved. 

Omar  hesitated  to  decide  with  his  usual  promptne6S>  and 
referred  the  matter  to  AJi.  "  Oh^  prince  of  true  believers!'' 
exclaimed  the  latter,  ''how  can  one  of  thy  clear  perception 
doubt  in  this  matter.  In  the  world  nothing  is  thine  but  what 
thou  expendest  in  well  doing.  What  thou  weaiest  will  be 
worn  out ;  whi^  thou  eatest  will  be  consumed ;  but  that  which 
thou  expendest  in  well  doing,  ia  seut  before  thee  to  the  other 
world." 

Omar  deteranned  that  the  carpet  should  be  shared  among 
his  chiefe.  He  di'vided  it  literally,  with  rigid  equity,  cutting 
it  up  without  regard  to  the  skill  and  beauty  of  the  design,  or 
its  value  as  an  entire  piece  of  workmanship.  Such  was  the 
•  richness  of  the  materials,  that  the  portion  aUotted  to  Ali  alone 
sold  for  eight  thousand  dirhems  of  slWer. 

This  signal  capture  of  the  capital  of  Persia  took  place  in 
die  month  Safar,  in  the  Mxteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the 
year  637  of  the  Christian  eank ;  the  same  year  vrith  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  The  fame*  of  such  immense  spoil,  such  treasures 
of  art  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  Arab  soldiery,  summoned  the 
crafty  and  the  avaricious  from  all  quarters.  AU  the  world,  it 
is  said,  flocked  from  the  West,  from  Yemen,  and  &om  Egjpt^ 
to  pttrchase  the  costly  stuffs  captured  from  the  Persians.  It 
was  like  the  vultures,  wii^ging  their  way  from  all  parts  of  the 
heavens  to  gorge  on  the  relics  of  a  hunting  camp. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Sa  AD  Ibn  Abu  Wakilas  would  fain  have  pursued  Yezdenid 
to  HolwIUi,  among  the  hills  of  ancient  Mediae  where  he  had 
taken  refuge ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  who 
kept  a  cautious  cheek  from  Medina  upon  his  conquering 
generals ;  fearful  ,that  in  the  flush  and  excitement  of  victonTf 
they  might  hurry  forward  beyond  the  reach  of  succour.  By 
the  command  of  Omar,  therefore,  he  remained  with  his  nudn 
army  in  Madayn,  and  sent  his  brother  Hash^n  with  twelve 
^ousand  men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  monarch.     Haehem 
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found  a  large  force  of  Pbrsians,  relics  of  defeated  anrnes,  assem- 
'  bled  in  Jaluli,  not  fiir  from  Holwd,n,  where  they  were  dispoised 
to  make  a  stand.  He  laid  siege  to  the  place,  bat  it  was  of 
great  strength,  and  maintained  a  brave  and  obstinate  defence 
ror  six  months,  during  which  there  were  eighty  assaults.  At 
length,  the  garrison  bein^  reduced  by  famine  and  incessant 
^hting,  and  the  commander  slain,  it  surrendered. 

Yezdegird^  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  J^l^,  abandoned 
the  city  of  Holwin,  leaving  troops  there  under  a  general  named 
Habesh^  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  place  of  refuge 
which  he  now  sought  was  the  city  of  Rei,  or  Ral,  the  Rhages 
of  Arrian ;  the  Rhaga  and  Rhageia  of  the  Greek  geographers. ; 
a  city  of  remote  antiquity,  contemporary,  it  h  said,  with  Ni- 
neveh and  Ecbatana,  and  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tol^t; 
who,  we  are  told,  travelled  from  Nineveh  to  Rages,  a  city  of 
Medea.  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings  in 
days  of  yore.  In  his  flight  through  the  mountains,  the  monarch 
was  borne  on  a  chair  or  litter  between  mules;  travelling  a 
station  each  day,  and  sleeping  in  the  litter.  Habesh,  whom  he 
had  left  behtnd,  was  soon  defeated,  and  followed  him  in  his 
flight. 

Saad  again  wrote  to  the  CaHph,  urgm^  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  follow  the  Persian  king  to  nis  place  of  refuge 
^  among  the  mountains,  before  he  shoiud  have  time  to  assemble 
another  army ;  but  he  again  met  with  a  cautious  check.  '*  You 
have  this  year,"  said  the  Caliph,  **  taken  Sawad  and  Irak ;  for 
Holwdla  is  at  the  extremity  of  Irak.  That  is  enough  for  the 
present.  The  welfare  of  true  beHevers  is  of  more  value  than 
booty.'*     So  ended  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  climate  of  Madayn  proving  unhealthy  to  his  troops, 
and  Slaad  wishing  to  establish  a  fortified  camp  in  the  midst  of 
his  victones,  was  ordered  by  the  Caliph  to  seek  some  favourable 
site  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there  was  good 
air,  a  well- watered  plain,  and  plenty  of  grass  for  the  camels ; 
things  highly  appreciated  by  the  Arabs. 

Saad  chose  for  the  purpose  the  village  of  Cufa,  which, 
according  to  Moslem  tradition,  was  the  spot  where  Noah  em- 
barked in  the  Aik.  The  Arabs  further  pretend  that  the  serpent 
after  temptmg  Eve  was  banished  to  this  place.  Hence,  they 
say,  the  guile  and  treachery  for  which  the  men  of  Cufa  are 
proyerbial.  This  city  became  so  celebrated  that  the  Euphrates 
was  at  one  time  generally  denomina;fcAd  "^har  Cufa,  or  the 
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river  of  Cufa.     The  most  ancient  characters  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet  are  termed  Cufic  to  the  present  day. 

In  buildlDg  Cufa,  much  of  the  stone,  marb}e,  and  timber^ 
for  the  principal  edifices^  were  furnished  from  the  ruins  of 
Madayn;  there  being  such  a  scarcity  of  those  materials  in 
Babylonia  and  its  vicinity,  that  the  houses  were  generally  con- 
structed of  bricks  baked  m  the  sun,  and  cemented  with  bitumen. 
It  used  to  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  army  on  its  remove  took 
with  it  all  the  houses  of  Sawad.  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakkis,  who 
appears  to  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  Persian  splendour,  erected 
a  sumptuous  Kiosk  or  summer  residence,  and  decorated  it  with 
a  g^and  portal  taken  from  the  palace  of  the  Khosrus  at  Madayn. 
When  Omar  heard  of  this  he  was  sorely  displeased,  his  great 
apprehension  beiug  that  his  generals  would  lose  the  good  old 
Arab  simplicity  of  manners  in  the  luxurious  countries  they  were 
conquering.  He  forthwith  despatched  a  trusty  envoy,  Mahomet 
Ibn  Muslemah,  empowered  to  give  Saad  a  salutary  rebuke.  On 
arriving  at  Cufa,  Mahomet  caused  a  great  quantity  of  wood  to 
be  heaped  against  the  door  of  the  Kiosk,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
When  Saad  came  forth  in  amazement  at  this  outrage,  Mahomet 
put  into  his  hands  the  following  letter  from  the  CcJiph : — 

^'  I  am  told  thou  hast  built  a  lofty  palace,  like  to  that  of  the 
Khosrus,  and  decorated  it  with  a  door  taken  from  the  latter^ 
with  a  view  to  have  guards  and  chamberlains  stationed  about  it, 
to  keep  off  those  who  may  come  in  quest  of  justice  or  assistance^ 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  ELhosrus  before  thee.  In  so  doing 
thou  hast  departed  from  the  ways  of  the  prophet  (on  whom  be 
benedictioDs),  and  hast  fallen  into  the  ways  of  the  Persian 
monarchs.  Know  that  the  Khosrus  have  passed  from  their 
palace  to  the  tomb ;  while  the  prophet^  from  his  lowly  habita- 
tion on  earth,  has  been  elevated  to  the  highest  heaven.  I 
have  sent  Mahomet  Ibn  Muslemah  to  bum  thy  palace.  In  this 
world  two  houses  are  sufficient  for  thee ;  one  to  dwell  in,  the 
other  to  contain  the  treasure  of  the  Moslems." 

Saad  was  too  wary  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  orders  of 
the  stem-minded  Omar,  so  he  looked  on  without  a  murmur  as 
his  stately  Kiosk  was  consumed  by  the  flames.  He  even 
offered  Mahomet  presents,  which  the  latter  declined,  and  re- 
turned to  Medina.  Saad  removed  to  a  different  part  of  the 
city,  and  built  a  more  modest  mansion  for  himself  and  another 
for  the  treasury. 

In  the  same  year  vrith  the  founding  of  Cufa,  the  Caliph 
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Omar  married  0mm  Kolsam,  the  daughter  of  All  and  Fatima, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  prophet.  This  drew  him  in  still 
closer  bonds  of  friendship  and  confidence  with  Ali ;  who  with 
Othman  shared  his  councils,  and  aided  him  in  managing  from 
Medina  the  rapidly  accumulating  affairs  of  the  Moslem  empire. 
It  must  be  always  noted  ^t,  however  stem  and  strict 
may  appear  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Omar,  he  was  rigidly 
impartial  in  enforcing  them;  and  one  of  his  own  sons,  having 
been  found  intoxicated,  received  the  twenty  bastinadoes  on  the 
iioles  of  the  feet,  which  he  had  decreed  for  offences  of  the  kind. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  founding  of  the  city  of  Bassora  had  given  great  annoy- 
ance  and  uneasiness  to  Hormuzd,n,  the  satrap  or  viceroy  of 
Ahw^z,  or  Susiana.  His  province  lay  between  Babylonia  and 
Farsiltan,  and  he  saw  that  this  rising  city  of  the  Arabs  was 
intended  as  a  check  upon  him.  His  province  was  one  of  the 
nchest  and  most  important  of  Persia,  producing  cotton,  rice, 
;3ugar,  and  wheat.  It  was  studded  with  cities,  which  the  his- 
torian Tabari  compared  to  a  cluster  of  stars.  In  the  centre 
3tood  the  metropolis  Susa  ;  one  of  the  royal  resorts  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  celebrated  in  scriptural  history,  and  said  to  possess 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  It  was  once  adorned  with 
palaces  and  courts,  and  parks  of  prodigious  extent,  though  now 
all  is  a  waste,  "  echoing  only  to  the  roar  of  the  lion  or  yell  of 
the  hyaena.** 

Here  Hormuz4n,  the  satrap,  emulated  the  state  and  luxury 
of  a  king.  He  was  of  a  haughty  spirit,  priding  himself  upon 
his  descent,  his  ancestors  having  once  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Persia.  For  this  reason  his  sons,  being  of  the  blood  royal, 
were  permitted  to  wear  crowns,  though  of  smaller  size  than 
those  worn  by  kiugs,  and  his  family  was  regarded  with  great 
deference  by  the  Persians. 

This  haughty  satrap,  not  rendered  wary  by  the  prowess  of 
the  Moslem  arms,  which  he  had  witnessed  and  experienced  at 
Kadesia,  made  preparations  to  crush  the  rising  colony  of  Bas- 
sora. The  founders  of  that  city  called  on  the  Caliph  for  pro- 
tection, and  troops  were  marched  to  their  assistance  from  Me- 
dina, and  from  the  head-quarters  of  Saad  at  Cufa.  Hormuzin 
soon  had  reason  to  repent  his  having  provoked  hostilities.  He 
was  defeated  in  repeated  battles,  and  at  length  was  glad  to 
make  peace  with  the  loss  of  half  of  his  territories,  and  all  but 
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four  of  his  closteir  c^  eities.  He  was  not  permitted  laag  to 
enjoy  even  this  remnant  of  domain.  Yeidegirdy  irom  his 
retreat  at  Rei,  reproached  HormuzJLa  and  ihe  Bstviip  of  the 
adjacent  province  of  Farsistan,  for  not  co-operating^  te  irilb- 
stand  the  Moslems.  At  his  oomraaad  they  imited  their  iareim, 
aad  Hormuz&n  hroke  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently concluded. 

The  devotion  of  Hormue^n  to  his  fugitrve  soveFeigsi  ended 
in  his  ruin.  The  Caliph  ordered  laroops  to  assemhle  ^om  ihb 
different  Moslem  posts,  aad  complete  the  con<|uest  of  Ahwia. 
Hormuzin  disputed  his  territory  bravely,  but  was  driven  from 
place  to  place,  until  he  made  his  last  stand  in  the  fortress  of 
Ahw4z,  or  Susa.  For  six  months  he  was  beleagnered,  during 
which  time  there  wera  many  sallies  and  assaults,  and  haid 
fighting  «tfi  both  sides.  At  length  Bard,  Ibn  Hfttek  was  seat 
to  take  conuQftand  of  the  besiegers.  He  had  heeia  an  -espeeial 
£rrottrite  ef  the  prophet,  and  there  was  a  sispeaestittous  feelai^ 
coneeming  him.  He  manifested  at  aU  times  on  indifiSsrenoe  to 
life  or  death;  always  piressed  forward  to  the  plaoe  of  dai^^, 
and  every  action  in  wliich  he  served  was  suooessfuL 

On  his  taking  the  oemmand,  the  troops  gathered  rovnd  faiau 
"  Oh  Bari!  ewear  to  overthrow  these  iiKfidels,  i»d  ihie  Most 
High  will  favour  us." 

Bar&  swore  Ihat  the  place  would  be  taken,  anad  the  infidels 
put  to  flight,  but  i^at  he  would  ftM  a  anartjrr. 

In  the  very  next  assault  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  -sped  by 
Hormuz&n.  The  army  took  his  deal^  as  a  good  omen.  **  One- 
half  of  his  oath  is  fulfilled,''  said  th^,  ^'and  so  wifl  be  the 
ether." 

Shortly  afterward  a  Persian  traitor  came  to  Abu  Shebnihy 
who  had  succeeded  to  ithe  Moslem  commandy  and  repealed  m 
secret  entrance  by  a  conduit  under  the  castle,  by  which  it  was 
supplied  with  water.  A  hundred  Moslems  entei^d  it  by  tiiglrt, 
^  ikiew  open  the  outward  gates,  and  let  in  the  amy  into  the 
oourt-yards.  Hormuzltn  was  ensconced,  however,  in  a  staxyng 
tower  or  keep,  itom  the  battlements  of  whic^  he  hdd  a  parley 
with  the  Moslem  commander.  *^  I  hare  a  thoiffiaiHl  expert 
archers  with  me,"  said  he,  *^  who  never  moB  their  aim.  By 
every  arrow  they  discharge  you  will  ^se  «  man.  Avoid  trai 
useless  sacnfioe.  Let  me  depart  in  honour;  giv^e  me  safe  oonr 
duct  to  the  Caliph,  and  let  him  dispose  of  me  as  lie  pleases." 

It  was  agreed.     Hormuzdn  was  treated  with  respect  as  ie 
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kmned  fram  his  fortress,  and  was  sent  xmder  an  escort  to  Me- 
dina. He  maintaiiied  the  air  of  one  not  conducted  as  a  pri* 
soner,  but  attended  hj  a  guard  of  honour.  As  he  approached 
tile  city  he  halted,  acraycd  himself  in  sumptuous  apparel,  with 
his  jewelled  bdHi  and  regal  crown,  and  in  this  guise  entered 
the  gates.  The  inhabitants  gazed  in  astonishment  at  such  un- 
wonted luxury  of  attire. 

Omar  was  aot  at  his  dwelling ;  he  had  gcHie  to  the  mosque. 
HormuzAn  was  conducted  thither.  On  approaching  the  sacred 
edifice  the  Caliph's  doak  was  seen  hanging  against  the  wall, 
while  he  himself,  arrayed  in  patched  garments,  lay  asleep  with 
his  staff  under  his  head.  The  officers  of  the  escort  seated 
themselves  at  a  respectful  distance  until  he  should  awake. 
"This,**  whispered  they  to  Hormnzd-n,  "is  the  prince  of  true 
believers." 

^  This  ihe  Arab  king !"  said  the  astonished  satrap ;  *'  and 
is  this  his  usual  attire?*'  "  It  is."  "  And  does  he  sleep  thus 
without  guards?"  "  He  does ;  he  comes  and  goes  alone;  and 
lies  down  and  sleeps  where  he  pleases."  **  And  can  he  ad- 
minister justice  and  conduct  afiairs  without  officers  and  mes- 
sengers and  attendants?"  -**  Even  so,"  was  ihe  r^ly.  "  This," 
exclaimed  Hormuzda  at  length,  "is  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
-j^Ksty  but -not  of  a  king."  "He  is  not  a  prophet,"  was  the 
rejdy,  ^*  but  he  acts  like  one." 

As  the  Caliph  awoke  he  recogpaised  the  officers  of  the  escort. 
"  What  tidings  do  you  bring  ?"  demanded  he.  "  But  who  » 
this  so  estravagantly  arrayed  ?"  rubbing  his  eyes  as  they  fell 
npem  the  embroidered  rdbes  ai^d  jeweUed  crown  of  the  satrap. 
"  Tina  is  Hormuzdn,  the  king  of  Ahwiz."  "  Take  the  infidel 
out  of  (Ms  place !"  cried  he,  turning  away  his  head.  "  Strip 
him  of  his  riches,  and  put  on  Mm  the  riches  of  Islam." 

HornxuE&n  was  accordingly  taken  forth,  and  in  a  little  time 
was  brought  again  before  the  Calij[^  dad  m  a  simj^e  garb  of 
the  striped  eloth  of  Yemen. 

The  Moslem  writers  relate  various  quibbles  by  which  Hor- 
muz^n  sought  to  avert  the  death  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
for  having  slain  Bara  Ibn  Malek.  He  craved  water  to  allay 
his  thirst.  A  vessel  of  water  was  brought.  Affecting  to 
apprehend  immediate  execution :  ^  Shall  I  be  spared  until  I 
have  drunk  this?"  Being  answered  by  the  CaHph  in  the 
affirmative,  he  dashed  the  vessel  to  the  ground.  *^  Now,"  said 
he,  *'  you  (»nnot  put  me  to  dea&,  for  I  can  never  drink  idie 
water 
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The  straightforward  Oraar,  however,  was  not  to  be  caught 
by  a  quibble.  "  Your  cunning  will  do  you  no  good,"  said  he. 
''  Notliing  will  save  you  but  to  embrace  Islamism."  The 
haughty  Hormuzin  was  subdued.  He  made  the  profession  of 
faith  in  due  style,  and  was  at  once  enrolled  among  true 
believers. 

He  resided  thenceforth  in  Medina;  received  rich  presents 
irom  the  Caliph,  and  subsequently  gave  him  much  serviceable 
information  and  advice  in  his  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Persia.  The  conquest  of  Ahw4z  was  completed  m  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  the  Hegira. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Omar,  as  we  have  seen,  kept  a  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  upon 
his  distant  generals  ;  being  constantly  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
they  would  become  corrupted  in  the  rich  and  luxurious  countries 
they  were  invading,  and  lose  that  Arab  simplicity  which  he 
considered  inestimable  in  itself,  and  all-essential  to  the  success 
of  the  cause  of  Islam.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  reproof  he 
had  given  to  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakk^  in  burning  down  his 
palace  at  Cufa,  complahits  still  reached  him  that  the  general 
affected  the  pomp  of  a  Caliph,  that  he  was  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive ;  unfair  in  the  division  of  spoils,  and  slow  in  conducting 
military  concerns.  These  charges  proved,  for  the  most  part, 
unfounded,  but  they  caused  Saad  to  be  suspended  from  his  com- 
mand until  they  could  be  investigated. 

When  the  news  reached  Yezdegird  at  Rei  that  the  Moslem 
general  who  had  conquered  at  Kadesia,  slain  Rustam,  captured 
Madayn,  and  driven  himself  to  the  mountains,  was  deposed 
from  the  command,  he  conceived  fresh  hopes,  and  wrote  letters 
to  all  the  provinces  yet  unconquered,  calling  on  the  inhabitants 
to  take  up  arms  and  make  a  grand  effort  for  the  salvation  of 
the  empire.  Neh&vend  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  tlie 
troops  were  to  assemble.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
founded,  says  tradition,  by  Noah,  and  called  after  him,  and  was 
about  fifteen  leagues  &om  Hamad^,  the  ancient  Ecbatana. 
Here  troops  gathered  together  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  ^hy  thousand. 

Omar  assembled  his  counsellors  at  the  mosque  of  Medina^ 
and  gave  them  intelligence,  just  received,  of  this  great  arma- 
ment. "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  probably  the  last  great  effort  of 
the  Persians.  If  we  defeat  them  now  they  will  never  be  able 
to  unite  again.'*     He  expressed  a  disposition,  therefore,  to  take 
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,  the  command  in  person.     Strong  objections  were  advanced. 
>  ^  Assemble  troops  from  various  parts/'  said  Othman ;  ^'  but 
remain,  yourself,  either  at  Medina,  Cufa,  or  Holw&n,  to  send 
reinforcements  if  required,  or  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the 
Moslems,  if  defeated."     Others  g^ve  different  counsel.     At 
-  length  the  matter  was  referred  to  Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al  Motldleb, 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  sagest  heads  for  counsel  in  the 
tribe  of  Koreish.     He  g^ve  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Caliph 
should  remain  in  Medina,  and  give  the  command  of  the  cam- 
paign to  Nu'mdn  Ibn  Mukry,  who  was  already  in  Ahwilz, 
where  he  had  been  ever  since  Saad  had  sent  him  thither  from 
.  Irak.     It  is  singular  to  see  the  £Ette  of  the  once  mighty  and 
magnificent  empires  of  the  Orient,  Syria,  Chaldea,  Babylonia, 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  thus  debated 
'  and  decided  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  by  a  handful  of  grey- 
headed Arabs,  who  but  a  few  years  previously  had  been  homeless 
fugitives. 

Orders  were  now  sent  to  Nu'm^n  to  march  to  Nehftvend, 
and  reinforcements  joined  him  from  Medina,  Bassora,  and 
Cufa.  His  force,  when  thus  collected,  was  but  moderate,  but 
it  was  made  up  of  men  hardened  and  sharpened  by  incessant 
warfare,  rendered  daring  and  confident  by  repeated  victory,  and 
led  by  able  officers.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  ten  thousand 
men  from  Sawad,  Holw&n,  and  other  places,  many  of  whom 
were  tributaries. 

The  Persian  army  now  collected  at  Neh&vend  was  com- 
manded by  Firuzdn ;  he  was  old  and  infirm,  but  full  of  intel- 
ligence and  spirit,  and  the  only  remaining  general  considered 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  such  a  force,  the  best  generals 
having  fsdlen  in  battle.  The  veteran,  knowing  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Arab  attack,  and  their  superiority  in  the  open  field,  had 
taken  a  strong  position,  fortified  his  camp,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  deep  moat  filled  with  water.  Here  he  determined  to 
tire  out  the  patience  of  the  Moslems,  and  await  an  opportunity 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

Nu'm^n  displayed  his  forces  before  the  Persian  camp,  and 
repeatedly  offered  battle,  but  the  cautious  veteran  was  not  to 
be  drawn  out  of  his  intrenchments.  Two  months  elapsed 
vrithout  any  action,  and  the  Moslem  troops,  as  Firuz&n  had 
foreseen,  began  to  grow  discontented)  and  to  murmur  at  their 
general.  •  > 

A  stratagem  was  now  resorted  to  by  Nu'mftn  to  draw  out 
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the  «Deafiy.  Bimlrngtsp  Ui-orop,  lie  made  a  haabyTetamty 
leBTiBg  behind  kbn  many  artklet  of  littb  valae.  Ufae  strata- 
gen  flucoeeded.  The  Penians  •taUied,  diough  csationsly,  in 
fmrauit.  Na'mftn  eontinwed  hk  feigned  retreat  for  anotber 
day,  stiU  followed  by  the  enemy.  Hayk^  dsa^m  ihem  to  a 
ga&aeat  distance  £rom  thmr  fortified  •eanp,  he  took  op  a  pan- 
tien  at  nightfiaU.  ^'  To-merrow,"  said  he  to  his  troops,  ^  before 
tke  day  reddens,  be  ready  for  l>attle.  I  have  been  with  the 
prophet  in  many  conttets,  and  he  always  oommenced  batlie 
after  die  Friday  prayer." 

The  following  day,  when  the  troops  were  drawn  out  in  order 
of  battle,  he  aoade  ttiis  prayer  in  their  presence.  ^  Oh  ADaJi ! 
sustain  this  day  ihe  cause  of  Sslamism;  give  «s  victoty  o'ver 
the  infidels,  and  grant  me  the  glory  of  martyrdom."  l^hen 
taming  to  his  officers,  he  leapressed  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  foil  in  the  battle,  and  named  the  person  who,  in  each 
case,  should  take  the  command. 

He  new  appointed  the  signal  for  battle.  ^  Three  tBoaes," 
aaid  he,  ^  I  will  cry  lihe  tekblr,  and  each  time  will  ^ake  ray 
standard.  At  the  third  time  let  every  one  foil  on  as  I  shall 
do."  He  gave  the  signal,  Allah  Achbar!  AUah  Achbar! 
Allah  A^barl  At  the  third  shaking  of  the  standard,  the 
tekblr  was  responded  by  the  army,  and  iflie  air  was  reat  hj  the 
nniversal  shout  of  Allah  Achbar ! 

The  shock  of  the  two  armies  was  terrific ;  they  were  eoon 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dost,  in  which  the  sound  of  scimetars 
and  battle-axes  told  the  deadly  work  that  was  going  on ;  while 
the  shouts  of  Allah  Achbar  continued,  mingled  whh  fnrioas 
cries  and  esecrstions  of  the  Persians,  and  difflxal  groans  of  titt 
vroonded.  In  an  hour  the  Persians  wene  completely  routed. 
^Oh  Lord!"  exclaimed  Ka'm&n  ia  pions  -ecstasy,  ^^my  prajrer 
for  victory  has  been  heard ;  may  that  far  martyrdom  be  like* 
wisefonrouredr 

He  advanced  his  standard  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  hut  ^ 
the  same  moment  a  Parthian  arrow  from  the  fiyisg  foe  gave 
hun  the  -death  he  coveted.  His  body,  wil^  iSbe  foce  covered, 
was  conv^ed  to  his  brother,  and  his  standard  given  to  Ifadilfahj 
whom  he  had  named  to  succeed  him  in  the  command. 

The  Permans  were  pursued  with  great,  slaugbter.  FirmlA 
fled  towards  Hamadan,  but  was  overtaken  at  midnight  as  he 
was  ascending  a  steep  hill,  embarrassed  among  a  crowd  of  moleB 
and  oamels  laden  with  ihe  luxurious  superfluities  of  jh  Persian 
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camp.  Here  he  and  several  thousand  of  his  soldiers  ^nd  cffmp- 
followers  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  booty  was  immense.  Forty 
of  the  mules  were  found  to  be  laden  with  honey,  which  made 
the  Arabs  say  with  a  sneer,  that  Firuzin's  army  was  dogged 
with  its  own  honey,  until  overtaken  by  the  true  believers.  The 
whole  number  of  Peisiaais  slain  in  this  battle,  which  sealed  the 
£Eite  of  the  empire,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand.  It  took  place  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Heg^rm, 
and  the  year  641  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  commemorated 
among  Moslems  as  '^  The  Victory  of  Victories." 

On  a  day  subsequent  to  the  battle^  a  man,  mounted  on  an  ass, 
rode  into  the  camp  of  Hadifeh.    He  was  one  who  had  served  m 
the  temples  of  the  fire-worshippers,  and  was  in  great  consterna- 
tion, fearing  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  fanatic  Moslems.    *^  Spave 
my  life,"  said'  he  to  Hadifeh,  ''  and  the  life  o£  another  person 
whom  I  shall  designate,  and  I  will  deliver  into  your  hands  a 
treasure  put  under  my  charge  by  Yezdegird  when  be  fled  to 
KeL"     His  terms  being  promised,  he  produced  -a  sealed  box. 
On  breaking  the  seal,  Hadifeh  found  it  filled  with  rubies  and 
precious  stones  of  various  colours,  and  jewels  of  great  price.  He 
was  astonished  at  ihe  sight  of  what  appeared  to  him  incalcu- 
lable riches.     '^  These  Jewels,"  said  he,  '^  luuve  not  been  gamed 
in  battle,  nor  by  the  sword ;  we  have,  therefore,  mo  right  to  any 
share  in  them."   With  the  concurrence  of  his  oflicars,  therefore, 
be  sent  the  box  to  the  Caliph,  to  be  retained  by  himself  or 
divided  among  the  true  believers,  as  he  should  iinnk  proper. 
The  ofiBcer  who  conducted  the  fifth  part  of  the  spoils  to  Medina, 
delivered  the  box,  and  related  its  history  to  Omar.    The  Caliph, 
little  skilled  in  matters  of  luxury,  and  holding  them  in  supveme 
contempt,   gazed  with  an  ignorant  or  scornful  -eye    at   the 
imperiid  jewels,  and  re^ed  to  receive  them.     '^  You  know  not 
what  these  things  are,"  said  he.     ^^  Neither  do  I ;  but  they 
justly  belong  to  those  who  slew  the  infidels,  and  to  no  one  eke." 
He  ordered  the  officer,  therefore,  to  depart  forthwith  and  carry 
the  box  back  to  Hadifeh.    The  jewels  were  sold  by  the  latter  to 
the  merchants  who  followed  the  camp,  and  when  the  proceeds 
were  divided  among  the  troops,  each  horseman  received  for  his 
share  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

Far  other  was  the  condact  of  the  Caliph  when  he  received 
the  letter  giving  an  Account  of  the  victory  at  Neh&vend.  His 
first  inquiry  was  after  bis  old  companion  in  the  faith,  Nu'm^ 
'^  May  ^od  .grant  you  and  him  mercy  \"  was  tibte  arc^y.  **  He 
bas  beoome  ak  martyr  I" 
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Omar,  it  is  said,  wept.  He  next  inquired  who  also  were 
martyrs.  Seyeral  were  named  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ; 
hut  many  who  were  unknown  to  him.  '^  If  I  know  them  not/' 
said  he,  piously  quoting  a  text  of  the  Koran,  '^  God  does  V* 

CHAPTER   XXXII. 

The  Persian  troops  who  had  survived  the  signal  defeat  of 
Firuz^n,  assembled  their  broken  forces  near  the  city  of  Hamadeui, 
but  were  soon  routed  again  by  a  detachment  sent  against  them 
by  Hadlfeh,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Neh&vend. 
They  then  took  refuge  in  Hamad^n,  and  ensconced  themselves 
in  its  strong  fortress  or  citadel. 

Hamad^n  was  the  second  city  in  Persia  for  grandeur,  and 
was  built  upon  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  in  old  times  the  principal 
city  of  the  Medes.  There  were  more  Jews  among  its  inhabitants 
than  were  to  be  found  in  any  other  city  of  Persia,  and  h  boasted 
of  possessing  the  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  eminence,  down  the  sides  of  which  it  descended 
into  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  streams  gushing  down  from  the 
lofty  Orontes,  now  Mount  El  wand.  The  place  was  commanded 
by  Habesh,  the  same  general  who  had  been  driven  from 
Holwin  after  the  flight  of  Yezdegird.  Habesh  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Hadlfeh,  at  his  encampment  at  Neh4vend,  and  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  him ;  but  it  was  a  fraudulent  one,  and 
intended  merely  to  gain  time.  Returning  to  Hamad4n,  he 
turned  the  whole  city  into  a  fortress,  and  assembled  a  strong 
garrison,  being  reinforced  from  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Azerbij^n. 

On  being  informed  of  this  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  of  Hamad^,  the  Caliph  Omar  despatched  a  strong 
force  against  the  place,  led  by  an  able  officer  named  Nu'haim 
Ibn  Mukrin.  Habesh  had  more  courage  than  caution.  Con- 
fident in  the  large  force  he  had  assembled,  instead  of  remaining 
within  his  strongly-fortified  city,  he  sallied  forth  and  met  the 
Moslems  in  open  field.  The  battle  lasted  for  three  days,  and 
was  harder  fought  than  even  that  of  Nehivend,  but  ended  in 
leaving  the  Moslems  triumphant  masters  of  the  once  formidable 
capital  of  Media. 

Nu'haim  now  marched  against  Rei,  late  the  place  of  refuge 
of  Yezdegird.  That  prince,  however,  had  deserted  it  on  tlie 
approach  of  danger,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  a  noble  named 
Siy4wesh  Ibn  Barham.  Hither  the  Persian  princes  had  sent 
troops  from  the  yet  unconquered  provinces,  for  SiyHwesh  had 
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nobly  offered  to  make  himself  as  a  buckler  to  them,  and  con- 
quer or  fall  in  their  defence.  His  patriotism  was  unavailing ; 
l^achery  and  corruption  were  too  prevalent  among  the  Persians. 
Zain,  a  powerful  noble  resident  in  Rei,  and  a  deadly  enemy  of 
Siy&wesh,  conspired  to  admit  two  thousand  Moslems  in  at  one 
gate  of  the  city,  at  the  time  when  its  gallant  governor  was  . 
making  a  sally  by  another.  A  scene  of  tumult  and  cama^ 
took  place  in  the  streets,  where  both  armies  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict.  The  patriot  SiyAwesh  was  slain  with  a  great  part  of 
his  troops ;  the  city  was  captured  and  sacked,  and  its  citadel 
destroyed,  and  the  traitor  Zain  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery 
by  bemg  made  governor  of  the  ruined  place. 

Nuliaim  now  sent  troops  in  different  directions  against 
Kumish,  and  Dameghdn,  and  Jurgan  (the  ancient  Hircania), 
and  Tabaristan.  They  met  with  feeble  resistance.  The  na- 
tional spirit  was  broken;  even  the  national  religion  was  nearly 
at  an  end.  '^  This  Persian  religion  of  ours  has  become  obso- 
lete," said  Farkham,  a  military  sage,  to  an  assemblage  of  com- 
manders, who  asked  his  advice ;  "  the  new  religion  is  carrying 
everything  before  it;  my  advice  is  to  make  peace  aud  pay 
tribute."  His  advice  was  adopted.  All  Tabaristan  became 
tributary  in  the  annual  sum  of  nve  himdred  thousand  dirhems, 
with  the  condition  that  the  Moslems  should  levy  no  troops  in 
that  quarter. 

Azerbl[j&n  was  next  invaded;  the  country  which  had  sent 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Hamad^n.  This  province  lay  north  of 
Rei  and  Hamad&n,  and  extended  to  the  Rocky  Caucasus.  It 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Magians  or  Fire-worshippers,  where 
they  had  their  temples,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  fire. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  country,  Azer  sig^nifying  fire.  The 
princes  of  the  country  made  an  ineffectual  stand ;  their  army 
was  defeated;  the  altars  of  the  fire- worshippers  were  over- 
turned; their  temples  destroyed,  and  Azerbijdn  won. 

The  arms  of  Islam  had  now  been  carried  triumphantly  to  the 
very  defiles  of  the  Caucasus ;  those  mountains  were  yet  to  be 
subdued.  Their  rocky  sierras  on  the  east  separated  Azerbij4n 
from  Haziz  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  on  the  north 
fix)m  the  vast  Sarmatian  regions.  The  passes  through  these 
mountains  were  secured  of  yore  by  fortresses  and  walls  and 
iron  gates,  to  bar  against  irruptions  from  the  shadowy  land  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  terror  of  the  olden  time ;  for  by  these 
passes  had  poured  in  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north,  ^^a 
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mighty  hosiv  all  lidiag  upon  horsei^"  \idio  lived  in  inaiM,  iroi- 
slupped  the  naked  sword  plaatied  in  tkft  eacth)  and  deeoratod 
theu?  steeds  with  the  scalps  of  their  ememhuk  slain,  in  hattle^* 

Detachments  of  Moslemsy  uadev  dillEerenI  leadisiSy  psuetcatod 
the  defiles  of  these  mountains  and  oaade  thi^naclvea  laaateBi  of 


*  Bf  soraej  Go^  and  Mago^  tete  taken  m  an  aflegorical  sense,  mgrnfy- 
lug  the  pvinoea  of  heathendom,  enemies  of  saints  aad  the  dnuelL 

Aecording  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  Gsog  was  the  King  of  Hagog:;  Ma- 
gog signifying  the  people,  and  Gog  the  king  of  the  country.  Thej  are 
names  that  loom  vaguely  and  fearfully  in  the  dark  denunciations  of  the 
prophets;  and  in  the  olden  time  inspired  awe  throughout  tite  easton 
world. 

The  Arabs,  says  Lane,  call  Gog  and  Magog,  Yajuj  and  M3jqj»  and 
say  they  are  two  nations  or  tribes  descended  fi*om  Japhet  the  son  of 
Noah;  or,  as  others  write,  Gog  is  a  tribe  of  the  Turks,  and  Mag(^ 
those  of  Gilan;  the  Geli  and  the  Gelae  of  Ptolemy  and  Starabo.  They 
made  their  irrnptions  into  the  neighbenring  ceantries  in  the  spnog, 
and  earned  o£f  aU  the  fruits  oi  the  earth.-— /Sa^«  Xorau^,  note  te 
chap.  13. 

Accordiiw  to  Moslem  belief  a  great  irruption  of  Gog  and  Magog  is 
te  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  latter  days,  forerunning  ti^  resurrection 
and  final  judgment.  They  are  to  come  firom  the  north  la  a  sof^xty 
host,  cohering  the  land  as  a  cloud;  so  that  when  subdued,  their  ahidlds 
and  bucklers,  tibeir  bows  and  arrows  and  quivers,  and  the  staires  of 
their  spears,  shall  famish  the  faithful  with  fuel  for  seven  years. — ^AU 
which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  book  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel;  with 
which  Mahomet  had  been  made  acquainted  by  his  Jewish  iastraetovsi 

The  Koran  makes  mention  o£  a  wall  built  as  a  protection  against 
these  fearful  people  of  the  north  by  Dhu'lkameim,  or  the  Two  Homed; 
by  whom  some  suppose  is  meant  Alexander  the  Great,  others  a  Persian 
king  of  the  first  race,  contemporary  with  Abraham. 

And  they  said,  O  Dhulkameim,  verily,  Gog  and  Magog  waste  1i» 
land.  ....  He  answered,  I  will  set  a  strong  weil  between  yeu  «ed 
them.  Bring  me  ircm  in  large  pieces^  until  it  nH  up  the  space  betwean 
the 'two  sides  of  these  mountains.  And  he  said  to  the  workmesn* 
Blow  with  your  bellows  until  it  make  the  iron  red  hot;  and  bring  me 
molten  brass,  that  I  may  pour  upon  it.  Wherefore,  when  this  wall 
was  finished,  GK3ig  and  Bfa^og  could  net  scale  it,  neithat  oooJid  thcgr  dig 
through  it.-Asiti/e'«  Koran,  chap.  18. 

The  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  expedition  «agaazist  the  Pefnans* 
saw  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Derbend,  which  was  then 
besieged,  the  ruins  of  a  wall  which  went  up  hiU  and  down  date^  along 
the  Caucasus,  and  was  said  to  extend  from  the  Eaxina  to  the  Caspian. 
It  was  fordAed  from  p^e  to  place,  by  towers  or  eastles.  It  was  sighted 
Buasian  stades  in  height;  built  of  stones  laid  up  dry;  aome  oC  than 
three  ells  long  and  very  wide.  The  colour  of  the  stones,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  showed  it  to  be  of  great  antiquitj.  The  Junim 
and  Persiana  said  that  it  was  built  against  the  invasieoaof  Qa^and 
Magog*— See  Travels  m  tU  East,  i^Sir  WHUam  Oud^^. 
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the  Derbends,  or  monninm  bandesSi  One  of  the  moat  ioaport- 
ant,  and  whi(^  eost  the  greatest  struggle^  was  a  city  or  fortress 
csOed  by  the  Pisrsbiafi  Der-bend ;  by  the  Turks  Demir-Capi^  or 
the  Gate  of  Iron ;  and  by  the  Arabe  £ah'-e]rabwU>  (the  Gate  of 
Gates).  It  guards  a  defile  between  a  promontory  of  Mount 
Caucasus  sad  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  superstitious  belief  is  stiU 
connected  with  it  by  the  Moslems.  Originally  it  had  three 
gates ;  two  only  are  left ;  one  of  these  has  nearly  sunk  into  the 
earth;  they  say,  when  it  disiqppears  the  day.of  judgment  will 
amve. 

Abda'lrahman  Ibn  Rabiah,  one  of  the  Moslem  commandexa 
who  penetrated  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  was  appoonted  by 
Omar  to  the  command  of  the  Derbends  or  passes^  with  oxden 
to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  them ;  ibr  the  Caliph  was  in  con- 
tinual solicitude  about  the  safety  of  the  Moslems  on  these  re* 
mote  expeditions,  and  was  fearful  i^at  the  Moslem  trooas 
might  be  swept  away  by  some  irraption  from  the  north. 

Abdalrahman,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Caliph,  made  a 
compact  with  Shahr-  Zad,  one  of  the  native  chiefe,  by  wluch  the 
latter,  in  consideration  of  being  excused  from  paying  tribute^ 
undertook  to  guard  the  Derbends  against  the  northern  hordes. 
I'he  Arab  general  had  many  conversations  with  Shahr-Zad 
about  the  mountains,  which  are  fayouied  regions  of  Persian 
romance  and  fable.  His  imagination  was  fired  with  what  he 
was  told  about  the  people  beyond  the  Derbends^  the  All^ni 
and  the  Rus  ;  and  about  the  great  wall  or  baiaier  o£  Y&ji^  and 
Mijt^j,  built  to  restrain  their  inroads. 

In  one  of  the  stories  UAd  by  Shahr-Zad  the  reader  will  per- 
perceive  tibie  germ  of  one  of  iJie  Aralaan  tales  of  Sindbad  the 
Sailor.  It  is  recorded  to  the  following  purport  by  Tabari  the 
Persian  historian  ;  ^  One  day  as  Abda'lrahman  was  seated  by 
Shahr-Zad,  conversing  with  him,  he  perceived  upon  his  finger 
a  ring  decorated  with  a  ruby,  which  bnsned  like  fire  in  the 
daytime,  but  at  night  was  of  dazzling  briBiiancj,  ^  It  came/ 
sud  Shahr-Zad,  <  from  the  wall  of  Yijiij  and  M^ji^j  ;  from  a 
king  whose  dominions  between  the  mountains  is  traversed  hy 
the  walL  I  sent  him  many  presents,  and  asked  but  one  ruhj 
in  return.'  Seeing  the  curiosity  of  Abda'lmbman  aroused,  lie 
sent  for  the  man  who  had  brought  the  ring,  and  eoDamanded 
Mm  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  his  errand* 

^'  <  When  I  deliv^ed  the  presents  and  the  letter  of  l^ialir- 
Zad  to  that  kinjc,'  said  the  man,  ^he  called  his  diief  fiiJeonflK^ 
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and  ordered  him  to  procure  the  jewel  required.  The  falconer 
kept  an  eagle  for  three  days  without  food,  until  he  was  nearly 
starved ;  he  then  took  him  up  into  the  mountains  near  the 
wall,  and  I  accompanied  him.  From  the  summit  of  one  of 
these  mountains  we  looked  down  into  a  deep  dark  chasm  like 
an  ahyss.  The  falconer  now  produced  a  piece  of  tainted  meat, 
threw  it  into  the  ravine,  and  let  loose  the  eagle.  He  swept 
down  after  it ;  pounced  upon  it  as  it  reached  the  ground,  and 
returning  with  it,  perched  upon  the  hand  of  the  Mconer.  The 
ruby  which  now  shines  in  that  ring  was  found  adhering  to  the 
meat.' 

'^Ahda'lrahman  asked  an  account  of  the  walL  ^  It  is  built,' 
replied  the  man,  '  of  stone,  iron,  and  brass,  and  extends  down 
one  moimtain  and  up  another.'  'This,'  said  the  devout  and 
all-believing  Abda'lrahman,  *  mnst  be  the  very  wall  of  which 
the  Almighty  makes  mention  in  the  Koran.' 

'^  He  now  inquired  of  Shahr-Zad  what  was  the  value  of  the 
ruby.  *No  one  knows  its  value,*  was  the  reply;  'though 
presents  to  an  immense  amount  had  been  made  in  return  for 
it.'  Shahr-Zad  now  drew  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  offered 
it  to  Abda'lrahman,  but  the  latter  refused  to  accept  it,  saying 
that  a  gem  of  that  value  was  not  suitable  to  him.  '  Had  you 
been  one  of  the  Persian  kings,'  said  Shahr-Zad,  *  you  would 
have  taken  it  from  me  by  force;  but  men  who  conduct  like 
you  will  conquer  all  the  world.' " 

The  stories  which  he  had  heard,  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Abda'lrahman  that  he  resolved  to  make  a  foray  into  the  mys* 
terious  country  beyond  the  Derbends.  Still  it  could  only  be  of 
a  partial  nature,  as  he  was  restrained  from  ventiuing  far  by 
the  cautious  injimctions  of  Omar.  "  Were  I  not  fearful  of  dis- 
pleasing the  Caliph,"  said  he,  "  I  would  push  forward  even  to 
Yij6j  and  M4ji!ij,  and  make  converts  of  all  the  infidels." 

On  issuing  irom  the  mountains  he  found  himself  among  a 
barbarous  pe<)ple,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Turks,  who  in- 
habited a  region  of  country  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas- 
pian seas.  A  soldier,  who  followed  Abda*lrahman  in  this  foray, 
gave  the  following  account  of  these  people  to  the  Caliph  on 
his  return  to  Medma.  "  They  were  astonished,"  said  he,  "  at 
our  appearance,  so  different  from  their  old  enemies  the  Per- 
sians, and  asked  us,  '  Are  you  angels,  or  the  sons  of  Adam?'  to 
which  we  replied,  we  are  sons  of  Adam,  but  the  angels  of 
heaven  are  on  our  side  and  aid  us  in  our  warfare;^- 
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The  mfidels  forbore  to  assail  men  thus  protected;  one, 
however,  more  shrewd  or  dubious  than  the  rest»  stationed  him- 
self behind  a  tree,  sped  an  arrow,  and  slew  a  Moslem.  The 
delusion  was  at  an  end;  the  Turks  saw  that  the  strangers 
were  mortal,  and  from  that  time  there  was  hard  fighting.  Ab- 
da'lrahman  laid  siege  to  a  place  called  Belandscher,  the  city 
or  stronghold  of  the  Bulgarians  or  Huns,  another  semi-barbarous 
and  warlike  people  like  the  Turks,  who,  like  them,  had  not  yet 
made  themselves  world-famous  by  their  conquering  migrations. 
The  Turks  came  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbours;  a  severe  battle 
took  place,  the  Moslems  were  defeated,  and  Abda'lrahman  paid 
for  his  daring  enterprise  and  romantic  curiosity  with  his  life. 
The  Turks,  who  still  appear  to  have  retained  a  superstitious 
opinion  of  their  unknown  invaders,  preserved  the  body  of  the 
unfortimate  general  as  a  relic,  and  erected  a  shrine  in  honour  of 
it,  at  which  tibey  used  to  put  up  their  prayers  for  rain  in  time  of 
drought. 

The  troops  of  Abda'lrahman  retreated  within  the  Derbends ; 
his  brother,  Selman  Ibn  Rabiah  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  command  of  the  Caucasian  passes,  and  thus  ended  the 
unfortunate  foray  into  the  land  of  Gog  and  Magog. 

CHAPTER  XXXin. 

The  life  and  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  distinguished  by  such 
great  and  striking  events,  were  at  length  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  sanguinary  end.  Among  the  Persians  who  had  been 
brought  as  slaves  to  Medina,  was  one  named  Firuz,  of  the  sect 
of  the  Magi,  or  fire-worshippers.  Being  taxed  daily  by  his 
master  two  pieces  of  silver  out  of  his  earnings,  he  complained 
of  it  to  Omar  as  an  extortion.  The  Caliph  inquired  mto  his 
condition,  and,  finding  that  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  expert  in 
the  construction  of  windmills,  replied,  that  the  man  who  excelled 
in  such  a  handicraft  could  well  afford  to  pay  two  dirhems  a  day. 
"  Then,"  muttered  Firuz,  "  1*11  construct  a  windmill  for  you 
that  shall  keep  grinding  until  the  day  of  judgment."  Omar 
was  struck  with  his  menacing  air.  "  The  slave  threatens  me," 
said  he,  calmly.  "  If  I  were  disposed  to  punish  any  one  on 
suspicion,  I  should  take  off  his  head."  He  suffered  him,  how- 
ever, to  depart  without  further  notice. 

Three  days  afterwards,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  mosque, 
Firuz  entered  suddenly,  and  stabbed  him  thrice  with  a  dagger. 
The  attendants  rushed  upon  the  assassin.     He  made  furious 
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refttstance)  slew  some,  and  wounded  others,  until  one  of  his 
assailants  threw  his  vest  over  him,  and  seized  him,  upon  which 
he  stabhed  himself  to  i^e  heart,  and  espired.  Religion  may 
ha¥e  had  some  share  in  prompting  this  act  of  violence — perha^ 
revenge  for  the  ruin  brought  upon  his  native  country.  ^  God 
be  thsAked,"  said  Omar,  *^  that  be  by  whose  hand  it  was  ^- 
creed  I  i^uld  fieJl  was  not  a  Moslem  I" 

The  Caliph  gathered  strength  «u$oient  to  fixush  the  prayer 
in  which  he  had  been  interrupted ;  ''for  he  who  deserts  nis 
myers,^  said  he,  ''is  not  in  Islam."  Being  taken  io  Ins 
house,  he  langushed  three  ^ays,  without  hope  of  recovery,  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  nominate  a  successor.  "  I  can- 
not presume  to  do  that,"  said  he,  "  which  the  prcphet  himself 
did  not  do."  Some  suggested  that  he  should  nominate  his  son 
Abdallah.  "Omar's  famfly,"  said  he,  "has  had  enough  in 
Omar,  and  laeeds  no  more."  He  appointed  a  council  of  six 
persons  to  determine  as  to  the  succession  after  his  decease,  afi 
of  whom  he  considered  worthy  of  the  Caliphat,  though  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  choice  would  be  eitlier  Ali  or  Othman. 
"Shouldst  thou  become  Caliph,"  said  he  to  Ali,  "do  not 
favour  thy  relatives  above  all  others,  nor  place  the  Louse  of 
Haschem  on  the  neck  of  all  mankind ;"  and  he  gave  the  same 
caution  to  Othman  in  respect  to  the  family  of  Omeya. 

Calling  for  ink  and  paper,  he  wrote  a  lettdr,  as  his  last  tes- 
tament, to  whosoever  toight  be  his  successor,  full  of  excellent 
counsel  for  the  upright  cnanagement  of  a£Eairs,  and  the  promo- 
ti<Hi  of  the  faith.  He.  charged  his  son  Al>daUah,  ivt  the  most 
earnest  mannei^  as  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  Islamism,  to 
repay  eighteen  thousand  dxrhems  which  he  had  borrowed  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  AU  present  protested  against  this  as 
umreasonable,  since  the  money  had  bden  expended  in  relief  of 
the  poor  'ond  destitute ;  but  Omar  insisted  upon  it  as  his  last 
will.  He  then  sent  to  Ayesha,  and  procured  pennission  of  lier 
to  be  buried  next  to  her  father.  Abu  Beker. 

Ibn  Abbas  and  Ali  now  spoke  to  him  in  words  of  comfoxi, 
setting  forth  the  blessings  of  Islam,  which  had  crowned  lus 
administration,  and  that  he  would  leave  no  one  behind  him  «i^o 
coi^  charge  him  with  injustice.  ^'  Testify  this  for  me,^  said 
he,  earnestly,  "  at  the  day  of  judgment."  They  gave  liim 
their  hands  in  promise ;  but  he  exacted  that  they  should  give 
him  a  written  testtmonia!,  asA  that  it  should  be  buried  with 
him  ha.  ihe  gravB. 
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Having  settled  all  his  worldly  affiiirs,  and  given  directions 
iteot  his  sepulture,  lie  expired,  tilie  seventh  day  after  liis  aseas- 
Bination,  in  the  fflxty-thiid  year  of  his  age,  after  a  triumphant 
reign  of  ten  years  and  six  months. 

His  death  was  raddy  and  hloodily  rev^iged.  Ifiahomet  Ihn 
Abu  Beker,  the  broker  of  Ayeaba,  and  imbued  with  her 
BBSc^ef-maldi^  propensity,  peniaaded  Abdaflah,  the  son  of 
Omar,  that  his  &idier's  murder  ww  the  iwsuH  of  a  conspiracy; 
Firuz  ha-ving  been  instigated  to  the  act  by  his  daughter  Lulu, 
a  Christian  named  Dsdiofeine,  and  Hommxin,  ^be  once  haughty 
and  magmfioent  Satrap  of  susiana.  In  the  transport  of  his 
cage,  and  instigated  by  the  old  Arab  principle  of  Uood  revenge, 
Abdailah  idew  all  three  of  tiie  accused;  without  reflecting  on  the 
improbability  of  Hormua&n,  at  least,  being  accessory  to  lhe 
murder;  bemg,  since  his  coavernen,  in  dose  fnenddnp  wit^the 
late  Cahpk;  and  his  adviser,  on  suiny  occaEOons,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Persian  war. 

The  whole  history  of  Omar  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  powers  of  zoind,  inflexible  integrity,  and  ri^d  justice.  He 
was,  more  than  any  one  else,  ^e  foundar  of  the  Islam  eonpire; 
oonfinDoang  and  carrying  out  the  inspirations  of  the  propiiet ; 
aiding  Abu  Beker  with  his  counsels  during  his  brief  Caiiphat ; 
aad  establfflhing  wise  regidations  for  the  strict  administration  of 
the  laws  throughout  the  rapidly^-extending  bounds  of  the  Moslem 
concpMBts.  TiiB  rigid  hand  which  he  kept  upon  his  most 
popuiar  generals  in  the  midst  of  t^eir  armies,  and  in  the  most 
distant  scenes  i!>ftheb  triumphs,  give  signal  evidence  of  his  ex- 
traordinary capacity  to  rule.-  In  the  shnplioity  of  his  habits, 
and  his  caotesoapt  wt  aM  pomp  and  luxury,  he  -emulated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prophet  and  Aba  Beker.  He  endeavoured  inces- 
soD^y  to  impress  the  iserit  and  pcdicr  of  ihe  same  in  his  letters 
to  his  gisnerals.  ^'  Beware,"  he  would  say,  ^^  of  Persian  luxury 
botii  in  food  and  raiment.  Keep  to  the  simple  habits  of  your 
couatiy,  and  Afiah  will  contimie  you  victorious;  depart  from 
tbeao,  and  he  will  xeverse  your  fortmies."  It  was  his  strong  con- 
viction of  the  tndh  of  this  polity,  wbioh  made  him  so  severe  in 
pnniriiing  :aii  ostentatvMO  style  and  luxurious  indulgence  in  his 
officers. 

Same  of  his  evdinances  do  credit  to  Ins  heart  as  well  as  his 
head.  He  forbade  that  any  female  captive  who  had  borne  a 
o3Bld  dwuld  'be  sold  as  a  slave.  In  his  weekly  distributious  of 
the  surplus  money  of  his  treasury,  he  proportioned  them  to  the 

l2 
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wants,  not  the  merits  of  the  applicants.  ''God,''  said  he,  ''has 
bestowed  the  good  things  of  this  world  tp  relieve  our  necessities, 
not  to  reward  our  virtues:  those  will  be  rewarded  in  another 
world." 

One  of  the  early  measures  of  his  reign  was  the  assigning 
pensions  to  the  most  faithful  companions  of  the  prophet,  and 
those  who  had  signalised  themselves  in  the  early  service  of  the 
faith.  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  had  a  yearly  pension  of 
200,000  dirhems ;  others  of  his  relatives  in  graduated  propor- 
tions; those  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Beder 
5000  dirhems;  pensions  of  less  amount  to  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  Each  of  the 
prophet's  wives  was  allowed  ten  thousand  dirhems  yearly,  and 
Ayesha  twelve  thousand.  Hasan  and  Hosein,  the  sons  of  Ali 
and  grandsons  of  the  prophet,  had  each  a  pension  of  five  thousand 
dirhems.  On  any  one  who  found  fault  with  these  disbursements 
out  of  the  public  wealth,  Omar  invoked  the  curse  of  Allah. 

He  was  the  first  to  establish  a  chamber  of  accounts  or  ex- 
chequer; the  first  to  date  events  from  the  Hegira  or  flight  of 
the  prophet;  and  the  first  to  introduce  a  coinage  into  the  Moslem 
dominions;  stamping  the  coins  with  the  name  of  the  reigning 
Caliph,  and  the  words,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God." 

During  his  reign,  we  are  told,  there  were  thirty-six  thousand 
towns,  castles,  and  strongholds  taken;  but  he  was  not  a  waste- 
ful conqueror.  He  founded  new  cities;  established  important 
marts;  built  innumerable  mosques,  and  linked  the  newly  acquired 
provinces  into  one  vast  empire  by  his  iron  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
As  has  well  been  observed,  "nis.  Caliphat,  crowned  with  the 
glories  of  its  triple  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  deserves 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  heroic  age  of  Saracen  history.  The 
gigantic  foundations  of  the  Saracenic  power  were  penected  in 
the  short  space  of  less  than  ten  years.'*  Let  it  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  this  great  conqueror,  this  great  legislator,  this 
magnanimous  sovereign,  was  originally  a  rude  half-instructed 
Arab  of  Mecca.  Well  may  we  say  in  regard  to  the  early 
champions  of  Islam,  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days." 

A^r  the  death  of  Omar,  the  six  person^  met  together  whom 
he  had  named  as  a  council  to  elect  his  successor.  They  were 
Ali,  Othman,  Telha,  Ibn  Obeid'allah  (Mahomet's  son-in-law), 
Zobeir,  Abda'lrahman  Ibn  Aw^  and  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakkas. 
They  had  all  been  personally  intimate  with  Mahomet,  and  were 
therefore  styled  the  companions. 
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Affc^r  much  discussion  and  repeated  meetings  the  Cahphat 
was  offered  to  Ali,  on  conctition  that  he  would  promise  to  govern 
according  to  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
regulations  established  by  the  two  seniors  or  elders;  meaning  the 
two  preceding  Caliphs  Abu  Beker  and  Omar. 

Ali  replied,  that  he  would  govern  according  to  the  Koran  and 
the  authentic  traditions ;  but  would,  in  all  other  respects,  act 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  without  reference  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  seniors.  This  reply  not  being  satisfactory  to  the 
council,  they  made  the  same  proposal  to  Othman  Ibn  Affan,  who 
assented  to  ali  the  conditions,  and  was  immediately  elected,  and. 
installed  three  days  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  He  was 
seventy  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  election.  He  was  tall 
and  swarthy,  and  his  long  grey  beard  was  tinged  with  henna. 
He  was  strict  in  his  religious  duties  ;  fiasting,  meditating,  and 
studying  the  Koran;  not  so  simple  in  his  habits  as  his  prede- 
cessors, but  prone  to  expense  and  lavish  of  his  riches.  His 
bountiful  spirit,  however,  was  evinced  at  times  in  a  way  that 
gained  him  much  popularity.  In  a  time  of  famine  he  had 
supplied  the  poor  of  Medina  with  com.  He  had  purchased  at 
great  cost  the  ground  about  the  mosque  of  Medina,  tagive  room 
for  houses  for  the  prophet's  wives.  He  had  contributed  six 
hundred  and  fifty  camels  and  fifty  horses  for  the  campaign  against 
Tabuc. 

He  derived  much  respect  among  zealous  Moslems  for  having^ 
married  two  of  the  prophet's  daughters,  and  for  having  been  in 
both  of  the  Hegiras,  or  flights ;  the  first  into  Abyssinia,  the 
second,  the  memorable  flight  to  Medina.  Mahomet  used  to 
say  of  him,  *'  Each  thing  has  its  mate,  and  each  man  his  asso- 
ciate :  my  associate  in  paradise  is  Othman." 

Scarcely  was  the  new  Caliph  installed  in  office,  when  the 
retaliatory  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law  was  invoked  upon 
Obeid'allah,  the  son  of  Omar,  for  the  deaths  so  rashly  inflicted . 
on  those  whom  he  had  suspected  of  instigating  his  father's 
assassination.  Othman  was  perplexed  between  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  the  odium  of  following  the  murder  of  the  father  by  the 
execution  of  the  son.  He  was  kindly  relieved  from  his  per- 
plexity by  the  suggestion,  that  as  the  act  of  Obeid'allah  took 
place  in  the  interregnum  between  the  Caliphats  of  Omar  and 
Othman,  it  did  not  come  imder  the  cognizance  of  either. 
Othman  gladly  availed  himself .  of  the  quibble ;  Obeid'allah 
escaped  unpunished,  and  the  sacrifice  of  die  once  magnificent 
Hormuzlbi  and  his  feUow-victims  remained  unavenged. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  proud  enoquni  o£  tbe  Khosrus^  had  received  ks  deajfcbrbknf 
during  die  idgYsoiu  Cal^hat  of  Omar  ;  what  ffigna  of  1]&  it  jet 
gave  were  but  its  dykig  ataraggiB&  The  Moslems^  kd  by  aJbJn 
generals^  punned  meir  conquests  in  diffeient  directions^  Some^ 
taming  t&  the  west,  urged  their  triuiBpha«t  waj  through  a&cient 
Ajsayma;  crossed  ^e  Tigris  bjr  tioe  bridge  of  Mosud^  paaang 
the  min^  of  mighty  Nineveh  as  unheedingly  as  tbey  had  passed 
liioee  of  Babylon ;  completed  the  aid>jugatbn  of  Mosopotamiay 
and  {Abated  their  atemdards  beside  those  of  their  brei^uren  -wha 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Syna. 

Others  directed  their  course  into  the  southern  and  eastern; 
provisftes^  followiiig  the  retreating  ^teps  of  Yezdegird.  A  fiat 
issued  by  the-  hrte  Cahph  Omar  had  sealed  the  doom  of  that 
unhappy  mananh.  '^  Pursue  the  fugitive  king  wherever  he 
may  go^  until  you  have  driven  him  from  the  fei^e  of  the  earth!" 

Yezdegird,  after  abairdiming  Bei^  had  led  a  wandering  life, 
shifting  from  dty  to  dty  and  province  to  province,  stSl  %dng 
at  the  approach  of  danger.  At  one  time  we  hear  of  him  in. 
the  splendid  (aty  of  Ispahaa;  next  among  the  mountains  of 
Farsistan,  the  original  Persia^  the  cradle  of  the  eonquNxnrs  o£ 
Asia ;  and  it  is  another  of  the  lessons  furnished  by  histcury,  to> 
see  the  last  of  the  EJiosrus  a  fugitive  among  those  mountaiiur 
whence,  in  foregone  timies,  C  jrua  had  led  his  hardy  but  frugal 
and  rugged  bands  to  win,  by  fbiDce  of  arraf ,  that  vast  ^npire 
which  was  now  faUing  to  ruin  through  its  effeminate  degeneracy. 

For  a  time  the  unhappy  monarch  halted  in  Istakar,  the  pride 
of  Persia,  where  the  tottering  remains  of  Peosepolis^  and  its 
hall  of  a  thousand  columns,  speak  of  the  anoieut  glories  of  the 
Persian  kings.  Here  Yezdegird  had  been  fo9t^*ed  and  concealed 
daring  lus  youthful  days,  and  here  he  came  near  being  taken 
among  the  relics  of  Penaan  magnificence. 

From  Farsistan  he  was  driven  to  Kerman,  the  ancieiot  Car- 
mania;  thence  into  Koraasan;  ia  the  northem  part  of  "dbieh 
vast  province  he  took  breath  at  the  city  of  Merv,  or  Merou,  en 
the  remote  boundary  of  £actriana.  In  all  hi^  wanderings  he 
was  encumbered  by  the  shattered  pageant  oi  an  Oriental  courts 
a.  worthless  throng  which  had  fied  with  him  from  Madayn,  and 
which  he  had  no  means  of  supporting.  At  M«rv  he  had  fcur 
thousand  p^sons  in  his  train  ;^  ail  minions  of  the  palace,  us^ess 
hangers-on,  porters,  grooms,  and  slaves;  together  with  hia 
wives  and  concubines,  and  their  female  attesadants. 
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in  this?  remote  ]ialtiiig*place  he  deroted!  linself  to  Imtlding 
a  ire-^teniple;  in  ihe  mean  time  ke  wrote  lettera  to  sueh  of  the 
ckieflr  and  pnmncea  as  were  yet  mcOTLqiiered,  eT^orting  his 
govemorfr  md  geB.eral&  to  defend,  pieee  by  piece^  the  fragments 
oi  empire-  which  he  had  deserted. 

The  city  of  Ispahim,  one  of  the  biigbtest  jewels  of  his 
down,  waa  well  ganisoned  by  wrecks  of  the  army  ef  Neh4- 
mud,  and  migikt  have  made  Ivave-  resistanee ;  hut  its  governor. 
Kadeskaa^  staked  the  fortunes  of  the  pliace  upoai  a  single  combat 
with  ^e  Mocdens  commands  who  had  invested  it,  and  capitu- 
Iftted  at  the  first  ^ock  of  lances;  probably  through  some 
tvaitorous^  arrangement. 

I^ahan  ha»  never  recovered  horn  that  blow.  Modem  tra- 
issfiers  speak  of  its  deserted  streets,  its  abandoned  palaces,  its 
silent  bazaars.  ^^  I  have  ridden  for  miles  amons^  its  ruins,"  says 
OK,  « without  meeting  any  Uving  cr«.*are,  <^ptmg,  ^hS 
a  jackal  peeping  over  a  wall,  or  a  fox  running  into  his  hole. 
Now  and  then  an  inhabited  heuse  was  to  be  seen,  the  owner  of 
wiiich  might  be  assimilated  to  Job's  forlorn  man  dwefling  in 
desolate  citie%  and  in  houses  which  no  man  inhabiteth,  which 
are  rea<^  to  beoome  heaps." 

Istakar  made  a  nobler  defence.  Hie  national;  pride  of  the 
Persians  was  too  much  connected  witihi  this  city,  once  their 
boasl^  to  lei  it  fedl  without  a  stn^gle.  There  was  another 
gathering  of  troops  from  various  parts ;  one  hundred  and 
tsMnity  iJiouflond  are  said  to  have  imited  under  the  standard  of 
Shah-W  Ae  patriotic  govmar.  It  wa*  aU  in  vain.  The 
Persiaais  wero  again  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle-;  Shah-reg  was 
slab,  and  Istakar,  the  ancient  P^rsepoKa^  once  almost  the 
mistress  of  the  Eastern  world,  wai»  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Arabian  €aliphi 

The  course  of  Modem  conGpest  now  turned:  into  the  vast 
province  of  Khorassan  ^  subdued  one  part  of  it  after  another, 
aad  a^roadied  the  remote  region  where  Yezdegird  had  taken 
refuge.  Dxiven  to  tile  boundaries  of  his  dominions,  the  Aigitive 
monareh  crossed  the  Oocos  (the  a&eient  Gihon)  and  the  sandy 
deserts  beyond,  and  threw  himself  among  the  shepherd  hordes 
of  Seythiab  His  wanderings  are  said  to  haive  extended  to  the 
borders  of  Tshin.  or  Cl»Ba,  from  the  emperor  of  which  he 
soiffiht  assistance. 

^Mcurity  hongs  over  this  pert  of  his  story :  it  is  affirmed 
tfant  he  sucoeedfid  in  obtaining  aid  horn  the  great  Khan  of  the 
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Tartars,  and,  recrossing  the  Gihon,  was  joined  by  the  troops 
o£  Balkh  or  Bactna,  which  province  was  still  unsubdued  and 
loyaL  With  these  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  his 
unrelenting  pursuers.  A  slight  reverse,  or  some  secret  treachery, 
put  an  end  to  the  adhesion  of  his  barbarian  ally.  The  Tartar 
chief  returned  with  his  troops  to  Tmrkestan. 

Yezdegird's  own  nobles,  tired  of  following  his  desperate  for- 
tunes, now  conspired  to  betray  him  and  his  treasures  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moslems,  as  a  price  for  their  own  safety*  He 
was  at  that  time  at  Merv,  or  Merou,  on  the  Oxus,  called  Merou 
al  Eoud,  or  "  Merou  of  the  River,"  to  disting^sh  it  from  Merou 
in  Khorassan.  Discovering  the  intended  treachery  of  his  nobles^ 
and  of  the  governor  of  the  place,  he  caused  his  slaves  to  let 
him  down  with  cords  from  a  window  of  his  palace,  and  fled^ 
alone  and  on  foot,  under  cover  of  the  night.  At  the  break  of 
day  he  found  l^imself  near  a  mill,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  > 
only  eight*  miles  from  the  city,  and  offered  the  miller  his  ring 
and  bracelets,  enriched  with  gems,  if  he  would  ferry  him  across 
the  stream.  The  boor,  who  knew  nothing  of  jewels,  demanded 
four  silver  oboli,  or  drachms,  the  amount  of  a  day's  earnings, 
as  a  compensation  for  leaving  his  work.  While  they  were 
debating,  a  party  of  horsemen,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
king,  came  up  and  clove  him  with  their  scimetars.  Another 
account  states  that,  exhausted  and  fiEktig^ed  with  the  weight  of 
his  embroidered  garments,  he  sought  rest  and  concealment  in 
the  null,  and  that  the  miller  spread  a  mat,  on  which  he  laid 
down  and  slept.  His  rich  attire,  however,  his  belt  of  gold 
studded  with  jewels,  his  rings  and  bracelets,  excited  the  avarice 
of  the  miller,  who  slew  him  with  an  axe  while  he  slept,  and, 
having  stripped  the  body,  threw  it  into  the  water.  Li  the 
morning  several  horsemen,  in  search  of  him,  arrived  at  the 
mill,  where  discoveiing,  by  his  clothes  and  jewels,  that  he  had 
been  murdered,  they  put  the  miller  to  death. 

This  miserable  catastrophe  to  a  miserable  career  is  said  to 
have  occurred  on  the  23rd  of  August,  in  the  year  651  of  the 
Christian  era.  Yezdegird  was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age ;  having  reigned  nine  years  previous  to  the  battle  of  Ne- 
h4vend,  and  since  that  event  having  been  ten  years  a  fugitive. 
History  lays  no  crimes  to  his  charge,  yet  his  hard  fortunes 
and  untimely  end  have  failed  to  awaken  uie  usual  interest  and 
sympathy.  He  had  been  schooled  in  adversity  from  his  early 
youui,  yet  he  failed  to  profit  by  it.     Canying  about  with  him 
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the  wretched  relics  of  an  effeminate  court,  he  sought  only  his 
personal  safety,  and  wanted  the  courage  and  magnanimity  to 
throw  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  battle  for  hif 
crown  and  country  Hke  a  great  sovereign  and  a  patriot  prince. 

Empires,  however,  like  all  other  thmgs,  have  their  allotted 
time,  and  die,  if  not  by  violence,  at  lengfli  of  imbecility  and  old 
age.  That  of  Persia  had  long  since  lost  its  stamina,  and  the 
energy  of  a  Cyrus  would  have  been  unable  to  infuse  new  life 
into  its  gigantic  but  palsied  limbs.  At  the  death  of  Yezdegird 
it  fell  imder  the  undisputed  sway  of  the  Caliphs,  and  became 
little  better  than  a  subject  province.* 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
/^In  the  conquests  of  Syria,  Persia^  and  Egypt,"  says  a 
modem  writer,  ''the  fresh  and  vigorous  enthusiasm  of  the 
personal  companions  and  proselytes  of  Mahomet  was  exercised 
and  expended,  and  the  generation  of  warriors  whose  simple 
fanaticism  had  been  inflamed  by  the  preaching  of  the  pseudo 
prophet,  was  in  a  great  measure  consumed  in  the  sanguinary  and 
perpetual  toils  of  ten  arduous  campaigns." 

We  shall  now  see  the  effect  of  those  conquests  on  the  national 
character  and  habits ;  the  avidity  of  place  and  power  and  wealth, 
superseding  religious  enthusiasm ;  and  the  enervating  luxury 
and  soft  voluptuousness  of  Syria  and  Persia  sapping  the  rude 
but  masculine  simphcity  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Above  all,  the 
fflngle-mindedness  of  Mahomet  and  his  two  immediate  successors 
is  at  an  end.  Other  objects  beside  the  mere  advancement  of 
Islamism  distract  the  attention  of  its  leading  professors ;  and  the 
struggle  for  worldly  wealth  and  worldly  sway,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  private  ends,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  particular 
tribes  and  families,  destroy  the  unity  of  the  empire,'  and  beset 
the  Caliphat  with  intrigue,  treason,  and  bloodshed. 

It  was  a  great  matter  of  reproach  against  the  Caliph  Othman 
that  he  was  injudicious  in  ^s  appointments,  and  had  an  inve- 

*  According  to  popular  traditions  in  Persia,  Yezdegird,  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings,  took  refuge  for  a  time  in  the  castle  of  Fahender, 
near  Schiraz,  and  buried  the  crown  jewels  and  treasures  of  Noshirwan 
in  a  deep  pit,  or  well,  under  the  castle,  where  they  still  remain  guarded 
hy  a  talisman,  so  that  they  cannot  be  found  or  drawn  forUi.  Others  say 
that  he  had  them  removed  and  deposited  in  trust  with  the  Ehacan,  or 
emperor  of  Chin  or  Tartary.  After  the  extinction  of  the  royal  Persian 
dynasty,  those  treasures  and  the  crown  remained  in  Chin. — Sir  William 
Ousde^s  Travels  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34. 
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terate  propensity  to  consult  the  mterests  of  his  nhAwe  9mi 
&fends  before  thkt  of  the  pabHc.  One  of  his  greateat  enois  kk 
this  respect  was  the  removal  of  Amra  Iba  Al  Aasi'  &ena>  tdte- 
goremment  of  E^rpt,  and  the  appointmeiit  of  h»  own«  fo6t»> 
brother  Abdallah  Xbn  Saad  in  his  j^ace.  This  wa&  ^b»  ssaie 
Abdallah  who,  in  acting  as  ainaiiaen«s  to  Mahomel^  an«l  wriitng 
down  his  reyelations,  had  niterpdlated  paatiages  of  his  ow% 
sometimes  of  a  lu<£croiis  natare.  For  this^  and  ^r  has  mpoBiasf, 
he  had  been  pardoned  hy  Mahomet  at^  Ae  soIicitaAioii  of  CHn- 
man,  and  had  ever  since>  acted,  with  appavsRi  zei^' ;  hie  inteiwl 
coinciding  with  his  duty. 

He  was  of  a  courageous  spirit,  and  one  of  the  most  expert 
horsemen  of  Arabia  ;  but  what  might  have  fitted  him  to  com- 
mand a  horde  of  the  desert,  was  insufficient  tor  the  g9f«mment 
of  a  conqueied  province.  H^  was  new  and  inexpeinneed  m  his. 
present  situation ;  whereas  Amm  had  distingsijied  hims^  as  & 
legislator  as  weQ  as  a  conqueror;  and  had*  already  wen  iAia  afibe^ 
tbns  of  the  Egyptians  by  his  attention  to-  their  intMests^  atBdhis 
respect  for  their  customs  and  habitudes.  His  dismission  wm^ 
therefore,  resented  by  the  people,  and  a  disposition  wa»  mani-^ 
fested  to  revolt  against  the  new  governor. 

The  Emperor  Constantine,  who  had  succeeded  to-  hi?  fadiw 
Heraclius,  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  these  eircimistaiiees. 
A  fleet  and  army  were  sent  against  Alesasidria  uncfep  a  prefsct 
named  ManudL  The  (xreeks  in  the  city^  secretly  co-operated' 
with  him,  and  the  metropolis  was,  partly  by  force  of  amu^ 
partly  by  treac^ry,  recaptured  by  the  inperkfists  wi<^bcMitmiick 
bloodshed. 

CVthman,  made  painfully  sen^Ue  of  the  erfOP  he  had  oon^ 
mitted,  hastened  to  revoke  the  aj^iointmentof  his  foster-brol^Bnrj 
and  reinstated  Amiu  in  the  command  in>  Egypt.  That  able 
general  went  instantly  against  Alexandria  witli  aft  amiy^  ^ 
which  were  many  Copts,  irreconcilable  enennes  of  the  Groeks. 
Among  these  was  the  traitor  Makawkas,  who^  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  his  influence  among  its  inhabitants, 
was  able  to  procure  abundant  supplies  £br  the  army. 

The  Greek  gamson  d^ended  the  eity  bravidy  agod  oheiaiiabdi^* 
Amru,  enraged  at  having  thus  again  to  lay  »ege  t»  a  place 
which  he  had  twice  already  taken,  swore,  by  AHal»,  tiiat  if  he 
should  master  it  a  third  time,  he  would  render  it  as  easj  of 
aecess  as  a  brothel.  He  kept  his  word,  for  when  ha  took  th» 
city  he  threw  down  the  walls  and  demolished  all  the  forti^ksa- 
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MoBft  He  w»  mevotful,  how«Yer,  to  the  inhaiiitaBtSy  and 
decked  tite  fuiy  of  ilw  Ssracens,  who  weie  shnighteting  aH 
tbey  met.  A  mosque  wa»  afterwards  «?ected  on  the  spot  at 
which  he  stimd  the  eamage,  caUed  the  Mosque  o^  Mercy. 
Manae],  the  Graek  general,  found  it  expedient  to  embark  with 
all  speed  with  sudi  of  his  troops  as  he  could  save  and  make  sail 
fiir  Constantinople, 

Soaive,  hower^  had  Amru  quelled  erery  insurrection,  and 
secured  the  Moslem  domination  in  Egypt^  when  he  was  again 
^splaced  frcnai  the  government^  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad  iqp- 
pointed  a  second  time  in  his  stead. 

AhdaUah  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  loss  of  Alexandria^ 
which  had  heea  ascribed  to  his  meapacity.  He  was  emuk>ue^ 
too,  of  tilie  renown  of  Amru,  and  felt  me  neoesnty  of  vindicating 
ld»  claims  ta  eomaaaiid  by  some  brilliant  achievement.  The 
Berth  of  Africa  presented  a  new  field  ^h*  Moslem  enterprise. 
We  aUude  to  that  vast  tract  extending  west  from  the  desert  of 
Libya  or  fiarca,  to  Cape  Non,  embracing  more  than  two  thoo- 
SBiid  miles  of  sesrcoas^  comprehending^  the  anaent  divisions  of 
JMhraadca^  Cjrenaica^  Cart^Age^  Numidi%  and  Maufitaaia;  or, 
according  to  modem  geographical  deengnations,  Barca,  Tripoli 
Tunis,  Algief%  and  Moreeee. 

A  few  wor^  rsi^ecting  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  thi^once 
powerftd  region  may  not  be  inappropriatei  The  original  inha^ 
bitaats  are  supposed  to-  have  come  at  a  remote  time  from  Asia 
•—or,  rather,  it  is  said  that  an  influx  of  Arabs  dreve  the  ori^nal 
inhabitants  from  the  sea-eoast  to  the  moimtains  and  the  borders 
of  the  interior  desert,  and  continued  their  nomade  and'  pastoral 
life  along  the  sbxatea  of  the  Mediterranean*  About  nine  hun- 
dred years  bef(»«  the  Christian  era^  the-  Pheeuicians  of  Tyre 
founded  colonies  along  the  coast ;  of  these,  Carthage  was.  the 
greatest  £y  degrees  it  extended  its  inflnenee  aloi^  die-  Afriean 
shores,  and  the  opporite  coast  of  Spain,  and  rose  in  prosperity 
and  power  until  it  became  a  rival  republic  to  Rome.  On  the 
wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  it  is  needless  to  dikte* 
They  ended  in  the  downfeU  of  the  Cartibaginion  republic,  and 
tlie  domination  of  R<»ne  over  Northern  Africa^ 

This  domination  continued  for  about  feuv  centuries,  unt3 
the  Roman  prefect  fionifacius  invited  over  the  Vandals  from 
Spaon,  to  assist  him  in  a  feud  with  a  political  rival.  The  invi- 
taidoo  proved  fatal  to  Roman  ascendancy.  The  Yandal%  aided 
by  the  Moors  and  Berbers,  and  by  numerous  Christian  secta- 
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rians  recentlv  expelled  from  the  Catholic  Ghurdb,  aspired  to 
gam  possession  of  the  comitry,  and  succeeded.  Genseric,  the 
Vandal  general,  captm^  and  pillaged  Carthage,  and,  having 
suhjugated  Northern  Africa,  built  a  navy,  invaded  Italy,  and 
sacked  Rome.  The  domination  of  the  Vandals  by  sea  and 
land  lasted  above  half  a  century.  In  633  and  534,  Africa  was 
regained  by  Bel^arius  for  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Vandals 
were  driven  out  of  the  land.  After  the  departure  of  Belisarius, 
the  Moors  rebelled,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  the  do- 
minion, but  were  as  often  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Ro- 
man sway  was  once  more  established. 

All  these  wars  and  changes  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
African  provinces.  The  Vandals  had  long  disappeared,  many 
of  the  Moorish  families  had  been  extirpated,  the  wealthy  inha- 
bitants had  fled  to  Sicily  and  Constantinople^  and  a  stranger 
might  wander  whole  days  over  regions  once  covered  with  towns 
and  cities,  and  teeming  with  population,  without  meeting  a 
human  being. 

For  near  a  century  the  coimtry  remained  sunk  in  apathy  and 
inaction,  until  now  it  was  to  be  roused  from  its  torpor  by  the 
all-pervading  armies  of  Islam. 

Soon  after  the  reappointment  of  Abdallah  to  the  government 
of  Egypt,  he  set  out  upon  the  conquest  of  this  country,  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  Arabs.  After  crossing  the  western 
boundary  of  Egypt,  he  had  to  traverse  the  desert  of  Libya;  but 
his  army  was  provided  with  camels  accustomed  to  the  sandy 
wastes  of  Arabia,  and,  after  a  toilsome  march,  he  encamped 
before  the  walls  of  Tripoli,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  dties  of  the  Barbary  coast.  The  place 
was  well  fortified,  and  made  good  resistance.  A  body  of  Greek 
troops,  which  were  sent  to  reinforce  it,  were  surprised  by  the 
besiegers  on  the  sea-coast,  and  dispersed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  Roman  prefect  Gregorius  having  assembled  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  a  great  proportion  of 
whom  were  the  hastily-levied  and  undisciplined  tribes  of  Bar- 
bary, advanced  to  defend  his  province.  He  was  accompanied 
by  an  Amazonian  daughter  of  wonderful  beauty,  who  had 
been  taught  to  manage  the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow  and  wield 
the  scimetar,  and  who  was  always  at  her  father^s  side  in  battle. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  of  this  army,  Abdallah  suspended 
the  siege,  and  advanced  to  meet  it.  A  brief  parley  took  place 
between  the  hostile  commanders.    Abdallah  proposed  the  usual 
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altematiyes — ^profession  of  Islamism,  or  payment  of  tribute. 
Both  were  indignantly  rejected.  The  armies  engaged  before 
the  walls  of  Tripoli  Abdallah,  whose  fame  was  staked  on  this 
enterprise,  stimulated  his  troops  by  word  and  example,  and 
charged  the  enemy  repeatedly,  at  uie  head  of  his  squadrons. 
Wherever  he  pressed,  the  fortune  of  the  day  would  incline  in 
favour  of  the  Moslems ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Gregorius 
fought  with  desperate  bravery,  as  the  fate  of  the  province 
depended  on  this  conflict;  and  wherever  he  appeared  his 
daughter  was  at  his  side,  dazzling  all  eyes  by  the  splendour  of 
her  armour  and  the  heroism  of  her  achievements.  The  contest 
was  long,  arduous,  and  imcertain.  It  was  not  one  drawn 
battle,  but  a  succession  of  conflicts,  extending  through  several 
days,  beginning  at  early  dawn,  but  ceasing  toward  noon,  when 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun  obliged  both  armies  to  desist, 
and  seek  the  shade  of  their  tents. 

The  prefect  Gregorius  was  exasperated  at  being  in  a  manner 
held  at  bay  by  an  inferior  force,  which  he  had  expected  to 
crush  by  the  superiority  of  numbers.  Seeing  that  Abdallah 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  his  army,  he  proclaimed  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  the  warrior  who  should  bring  him  his  head. 

The  excitement  caused  among  the  Grecian  youth  by  this 
tempting  prize  made  the  officers  of  Abdallah  tremble  for  his 
safety.  They  represented  to  him  the  importance  of  his  life  to 
the  army  and  the  general  cause,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  field  of  battle.  His  absence,  however,  pro- 
duced an  immediate  change,  and  the  valour  of  his  troops,  hi- 
therto stimulated  by  his  presence,  began  to  languish. 

Zobeir,  a  noble  Arab,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  arrived  at  the 
field  of  battle  with  a  small  reinforcement,*  in  the  heat  of  one  of 
the  engagements.  He  foimd  the  troops  fighting  to  a  disad- 
vantage, and  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  general.  Being  told 
that  he  was  in  his  tent,  he  hastened  thither,  and  reproached 
him  with  his  inactivity.  Abdallah  blushed,  but  explained  the 
reason  of  his  remaining  passive.  "  Retort  on  the  infidel  com- 
mander his  perfidious  bribe,"  cried  Zobeir;  ^'proclaim  that  his 
daughter  as  a  captive,  and  one  himdred  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
shall  be  the  reward  of  the  Moslem  who  brings  his  head."  The 
advice  was  adopted,  as  well  as  the  following  stratagem  sug- 
gested by  Zobeir.  On  the  next  morning,  Abdallah  sent  forth 
only  sumcient  force  to  keep  up  a  defensive  fight ;  but  when 
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the  sun  had  reached  its  noontide  faeigiit,  and  the  panting  tiNM»ps 
retired  as  usual  to  their  tents,  Abdallah  and  Zobeir  saUrad  feock 
at  tlie  head  of  the  reserve,  and  okarged  furiously  among  ihe 
fiunting  Greeks.  Zoheir  siii^led  out  the  prefect^  and  slew  kim, 
after  a  well-contested  fight.  His  daughter  pressed  forwazd  to 
avenge  hb  death,  hut  was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner.  The 
Crrecian  army  was  completely  routed,  and  fied  to  4he  opulent 
town  of  Sa&tida,  vv^h  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Mofidems. 

The  battle  was  over,  Gregorins  had  £EJlen,  kut  no  one  oame 
liarward  to  claim  the  reward  set  upon  his  head.  His  oa^ve 
daughter,  however,  on  beholding  Zobeir,  broke  forth  into  teas 
and  exclamations,  and  thus  revealed  the  modeet  victor.  Zobeir 
refused  to  accept  the  maiden  or  the  gold.  He  iought,  ke  said, 
for  the  faith,  not  for  earthly  objects,  and  looked  for  his  lewaad 
in  paradise.  In  honour  of  his  achievements,  he  was  sent  wkk 
tidmgs  of  this  victory  to  the  Cali|^;  but  when  he  announced 
it,  in  the  great  mosque  at  Medina,  in  presence  of  the  assemlded 
people,  he  made  no  mention  o£  his  own  s^vices.  His  modeaiy 
enhanced  his  merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  his  name  was 
placed  by  the  Moslems  beside  those  of  Khaled  and  Amra. 

Abdafiah  found  his  forces  too  much  reduced  and  enfeebled 
by  battle  and  disease  to  enable  him  to  maintain  possession  of 
the  country  he  had  snibdued ;  and,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen 
months,  he  led  back  ins  victorious  but  diminished  army  into 
Egypt,  encumbered  with  captives  and  laden  with  booty. 

He  afterwards,  by  the  Caliphs  command,  assembled  an 
army  in  the  Thebaid  or  Upper  £^yp^  and  dienoe  made  nu- 
merous successful  excursions  into  Nubia,  the  Christian  kii^  of 
which  was  reduced  to  make  a  hiimi1mi:iTi^  treaify,  by  ^ick  ke 
bound  himself  to  send  annuaUy  to  tiie  Modem  commander  in 
Egypt  a  great  number  of  Nubian  or  Eithiopian  slaves  by  way 
of  tnbute. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Among  the  disiinguisked  Moslems  who  held  oommand  of 
the  distant  provinces  during  the  Caliphat  of  Othmai^  wae  Mosr 

rlbn  ^u  Sofian.  As  kis  name  denotes,  he  was  ike  son  of 
Sofian,  the  early  foe  and  subsequaat  proselyte  of  Mahomet 
On  his  &ther's  death  he  had  become  chief  of  the  tribe  «f  £a- 
reisk,  and  kead  of  the  fatfnily  of  Omeya  or  Ommiah.  The 
late  Caliph  Omar,  about  four  years  before  his  death,  liad  af- 
pointed  kim  «mir  or  governor  of  Syria,  and  he  was  continued 
in  that  office  by  Othman.     He  was  between  thirty  fad  fot^ 
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years  of  age,  enterpnsing,  courageous,  of  quick  sagacity,  'ex- 
tended yiews,  and  lof^y  aims,  tiawg  the  maritinie  coast  and 
ancient  ports  of  Syria  under  his  command,  he  aspired  to  extend 
&e  triumphs  of  lihe  Moslem  arms  hy  sea  as  well  as  land.  He 
had  repeatedly  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  permission 
horn  Omar  to  make  a  nami  expe^tion,  that  Caliph  being 
always  apprehensive  of  the  too  wide  and  rapid  extension  of  ihe 
enterprises  of  Hs  funerals.  Under  Othman  he  wam  more 
suooessfu],  and  In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira  was 
permitted  to  fit  out  a  Beet,  with  tv4ugIi  lie  launched  forth  xm.  the 
oea  of  Tarslnsh,  or  the  Phoenician  Sea,  by  both  which  names 
liie  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  des^gxiated  in 
ancient'  times. 

His  &st  enterprise  was  against  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which 
was  stiU  held  in  allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
The  Christian  garrison  was  weak,  and  the  inhabitants  of  ^e 
island  soon  submitted  to  pay  taibute  to  the  Caliph. 

His  next  enterprise  was  against  the  island  of  Aradus,  whepe 
he  landed  his  troops  and  besieged  the  city  or  fortress;  battering 
it  with  military  engines.  'The  inhabitaoits  made  vigorous  re* 
sistance,  repelled  him  from  the  island,  and  it  was  only  after  he 
had  come  a  second  time,  with  superior  force,  that  he  was  able 
to  subdue  it.  He  then  expelled  the  natives,  demolished  the 
forfifications,  and  set  fire  to  thfi  cily. 

His  most  brilliant  achievement,  however,  was  a  battle  with  a 
large  fleet,  in  which  the  emperor  was  cruising  in  the  Pheem- 
cian  Sea.  It  was  called  in  Arab  history  the  Battle  of  Masts, 
from  the  forest  of  masts  in  the  imperial  fleet.  The  Cha^tians 
went  iirto  actioa  singing  psdms  «id  devating  the  oix«s  ;  <ihe 
Bfoslems  repeating  texts  of  the  Koran,  shouting  ^^  Allali  Ach- 
bar !"  and  waving^  lihe  standard  of  Islam.  The  battle  was 
severe;  tte  imperial  fleet  dispersed,  and  the  emperor  escaped 
by  dint  of  sails  and  oars. 

Moawyah  now  swept  the  seas  victoriously,  made  landings 
on  Crete  and  Malta,  captured  tlie  island  of  Khodes,  demolished 
itsfamous  ccdosssd  statue  of  brass,  and,  baving  broken  it  to  pieces, 
transported  the  fragments  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  sold 
to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edissa,  and  were  suificient  to  load 
nine  hundred  camels.  He  had  another  fight  with  a  Christian 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Feneke,  W  Castel  Rosso,  in  which  both 
parties  claimed  t^e  victory.  l9e  even  carried  his  expeditions 
along  tlie  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  tlie  very  port  of  Oon- 
stsntinople. 
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These  naval  achieyements,  a  new  feature  in  Arab  warfare, 
rendered  Moawyah  exceedingly  popular  in  Syria,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  power  and  importance  which  he  subsequently 
attained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  the  triumphs  of  an  ignorant 
people,  who  had  heretofore  dwelt  obscurely  in  the  midst  of 
their  deserts,  were  oyerrunning  all  the  historical  and  poetical 
regions  of  antiquity.  They  had  invaded  and  subdued  the  once 
mighty  empires  on  land,  they  had  now  launched  forth  firom 
the  old  Scriptural  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  swept  the  Sea  of 
Tarshish,  and  were  capturing  the  isles  rendered  famous  by 
classic  fjEible. 

In  the  midst  of  these  foreign  successes,  an  incident,  con- 
sidered full  of  sinister  import,  happened  to  Othman.  He  acd- 
dently  dropped  in  a  brook  a  silver  ring,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
"  Mahomet,  the  apostle  of  God."  It  had  originally  belonged 
to  Mahomet,  and  since  his  death  had  been  worn  by  Abu  Beker, 
Omar  and  Othman,  as  the  symbol  of  command,  as  rings  had 
been  considered  throughout  the  East  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  brook  was  searched  with  the  modt  anxious  care,  but  the 
ring  was  not  to  be  foimd.  This  was  an  ominous  loss  in  the 
eyes  of  the  superstitious  Moslems. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  scandalised  by  the  various 
versions  of  the  Koran,  and  the  disputes  that  prevailed  concern- 
ing their  varying  texts,  he  decreed,  in  a  council  of  the  chief 
Moslems,  that  aU  copies  of  the  Koran  which  did  not  agree  with 
the  genuine  one  in  the  hands  of  Ha&a,  the  widow  of  Mahomet, 
should  be  burnt.  Seven  copies  of  Hafza*s  Koran  were  accord- 
ingly made ;  six  were  sent  to  Mecca,  Yemen,  Syria,  Bahrein, 
Bassora,  and  Cufa,  and  one  was  retained  in  Medina.  All 
copies  varying  from  these  were  to  be  given  to  the  flames. 
This  measure  caused  Othman  to  be  called  the  Gatherer  of  the 
Koran.  It,  at  any  rate,  prevented  any  further  vitiation  of 
the  sacred  Scripture  of  Islam,  which  has  remained  unchanged 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  Besides  this  pious  act,  Othman 
caused  a  wall  to  be  bmlt  roimd  the  sacred  house  of  the  Caaba, 
and  enlarged  and  beautified  the  mosque  of  the  prophet  in 
Medina. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  disaffection  and  intrigue  were 
springing  up  round  the  venerable  Caliph  in  Medina.  He  was 
brave,  open-handed,  and  munificent,  but  he  wanted  shrewdness 
and  discretion;  was  prone  to  favouritism;  very  credulous  and 
easily  deceived. 
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Murmurs  rose  against  him  on  all  sides,  and  daily  increased  in 
virulence.  His  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  was  reviewed, 
and  circumstances,  which  had  been  passed  by  as  trivial,  were 
magnified  into  serious  offences.  He  was  charged  with  impious 
presumption  in  having  taken  his  stand,  on  being  first  made 
Caliph,  on  the  uppermost  step  of  the  pulpit,  where  Mahomet 
himself  used  to  stand,  whereas  Abu  Beker  had  stood  one  step 
lower,  and  Omar  two.  A  graver  accusation,  and  one  too  well 
merited,  was  that  he  had  displaced  men  of  worth,  eminent  for  their 
services,  and  given  their  places  to  his  own  relatives  and  favourites. 
This  was  especially  instanced  in  dismissing  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass 
from  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  appointing  in  his  stead  his 
own  brother,  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad,  who  had  once  been  proscribed 
by  Mahomet.  Another  accusation  was  that  he  had  lavished  the 
public  money  upon  parasites,  giving  one  hundred  thousand 
dinars  to  one,  four  hundred  thousand  to  another,  and  no  less 
than  five  huDadred  and  four  thousand  upon  his  secretary  of  state, 
Merwdn  Ibn  Hakem,  who  had,  it  was  said,  an  undue  ascend- 
ancy over  him,  and  was,  in  fact,,  the  subtle  and  active  spirit  of 
his  government.  The  last  sum,  it  was  alleged,  was  taken  out 
of  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Africa,  which  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  family  of  the  prophet. 

The  ire  of  the  old  Caliph  was  kindled  at  having  his  lavish 
liberality  thus  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime.  He  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  declared  that  the  money  in  the  treasury  belonged 
to  God,  the  distribution  to  the  Caliph  at  his  own  discretion,  as 
successor  of  the  prophet;  and  he  prayed  God  to  confound  who- 
ever should  gainsay  what  he  had  set  forth. 

Upon  this,  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  one  of  the  primitive  Moslems, 
of.  wnom  Mahomet  himself  had  said  that  he  was  filled  with 
£aith  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  rose  and 
disputed  the  words  of  Othman,  whereupon  some  of  the  Caliph*s 
kindred  of  the  house  of  Ommiah  fell  upon  the  venerable  Am- 
mar, and  beat  him  until  he  fednted* 

The  outrage  offered  to  the  person  of  one  of  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples and  especial  favourites  of  the  prophet  was  promulgated 
j&r  and  wide,  and  contributed  to  the  general  discontent  which 
now  assumed  the  aspect  of  rebellion.  The  ringleader  of  the 
disaffected  was  Ibn  Caba,  formerly  a  Jew.  This  son  of  mis- 
chief made  a  factious  tour  from  Yemen  to  Hidschaf,  thence  to 
Bassora,  to  Cufa,  to  Syria,  and  Egypt,  decrying  the'  Caliph  and 
the  emirs  he  had  appointed ;  declaring  that  the  Caliphat  had 
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been  usurped  by  Othman  firom  All,  to  whom  it  lightly  be- 
longed, as  the  nearest  illative  of  die  prophet,  aod  sugg^ting 
by  word  of  mouth  asid  secret  correspond^ioe  that  the  malcon- 
tents  should  asseml^  simultaneously  in  vanoos  parts,  under 
pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  plot  of  the  renegade  Jew  succeeded.  In  the  Rdness 
of  time  deputatioDS  aniinMl  i&Y>m  all  parts.  One  amountiDg  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  from  Bassora;  another  of  two 
hundred  under  Mdee  Akshtar  from  Cufa;  a  third  of  six  hun- 
dred firom  Egypt,  headed  by  Mahomet^  the  son  of  Abu  Bek», 
and  brother  of  Ayesha,  together  with  numbers  of  a  sect  of 
zealots  called  Kaiegitea^  who  toc4c  the  lead.  These  deputies 
encamped  like  an  anny  within  a  league  o£  Medina,  and  sun^ 
moned  the  Caliph  by  message  either  to  redress  their  grievances 
or  to  abdicate. 

Othmaa  in  ccmstematicm  ap^ed  to  Ali  to  go  forth  and 
padfy  the  multitude.  He  consented,  on  conditkm  that  0th- 
man  would  previously  make  atonement  for  his  errors  irota  the 
pulpit.  Harassed  and  dismayed,  the  aged  Caliph  mounted  the 
pulpit,  aod  with  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  aud  teaxs^  exrlaimed, 
'*  My  God,  I  beg  pardon  of  thee,  and  t^m  to  thee  with  pem- 
tence  and  sorrow."  The  whole  assemblage  were  moved  and 
sofki^ied,  and  w^t  with  the  Caliph. 

Merw4n,  the  intriguing  and  well-paid  secretary  of  Qthmai^ 
and  the  soul  <^  his  government,  had  been  absent  during  these 
occurrences^  and  on  returning  reproached  the  Caliph  widi  what 
he  termed  an  act  of  weakness.  Having  his  permission^  lie  ad- 
dressed the  populace  in  a  strain  that  soon  roused  them  to  ten- 
fold ire.  Ay,  hereimon,  highly  indignant^  renounced  any  fbr- 
tfaer  interference  in  uie  matter. 

Naile,  the  wife  of  Othman,  who  had  heard  the  words  of 
MerwAn,  and  beheld  the  fury  of  the  people^  warned  her  husband 
of  the  storm  gathering  over  his  head,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
again  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  Ali.  The  latter  suffered  lum- 
seif  to  be  persuaded,  and  went  forth  among  the  insurgesits. 
Partly  by  good  wcuxls  and  liberal  donations  &om  the  treasury, 
partly  by  a  written  promise  £rom  the  Caliph  to  redress  all  thew 
grievanceGf,  the  insurgents  were  quieted,  all  but  the  deputies 
fiom  Egypt,  who  came  to  complain  agunst  the  Caliph's  foster- 
brother  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad,  who  they  said  had  oppressed  them 
with  exactions,  and  lavished  their  blood  in  campugns  in  Bai^ 
bary^  merely  for  his  own  £une  and  profit,  without  retaining  a 
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foothold  in  the  country.  To  pacify  these  eompkinaots,  Otlb- 
man  displaced  Abdallah  £rom  the  goyemiDent^  and  left  them  to 
name  has  successor.  They  unanimously  named  Mahomet,  the 
hrother  of  Ayesha,  who  had,  in  fact,  been  used  ^y  that  in* 
triguing  woman  as  a  firehrand  to  kindle  this  insurrection;  her 
ohject  being  to  get  Telha  appointed  to  the  Caliphat. 

The  insurgent  camp  now  broke  up.  Mahomet,  with  his 
followers,  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  post,  and  the  aged 
Caliph  flattered  himself  he  would  once  more  be  left  in  peace. 

Tliree  days  had  Mahomet  and  his  train  been  on  their  joiuv 
ney,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  black  slave  on  a  drome- 
dary. They  demanded  who  he  was,  and  whiUier  he  was  tra^ 
yelHng  so  rapidly.  He  gave  himself  out  as  a  slave  of  the 
secretary  Merw&n  beaiing  a  message  from  the  Caliph  to  hiB 
emir  in  Egypt.  '^  I  am  the  emir,"  said  Maiiomet.  '^  My 
erraAd,^  said  the  dave,  '*  is  to  the  emir  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad." 
He  was  asked  if  he  had  a  letter,  and  on  his  prevaricating  was 
searched.  A  letter  was  found  concealed  in  a  water-flask.  It 
was  from  the  Caliph,  briefly  ordering  the  emir,  on  the  arrival 
of  Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  fieker,  to  make  way  with  him  secretly, 
destroy  his  diploma,  and  imprison  until  further  orders  those 
who  had  brought  complaints  to  Medina. 

Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker  returned  furious  to  Medina^  and 
showed  the  perfidious  letter  to  Ali,  Zobeir,  and  Telha,  who  re- 
paired with  him  to  Othman.  The  latter  denied  any  know* 
ledge  of  the  letter.  It  must  then,  they  said,  be  a  fcHTgery  o£ 
Merw^'s,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  summoned.  Oth- 
man would  not  credit  such  treason  on  the  part  of  his  seeretary, 
and  insisted  it  must  have  been  a  treacherooB  device  of  one  of 
his  enemies.  Medina  was  now  in  a  ferment.  There  was  a 
gathering  of  the  people.  All  were  incensed  at  such  aa  atro- 
cious breach  of  faith,  and  insisted  that  if  the  letter  originated 
with  Othman  he  should  resagn  the  Caliphat;  if  with  Merw4n^ 
that  he  should  receive  the  merited  punishment.  Their  d&- 
nriands  had  no  effect  upon  the  Caliph, 

Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker  now  sent  off  swift  messengers  to 
recall  the  recent  insurgents  from  the  provinces,  who  were  ze- 
tuming  home,  and  to  call  in  aid  ii'om  the  zieighbouring  tribes. 
The  dwelling  of  Othman  was  beleaguered;  the  alternative  was 
left  him  to  deliver  up  Merw4n  or  to  abdicate.  He  vefiised 
both.  E[is  life  was  now  threatened.  He  harricadoed  himedf 
in  his  dweUisg.     The  supply  of  water  was  cut  o£     If  be  made 
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his  appearance  on  the  terraced  roof  he  was  assailed  with  stones. 
Ali,  Zohier,  and  Telha  endeavoured  to  appease  the  multitude, 
hut  they  were  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  Saad  Ihn  al  Aass  ad- 
vised the  Caliph,  as  the  holy  month  was  at  hand,  to  sally  forth 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  as  the  piety  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  pilgrim  garb  would  protect  him.  Othman 
rejected  the  advice.  "  If  they  seek  my  life,"  said  he,  "  they 
will  not  respect  the  pilgrim  garb." 

Ali,  Zobier,  and  Telha,  seeing  the  danger  imminent,  sent 
their  three  sons,  Hassan,  Abdallah,  and  Mahomet,  to  protect 
the  house.  They  stationed  themselves  by  the  door,  and  for 
some  time  kept  the  rebels  at  bay;  but  the  rage  of  the  latter 
knew  no  bounds.  They  stormed  the  house ;  Hassan  was 
wounded  in  its  defence.  The  rebels  rushed  in;  among  the 
foremost  was  Mahomet,  the  brother  of  Ayesha,  and  Ammar 
Ibn  Yaser,  whom  Othman  had  ordered  to  Be  beaten.  They 
found  the  venerable  Caliph  seated  on  a  cushion,  his  beard 
flowing  on  his  breast,  the  Koran  open  on  his  lap,  and  his  wife 
Naile  beside  him. 

One  of  the  rebels  struck  him  on  the  head,  another  stabbed 
him  repeatedly  with  a  sword,  and  Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker 
thrust  a  javelin  into  his  body  after  he  was  dead.  His  wife  was 
wounded  in  endeavouring  to  protect  him,  and  her  life  was  only 
saved  through  the  fidelity  of  a  slave.  His  house  was  plun- 
dered, as  were  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  two 
chambers  of  the  treasury. 

As  soon  as  the  invidious  Ayesha  heard  that  the  murder 
was  accomplished,  she  "went  forth  in  hypocritical  guise  loudly 
bewailing  the  death  of  a  man  to  whom  she  had  secretly  been 
hostile,  and  joining  with  the  Ommiah  family  in  calling  for 
blood  revenge. 

The  noble  and  virtuous  Ali,  with  greater  sincerity,  was  in- 
censed at  his  sons  for  not  sacrificing  their  lives  in  defence  of 
the  Caliph,  and  reproached  the  sons  of  Telha  and  Zobeir  with 
being  lukewarm.  "  Why  are  you  so  angry,  father  of  Hassan?*' 
said  Telha ;  "  had  Othman  given  up  Merwftn  this  evil  would 
not  have  happened." 

In  fact  it  has  been  generally  affirmed  that  the  letter  really 
was  written  by  Merw&n  without  the  knowledge  of  the  CaUph, 
and  was  intended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet,  and  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  resulted  from  it.  Merwdn,  it  is  alleged, 
having  the  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Caliphat,  had 
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repeatedly  abused  the  confidence  of  the  weak  and  super- 
annuated Othman  in  like  manner,  but  not  tvith  such  a  nefarious 
aim.  Of  late  he  had  secretly  joined  the  cabal  against  the 
Caliph.  ^ 

The  body  of  Othman  lay  exposed  for  three  days,  and  was 
then  buried  in  the  clothes  in  which  he  was  slain,  unwashed  and 
without  any  funeral  ceremony.  He  was  eighty-two  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  reigned  nearly  twelve  years. 
The  event  happened  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Hegira,  in 
the  year  655  of  the  Christian  era.  Notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fusion and  the  sums  lavished  upon  his  favourites,  immense 
treasures  were  found  in  his  dwelling,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  he  had  set  apart  for  charitable  purposes. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  faith  of  Islam  had  begun  to 
lose  its  influence  in  binding  together  the  hearts  of  the  faithful, 
and  uniting  their  feelings  and  interests  in  one  common  cause. 
The  factions  which  sprang  up  at  the  very  death  of  Mahomet 
had  increased  with  the  election  of  every  successor,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  succession  multiplied  as  the  brilliant  successes  of 
the  Moslem  arms  elevated  victorious  generals  to  popularity  and 
renown.  On  tjie  assassination  of  Othman,  fom*  candidates  were 
presented  for  the  Caliphat ;  and  the  fortuitous  assemblage  of 
deputies  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Moslem  empire  threat- 
ened to  make  the  election  difficult  and  tumultuous. 

The  most  prominent  candidate  was  Ali,  who  had  the  strongest 
natural  claim,  being  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  and 
his  children  by  Fatima  being  the  only  posterity  of  the  prophet. 
He  was  of  the  noblest  brandb  of  the  noble  race  of  Koreish.  He 
possessed  the  three  qualities  most  prized  by  Arabs :  courage, 
eloquence,  and  munificence.  His  intrepid  spirit  had  gained 
him  from  the  prophet  the  appellation  of  The  Lion  of  God ; 
specimens  of  his  eloquence  remain  in  some  verses  and  sayings 
preserved  among  the  Arabs ;  and  his  munificence  was  mani- 
fested in  sharing  among  others,  every  Friday,  what  remained 
in  the  treasury.  Of  his  magnanimity,  we  have  given  repeated 
instances ;  his  noble  scorn  of  everything  false  and  mean,  and  the 
absence  in  his  conduct  of  everything  like  selfish  intrigue. 

His  right  to  the  Caliphat' was  supported  by  the  people  of 
Cufa,  the  Egyptians,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Arabs  who  were 
desirous  of  a  line  of  Caliphs  of  the  blood  of  Mahomet.     He  was 
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appoatd,  howwer,  as  formerij,  hj  the  imjdaoable  AjeAok,  lAits 
thon^  wellHSiridcea  in  year%  letamed  aa  mAmgWvag  rew4- 
lectioQ  of  bis  having  once  questioiied  hei  ^lasdt  j. 

A  second  candidate  was  Zobeir,  the  same  warrior  who  ^&9- 
tinguished  himsdf  by  his  thIout  in  the  cainpa%n  of  Baihory, 
by  his  mod^  in  omitting  to  mention  his  nciiieT€»ieiit8,  snd 
in  dechmng  to  aceept  ih.eir  rewaard.  His  pvcienskms  to  the 
Caliphat  were  urged  by  ^be  people  of  Bafisoia. 

A  thbd  candidate  was  T^ia,  who  had  been  one  of  the  six 
electoia  of  Othmm,  and' who  had  now  the  pow«rfiil  siqiport  of 
Ayesha. 

A  fomrth  candidate  was  Moawyah,  the  mifitsiy  go>?enior  of 
Syria,  and  popular  £rom  his  jeoent  yictoiies  by  sea  and  bad. 
He  had,  moreover,  immense  wealth  to  back  his  claims,  and  was 
head  of  the  po^verful  tribe  of  Koreish;  bot  he  was  distant  from 
the  seme  of  election,  and  in  his  absoace  hia  partisaoos  eould 
only  promote  confbsion  and  delay. 

It  was  a  day  of  tamnlt  and  trouble  in  Metfina.  The  bed^ 
oi  Qdmian  was  still  unbnried.  His  wife  Nfule,  at  ih^e  instiga- 
tion of  Ayedia^  sent  olT  his  bloody  TQsi  to  be  carried  through 
the  ^stant  provinces,  a  ghastly  appeal  to  the  paKions  of  ^ 
inhabitants. 

The  people,  apprehending  &eord  and  ^somon,  clamo<iifed 
for  the  instant  nomination  of  a  Cal^.  The  depotadem^ 
whi(^  had  come  from  yarions  parts  with  eompiaints  agaanst 
Othman,  becanie  impatient.  There  weie  men  from  Babyloma, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  other  ports  of  Persia;  from  Syria  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  from  the  three  divisioos  of  Afabia;  these 
assembled  tumultuonsly,  and  threatened  the  safety  of  the  tharee 
candidates,  Ali,  Tdha,  and  Zobeir,  mJeas  an  Section  weie 
made  in  four-and-twenty  hofirs. 

In  this  dilemma,  some  of  the  prineipail  Moslems  repaired  to 
Ali,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  office.  He  eonsented  widi 
reluctance,  bat  wonld  do  nothmg  clandestinely,  and  refnsed  to 
take  their  han^,  the  Moslem  mode  at  tiuit  time  of  attestii^ 
fealty,  unless  it  were  in  public  assemUy  at  the  mosque ;  lest  he 
should  ffive  cause  of  cavil  or  dispote  to  his  nyal&  He  refbsed, 
also,  to  make  any  pronnses  or  condi^ons.  ^  If  I  am  dwded 
Caliph,"  said  he,  "  I  wiH  adannister  Ae  gor»nment  with  in- 
dependencO)  and  deal  with  you  all  accordiB^  to  uty  ideas  of 
justice.  If  you  elect  another,  I  wiH  yield  obedience  to  hsm, 
and  be  ready  to  serve  him  as  his  viner."     They  assented  to 
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everything  he  said,  and  again  entreated  him  to  accept,  for  the 
good  of  the  pe(^ple  and  of  the  £uth. 

On  the  following  momixtg  there  waa  a  great  assemhlage  of 
ihe  pec^le  at  the  mosque,  and  Ali  presented  himself  at  the 
portal.  He  appeared  in  simple  Arah  style,  clad  in  a  thin  cotton 
garh  gxrded  round  his  loins,  a  coarse  turban,  and  using  a  bow  as 
a  walking-staff.  He  took  off  his  slippers  m  reverence  of  the 
place,  and  entered  the  mosque  hearing  them  in  his  left  hand. 

Finding  that  Telha  and  Zobeir  were  not  present,  he  caused 
them  to  be  sent  for.  They  came,  and  knowing  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  that  all  immediate  opposition  would  be  use- 
less, offered  their  hands  in  token  o£  aUegianee.  Ali  paused, 
and  asked  them  if  their  hearts  went  with  their  hands  ;  "  speak 
frankly,"  said  he  ;  ''if  yon  dbapprove  of  my  election,  and  will 
aoci^  the  office^  I  will  give  my  hand  to  either  of  you."  They 
declared  their  perfect  satisfaction,  and  gare  their  hands.  Telha's 
light  arm  had  been  maimed  in  the  battle  of  Ohod,  and  he 
stretched  it  forth  with  diiQusuIty.  The  circumstance  struck  the 
Arabs  as  an  evil  omen.  ''  It  k  likely  to  be  a  lame  business 
that  is  begun  with  a  lame  hand,''  muttiN*ed  a  bystander.  Sub- 
sequent events  seemed  to  justify  the  foreboding. 

Mowayah^  the  remaiaing  candidate,  being  absent  at  his 
government  in  Syria,  the  whole  family  of  Ommiah,  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  withdrew  from  the  ceremony.  This,  likewise, 
boded  future  -Roubles. 

After  the  xnauguraticm,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  with  a  view,  it  is 
said,  to  excite  disturbance,  applied  to  Ali  to  investigate  and 
avenge  the  death  of  Othman.  Ali,  who  knew  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  call  up  a  host  of  enemies,  evaded  the  insidious 
propoution.  It  was  not  the  moment,  he  said,  for  such  an  in* 
vestigation.  The  event  had  its  origin  in  old  enmities  and  dis- 
contents instigated  by  the  devil,  and  when  the  devil  once  gained 
a  foothold,  he  never  relinquished  it  willingly.  The  very  mea- 
sure they  recommended  was  (me  of  the  devil's  suggestions  for 
the  purpose  of  fomenting  disturbances.  ''  However,"  added  he, 
^  if  you  will  point  out  the  assassins  of  Othman,  I  will  not  fail 
to  punish  them  according  to  their  guilt." 

While  Ali  thus  avoided  the  dangerous  litigation,  he  endea- 
voured to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  Koreishites,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  against  apprehended  difficulties  with  the 
family  of  Ommiah.  Telha  and  Zobeir,  being  disconcerted  in 
tbdbr  designs,  now  applied  for  important  commands.     TeUaia  for 
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the  government  of  Cufa,  and  Zobeir  for  that  of  Bassora ;  but 
Ali  again  declined  complying  with  their  wishes;  observing 
that  he  needed  such  able  counsellers  at  hand  in  his  present 
emergencies.  Thej  afterwards  separately  obtained  permission 
from  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  set  off  on  that 
devout  errand  with  piety  on  their  lips,  but  crafty  policy  in 
their  breasts ;  Ayesha  had  already  repaired  to  the  holy  city,  bent 
upon  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  man  she  hated. 

Ali  was  now  Caliph,  but  did  not  feel  himself  securely  fixed 
in  his  authority.  Many  abuses  had  grown  up  during  the  dotage 
of  his  predecessor,  which  called  for  redress,  and  most  of  the 
governments  of  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  in  whose 
affection  and  fidelity  he  felt  no  confidence.  He  determined 
upon  a  general  reform ;  and,  as  a  first  step,  to  remove  from 
office  all  the  governors  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  super- 
annuated Othman.  This  measure  was  strongly  opposed  by 
some  of  his  counsellors.  They  represented  to  him  that  he  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  established  to  venture  upon  such  changes ; 
and  that  he  Would  make  powerful  enemies  of  men,  who,  if  left 
in  office,  would  probably  hasten  to  declare  allegiance  to  him 
now  that  he  was  Caliph. 

Ali  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  "  Sedition,"  he  said,  "  like 
fire,  is  easily  extinguished  at  the  commencement;  but  the 
longer  it  bums  the  more  fiercely  it  blazes." 

He  was  advised,  at  least,  to  leave  his  formidable  rival  Moa- 
wyah,  for  the  present,  in  the  government  of  Syria,  as  he  was 
possessed  of  greath  wealth  and  influence,  and  a  powerful  army, 
and  might  rouse  that  whole  province  to  rebellion ;  and  in  such 
case  might  be  joined  by  Telha  and  Zobeir,  who  were  both  dis- 
appointed and  disaffected  men.  He  had  recently  shown  his 
influence  over  the  feelings  of  the  people  under  his  command ; 
when  the  bloody  vest  of  Othman  arrived  in  the  province,  he 
had  displayed  it  from  the  pulpit  of  the  mosque  in  Damascus. 
The  mosque  resounded  with  lamentations  mingled  with  clamours 
for  the  revenge  of  blood ;  for  Othman  had  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Syria  by  his  munificence.  Some  of  the  noblest 
inhabitants  of  Damascus  swore  to  remain  separate  from  their 
wives,  and  not  to  lay  their  heads  on  a  pillow  until  blood  for 
blood  had  atoned  for  the  death  of  Othman.  Finally  the  vest 
had  been  hoisted  as  a  standard,  and  had  fired  the  Syrian  army 
with  a  desire  for  vengeance. 

Ali's  counsellor  represented  all  these  things  to  him.     *'  Suffer 
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Moawyah,  tiierefore,^  added  he,  ^'  to  remain  in  command  until 
he  has  acknowledged  your  government,  and  then  he  may  he 
displaced  without  turmoil.  Nay,  I  will  pledge  myself  to  hring 
him  boimd  hand  and  foot  into  your  presence." 

Ali  spumed  at  this  counsel,  and  swore  he  would  practise  no 
such  treachery,  but  would  deal  with  Moawyah  with  the  sword 
alone.  He  commenced  immediately  his  plan  of  reform,  with 
the  nomination  of  new  governors  devoted  to  his  service.  Ah- 
dallah  Ibn  Abbas  was  appointed  to  Arabia  Felix,  Ammar  Jbn 
Sahel  to  Cufa,  Othman  Ibn  Hanif  to  Bassora,  Sahel  Ibn  Hanif 
to  Syria,  and  Saad  Ibn  Kais  to  Egypt.  These  generals  lost 
no  time  in  repsuring  to  their  respective  governments,  but  the 
result  soon  convinced  Ali  that  he  had  been  precipitate. 

Jaali,  the  governor  of  Arabia  Felix,  readily  resigned  his  post 
to  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas,  and  retired  to  Mecca;  but  he  took 
with  him  the  public  treasure,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of 
Ayesha,  and  her  confederates  Telha  and  Zobeir,  who  were 
already  plotting  rebellion. 

Othman  Ibn  Hanif,  on  arriving  at  Bassora  to  take  the  com- 
mand, found  the  people  discontented  and  rebellious,  and  having 
no  force  to  subjugate  them,  esteemed  himself  fortunate  in 
escaping  from  their  hands  and  returning  to  the  Caliph. 

When  Ammar  Ibn  Sahel  reached  the  confines  of  Cufa,  he 
learnt  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  Abu  Musa 
Alashari,  their  present  governor,  and  determined  to  support  him 
by  fraud  or  force.  Ammar  had  no  disposition  to  contend  with 
them,  the  Cufians  being  reputed  the  most  treacherous  and  per* 
£dious  people  of  the  East ;  so  he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse, 
and  journeyed  back  mortified  and  disconcerted  to  Ali. 

Saad  Ibn  Kais  was  received  in  Egypt  with  murmurs  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  indignant  at  the  assassination  of  Othman, 
and  refused  to  submit  to  the  government  of  Ali,  until  justice 
was  done  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  murder.  Saad  pru- 
dently, therefore,  retraced  his  steps  to  Medina. 

Sahel  Ibn  Hanif  had  no  better  success  in  Syria,  he  was  met 
at  Tabuc  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  who  demanded  his*  name  and 
business.  "  For  my  name,"  said  he,  "  I  am  Sahel,  the  son  of 
Hanif;  and  for  my  business,  I  am  governor  of  this  province, 
as  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  Commander  of  the  FaithfuL" 
They  assured  him  in  reply,  that  Syria  had  already  an  able 
governor  in  Moawyah,  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  and  that  to  their 
certain  knowledge  there  was  not  room  in  the  province  for  the 
sole  of  his  foot ;  so  saying,  they  unsheathed  their  scimetars. 
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The  new  governor,  wIm)  was  not  provided  with  a  hcAy  of 
troofMi  mflfieieiit  to  eafoKce  his  autkonty,  returned  also  to  tibe 
Calipli  with  thk  uitdligeBoe.  Thus  e£  the  fire  govenKmi,  eo 
promptlj  sent  forth  by  All  in  piimaaoe  of  h»  gnat  plan  of 
relorniy  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbaa  was  the  only  one  permitted  to 
his  poet. 


When  All  reocired  tidings  of  the  diaaffwtioB  of  Syrian  he 
wrote  a  letto:  to  Moawyah,  elaimti^  his  allegiieg,  and  traos- 
mitted  it  by  an  especsd  mcsaenger.  The  latter  was  detaiaed 
many  days  by  the  Syrian  eommander,  and  then  sent  bad^ 
accompamed  fay  another  raessengef^  bearing  a  sealed  letter 
•upeneribed,  ^From  Moawyidi  to  AIL"  The  two  eonrieis 
arrived  at  Meduia  in  the  cool  of  the  evemng,  the  hour  of  eon- 
course^  and  passed  through  the  middtnde  bearing  the  ktter 
alalb  on  a  staiE^  so  tiiait  all  eoold  see  the  snperscriptioa.  The 
people  thronged  after  the  aaesaesgers  into  the  presenee  of  Afi. 
On  opMung  the  letter  it  was  foand  to  be  a  perfect  blanks  in 
token 'of  contempt  and  defiance. 

Ali  soon  leaned  that  this  was  no  empty  braifadou  He  was 
^^srised  by  his  own  courier  tirat  an  amiy  of  sixty  thousand 
men  was  aetuatty  on  foot  in  Syria,  and  that  the  bloody  garment 
of  Othman, the  standard  of  rebeUkn,  was  erected  in  themosqae 
at  Damaseos.  Upon  this  he  soleaanly  called  Allah  and  the 
prophet  to  witness  that  he  was  not  gauty  of  that  mnrder;  bat 
made  active  preparations  to  put  down  the  rdbeUioA  by  foree  of 
arms ;  sending  missives  into  aH  the  provinces^  deanndii^  tibe 
assistance  oi  the  hkhiaL 

The  MosloDos  were  now  divided  into  two  pardes:  those  who 
adhered  to  AJi,  among  whom  were  the  people  ef  Medina  gene- 
rally ;  and  the  Motaaeh,  or  ^^aratists,  who  were  in  the  oppo- 
sition. The  latter  were  headed  by  the  able  and  vindictive 
Ayesha,  who  had  her  head-quarters  at  Mecca,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  was  bsBBy  organising  an  insorrection. 
She  had  induced  the  powerfnl  nuooily  of  Onuniah  to  join  hor 
cause,  and  had  sent  couriers  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces 
whom  Ali  had  superseded,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  the 
rebellion.  The  treasure  brought  to  her  by  Jaali,  the  disphned 
governor  of  Arabia  Felix,  furmshed  her  with  the  means  ef 
war,  and  the  bloody  garmoit  of  Othman  proved  a  powerful 
auxiliary. 

A  council  of  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  was  hM  at 
Mecca.     Some  inclined  to  join  the  insurgents  in  Syntk,  but  it 
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directed,  tliat  Moawyah  was  siiffieientiy  powerM  in  that 
erantrj  widioat  th^r  dcd.  The  intrepid  Ajesha  was  for  pro- 
ceediDg  iminedialelj%o  Medina  and  attacking  Ali  in  hra  capital, 
but  it  was  repvesented  that  the  people  of  Medina  ¥rere  nnaoi- 
mons  in  has  favnor,  and  too  pow^iul  to  be  assailed  with  snecess. 
It  was  finally  detemnned  to  mareb  for  Bassora,  Telha  assnring 
them  that  he  had  a  strong  party  in  ^t  eity,  and  pledging 
Imnself  for  its  smrender. 

A  ptodamation  was  accordingly  made  by  socmd  of  tmnrpet 
teoQgh  tiie  streets  of  Mecca  to  l^e  following  efi^t : — 

'^  In  the  name  ef  the  most  higli  Grod.  Aye^ia,  Mother  of 
&e  Faithful,  aeecnnpanied  by  the  chiefs  Telha  and  Zobeir,  is 
going  in  person  to  Bassora.  All  those  of  the  Mthfdl  who  bora 
with  a  denre  to  defend  the  faith  and  arenge  tiie  death  of  the 
C^iph  Otkosan,  have  only  to  present  themselyes  and  they  shall 
be  fiimi^ied  with  all  necessaries  for  the  jo<ciniey." 

Ayesha  sallied  forth  from  one  of  the  gates  of  Mecca,  borne  in 

'  a  fitter  placed  on  the  back  of  a  strong  camel  named  Alasear. 

Telha  and  Zobeir  attended  her  on  each  side,  fofiowed  by  six 

hundred  persons  of  some  note,  all  mounted  on  camels,  and  a 

|m>miscuoQS  multitude  of  about  so.  thousand  on  ^oot. 

After  marching  some  distance,  the  motl^  host  stopped  to 
re&ei^  themselves  on  the  bank  of  a  riyulet  near  a  Tillage.  Their 
arrival  aroused  the  dogs  of  the  village,  who  surrounded  Ayesha 
and  barked  at  her  most  clamorously.  like  all' Arabs,  she  was 
superstitious,  and  considered  this  an  evil  omen.  Her  apprehen- 
8i<ms  were  increased  on  kanmig  that  the  name  of  the  vilh^ 
was  Jowab.  ^  My  trust  is  in  God,**  exclaimed  she,  solemnly. 
"  To  him  do  I  turn  in  time  of  trouble," — a  text  from  the  Koran, 
used  by  Moslems  in  time  of  extreme  danger.  In  fact,  she  called 
to  mind  some  proverb  of  the  prc^het  about  the  dogs  of  Jowab, 
and  a  predictimk  that  one  of  his  wives  would  be  barked  at  by 
thaa!i  when  in  a  situation  of  imminent  peril.  '^  I  will  go  no 
further,*'  cried  Ayerfia,  **  I  will  halt  here  for  the  night/'  So 
saying,  she  struck  her  camel  on  the  leg  to  make  him  kneel  that 
she  might  alight. 

Telha  and  Zobeir,  dreading  any  delay,  brought  some  pea- 
sants whom  they  had  suborned  to  assign  a  di&rent  name  to 
the  viUage,  and  thus  quieted  her  superstitious  fears.  About  the 
same  time  some  horsemen,  likewise  instructed  by  them,  rode  up 
wi^  a  hhe  report  that  AH  was  not  far  distant  with  a  body  of 
troops.  Ayesha  hesitated  no  longer,  but  mounting  nimbly  on 
her  camel,  pressed  to  the  head  of  her  little  army,  and  they  all 
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pushed  forward  with  increased  expedition  towards  Bassora. 
Arrived  before  the  city,  they  had  hoped,  firom  the  sanguine 
declarations  of  Telha,  to  see  it  throw  open  its  gates  to  receive 
them ;  the  gates,  however,  remained  closely  barred.  Othman 
Ibn  Hanif,  whom  Ali  had  sent  without  success  to  assume  the 
government  of  Cufa,  was  now  in  command  at  Bassora^  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  a  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ayesha  sent  a  summons  to  the  governor  to  come  forth  and 
join  the  standard  of  the  fedthful,  or  at  least  to  throw  open  his 
gates ;  but  he  was  a  timid,  undecided  man,  and  confidmg  the 
defence  of  the  city  to  his  lieutenant,  Ammar,  retired  in  great 
tribulation  within  his  own  dwelling  in  the  citadel,  and  went  to 
prayers, 

Ammar  summoned  the'people  to  arms,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  mosque.  He  soon  found  out, 
to  his  great  discouragement,  that  the  people  were  nearly  equally 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  for  Ali,  since  he  was  regularly 
elected  Caliph,  the  other  composed  of  partisans  of  Telha.  The 
parties,  instead  of  deliberating,  fell  to  reviling,  and  ended  by 
throwing  dust  in  each  other's  faces. 

In  the  mean  time  Ayesha  and  her  host  approached  the  walls, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  went  forth  to  meet  her.  Telha 
and  Zobeir  alternately  addressed  the  multitude,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  Ayesha,  who  harangued  them  from  her  camel.  Her 
voice,  which  she  elevated  that  it  might  be  heard  by  all,  became 
shrill  and  sharp,  instead  of  intelligible,  and  provoked  the  merri- 
ment of  some  of  the  crowd.  A  dispute  arose  as  to  the  justice 
of  her  appeal ;  mutual  revilings  agsdn  took  place  between  the 
parties ;  they  gave  each  other  the  lie,  and  again  threw  dust  in 
each  other^s  faces.  One  of  the  men  of  Bassora  then  turned  and 
reproached  Ayesha.  '^  Shame  on  thee,  oh  Mother  of  the 
Faithful  !'*  said  he.  "  The  murder  of  the  Caliph  was  a  g^ev- 
ous  crime,  but  was  a  less  abomination  than  thy  forgetfiilness  of 
the  modesty  of  thy  sex.  Wherefore  dost  thou  abandon  thy  quiet 
home,  and  thy  protecting  veil,  and  ride  forth  like  a  man  bare- 
faced on  that  accursed  camel,  to  foment  quarrels  and  dissenaons 
among  the  faithful  ?" 

Another  of  the  crowd. scoffed  at  Telha  and  Zobeir.  "You 
have  brought  your  mother  vnth  you,"  cried  he,  "  why  did  you 
not  also  bring  your  wives  ?" 

Insidts  were  soon  followed  by  blows,  swords  were  drawn,  a 
skirmish  ensued,  and  they  fought  until  the  hour  of  prayer 
separated  them. 
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Ayesha  sat  down  before  Bassora  with  her  armed  host,  and 
some  days  passed  in  alternate  skirmishes  and  negotiations. 
At  length  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  until  deputies  could  be 
sent  to  Medina  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  dissensions  among 
the  Moslems,  and  whether  Telha  and  Zobeir  agreed  volunta- 
rily to  the  election  of  Ali,  or  did  so  on  compulsion.  If  the 
former,  they  should  be  considered  as  rebels ;  if  the  latter,  their 
partisans  in  Bassora  should  be  considered  justified  in  upholding 
them. 

The  insurgents,  however,  only  acquiesced  in  this  agreement 
to  get  the  governor  in  their  power,  and  so  gain  possession  of 
the  city.  They  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  their  camp  by 
friendly  messages,  but  he  apparently  suspected  their  intentions, 
and  refused  to  come  forth  until  the  answer  should  be  received 
from  Medina.  Upon  this  Telha  and  Zobeir,  taking  advantage 
of  a  stormy  night,  gained  an  entrance  into  the  city  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  surprised  the  governor  in  the  mosque,  where  they 
took  him  prisoner,  after  killing  forty  of  his  guard.  They  sent 
to  Ayesha,  to  know  what  they  should  do  with  their  captive. 
"  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"  was  her  fierce  reply.  Upon  this 
one  of  her  women  interceded.  "  I  adjure  thee,  said  she,  "  in 
the  name  of  Allah  and  the  companions  of  the  apostle,  do  not 
slay  him."  Ayesha  was  moved  by  this  adjuration,  and  com- 
muted his  punishment  into  forty  stripes  and  imprisonment.  He 
was  doomed,  however,  to  sufiPer  still  greater  evils  before  he 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  captors.  His  beard  was  plucked 
out  hair  by  hair — one  of  the  most  disgraceful  punishments  that 
can  be  inflicted  on  an  Arab.  His  eyebrows  were  served  in  the 
same  manner,  and  he  was  then  contemptuously  set  at  liberty. 

The  city  of  Bassora  was  now  taken  possession  of  without 
further  resistance.  Ayesha  entered  it  in  state,  supported  by 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  and  followed  by  her  troops  and  adherents. 
The  inhabitants  were  treated  with  kindness,  as  friends  who  had 
acted  through  error,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  secure 
their  good  will,  and  to  incense  them  against  Ali,  who  was 
represented  as  a  siurderer  and  usurper. 

CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

When  Ali  heard  of  the  revolt  at  Mecca,  and  the  march 

against  Bassora,  he  called  a  general  meeting  in  the  mosque, 

and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  people  to  arm  and  follow  him  in 

pursuit  of  the  rebels;  but^  though  he  spoke  with  his  usual  elo- 
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quence,  and  was  popular  in  Medina,  a  eoldneif  and  apatiij  per- 
vaded the  assembly.  Some  dreaded  a  civil  war ;  others  letBol- 
lected  that  the  leader  of  the  rebek,  against  wlvm  th^  weie 
urged  to  take  up  arms,  was  Ayesha,  the  &voiirite  wife  of  the 
prophet,  the  Mother  of  the  FaathfiiL;  others  doubled  whether 
AH  might  Dot,  in  some  degree,  be  implicated  in  the  death  of 
Othman,  whu^  had  been  so  artfully  charged  against  him. 

At  length  a  Moslem  of  distinction,  Ziyad  Ibn  Hantelah, 
with  generous  warmth,  and,  stepping  up  to  Ali,  '^  Let  whc 
ever  will,  hold  back,"  cried  he,  "  we  wiU  go  {bnraid." 

At  the  same  time,  two  Ansars,  or  doctors  of  the  law,  men  of 
great  weight,  pronounced,  with  oracular  voice^  '^The  Imaoi 
Othmau,  master  of  the  two  testimonies,  did  not  die  by  the 
hand  of  the  master  of  the  two  testimoaiee'* — that  ia  to  say, 
"  Othman  was  not  slain  by  Ali,'' 

The  Arabs  are  a  mercurial  people,  and  acted  iiqpen  by  aoddea 
impulses.  The  example  of  ^yad,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
two  Ansars,  caused  an  immediate  ezciteaaent.  Abu  Kcrtada, 
an  Ansar  of  distinction,  drew  his  sword.  ^^The  apostle  of 
God,"  said  he,  ''upon  whom  be  peace,  girt  me  with  this  swoid. 
It  has  long  been  sheathed.  I  now  devote  it  to  the  destruction 
of  these  deceivers  of  the  faithfuL" 

A  matron,  in  a  transport  of  enthuaiaan,  eadumed,  **  Oh, 
Commander  of  the  Faithftd,  if  it  were  permitted  by  our  hofy  I 
myself  would  go  with  thee;  but  here  is  my  eousin,  dearer  to  me 
tlian  my  own  life,  he  shall  follow  thee,  aad  partake  of  thy  te* 
tunes." 

AU  profited  by  the  exdtement  of  the  momcBt,  andmakiiig  a 
hasty  lery,  marched  out  of  Medina  at  ike  head  of  about  nine 
hundred  men,  eager  to  overtake  the  rebeb  before  they  should 
reach  Bassora.  Hearing,  however,  that  Ayesha  waa  already  in 
possession  of  that  city,  he  halted  at  a  phce  called  Airaodah 
until  he  should  be  joined  by  reinforoemoits,  seadiagmemengqg 
to  Abu  Musa  Aladiair,  governor  of  Cu£Bb,  and  to  various  other 
commanders,  ordering  speedy  Gnicoour.  Be  waa  soon  joined  by 
his  eldest  son,  Hassan,  who  undertook  to  review  his  eonduoty 
and  lecture  him  on  his  policy.  "  I  told  you,"  said  he,  ''  when 
the  Calph  Othman  was  besieged,  to  go  out  of  the  city,  lest  you 


*  The  two  testimonies  mean  the  two  fundamental  beliefe  of  Ilia 
Moileiii  creed:  *«T]iere  is  bat  one  God.  Mahomet  is  the  i^postleof 
God.**  The  CaKpb,  as  Imam  or  pontiff  of  the  Mussulman  rcfigion,  is 
master  of  the  two  testimonies. 
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shoald  be  impUcated  in  his  death.  I  told  you  not  to  be  inao- 
guraj;ed  until  deputies  from  the  AraMaa  tribes  were  present. 
Lastly,  I  told  you  when  Ayesha  and  her  two  confederates  took 
the  field,  to  ke^^  at  home  imtil  they  should  be  paci£ed;  so  that, 
should  any  mischief  result,  you  aught  not  be  made  rei^onsible. 
You  have  not  heeded  my  advice,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
you  may  now  be  murdered  to-morrow,  with  iiobody  to  blame 
but  youzselfl'' 

Ali  listened  with  impatience  to  this  filial  counsel,  or,  rather, 
censure.  When  it  was  finished,  he  replied,  "  Had  I  left  the 
city  when  Othman  was  besieged,  I  should  myself  haye  been 
surrounded.  Bad  I  waited  for  my  inauguration  until  all  the 
tribes  came  in,  I  should  have  lost  the  votes  of  the  people  of 
Hedina,  the  *  Helpers,'  who  have  the  privilege  of  disposing  of 
the  govemm^it.  Had  I  remained  at  home  after  my  enemies 
had  taken  the  field,  like  a  wild  beast  lurking  in  its  hole,  I 
should,  like  a  wild  beast,  haVe  been  digged  out  and  destroyed. 
If  I  do  not  look  after  my  own  a&irs,  who  will  look  after  them? 
If  I  do  not  defend  myself  who  will  defend  me  ?  Such  are  my 
reasons  for  acting  as'  I  have  acted ;  and  now,  my  son,  hold  your 
peace."     We  hear  of  no  further  counsels  from  Hassan. 

All  had  looked  for  powerful  aid  from  Abu  Masa  Alashair, 
governor  of  Cu£a, ;  but  he  was  of  a  lukewarm  spirit,  and  che- 
rished no  good  will  to  the  Caliph,  from  his  having  sent  Othman 
Jbn  Hanef  to  supplant  him,  as  has  been  noticed.  He  therefore 
received  his  messengers  with  coldness,  and  aent  a  r^y  full  of 
evasioa&  Ali  was  enraged  at  this  reply,  and  his  anger  was 
increased  by  the  arrival,  dl>out  the  same  time^  of  the  unfortunate 
Othman  Iba  Hanef,  who  had  been  so  sadly  scourged  and  mal- 
treated, and  ejected  from  his  government  at  Bassora.  What 
most  grieved  the  heart  of  the  ex-governor  was  the  indignity 
that  had  been  offered  to  his  person.  *'  Oh,  Commandler  of  the 
Faithfid,"  Baid  he,  mournfully,  ^^  when  you  sent  me  to  Bassora 
I  had  a  beard,  and  now,  alas,  I  have  not  a  hair  oix  my  diin !" 

Ali  commiserated  the  unfortunate  man  who  thus  deplored  the 
loss  of  his  beard  more  than  of  his  government,  but  comforted 
him  with  the  assurance  that  his  sufferings  would  be  counted  to 
him  as  merits.  He  then  spoke  of  his  own  case ;  the  Caliphs, 
his  predecessors,  had  reigned  without  opposition ;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  those  who  had  joined  in  electing  him  had  proved 
£dse  to  him.  '^  Telha  and  Zobeir,"  said  he,  *'  have  submitted 
to  Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and  Othman ;  why  have  they  arrayed 
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themselves  against  me?     By  Allah,  they  shall  find  that  I  am 
not  one  jot  inferior  to  my  predecessors  ?'* 

Ali  now  sent  more  urgent  messages  to  Abu  Musa,  governor 
of  Cufa,  by  his  son  Hassan  and  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  his  general 
of  the  horse,  a  stem  old  soldier,  ninety  years  of  age,  the  same 
intrepid  spokesman  who,  for  his  hardihood  of  tongue,  had  been 
severely  maltreated  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Othman.  They 
were  reinforced  by  Alashtai:,  a  determined  officer,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  previous  mission,  and  irritated  by  the  prevari- 
cations q£  Abu  Musa. 

Hassan  and  Ammar  were  received  with  ceremonious  respect 
by  the  governor,  and  their  mission  was  discussed,  according  to 
usage,  in  the  mosque,  but  Alashtar  remained  with  the  guard 
that  bad  escorted  them.  The  envoys  pressed  their  errand  vrith 
warmth,  urging  the  necessity  of  their  sending  immediate  suc- 
cour to  the  Caliph.  Abu  Musa,  however,  who  prided  himself 
more  upon  words  than  deeds,  answered  them  by  an  evasive 
harangue;  signifying  his  doubts  of  the  policy  of  their  proceed- 
ing; counselling  that  the  troops  should  return  to  Medina,  that 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute  should  be  investigated,  and  the 
right  to  rule  amicably  adjusted.  ''It  is  a  bad  business,"  added 
he,  ''and  he  that  meddles  least  with  it,  stands  less  chance  of 
doing  wrong.  For  what  says  the  prophet  touching  an  evil 
affair  of  the  kind?  He  who  sleepeth  in  it  is  more  secure  than 
he  that  waketh  ;  he  that  lyeth  than  he  that  sitteth ;  he  that 
sitteth  than  he  that  standeth ;  he  that  standeth  than  he  that 
walketh;  he  that  walketh  than  he  that  rideth.  Sheathe, 
therefore,  your  swords,  take  the  heads  from  your  lances,*  and 
the  strings  from  your  bows,  and  receive  him  that  is  injured 
into  your  dwellings,  until  all  matters  are  adjusted  and  recon- 
ciled.'' 

The  ancient  general  Ammar  replied  to  him  tartly,  that  he 
had  misapplied  the  words  of  the  prophet^  which  were  meant 
to  rebuke  such  servants  as  himself,  who  were  better  sitting  than 
standing,  and  sleeping  than  awake.  Abu  Musa  would  haye 
answered  him  with  another  long  harangue  in  favour  of  non- 
resistance,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a 
number  of  his  soldiers,  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  pite- 
ously  beaten.  While  Abu  Musa  had  been  holding  forth  at  the 
mosque,  Alashtar,  the  hardy  officer  who  remained  with  the 
escort,  had  seized  upon  the  castle  of  Cufa,  caused  the  garrison  to 
be  soundly  scourged,  and  sent  them  to  the  mosque  to  cut  short 
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the  negotiation.  This  prompt  measure  of  Alashtar  placed  the 
oold-spirited  conduct  of  Abu  Musa  in  so  ridiculous  a  light  that 
the  feelings  of  the  populace  were  instantly  turned  against  him. 
Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  seized  upon  the  moment  to  address  the 
assembly.  He  maintained  the  innocence  of  his  father  in  regard 
to  the  assassination  of  Othman.  ^^  His  father,"  he  said,  "  had 
either  done  wrong,  or  had  suffered  wrong.  If  he  had  done 
wrong,  God  would  punish  him.  If  he  had  suffered  wrong, 
God  would  help  him.  The  case  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Most 
High.  Telha  and  Zobeir,  who  were  the  first  to  inaugurate 
him,  were  the  first  to  turn  against  him.  What  had  he  done,  as 
Caliph,  to  merit  such  opposition?  What  injustice  had  he  com- 
mitted? What  covetous  or  selfish  propensity  had  he  mani- 
fested? I  am  going  back  to  my  father,"  added  Hassan, 
^' those  who  are  disposed  to  render  him  assistance  may  fol- 
low me." 

His  eloquence  was  powerfully  effective,  and  the  people  of 
Cufa  followed  him  to  the  number  of  nearly  nine  thousand.  In 
the  mean  time  the  army  of  Ali  had  been  reinforced  from  other 
quarters,  and  now  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men,  all  of 
whom  had  seen  service.  When  he  appeared  with  his  force  be- 
fore Bassora,  Ayesha  and  her  confederates  were  dismayed,  and 
began  to  treat  of  conciliation.  Various  messages  passed  be- 
tween the  hostile  parties,  and  Telha  and  Zobeir,  confiding  in 
the  honourable  failJi  of  Ali,  had  several  interviews  with  him. 

When  these  late  deadly  enemies  were  seen  walking  back- 
ward and  forward  together,  in  sight  of  either  army,  and  hold- 
ing long  conversations,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  a  peace 
would  be  effected ;  and  such  would  have  been  the  case  had  no 
malign  influence  interfered ;  for  Ali,  with  his  impressive  elo- 
quence, touched  the  hearts  of  his  opponents  when  he  reproached 
them  with  their  breach  of  faith,  and  warned  them  against  the 
judgments  of  heaven.  "  Dost  thou  not  remember,"  said  he  to 
Zobeir,  "  how  Mahomet  once  asked  thee  if  thou  didst  not  love 
his  dear  son  Ali?  and  when  thou  answered  yea,  dost  thou  not 
remember  his  reply:  *  Nevertheless  a  day  will  come  when  thou 
wilt  rise  up  against  him,  and  draw  down  miseries  upon  him  and 
upon  all  the  faithful?' " 

**  I  remember  it  well,"  replied  Zobeir,  "and  had  I  remem- 
bered it  before,  never  would  I  have  taken  up  arms  against 
you." 

He  returned  to  his  camp  determined  not  to  fight  against 
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All,  but  was  oyemiled  by  the  vindictive  Ayesha.  £very  at- 
tempt at  pacificatioii  was  defeated  bj  that  tarbuleiit  woman, 
and  the  annies  were  at  length  brought  to  battle.  Ayesha  took 
the  field  on  that  memorable  occaaon,  mounted  in  a  Htter  on 
her  great  camel  Alasoar,  and  rode  up  and  down  among  her 
troops,  animating  them  by  her  presence  and  her  voice.  The 
fight  was  called,  frooi  that  drcun^tanoe,  the  Battle  of  the 
Camel,  and  also  the  Battle  of  Karibah,  &om  the  field  on  which 
it  was  fought. 

It  was  an  obsignate  and  Uoody  conflict,  for  Moslem  was  ar- 
rayed against  Moslem,  and  nothing  is  so  merciless  and  unyield- 
ing as  civil  war.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  Merwaa  Ibn  Hakem, 
who  stood  near  Ali,  noticed  Telha  endeavouring  to  goad  on 
the  flagging  valour  of  his  troops.  ^'  Behold  the  traitor  Telha,'* 
cried  he,  "  but  lately  one  of  the  murderers  of  Othman,  now  the 
pretended  avenger 'of  his  blood."  So  saying,  he  let  fly  an 
arrow  and  wounded  htm  in  the  leg.     Telha  writhed  with  the 

?ain,  and  at  the  same  moment  his  horse  reared  and  threw  him. 
n  the  dismay  and  anguish  of  tihe  moment,  he  imprecated  the 
vengeance  of  Allah  upon  his  own  head  for  the  death  of  Othman. 
Seeing  his  boot  full  of  blood,  he  made  one  of  his  followers 
take  him  up  behind  him  on  his  horse  and  c(»avey  him  to  Bas- 
sora.  Finding  death  approaching,  he  called  to  one  of  Ali's 
men  who  happened  to  be  present,  '^  Give  me  your  hand,"  said 
the  dying  penitent,  **  that  I  may  put  mine  in  it,  and  thus  renew 
my  oath  of  fealty  to  Ali."  Wim  these  words  he  expired.  His 
dying  speech  was  r^rted  to  Ali,  and  touched  lus  generous 
heart  '<  Allah,"  said  he,  **  would  not  call  him  to  heaven  until 
he  had  blotted  out  his  first  breach  of  his  word  by  this  last  vow 
of  fidelity."      , 

Zobeir,  the  other  conspirator,  had  entered  into  the  battle 
with  a  heavy  heart.  His  previous  conversation  with  Ali  had 
awakened  compunction  in  his  bosom.  He  now  saw  that  old 
Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  noted  for  probity  and  rectitude,  was  in  the 
Caliph's  host;  and  he  recollected  hearing  Mahomet  say  that 
Ammar  Ibn  Yaser  would  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  justice.  With  a  boding  spirit  he  drew  out  of  the  battle, 
and  took  the  road  towards  Mecca.  As  he  was  urging  his 
melancholy  way,  he  came  to  a  valley  crossed  by  tiie  brook 
Sabaa,  where  Hanef  Ibn  Kais  was  encamped  with  a  borde  of 
Arabs,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  battle,  ready  to  join  the  con- 
queror and  share  the  spoil.     Hanef  knew  mm  at  a  distance. 
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"  Is  there  no  one,"  said  he,  "  to  hring  me  tidings  of  Zoheir  V* 
One  of  his  men,'  Amru  Ihn  Jarmnz,  understood  the  hint,  and 
spurred  to  overtake  Zobeir.  The  latter,  suspecting  his  inten- 
tions, hade  him  keep  at  a  distance.  A  short  conversation  put 
them  on  friendly  tierms,  and  they  hoth  dismounted  and  con- 
Tersed  together.  The  hour  of  prayers  arrived.  "  Salat "  (to 
prayers !)  cried  Zoheir.  '^  Salat,"  replied  Amru ;  hut  as  Zoheir 
prostrated  himself  in  supplication,  Amru  struck  dOF  his  head, 
and  hastened  with  it,  as  a  welcome  trophy,  to  Ali.  That 
generous  conqueror  shed  tears  over  the  bleeding  head  of  one 
who  was  once  his  £riend.  Then  turning  to  his  slayer,  *^  Hence, 
mi»»«H.t  r  cried  he,  "  and  carry  thy  tidings  to  Ben  Safiah  in 
hell."  So  unexpected  a  malediction,  where  he  expected  a  re- 
ward, threw  Amru  into  a  transport  of  rage  and  desperation ; 
he  uttered  a  rhapsody  of  abuse  upon  Ali,  and  then,  drawing 
his  Bword,  plunged  it  into  his  own  bosom. 

Sudb  was  the  end  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  rebels.  As  to 
Ayesha,  the  implacable  soul  of  the  revolt,  she  had  mingled  that 
day  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Tabari,  the  Persian  historian, 
with  natiooal  exaggeration,  declares  that  the  heads  of  three- 
score and  ten  men  were  cut  off  that  held  the  bridle  of  her 
camel,  and  that  the  inclosed  litter  in  which  she  rode ,  was 
faiistled  all  over  with  darts  and  arrows.  At  last  her  camel  was 
hamstringed,  and  sank  with  her  to  the  ground,  and  she  re- 
mained there  until  the  battle  was  concluded. 

Ayesha  might  have  looked  for  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Ali,  having  been  his  Tindictiye  and  persevering  enemy,  but 
he  was  too  magnanimous  to  triumph  over  a  fallen  foe.  It  is 
said  some  zeproachfbl  words  passed  between  them,  but  he 
treated,  her  with  respect;  gave  her  an  attendance  of  forty 
females,  and  sent  his  sons  Hassan  and  Hosein  to  escort  her  a 
day's  journey  toward  Medina,  where  she  was  confined  to  her 
own  house,  and  forbidden  to  intermeddle  any  more  with  affairs 
of  state.  He  tjien  divided  the  spoils  among  the  heirs  of  his 
soldiers  who  were  slain,  and  appointed  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas 
goremor  of  Bassora.  This  done,  he  repaired  to  Cufa,  and  in 
reward  of  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  its  inhabitants, 
made  that  city  the  seat  of  his  Caliphat.  These  occurrences 
took  place  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  655th  of 
&e  Christian  era. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  victory  at  Karibah  had  crushed  the  conspiracy  of  Ayesha, 
and  given  All  quiet  dominion  oyer  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia ; 
still  his  most  formidable  adversary  remained  unsubdued.  Moa- 
wyah  Ibn  Abu  Sofian  held  sway  over  the  wealthy  and  populous 
province  of  Syria;  he  had  immense  treasures,  and  a  powerful 
army  at  his  command ;  he  had  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians 
in  his  favour,  who  had  been  taught  to  implicate  Ali  in  the 
murder  of  Othman,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  Caliph. 
Still  further  to  strengthen  himself  in  defiance  of  the  sovereign 
power,  he  sought  the  alliance  of  Amru,  who  had  been  displaced 
from  the  government  of  Egypt  by  Ali,  and  was  now  a  discon- 
tented man  in  Palestine.  Restoration  to  that  command  was  to 
be  the  reward  of  his  successful  co-operation  with  Moawyah  in 
deposing  Ali :  the  terms  were  accepted  :  Amru  hastened  to 
Damascus  at  the  head  of  a  devoted  forc6;  and  finding  the 
public  mind  ripe  for  his  pprpose,  gave  the  hand  of  allegiance 
to  Moawyah  in  presence  of  the  assembled  army,  and  pro- 
claimed lum  Caliph,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

Ali  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  hostility  of 
Moawyah  by  all  conciliatory  means;  when  he  heard  of  this 
portentous  alliance,  he  took  the  field  and  marched  for  Syria, 
at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  men.  The  Arabians,  vdth 
their  accustomed  fondness  for  the  marvellous,  signalize  his  en- 
trance into  the  confines  of  Syria  with  an  omen.  Having  halted 
his  array  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  water,  he  summoned  a 
Christian  hermit,  who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  and  de- 
manded to  be  shown  a  well.  The  anchorite  assured  him  that  there 
was  nothing  but  a  cistern,  in  which  there  were  scarce  three 
buckets  of  rain  water.  Ali  maintained  that  certain  prophets  of 
the  people  of  Israel  had  abode  there  in  times  of  old,  and  had 
digged  a  well  there.  The  hermit  replied,  that  a  well  did  indeed 
exist  there,  but  it  had  been  shut  up  for  ages,  and  all  traces  of  it 
lost,  and  it  was  only  to  be  discovered  and  reopened  by  a  pre- 
destined hand.  He  then,  says  the  Arabian  tradition,  produced 
a  parchment  scroll,  written  by  Simeon  ben  Safa  (Simon  Ce- 
phas), one  of  the  greatest  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  predicting 
the  coming  of  Mahomet,  the  last  of  *the  prophets,  and  that  this 
well  would  be  discovered,  and  reopened  by  his  lawful  heir  and 
successor. 

Ali  listened  with  becoming  reverence  to  this  prediction ;  then 
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turning  to  his  attendants  and  pointing  to  a  spot,  "  Dig  there," 
said  he.  They  digged,  and  after  a  time  came  to  an  immense 
stone,  which  having  removed  with  difl&culty,  the  miraculous  well 
stood  revealed,  affording  a  seasonable  supply  to  the  army,  and 
an  unquestionable  proof  of  the  legitimate  claim  of  Ali  to  the 
Caliphat.  The  venerable  hermit  was  struck  with  conviction; 
he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Ali,  embraced  his  knees,  and  never  after- 
wards would  leave  him. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  the 
Hegira  (18th  June,  a.d.  657),  that  Ali  came  in  sight  of  the 
army  of  Moawyah,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  en- 
camped on  the  plain  of  Seffein,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  confines  of  Babylonia  and  Syria.  Associated  with  Mo- 
awyah was  the  redoubtable  Amru,  a  powerful  ally  both  in 
council  and  in  the  field.  The  army  of  Ali  was  superior  in 
number;  in  his  host,  too,  he  had  several  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  Mahomet  in  the  famous  battle  of  Beder,  and 
thence  prided  themselves  in  the  surname  of  Shahabah ;  that  is 
to  say,  Companions  of  the  Prophet.  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  was  old  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  Ali*s  general  of  horse,  who 
had  fought  repeatedly  by  the  side  of  Mahomet.  He  was  ninety 
years  of  age,  yet  full  of  spirit  and  activity,  and  idolised  by  the 
Moslem  soldiery. 

The  armies  lay  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  as  it 
was  the  first  month  of  the  Moslem  year,  a  sacred  month,  when 
all  warfare  is  prohibited,  it  was  consumed  in  negotiations ;  for 
Ali  still  wished  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  kindred  Blood.  His 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  in  the  next  month  hostilities  com- 
menced ;  still  Ali  drew  his  sword  with  an  unwilling  hand ;  he 
charged  his  soldiers  never  to  be  the  first  to  fight ;  never  to  harm 
those  who  fled,  and  never  to  do  violence  to  a  woman.  Moawyah 
and  Amru  were  hkewise  sensible  of  the  unnatural  character  of 
this  war ;  the  respective  leaders,  therefore,  avoided  any  general 
action,  and  months  passed  in  mere  skirmishings.  These,  how- 
ever, were  sharp  and  sanguinary,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
months  Moawyah  is  said  to  have  lost  five  and  forty  thousand 
men,  and  Ali  more  than  half  that  number. 

Among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  Ali  were  five  and  twenty 
of  the  Shahabah,  the  veterans  of  Beder,  and  companions  of  the 
prophet.  Their  deaths  were  deplored  even  by  the  enemy;  but 
nothing  caused  greater  grief  than  the  fall  of  the  brave  old 
Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  Ali's  general  of  horse,  and  the  patriarch  of 
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Moslem  chivalry.  Moawyah  and  Amra  beheld  him  fall.  '^Do 
you  see,"  cried  Moawyah,  *' what  precious  lives  are  lost  in  our 
dissensions  ?"  *^  See,"  exclaimed  Amru;  '^  would  to  God  I  ha^ 
died  twenty  years  since !" 

Ali  forgot  his  usual  moderation  oa  bdiolding  the  fkte  of  his 
brave  old  general  of  the  horse ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  made  a  furious  charge  to  avenge  his 
death.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  broken  by  the  shock ; 
but  the  heart  of  Ali  soon  relented  at  the  sight  of  carnage. 
Spurring  within  call  of  Moawyah,  ^'  How  long,"  cried  he,  - 
*'  shall  Moslem  blood  be  shed  like  water  in  our  strife  ?  Come 
forth,  and  let  Allah  decide  between  us.  Whichever  is  victor  ia 
the  fight,  let  him  be  ruler." 

Amru  was  struck  with  the  generous  challenge^  and  urged 
Moawyah  to  accept  it ;  but  the  latter  shunned  an  encounter 
with  an  enemy  surnamed  **  The  Lion"  for  his  prowess,  and  who 
had  always  slain  his  adversary  in  single  fight.  Amru  hinted 
at  the  disgrace  that  would  attend  his  refusal ;  to  which  Mo- 
awyah answered  with  a  sneer,  ^^  You  do  wisely  to  provoke  a 
combat  that  may  make  you  governor  of  Syria." 

A  desperate  battle  at  length  took  place,  which  continued 
throughout  the  night.  Many  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  but 
most  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians.  Alashtar  was  th^  hero  o£  this 
fight ;  he  was  mounted  upon  a  piebald  horse,  and  wielded  a 
two-edged  sword;  every  stroke  of  that  terrible  weapon  dove 
down  a  warrior,  and  every  stroke  was  accompanied  by  the 
shout  of  Allah  Achbar !  He  was  heard  to  utter  that  portentous 
exclamation,  say  the  Arabian  historians,  four  hundred  times 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  day  dawned  disastrously  upon  the  Syrians.  Alashtar 
was  pressing  them  to  their  very  encampment,  and  Moawyah 
was  in  despair;  when  Amru  suggested  an  expedient,  founded 
on  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  sudden,  the 
Syrians  elevated  the  Koran  on  the  points  of  their  lances.  '^  Be- 
hold the  book  of  God,"  cried  they.  "  Let  that  decide  our  dif- 
ferences." The  soldiers  of  Ali  instantly  dropped  the  points  of 
their  weapons.  It  was  in  vain  Ali  represented  that  this  was 
all  a  trick,  and  endeavoured  to  urge  them  cm.  ^  What!"  cried 
they,  ^^  do  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  book  of 

God  •;' 

Ali  found  that  to  persist  would  be  to  shock  their  bigot  pre- 
judices, and  to  bring  a  storm  upon  his  own  head ;  reluctantly, 
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therefore,  he  sounded  a  retreat ;  but  it  required  repeated  blasts 
to  call  off  Alashtar,  who  came,  his  scimetar  dripping  with  blood, 
and  murmuring  at  being,  as  he  said,  tricked  out  of  so  glorioufl 
a  victory. 

Umpires  were  now  appointed  to  settle  this  great  dispute 
aocording  to  the  dictates  of  the  Koran.  Ali  would  have  nomi- 
najted  on  his  part  Ahdallah  Ibn  Abbas,  but  he  was  objected  to, 
as  being  his  cousin-gennan.  He  then  named  the  brave  Alash- 
tar,  but  he  was  likewise  set  aside,  and  Abu  Musa  pressed  upon 
him ;  an  upright,  but  simple  and  somewhat  garrulous  man,  as 
has  already  been  shown.  As  to  Moawyah,  he  managed  on  lag 
part  to  have  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass  appointed,  the  shrewdest  and 
most  sagacious  man  in  all  Arabia.  The  two  rival  leaders  then 
retired;  Ali  to  Cu£a,  and  Moawyah  to  Damascus,  leaving 
generab  in  commaod  of  their  respective  armies. 

The  arbitrators  met  several  months  afterwards  at  Jumat  al 
Joudel,  in  presence  of  both  armies,  who  were  pledged  to  sup- 
port their  decision.  Amru,  who  understood  the  weak  points  of 
Musa*8  character,  treated  him  with  great  deference,  and  after 
having  won  his  confidence,  persuaded  him  that,  to  heal  these 
dissen8k}ns  and  prevent  the  shedding  of  kindred  blood,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  set  aside  both  candidates  and  let  the 
faithful  elect  a  third.  This  being  agreed  upon,  a  tiibunal  was 
erected  between  the  armies,  and  Amru,  through  pretended  de- 
ferencet,  insisted  that  Musa  should  be  the  first  to  ascend  it  and 
address  the  people.  Abu  Musa  accordingly  ascended,  and 
proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  I  depose  Ali  and  Moawyah 
from  the  office  to  which  they  pretend,  even  as  I  draw  this  rmg 
&om  my  finger."     So  saying  he  descended. 

Amru  now  mounted  in  his  turn.  ^'  You.  have  heard,"  said 
he,  *'how  Musa  on  his  part  has  deposed  Ali;  I,  on  my  part, 
depose  hizoL  also;  and  I  adjudge  the  Caliphat  to  Moawyah,  aud 
invest  him  with  it,  as  I  invest  my  finger  with  this  ring:  and  I 
do  it  with  justice,  for  he  is  the  rightful  successor  and  avenger 
of  Othman." 

MutmuiB  succeeded  from  the  partisans  of  Ali  and  from  Abu 
Musa,  who  comi^ined  of  the  insincerity  of  Amru«  The  Syrians 
applauded  the  decision,  and  both  parties,  being  prevented  from 
hosti^ties  by  a  solemn  truce,  separated  without  any  personal 
vloleBce;  but  with  mutual  zevilings  and  augment^  enmity. 
A  kind  of  religious  feud  sprang  up,  which  continued  for  a  long 
time  between  the  house  of  Ali  and  that  of  Ommiah.     They 
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never  mentioned  each  other  without  a  curse,  and  pronounced 
an  excommunication  upon  each  other  whenever  they  harangued 
the  people  in  the  mosque. 

The  power  of  Ali  now  hegan  to  wane ;  the  decision  pro- 
nounced against  him  influenced  many  of  his  own  party,  and  a 
revolt  was  at  length  stirred  up  among  his  followers,  hy  a  set  of 
fanatic  zealots  csJled  Karigites  or  seceders  ;  who  insisted  that 
he  had  done  wrong  in  referring  to  the  judgment  of  men  what 
ought  to  he  decided  hy  God  alone;  and  that  he  had  refused 
to  hreak  the  truce  and  massacre  his  enemies  when  in  his  power, 
tiiough  they  had  proved  themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  God. 
They  therefore  renounced  allegiance  to  him;  appointed  Abdal- 
lah  Ibn  Waheb  as  their  leader,  and  set  up  their  standard  at 
Naharwan,  a  few  miles  from  Bagdad,  whither  the  disaffected 
repaired  from  all  quarters,  until  they  amounted  to  twenty-five 
thousand. 

The  appearance  of  Ali  with  an  army  brought  many  of  them 
to  their  senses.  Willing  to  use  gentle  measures,  he  caused  a 
standard  to  be  erected  outside  of  his  camp,  and  proclaimed  a 
pardon  to  such  of  the  malcontents  as  should  rally  round  it. 
The  rebel  army  immediately  began  to  melt  away,  until  Abdal- 
lah  Ibn  Waheb  was  left  with  only  four  thousand  adherents. 
These,  however,  were  fierce  enthusiasts,  and  their  leader  was  a 
fanatic.  Trusting  that  Allah  and  the  prophet  would  render 
him  miraculous  assistance,  he  attacked  the  army  of  AH  with 
his  -handful  of  men,  who  fought  with  such  desperation  that  nine 
only  escaped.  These  served  as  firebrands  to  enkindle  future 
mischief. 

Moawyah  had  now  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  sow  troubles 
in  Egypt,  and  ultimately  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Amru.  Ali, 
on  assuming  the  Caliphat,  had  appointed  Saad  Ibn  Kais  to  the 
government  of  that  province,  who  administered  its  affairs  with 
ability.  Moawyah  now  forged  a  letter  firom  Saad  to  himself, 
professing  devotion  to  his  interests,  and  took  measures  to  let 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  Ali.  The  plan  was  successfiil.  The 
suspicions  of  Ali  were  excited;  he  recalled  Saad  and  appointed 
in  his  place  Mahomet,  son  of  Abu  Beker,  and  brother  of 
Ayesha.  Mahomet  began  to  govern  with  a  high  hand ;  pro- 
scribing and  exiling  the  leaders  of  the  Othman  Action,  who 
made  the  murder  of  the  late  Caliph  a  question  of  party.  This 
immediately  produced  commotions  and  insurrections,  and  all 
Egypt  was  getting  into  a  blaze,     ^li  again  sought  to  remedy 
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the  evil  by  changing  the  governor,  and  despatched  Malec  Sbu- 
tur,  a  man  of  prudence  and  ability,  to  take  the  command.  In 
the  course  of  his  journey  Malec  lodged  one  night  at  the  house 
of  a  peasant,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  pea- 
sant was  a  creature  of  Moawyah's,  and  poisoned  his  unsus- 
pecting guest  with  a  pot  of  honey.  Moawyah  followed  up  this 
treacherous  act  by  sending  Amru  with  six  thousand  horse  to 
seize  upon  Egypt  in  its  present  stormy  state.  Amru  hastened 
with  joy  to  the  scene  of  his  former  yictories,  made  his  way 
rapidly  to  Alexandria,  united  his  force  with  that  of  Ibn 
Sharig,  the  leader  of  the  Othman  party,  and  they  together 
routed  Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  avengers  of  Othman  reviled  Mahomet  with  his  assas^ 
sination  of  that  Caliph,  put  him  to  death,  enclosed  his  body 
in  the  carcase  of  an  ass,  and  burnt  both  to  ashes.  Then 
Amru  assumed  the  government  of  Egypt  as  lieutenant  of 
Moawyah. 

When  Ayesha  heard  of -the  death  of  her  brother,  she  knelt 
down  in  the  mosque,  and  in  the  agony  of  her  heart  invoked  a 
curse  upon  Moawyah  and  Amru,  an  invocation  which  she 
thenceforth  repeated  at  the  end  of  all  her  prayers.  All,  also, 
was  afHicted  at  the  death  of  Mahomet,  and  exclaimed,  '^  The 
murderers  will  answer  for  this  before  God.'' 

CHAPTER  XL. 

The  loss  of  Egypt  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  Ali, 
and  he  had  the  mortification  subsequently  to  behold  his  active 
rival  make  himself  master  of  Hejaz,  plant  his  standard  on  the 
sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  ravage  the  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Yemen.  The  decline  of  his  power  affected  his  spirits, 
and  he  sank  at  times  into  despondency.  His  melancholy  was 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  his  own  brother  Okail,  who, 
imder  pretence  that  Ali  did  not  maintain  him  in  suitable 
style,  deserted  him  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  and  went  over  to 
Moawyah,  who  rewarded  his  unnatural  desertion  with  ample 
revenues. 

Still  Ali  meditated  one  more  grand  effort.  Sixty  thousand 
devoted  adherents  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  him  to  the 
death,  and  with  these  he  prepared  to  march  into  Syria.  While 
preparations  were  going  on,  it  chanced  that  three  zealots,  of  the 
sect  of  Karigites,  met  as  pilgrims  in  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  and 
fell  into  conversation  about  the  battle  of  Nahaxwan,  wherein 
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four  thonsftDd  of  their  brethren  had  lost  their  lires.  Tfaig  led 
to  lam^itatioiis  over  the  diBsennoiui  and  dismemberment  of  the 
Moslem  empire,  all  f^ch  they  attributed  to  the  ambitioo  of 
Ali,  Moawyah,  and  Amru.  The  Karigites  were  a  fimatic  sect, 
and  these  men  were  zealots  of  that  dangerous  kind  who  are 
ready  to  sacrifioe  their  lives  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  Ingot 
plan.  In  their  infuriate  zeal  they  detenrnmed  that  die  oidy  way 
to  restore  peace  and  unity  to  Islam,  would  be  to  destrc^  those 
three  amlntious  leaders,  and  they  devoted  themselves  to  ^e 
task,  each  undertaking  to  despatch  his  vietim.  The  several 
assassinations  were  to  be  effected  at  the  same  tiooe,  on  Friday, 
the  seventeenth  of  the  month  Ramadan,  at  the  hour  of  prayer ; 
and  that  their  blows  might  be  infallibly  mortal,  ^y  were  to 
use  poisoned  weapons. 

The  names  of  the  conspirators  were  Barak  Ibn  Abdallah, 
Amru  Ibn  Asi,  and  Abda'lrahman  Iba  Meigem.  Barak  re- 
paired to  Damascus,  and  mingled  in  the  retinue  of  Moawyah  on 
the  day  app<Hnted,  which  was  the  Moslem  Sabbath ;  then,  as  the 
usurper  was  ofibciating  in  the  mosque  as  pontii^  Barak  gave  htm 
what  he  considered  a  fatal  blow.  The  wound  was  de^erat^ 
but  the  life  of  Moawyah  was  saved  by  desperate  remedies ;  the 
assassin  was  mutilatcMi  of  hands  and  feet  and  suffered  to  Hve,  but 
was  slain  in  after  years  by  a  Mend  of  Moawyah* 

Amru  Ibn  Asi,  the  second  of  these  fanatics,  entered  the 
mosque  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and  with  one  blow 
killed  Kaxijah  the  Imam,  who  officiated,  imagining  him  to  be 
Amru  Ihn  al  Aass,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  ^tue 
mosque  through  illness.  The  assassin  being  led  before  his  in- 
tended victim,  and  informed  of  bis  error,  re^ed  with  iJie  resign 
nation  of  a  predestinarian :  <^  I  intended  Amru,  but  AUaa 
intended  Earijah."     He  was  presently  executed. 

Abda'kabmaD,  the  third  assassin,  repaired  to  Cu£^  where 
Ail  held  his  court.  Here  he  lodged  with  a  woman  of  the  sect 
of  the  Karigites,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  o£ 
Neharwsbi.  To  this  woman  he  made  proposids  of  marriage,  but 
she  replied  she  would  have  no  man  who  could  not  bring  her,  as 
a  dowry,  three  thousand  draebns  of  silver,  a  riave,  a  maid- 
servant, and  the  head  of  Ali.  He  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
joined  two  other  Karigites,  called  Derwan  and  Shabib,  with  him 
in  the  enterprise.  They  sta^aoned  themselves  m  the  mosque  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  Caliph. 

Ali  had  recently  been  affiieted  vnth  one  of  his  fits  of  despon* 
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dency,  and  had  uttered  ejacolatioiis  which  were  afterwards  con- 
sidered presages  of  his  impending  £ate.  In  one  of  his  melan- 
cImAj  moods  he  exclaimed,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  Alas,  my  heart ! 
there  is  need  of  patience,  for  there  is  no  remedy  against  death !" 
In  parting  £rom  his  house  to  go  to  the  mosque,  ihese  was  a 
clamour  among  lus  domestic  fowls,  which  he  interpreted  into  a 
£EUial  omen.  As  be  entered  the  mosque  the  assasans  drew  their 
swoids,  and  pretended  to  be  fighting  among  themselves ; 
Derwan  aimed  a  blow  at  the  Calif^  but  it  fell  short,  and  struck 
the  gate  of  the  mosque  ;  a  blow  from  Abda'lrahman  was  better 
aimed,  aod  wounded  Ali  in  the  head.  The  assassins  then  sepa- 
rated and  fled.  Derwan  was  pursued  and  slain  at  the  threshold 
of  his  home;  Skabib  distanced  his  pursuers  and  escaped. 
Abda'lrahman,  after  some  search,  was  discovered  hidden  in  a 
c(»ner  of  the  mosque,  his  sword  still  in  his  hand.  He  was 
dragged  forth  and  brought  before  the  Caliph.  The  wound  of 
Ali  was  pronounced  mortal ;  he  consigned  his  murderer  to  the 
custody  o£  his  son  Hassan,  addiog,  with  his  accustomed  de- 
meney,  ^'  Let  jiim  want  for  nothing ;  and  if  I  die  of  my  wound, 
let  hun  not  be  tortured — ^let  his  death  be  by  a  single  blow." 
His  orders,  according  to  the  Persian  writers,  were  strictly  com- 
plied with,  but  the  Arabians  declaim  that  he  was  killed  by  piece- 
meal ;  and  the  Moslems  opposed  to  the  sect  of  Ali  hold  him  up 
as  a  martyr 

The  6ea£tko£  Ali  happened  within  three  days  after  receiving 
his  wouAd.  It  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Hegira,  ajo.  660. 
He  was  about  sixty-three  years  of  age,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
not  quite  five.  His  remains  were  interred  dbout  five  miles 
from  Cufa ;  and,  in  after  times,  a  magnificent  tomb,  covered 
by  a  mosque,  widi  a  splendid  dome,  rose  over  his  grave,  and 
it  became  the  site  c^  a  city?  called  Meshed  Ali,  or,  the  Se- 
pulchre of  All,  and  was  emoched  and  beautified  by  many  Per^ 
Stan  monan^ 

We  make  no  conditding  comments  on  the  noble  and  generous 
dazacter  of  Ali,  which  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  through- 
out all  the  reooided  cireumstanoes  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  last  and  worthiest  of  the  piimatiFe  Moslems,  who  imbibed 
his  refigiaQs  enthusiasm  from  companionship  with  the  prophet 
himself,  and  who  folbwed  to  the  last  the  simplieity  of  his 
example,  fie  is  honourably  spoken  of  as  the  first  Caliph  who 
aoeorded  some  protection  to  Bdles-Lettres.  He  indulged  in 
the  poetic  vein  himself,  and  many  of  his  maxims  and  proverbs 
are  preserved,  and  have  been  translated  into  various  languages. 
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His  signet  bore  this  inscription:  <'The  kingdom  belongs  to 
God."  One  of  his  sayings  shows  the  little  value  he  set  upon 
the  transitory  glories  of  this  world.  "  Life  is  but  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud — the  dream  of  a  sleeper." 

By  his  first  wife,  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  he  had 
three  sons — Mohassan,  who  died  young,  and  Hassan  and 
Hosein,  who  survived  him.  After  her  death  he  had  eight  other 
wives,  and  his  issue,  in  all,  amounted  to  fifteen  sons  and  eigh- 
teen daughters.  His  descendants  by  Fatima  are  distinguished 
among  Moslems  as  descendants  of  the  prophet,  and  are  very 
numerous,  being  reckoned  both  by  the  male  and  female  line. 
They  wear  turbans  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and  twist  their  hair  in 
a  different  manner  from  other  Moslems.  They  are  considered 
of  noble  blood,  and  designated  in  different  countries  by  various 
titles,  such  as  Sheriffs,  Fatimites,  and  Emirs.  The  Persians 
venerate  Ali  as  next  to  the  prophet,  and  solemnise  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  martyrdom.  The  Turks  hold  him  in  abhorrence, 
and  for  a  long  time  in  their  prayers  accompanied  his  name  with 
execrations,  but  subsequently  abated  in  their  violence.  It  is 
said  that  Ali  was  bom  in  the  Caaba,  or  holy  temple  of  Mecca, 
where  his  mother  was  suddenly  taken  in  labour,  and  that  he 
was  the  only  person  of  such  distinguished  birth. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

In  his  dying  moments  Ali  had  refused  to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor, but  his  eldest  son  Hassan,  then  in  his  37  th  year,  was 
elected  without  opposition.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
people,  partly  from  his  having  been  a  favourite  with  his  grand- 
father, the  prophet,  to  whom,  in  his  features,  he  bore  a  strong 
resemblance,  but  chiefly  from  the  moral  excellence  of  his  cha* 
racter,  for  he  was  upright,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  devout. 
He  lacked,  however,  the  energy  and  courage  necessary  to  a 
sovereignty  where  the  sceptre  was  a  sword,  and  he  was  unfitted 
to  command  in  the  civil  wars  which  distracted  the  empire,  for 
he  had  a  horror  of  shedding  Moslem  blood.  He  made  a  funeral 
speech  over  his  father *s  remains,  showing  that  his  death  was 
coincident  with  great  and  solemn  events.  ^'He  was  slain," 
said  he,  '^  on  the  same  night  of  the  year  in  which  the  Koran 
was  transmitted  to  earth ;  in  which  Isa  (Jesus)  was  taken  up  to 
heaven,  and  in  which  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  was  killed.  By 
Allah !  none  of  his  predecessors  surpassed  him,  nor  will  he  ever 
be  equalled  by  a  successor." 

Then  Kais,  a  trusty  friend  of  the  house  of  Ali,  commenced 
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the  inauguration  of  the  new  Caliph.  "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand/ 
said  he  to  Hassan,  "  in  pledge  that  thou  wilt  stand  hy  the  hook 
'  of  God  and  the  tradition  of  the  apostle,  and  make  war  against 
all  opposers."  Hassan  complied  with  the  ceremonial,  and  was 
proclaimed  Caliph,  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge allegiance  to  him,  and  engage  to  maintain  peace  with 
his  friends,  and  war  with  his  enemies.  Some  of  the  people, 
however,  with  the  characteristic  fickleness  of  Babylonians,  mur- 
mured at  the  suggestion  of  further  warfare,  and  said,  we  want 
no  fighting  Caliph. 

Had  Hassan  consulted  his  own  inclination,  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  clung  to  peace,  and  submitted  to  the  usurpations  of 
Moawy ah ;  hut  he  was  surrounded  by  valiant  generals  eager  for 
action,  and  stimulated  by  his  brother,  Hosein,  who  inherited  the 
daring  character  of  their  father.  Beside,  there  were  sixty 
thousand  fighting  men,  all  ready  for  the  field,  and  who  had 
been  on  the  point  of  marching  into  Syria  under  Ali.  Unwil- 
lingly, therefore,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  force,  and 
commenced  his  march.  Receiving  intelligence  that  Moawyah 
had  already  taken  the  field,  and  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  he 
sent  Kais  in  the  advance,  with  12,000  light  troops,  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check,  while  he  followed  with  the  main  army.  Kais 
executed  his  commission  with  spirit,  had  a  smart  skirmish  with 
the  Syrians,  and,  having  checked  them  in  their  advance,  halted, 
and  put  himself  in  a  position  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
Caliph. 

Hassan,  however,  had  already  become  sensible  of  his  incom- 
petency to  military  command.  There  was  disaffection  among 
some  of  his  troops,  who  were  people  of  Irak,  or  Babylonia,  dis- 
inclined to  this  war.  On  reaching  the  city  of  Madayn,  an 
ai&ay  took  place  among  the  soldiers,  in  which  one  was  slain. 
A  fierce  tumult  succeeded.  Hassan  attempted  to  interfere,  but 
was  jostled  and  wounded  in  the  throng,  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  citadel.  He  had  taken  re^ge  &om  violence,  and  was 
in  danger  of  treason,  for  the  nephew  of  the  governor  of  Madayn 
proposed  to  his  uncle,  now  that  he  had  Hassan  within  his 
castle,  to  make  him  his  prisoner,  and  send  him  in  chains  to 
Moawyah.  "A  curse  upon  thee  for  a  traitor  and  an  infidel!" 
cried  the  honest  old  governor ;  "  wouldst  thou  betray  the  son  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Apostle  of  God!" 

The  mild-tempered  Caliph,  who  had  no  ambition  of  com- 
mand, was  already  disheartened  by  its  troubles.  He  saw  that 
he  had  an  active  and  powerful  enemy  to  contend  with,  and 
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fiddeness  aod  treachery  among  his  own  people.  He  seat  pro* 
posals  to  Moawyah,  offering  to  resign  tfie  Cali^^hat  to  him,  oc 
condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  mom^  in  the 
public  treasury  at  Cufa,  and  the  reyenues  o£  a  great  estate  in 
Persia,  and  that  Moawyah  would  desist  ficom  all  evil-speakiiig 
against  his  deceased  father.  Moawyah  assented  to  the  two 
former  of  these  stipulations,  but  wouid  only  consent  to  retrain 
from  speaking  eyil  of  Ali  in  presence  of  Ftassan  ;  and,  indeed, 
such  was  the  sectarian  hatred  already  engendered  agamst  Ali, 
liiat,  under  the  sway  of  Moawyah,  his  name  was  ne¥er  men- 
tioned in  the  mosques  without  a  curse,  and  such  continued  to 
be  the  case  for  several  generations  under  the  domimon  of  iJus 
house  of  Ommiah. 

Another  condition  exacted  by  Hassan,  and  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  hinl,  was  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  resinne 
the  Caliphat  on  the  death  of  Moawyah,  who  was  above  a  scose 
of  years  his  s^or.  These  terms  being  satisfiebctorily  adjusted, 
Hassan  abdicated  in  favour  of  Moawyah,  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  his  brother  Hosein,  who  considered  the  memoiy  of 
their  father  Ali  dishonoured  by  this  arrangement.  ^  The  pec^e 
of  Cnfa  refused  to  comply  with  that  condition  relative  to  the 
public  treasury;  insisting  upon  it  that  it  was  their  property. 
Moawyah,  however,  allowed  Hassan  an  immense  revenue,  with 
which  he  retired  with  his  l^other  to  Medina,  to  enjoy  that  eaae 
and  tranquillity  which  he  so  much  prized.  ESs  life  was  ex- 
emplary and  devout,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  revenne  was 
expended  in  acts  of  charity. 

Moawyah  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  the  power  of 
gold  in  making  the  most  distasteful  things  palatable.  An  old 
,  beldame  of  the  lineage  of  Haschem,  and  branch  of  Ali,  once 
reproached  him  with  having  supplanted  that  fEomly,  who- were 
his  cousins,  and  with  having  acted  toward  them  as  Pharaoh  did 
toward  the  children  of  IsraeL  Moawyah  gently  relied,  '^  May 
Allah  pardon  what  is  past,"  and  inqunred  what  were  her  wants. 
She  swd  two  thousand  pieces  o£  g<^d  for  her  poor  relatisiifl, 
two  thousand  as  a  dower  for  her  children,  and  two  thoosaiid 
as  a  support  for  herself.  The  money  was  ^ven  instantly^  and 
the  toi]^e  of  the  clamorous  virago  was  siloiced. 

CHAPTER  XLH. 
Moawyah  now,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  the  Hegira,  assumed 
legitimate  dominion  over  the  whole  Moslem  empire.     The  £jir 
rigites,  it  is  true,  a  Esmatic  sect  opposed  to  all  regular  govern:- 
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ment,  spiritual  «  tempo«d,  excited  an  in«m«ti«n  in  Syria, 
but  Moa^vyah  treated  them  with  more  thorough  rigoor  than  his 
predeceflflois^  and  fiading  tiie  Syrians  not  sufficient  to  cope  with 
them,  called  in  his  new  subjects,  the  Babyloniaiis,  to  show  their 
allegiance  by  rooting  out  this  pestilent  sect ;  nor  did  he  stay 
his  hand,  uwl  they  were  ahnoet  exterminated. 

With  this  Caliph  commenced  the  famous  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiades  or  Omeyades,  so  called  from  Ommiah  his  great- 
grandfather; a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  many  generations, 
and  gave  some  of  the  most  brilliant  names  to  Arahian  history. 
Moawyah  himself  gave  indications  of  intellectual  refinement. 
He  sunounded  himself  with  m«n  distinguished  in  science  or 
gifted  widi  poetic  talent,  and  from  the  Greek  provinces  and 
islands  which  he  had  subdued,  the  Gredc  sciences  began  to 
make  their  way,  and  under  ids  protection  to  exert  their  first 
influence  on  the  Arabs. 

One  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Moawyah  to  sta^ngthen 
himself  in  the  Cal^at  excited  great  sensation,  and  merits 
particular  detail.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  flight  of 
Mahomet,  Abu  Sofian,  father  of  Moawyah,  at  that  time  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreidi,  and  as  yet  an  inveterate  persecutor  of 
the  prophet,  halted  one  day  for  refreshment  at  die  house  of  a 
pnblioan  in  Tayef.  Here  he  became  intoxicated  with  wine, 
and  passed  the  night  in  the  arms  of  the  wife  of  a  Greek  slave, 
named  Somyah,  who  in  process  of  time  made  him  the  father  of 
a  male  child.  Abu  Sofian,  ashamed  of  this  amour,  would  not 
acknowledge  the  child,  but  left  him  to  his  fate ;  hence  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ziyad  Ibn  Abihi,  that  is  to  say,  Ziyad  the 
son  of  nobody. 

The  boy,  thus  deserted,  gave  eady  proof  of  energy  and 
talent.  When  scarce  arrived  at  manhood,  he  surprised  Amru 
Ibn  al  Aass  by  his  eloquence  and  spirit  in  addressing  a  popu- 
lar assembly.  Amru,  himself  illegitimate,  felt  a  sympathy  in 
the  vigour  of  this  spurious  ofliset.  ^'  By  the  prophet !"  ex- 
claimed he,  ^'if  this  youth  were  font  of  the  noble-  race  of 
Korei^  he  would  drive  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia  beforo  him 
with  his  staff !" 

Ziyad  was  appointed  cadi  or  judge,  in  the  reign  of  Omar, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  decisions.  On  one  occasion, 
certain  witnesses  came  bemoe  him  accusing  Mogeirah  Ibn  Seid, 
a  distinguifihed  person  of  unblemished  character,  with  inconti- 
neace    but  lEuled  to  establish  the  charge ;  whereupon,  Ziyad 
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dismissed  the  accused  with  honour,  and  caused  his  accusers  to 
be  scour&red  with  rods  for  bearine:  false  witness.  This  act  was 
'never  fo^tten  bv  Mogeirab,  who,  becoming  afterwards  one  of 
the  counsellors  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  induced  him  to  appoint  Zijad 
lieutenant  or  governor  of  Persia,  an  arduous  post  of  high  trust, 
the  duties  of  wjbich  he  discharged  with  great  ability. 

After  the  death  of  Ali  and  the  abdication  of  Hassan,  eyents 
which  followed  hard  upon  each  other,  Ziyad,  who  still  held 
sway  oyer  Persia,  hesitated  to  acknowledge  Moawyah  as  Caliph. 
The  latter  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  opposition,  fearing  lest 
Ziyad  should  join  with  the  family  of  Haschem,  the  kindred  of 
the  prophet,  who  desired  the  elevation  of  Hosein  ;  he,  therefore, 
sent  for  Mogeirah,  the  former  patron  of  Ziyad,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  mediate  between  them.  Mogeirah  repaired  to 
Ziyad  in  person,  bearing  a  letter  of  kindness  and  invitation  &om 
the  Caliph,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  him  to  Cufa. 
On  their  arrival  Moawyah  embraced  Ziyad,  and  received  him 
with  public  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection,  as  his  brother 
by  the  father's  side.  The  fact  of  their  consanguinity  was 
established  on  the  following  day,  in  full  assembly,  by  the  publican 
of  Tayef,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  intercourse  between.  Abu 
Sofian  and  the  beautiful  slave. 

This  decision,  enforced  by  the  high  }uuid  of  authority,  ele- 
vated Ziyad  to  the  noblest  blood  dt  Koreish^  and  made  him 
eligible  to  the  highest  offices ;  though,  in  fact,  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Mahometan  law  would  have  pronounced  him  the  son  of 
the  Greek  slave,  who  was  husband  of  his  mother. 

The  family  of  the  Ommiades  were  indignant  at  having  the 
base-born  offspring  of  a  slave  thus  introduced  among  them ; 
but  Moawyah  disregarded  these  murmurs ;  he  had  probably 
gratified  lus  own  feelings  of  natural  affection,  and  he  had  firmly 
attached  to  his  interest  a  man  of  extensive  influence,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age. 

Moawyah  found  good  service  in  his  valiant,  though  misbe- 
gotten brother.  Under  the  sway  of  incompetent  governors  the 
country  round  Bassora  had  become  overrun  with  thieves  and 
murderers,  and  disturbed  by  all  kinds  of  tumults.  Ziyad  was 
put  in  the  command,  and  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  tur- 
bulent post.  He  found  Bassora  a  complete  den  of  assassins ; 
not  a  night  but  was  disgraced  by  riot  and  bloodshed,  so  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets  after  dark.  Ziyad  was  an  elo- 
quent man,  and  he  made  a  public  speech  terribly  to  the  point 
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He  gave  notice  that  he  meant  to  rule  with  the  sword,  and  to 
wreak  unsparing  punishment  on  all  off<^nders ;  he  advised  all 
such,  therefore,  to  leave  the  city.  He  warned  all  persons  from 
appearing  in  puhlic  after  evening  prayers,  as  a  patrol  would  go 
the  rounds  and  put  every  one  to  death  who  should  he  found  in 
the  streets.  He  carried  this  measure  into  effect.  Two  himdred 
persons  were  put  to  death  by  the  patrol  during  the  first  night, 
only  five  during  the  second,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed 
afterwards,  nor  was  there  any  further  tumult  or  disturbance. 

Moawyah  then  employed  him  to  effect  the  same  reforms  in 
Khorassan,  and  many  other  provinces,  and  the  more  he  had  to 
execute,  the  more  was  his  ability  evinced  ;  until  his  meft  name 
would  quell  commotion,  and  awe  the  most  turbulent  into  quie- 
tude. Yet  he  was  not  sanguinary  nor  cruel,  but  severely  rigid 
in  his  discipline,  and  inflexible  in  the  dispensation  of  justice.  It 
was  his  custom,  wherever  he  held  sway,  to  order  the  inhabitants 
to  leave  their  doors  open  at  night,  with  merely  a  hurdle  at  the 
entrance  to  exclude  cattle,  engaging  to  replace  anything  that 
should  be  stolen ;  and  so  effective  was  his  police  that  no  rob- 
beries were  committed. 

Though  Ziyad  had  whole  provinces  under  his  government, 
he  felt  himself  not  sufficiently  employed ;  he  wrote  to  the  Caliph, 
therefore,  complaining,  that  while  his  left  hand  was  occupied  in 
governing  Babylonia,  his  right  hand  was  idle;  and  he  requested 
the  government  of  Arabia  Petrea  also,  which  the  Caliph  gladly 
granted  him,  to  the  great  terror  of  its  inhabitants,  who  dreaded 
so  stem  a  ruler.  But  the  sand  of  Ziyad  was  esdiausted.  He 
was  attacked  with  the  plague  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  Arabia.  The  disease  made  its  appearance  with  an  ulcer  in 
his  hand,  and  the  agony  made  him  deliberate  whether  to  smite 
it  off.  As  it  was  a  case  of  conscience  among  predestinarians, 
he  consulted  a  venerable  cadi.  "  If  you  die,"  said  the  old  ex- 
pounder of  the  law,  "  you  go  before  God  without  that  hand, 
which  you  have  cut  off  to  avoid  appearing  in  his  presence.  If 
you  live,  you  give  a  bye-name  to  your  children,  who  will  be 
called  the  sons  of  the  cripple.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  let  it 
alone."  The  intensity  of  the  pain,  however,  made  him  deter- 
mine on  amputation,  but  the  sight  of  the  fire  and  cauterising 
irons  again  deterred  him.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  most  ex- 
pert physicians,  but,  say  the  Arabians,  "  It  was  not  in  their 
power  to  reverse  the  sealed  decree."  He  died  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  the  Hegira  and  of  his  own  age,  and  the  people  he  had 
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goirenied  nvsdi  so  much  severity,  eaund^red  lais  deofch  a  deliver- 
aMoe.  SBb  son  Obeidaliah,  though  only  twenty-fiire  yeois  of 
a^e,  WBB  immediately  invested  hy  the  Caliph  with  die  ^vem- 
ment  of  fihoBaaniny  and  gave  instaiit  prooife  <^  iiJieritiag  the  ^urit 
of  ins  father.  On  he  -way  to  ins  ^owemmeBOtt  he  srapused  a 
large  Torkkh  foree,  and  put  them  to  iucdi  sadden  flight,  that 
iheir  queen  left  one  of  iier  huakins  bdiiad,  which  lell  into  the 
hands  of  her  pttrsuezs,  and  was  estimated,  from  'the  richness  of 
its  jewek,  at  tvo  thousand  pieees  of  gold. 

^yad  left  another  son  named  Salem,  who  was,  several  years 
afterwards,  when  hnt  tweafy^bur  years  of  age,  ^poonted  to 
tibe  government  -of  JSiiiorassan,  tmd  rendered  himself  so  heloved 
by  the  people,  idnt  upwards  of  twenty  tkousoad  ohildsen  wene 
named  after  ^m.  He  had  a  ibard  sen  called  Kameil,  who  «as 
distingvislied  £ot  sagacity  and  ready  wit,  and  he  tiuEthermore 
left  ima.  his  progeny  a  dynasty  of  prinoesm  Afa^  Eeliac,  who 
ruled  under  the  denomination  of  i^e  'ehildven  ij£  £iyad. 

The  wise  measuves  of  Moawyah  prodaeed  a.  'eakn  thro^gJMut 
his  empire,  althoogh  his  throne  seemed  to  be  leleyated  en  the 
surface  of  a  volcano.  He  had  reinstated  dM  £uno«s  Asaa 
Ibn  *l  A«.  in  ihe  govermnent  •£  Egypt,  Mvmi^  him  to  en- 
jey  the  vevenues  «f  that  opulent  province,  m  gratitude  for  his 
having  proclmmed  liim  Ca£^  during  Igos  oontest  with  AH; 
hut  stipulating  tfaivt  'he  should  maam^nn  the  forces  stationed 
idieve.  The  Yoteran  general  did  not  long  enjoy  this  post,  as 
he  died  in  the  forty-l^d  year  of  the  iBEe^a,  A.D.  683,  as  full 
of  honours  as  <£  years.  In  him  iihe  icsuse  of  Ldam  lost  •one  of 
its  wisest  men  and  most  illustrious  eosquerois.  *'  %ew  nfte^" 
said  Omar  to  him  on  one  occasion^  ^  the  sword  with  whieh  yoK 
faa;ve  fought  so  many  battles  and  sdain  so  many  infidels.*'  Tihe 
Oaliph  expressed  surprise  wken  he  uosheathed  an  ordinary 
seimetar.  ''Alas!"  said  Amru,  ''the  sword,  without  the  am 
•ef  tbe  master,  is  no  «haiiper  nor  heavier  than  the  swoni  of 
Faresdak  the  poet.'' 

Maihomet,  w4io8e  death  preceded  that  of  Amm  upwards  ^ef 
thhrty  years,  declared  that  there  was  no  traer  Moslem  than  lie 
would  prove  to  be ;  nor  one  tB»ve  steadfiist  in.  the  (Euth.  Air 
ikxm^  Amru  passed  most  of  his  life  on  the  tnenniae  of  acsM, 
'he  found  lime  to  oultrvate  the  s<9fter  arts  wiisoh  Mong  to  peaaa. 
We  have  already  shown  t^kat  lie  was  an  oratar  aoM  a  poet. 
^The  witty  Ibmpooos,  howe^rec,  whidi  he  winte  ikgainat  the 
prophet  ia  his  youth,  he  deeply  regretted  iniuES  dec£nbig 
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He  sought  the  campany  of  men  of  learning  and  soienoey  and 
delighted  in  iHne  conversation  of  philosophers.  He  has  left 
some  proverhs  distinguished  for  pithy  wisdom,  and  some  heao- 
tiful  poetry,  and  Hs  dying  advioe  to  his  children  was  cdiehrated 
&r  manly  s^ise  and  affecting  pathos. 

CHAPTER  XLLll. 

The  Caliph  Moawyah,  heing  thonKighfy  established  in  his 
sovereignty,  was  ambitious  of  foreign  ccmqoedts,  which  might 
shed  lustre  on  laa  name,  aa^l  obliterate  the  memory  of  these 
oiyil  wars.  He  was  defflrcMis,  also,  of  placing  his  son  Yezid  in 
a  conspicuous  light,  and  g^ning  lor  him  the  affections  of  ibe 
people ;  for  he  secretly  entertained  hopes  of  maldng  him  his 
euccesser.  He'determmed,  therefore,  to  send  him  with  a  great 
force  to  attempt  the  i^osquest  of  ConstantiiK^ple,  at  that  time 
the  eapitel  of  the  Gveek  and  Eoman  empire.  This,  indeed, 
was  «  kind  of  holy  war ;  ilor  it  was  fuHlling  one  of  the  most 
aordent  wishes  of  Mah(»aet^  who  had  looked  foiward  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  proud  capiital  of  the  Caesars  as  one  of  the  highest 
triumphs  of  Idlaaa,  and  had  promised  full  pardon  of  all  their 
sins  to  ^  Moslem  army  that  should  achieve  it. 

The  general  eomiiiand  of  tbe  army  m  diis  expedition  was 
giveoL  ito  a  'vetBTsea.  mamed  Sophian,  «nd  he  was  accompanied  by 
seyerdi  of  these  old  soldiers  of  the  laith,  hattered  in  the  wars, 
aad  ftLmest  tbroken  down  by  years,  who  had  fought  by  the  side 
of  the  jBiraf^het  at  Beder  and  Ctttod,  aaid  wene,  therefore, 
honeuxied  ^by  the  title  of  ^^  Comfienions,"  and  who  now  showed, 
among  the  ashes  of  age,  the  sparks  of  youth&l  fire  as  they 
girded  on  their  swossds  for  thk  saered  enterprise. 

HoseuQ,  the  iv^sdiant  son  of  AM,  also  accompanied  this  i  expe- 
dition:; in  wMxh,  m  faet,  the  flower  of  M<^e!m  •chivalry  en- 
l^aged.  Gveat  pifeparatiotns  were  made  by  sea  and  land,  and 
soa^^mae  iiepes  eateiltaiaed  of  success;  the  Moslem  troops  were 
aHuneious  «mid  .hardy,  imufed  to  toil  and  firactised  in  warfare, 
iOBd  iihey  were  anmiated  by  the  xcertaiiiiify  of  paradise  should 
"they  be  vietocious.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  a 
state  of  military  decline,  aad  Itheir  emperoii,  Constanlsne,  a 
Jlgr8«daea  .of  HeracHiu^  disgraced  Ifais  ilhistrious  saiite  by  indo- 
ienoe  and  ineapadty. 

It  AS  suagular,  ay&d  4o  be  tkamented,  tifiatof  Ihis  momentoos 
«K|peditien  we  Ih&ve  very  lew  partoculars,  notwithstanding  ithat 
k  lasted  loing,  ^nd^must  have  heen  rdieokexved  by  strikiag  mis*- 
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Bitudes.  The  Moslem  fleet  passed  without  impediment  through 
the  Dardanelles y  and  the  army  disemharked  within  seven  miles 
of  Constantinople.  For  many  days  they  pressed  the  siege 
with  vigour,  but  the  city  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  fugitive 
troops  from  various  quarters,  who  had  profited  by  sad  experi- 
ence in  the  defence  of  fortified  towns.  The  walls  were  strong 
and  high,  and  the  besieged  made  use  of  Greek  fire,  to  the 
Moslems  a  new  and  terrific  agent  of  destruction. 

Finding  all  their  efibrts  in  vain,  the  Moslems  consoled  them- 
selves by  ravaging  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter  retired  to  the  island  of  Cyzicus, 
about  eighty  miles  from  Constantinople,  where  they  had  esta- 
blished their  head  quarters. 

Six  years  were  passed  in  this  unavailing  enterprise ;  immense 
sums  were  expended ;  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  by  disease ; 
ships  and  crews,  by  shipwreck  and  other  disasters,  and  thousands 
of  Moslems  were  slain,  gallantly  fighting  for  paradise  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  The  most  renowned  of  these  was  the 
venerable  Abu  Ayub,  in  whose  house  Mahomet  had  established 
his  quarters  when  he  first  fled  to  Medina,  and  who  had  fought 
by  the  side  of  the  prophet  at  Beder  and  Ohod,  He  won  an 
honoured  grave ;  for  though  it  remained  for  ages  unknown,  yet 
nearly  eight  centuries  after  this  event,  when  Constantinople 
was  conquered  by  Mahomet  II.,  the  spot  was  revealed  in  a 
miraculous  vision,  and  consecrated  by  a  mausoleum  and  mosque, 
which  exist  to  this  day,  and  to  which  the  grand  seignors  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  repair  to  be  belted  with  the  scimetar  on  their 
accession  to  the  throne. 

The  protracted  war  with  the  Greeks  revived  their  military 
ardour,  and  they  assailed  the  Moslems  in  their  turn.  Moawyiub 
found  the  war  which  he  had  provoked  threatening  bis  own 
security.  Other  enemies  were  pressing  on  him ;  age,  also,  had 
sapped  his  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  and  he  became  so  anxious 
for  safety  and  repose,  that  he  in  a  manner  purchased  a  truce 
of  the  emperor  for  thirty  years,  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  mtj  slavesi  and  fifty 
horses  of  the  noblest  Arabian  blood. 

Yezid,  the  eldest  son  of  Moawyah,  and  his  secretly-intended 
successor,  had  failed  to  establish  a  renown  in  this  enterprise^ 
and  if  Arabian  historians  speak  true,  his  ambition  led  him  to  « 
perfidious  act  sufficient  to  stamp  his  name  with  infamy.  He 
18  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  of  the  virtuous  HassaDy 
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the  son  of  All,  who  had  ahdicated  in  favour  of  Moawyah,  hut 
who  was  to  resume  the  Caliphat  on  the  death  of  that  potentate. 
It  is  questionahle  whether  Hassan  would  ever  have  claimed  this 
right,  for  he  was  of  quiet,  retired  habits,  and  preferred  the 
security  and  repose  of  a  private  station.  He  was  strong,  how- 
ever, in  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  so  dangerous  a  rival,  Yezid,  it  is  said,  prevailed  upon  oue 
of  his  wives  to  poison  him,  promising  to  many  her  in  reward 
of  her  treason.  The  murder  took  place  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  669,  when  Hassan  was  forty-seven  years 
of  age.  In  his  last  agonies,  his  brother  Hosein  inquired  at 
whose  instigation  he  supposed  himself  to  have  been  poisoned, 
that  he  might  avenge  his  death,  but  Hassan  refused  to  name 
him.  "This  world,"  said  he,  "is  only  a  long  night;  leave 
him  alone  until  he  and  I  shall  meet  in  open  daylight,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Most  High." 

Yezid  refdsed  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  taking  the  murderess  to 
wife,  alleging  that  it  would  be  madness  to  intrust  himself  to  the 
embraces  of  such  a  female ;  he,  however,  commuted  the  engage- 
ment for  a  large  amount  in  money  and  jewels.  Moawyah  is 
a.ecused  of  either  countenancing,  or  being  pleased  with  a  murder, 
which  made  his  son  more  eligible  to  the  succession,  for  it  is  said 
that  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Hassan,  "  he  fell  down  and 
worshipped." 

Hassan  had  been  somewhat  uxorious ;  or  rather,  he  had 
numerous  wives,  and  was  prone  to  change  them  when  attracted 
by  new  beauties.  One  of  them  was  the  daughter  of  Yezde- 
gird,  the  last  king  of  the  Persians,  and  she  bore  him  several 
children.  He  had,  altogether,  fifteen  sons  and  five  daughters, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  race  of  Sheriffs,  or 
Fatimites,  descendants  from  the  prophet.  In  his  testament  he 
left  directions  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  sepulchre  of  his 
grandsire  Mahomet ;  but  Ayesha,  whose  hatred  for  the  family 
of  Ali  went  beyond  the  grave,  declared  that  the  mansion  was 
hers,  and  refused  her  consent;  he  was,  therefore,  interred  in 
the  common  burial-ground  of  the  city. 

Ayesha,  herself,  died  some  time  afterwards,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  having  survived  the  prophet  forty- 
seven  years.  She  was  often  called  the  Prophetess,  and  gener- 
ally denominated  the  Mother  of  the  Faithful,  although  she 
had  never  borne  any  issue  to  Mahomet,  and  had  employed  her 
widowhood  in  intrigues  to  prevent  Ali  and  his  children,  who 
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were  tils'  onlj  ptogeay  of  tbe  prophet,  from  sit^g  on  tBe 
throne  of  the  Ckliphs;  All  the  odker  wi^es  of  JIEahoinet  yrho 
sumved  hnn,  passed  tbe  vemakicleF  of  their  Sres  m  widow* 
hoed ;  hot  none,  save  her,  seem  to  hftve  been  held  in  especnii* 
revecenee. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Thb  conquest  of  NoHfhem  Afiic%  so  anspicioxxsiy  commenceif 
bj  Abdallfth  Iba  Saad,  had  been  suspendedf  for  a  number  of 
jean  by  the  pressure  of  otfeter  eeneems,  and  partictdarlj  by  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  wMch  engrossed'  a  great  part  of  the 
Moslbm  forees;  in  the  mean  thne  Cyrene  had  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  and  all  Cyrenaica  waa  in  a  Ertate  of  insurrection,  and  there, 
was^  danger  that  the  phtces  which  had  been  taken,,  and'  the 
poets  which  had  been  established  by  the  Arab  conquerors,  would 
be  completely  lost. 

The  Caliph  Moawyah  now  looked  round  for  some  actiTe  aaJ 
able  general,  competent  to  secure  and  extend  his  sway  alongp 
the  Afncan  seacoast.  Such*  a  one  he  found  in  Acbah  Ibn 
Nafe  el  Febri,  whom  he*  despatched  from  Damascus  with  ten 
thousand  horse.  Acbah  made  his  way  with  alf  speed  mto 
Afnca,  his  fi^rces  augmenting  as  he  proceeded;  by  the  accession 
of  barbarian  troops.  He  passed  triumphantly  mrough  Cyre- 
naica ;  laid  close  siege  to  the  city  of  Cyrene,  and  retook  it> 
notwithstanding  its  strong  walls  and  great  population  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  siege  many  of  its  ancieiit  and  magnificent 
edifices  were  destroyed, 

Acbah  continued  his  rictorious  course  westward,  traversing: 
wildernesses  sometimes  barren  and  desolate ;  sometimes  entan- 
gled witii  forests,  and  infested  bv  serpents  and  savage  animals^ 
until  he  reached  the  domains  of  ancient  Carthage,  tKe  present 
territory  of  Tunis.  Here  he  determined  to  found  a  city  to 
serve  as  a  strongh(ddt  and  a  place  of  re^ge  in  the  heart 
of  these  conquered  regions.  The  site  chosen  was  a  vafley 
closely  wooded,  and  abounding  with  lions,  tigers>  and  ser- 
pents. The  Arabs  give  a  marvellous  account  of  the  found- 
mg  of  the  city.  Acbah,  say  they,  went  forth  into  the  forest, 
and  adjured  its  savage  inhabitants.  '^  Hence !  avaunt !  wild 
beasts  and  serpents!  Hence,  quit  this  wood  and  valley l" 
This  solemn  adjuration  he  repeated  three  several  timeS)  on. 
three  several  days,  and  not  a  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  nor  serpen!^, 
but  departed  from  the  place. 

Others,  less  poetic,  record  that  he  cleared  away  a  forest 
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w^h  had  been  a  lurking  phwe  not  merd j  fov  wild  beast»  and 
serpents,  but  foe  lebefe  and  barbaroos  hordes^  IJlat  he  used  the 
wood  in  constructing  walls  for  hid  new  city,  and  when  these 
were  eompkted^.  planted  his  lance-  in  th»  ceBtWy  and  esdetmed 
to  his  fi^owers,  '^  This  i»  yomr  Camvanvi"  Snoh  wns  the  erigin 
o€  tile  eity  <^  Kaivwan  or  Caerwan,  si^niated  thirty-three' 
leagues  southeast  of  Carthage,  and  twelve  frmn  tile  sea  on  the 
benders  oi  idie  great  desert.  Here  Aobaii^  fixed  his^  seat  of 
mferm&ent^  ereetiiig  mosvfaes  and  other  puMic  edi^es^  and 
hoMi«g-  aU  tfce  sniDoaiiding  cormttj^  in  gabjeetioB. 

While  Adbah  was  th»»  honourably  oeeupied,  the  Caliph 
Mottwyahy  liilile  aware  of  the  immense  countries  embraced  in 
these  recent  conquests,  united  them  with  Egypt  und^  one 
commaud,  ae  if  they  had  been  two  small  provinces,  and  ap- 
pointed Muh^gir  Ibn  Omnt  Dinar,  one  of  the  Ansari,  as  emir 
or  governor.  Muhegir  was  an  ambitious^  or  rather  an  envioc^ 
and  perfidbuff  man.  Scarce  had  he  entered  upon  hiB  govem^- 
menl^  when  he  began  to  sicken  with-  envy  of  the  brilliant  ^sune 
of  Acbah  and  his  vast  popularity,  not  merely  with  the  army, 
but  throughout  the  country;  he  accordingly  made  such  tm- 
favourable  reports  of  the  eharacter  and  conduct  of  that  general, 
in  his  letters  to  the  Caiipfa^  that  ^  latter  was  induced  to  dis^ 
place  him  from  the  command  of  the  African  army^  and  recall 
him  to  Damascus. 

The  letter  of  recall  being  sent^  under  eover  to  Muhegir,  he 
transmitted  it  by  Mu^ama  Ibn  Machhid,  one  of  his  general^ 
to  Aebah,  (diarging  Has  eaToy  to  proceed  widi  great  eautioDy 
and  to  treat  Aebah  with  profound  defence,  lest  the  troops^ 
oat  of  their  love  for  him,  shonld  re^st  the  order  for  his  depo- 
sition.. Muslamft  found  Aebah  in  his  camp  at  Cyrene,  imd 
presented  him  the  Caliph's  tetter  of  recall,  and  a  letter  from 
Muhegir  as  governor  of  the  provinee,  letting  Mm  know  that 
M)B8laina  and  the  other  general^  were  authorised'  to  arrest  him 
should  he  heedtete  te  obey  iJie  command  of  the  Caliphi 

There  was  no  hedtation  on  ihe  part  of  Acbah.  He  at  once 
discerned  whenoe  l^e  blow  proceeded.  "Oh,  God!"  exclaimed' 
he^  "spare  my  fifs  until  I  can  vindicate  myself  from  the 
slanders  of  Muhegir  Ibn  (^m  Dinar."  He  then  departed 
instanidy,  without  even  entering  his  house ;  made  his  way  with 
all  speed  to  Damascus,  and-  appeared  before  Moawyali  in  the 
presence  of  his  generals  and  the  officers  of  his  court.  Ad- 
dressing the  Caliph  with  noble  indignation,  ^<  I  have  trayersed 
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deserts^"  said  he,  '^and  encountered  savage  tribes;  I  have 
conquered  towns  and  regions,  and  have  brought  their  infidel 
inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  law.  I  have 
built  mosques  and  palaces,  and  fortified  our  dominion  over  the 
land,  and  in  reward  I  have  been  degraded  from  my  post,  and 
summoned  hither  as  a  culprit.  I  appeal  to  your  justice,  whether 
I  have  merited  such  treatment  ?" 

Moawyah  felt  rebuked  by  the  magnanimous  bearing  of  his 
general,  for  he  was  aware  that  he  had  been  precipitate  in  con- 
demning him  on  false  accusations.  ^^  I  am  already  informed," 
said  he,  "  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  I  now  know  who  is 
Muhegir,  and  who  is  Acbah ;  return  to  the  conomand  of  the 
army,  and  pursue  your  glorious  career  of  conquest." 

Although  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  Caliphat  that 
Acbah  resumed  the  command  in  Africa,  we  will  anticipate 
dates  in  order  to  maintain  unbroken  the  thread  of  his  story. 
In  passing  through  Egypt  he  deposed  Muslama  from  a  com- 
mand, in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  Muhegir,  and  ordered 
him  to  remain  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  towns  a  prisoner  at 
large. 

He  was  grieved  to  perceive  the  mischief  that  had  been  done 
in  Africa,  during  his  absence,  by  Muhegir,  who,  out  of  mere 
envy  and  jealousy,  had  endeavoured  to  mar  and  obliterate  all 
traces  of  his  good  deeds ;  dismantling  the  cities  he  had  built ; 
destroying  his  public  edifices  at  Caerwan,  and  transferring  the 
inhabitants  to  another  place.  Acbah  stripped  him  of  bis  com- 
mand, placed  him  in  irons,  and  proceeded  to  remedy  the  evils 
he  had  perpetrated.  The  population  was  restored  to  Caerwan ; 
its  edifices  were  rebuilt,  and  it  rose  from  its  temporary  decline 
more  prosperous  and  beautiful  than  ever.  Acbah  then  left 
Zohair  Ibn  Kais  in  command  of  this  metropolis,  and  resumed 
his  career  of  western  conquest,  carrying  Muhegir  with  him 
in  chains.  He  crossed  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  now  Algiers, 
and  the  vast  regions  of  Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  subduing 
their  infidel  inhabitants,  or  converting  them  with  the  sword, 
until  coming  to  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  he  spiu*red  his 
charger  into  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  until  they  rose  to  his 
saddle  girths ;  then  raising  his  scimetar  towards  heaven,  "  Oh 
Allah!"  cried  the  zealous  Moslem,  "  did  not  these  profound 
waters  prevent  me,  still  further  would  I  carry  the  knowledge  of 
thy  law,  and  the  reverence  of  thy  holy  name  !" 

While  Acbah  was  thus  urging  his  victorious  way  to  the 
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uttermost  bounds  of  Mauritania,  tidings  overtook  him  that  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians  were  rising  in  rebellion  in  his  rear; 
that  the  mountains  were  pouring  down  their  legions,  and  that 
his  city  of  Caerwan  was  in  imminent  danger.  He  had  in  fact 
incurred  the  danger  against  which  the  late  Caliph  Omar  had 
so  often  cautioned  his  too  adventurous  generals.  Turning  his 
steps  he  hastened  back,  marching  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  he 
passed  through  Zab  or  Numidia,  he  was  harassed  by  a  horde 
of  Berbers  or  Moors,  headed  by  Aben  Cahina,  a  native  chief  of 
daring  prowess,  who  had  descended  from  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  from  the  invaders. 
This  warrior,  with  his  mountain  band,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
army^  picking  off  stragglers,  and  often  carrying  havoc  into  the 
broken  ranks,  but  never  venturing  on  a  pitched  battle.  He  gave 
over  his  pursuit  as  they  crossed  the  bounds  of  Numidia. 

On  arriving  at  Caerwan,  Acbah  found  everything  secure; 
the  rebellion  having  been  suppressed  by  the  energy  and  bravery 
of  Zohair,  aided  by  an  associate  warrior,  Omar  Ibn  Ali,  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish. 

Acbah  now  distributed  a  part  of  his  army  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, formed  of  the  residue  a  flying  camp  of  cavaliy,  and 
leaving  Zohair  and  his  brave  associate  to  maintain  the  safety  of 
the  metropolis,  returned  to  scour  the  land  of  Zab,  and  take 
vengeance  on  the  Berber  chief,  who  had  harassed  and  insulted 
him  when  on  the  march. 

He  proceeded  without  opposition  as  far  as  a  place  called 
T^huda,  when  in  some  pass  or  defile  he  found  hhnself  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  host  of  Greeks  and  Berbers,  led  on  by  the 
mountain  chief  Aben  Cahina.  In  fact,  both  Christians  and 
Moors,  who  had  so  often  been  in  deadly  conflict  in  these  very 
regions,  had  combined  to  drive  these  new  intruders  from  the 
land. 

Acbah  scanned  the  number  and  array  of  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  saw  there  was  no  retreat,  and  that  destruction  was 
inevitable.  He  marshalled  his  little  army  of  horsemen,  how- 
ever, with  great  calmness,  put  up  the  usual  prayers,  and 
exhorted  his  men  to  fight  valiantly.  Summoning  Muhegir  to 
his  presence,  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  day  of  liberty  and  gain 
for  all  true  Moslems,  for  it  is  a  day  of  martyrdom.  I  would  not 
deprive  you  of  so  great  a  chance  for  paradise."  So  saying,  he 
ordered  his  chains  to  be  taken  off. 

Muhegir  thanked  him  for  the  favour,  and  expressed  his  de- 
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ieimiBatiMi  to  dift  ut  tiie  escne  aS  tiie  fiuth.  Aefctth'  tlteo-  gave* 
]ui&  UBMi  and  akme,  and  botbof  tfaem,  draririD^  thm  swords^ 
broke  the  8eabbaffd%  m  toicmt  that  thej  would  fig&4  vyitil  ^ietoiy 
OK  death.  The  battle  was  dBmeiate,  and  tbcF  eamage-  temble. 
Akaoflt  ail  tibe  Modama  ibai^  to  tie  ybtj  death,  askm^  no^ 
quarfceir.  Acbakwaa  ena  of  the  last  o£  hia  devoted*  baad,  an^ 
bie  eorpBe  ms  Samady  scimetar  m  baiMiy  apon  a  heap  of  the 
eaea^  whom  ha  had  shan. 

CHAPTES  XLY. 

MotAWYAM  waa  now  ^advanced  m  yems,  and  aaraae- that 
he.  had  net  lomg  to  Uve-..  Ha  aaugkt^  tharaoro;  ta  aceoMpliA  a 
measure  whieh  he  had  Long*  ooatMciplaAed,.  and  whkhi  was  rndb* 
catLve  of  his  amhidoiia  ehamctca  and  his  prida  of  fiunily*  It 
was  to  reader  the  GaUphat  hcoDeditarf,  and  tor  poipetnate  it  in 
hifl  line.  For  thia  pavpoee  he  opeidy  naaaed  hia  asa  Yezid  as 
his  snceesior,  and  reqaeafced  iim  difienent  prowncaa-  ta  send 
deputies  to  Damaseus  to  perform  t&e  act  d'iftaitr  to-hmb.  The' 
nomination  of  a  successor  was  what  the  prophet  jBaBBiM  hadnet 
done,  and  whai  AbttB^ei^  Omar,  aadi  Othmaa  had^  tharefere, 
declined  to  do..  The  attempt  to  ccndar  tine  Caliphat  hamftitBrr 
was  in  direet  ooposition  to  the  pablicwill  maoi^HstBd  SBpeatedljr' 
in  respect  to  Mi*  Yesnd,  i0  wkMs  ha  poopoaed  to'laqucath  ilie 
govemmeniv  was  pablidj  detested.;  j9^  aotmfchataadiBg'  aU 
these  objections,  such  influence  had  MoasTjak  aefpueed:  enper  tlie* 
pid>lic  mind,,  that  delegates  anaved  at  Baauneua  fbeaa  ail  parts, 
and  gave  their  haads  to  Yend  in  ^edge  of  fiitnra  &aity»  Thus 
waa  established  the  diyoiasfy  of  the  Ommiade%.  which  ndd  the 
Caliphat  £qb  neaalj  a  hundred  jeasa^  There  iMse  lewrteea 
Caliphs  Q§  this  haiaghty  line,  known  as  ^e  Phaeac^  <^  the 
boose  o£  Omajm.  (or  rmw  OaHniah)..  Tha  ambition  aS  nde 
manifested  in  Moawjah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  continwd 
evai  waiaag  his  remote  desoendanti).  who  eaeroiaid:  saycssignty 
nearly  four  oenturiea  afbtfwaada  im  Spamv  Chie  oi  tiieaa,  anatioHt 
to  ascend  the  thvene  iai  a  tim&  e£  turlHdcnoe  and  pen!,,  ex- 
claimed, "  Only  make  me  king  to-day,  and  yenr.  may  kill  me 
to-morrow !" 

The  obaracter  of  the.  Cali^  had  ncaustt  changed  in  tha  hands 
of  Moawyab,  and,  in  the  llizuzious  eity  of  Damascus,  assumed 
more  and  more  the  state  of  the  Oriental  aoyeoe%nfl  whidi  it 
superseded.  The  frugal  simpUeity  of  the  Arab^  and  Ae  sterifr 
Tictues  of  the  piimitiye  disciples  di  Jblam,  woro  softanmgdown. 


and  disa^j^aring  among  the  yolttptocms  do^iitK  of  Sjmu 
Moawyah,  however,  endeavoured  to  throw  over  his  fimouiito' 
city  o£  BamiafieiiB^  mtaa  of  the  aanoiaty  laib  -vdneh;  Moraa  aid 
Medkia  w«re  iavestedL  ¥ot  thiflk  ptupoflfr  ha  aoogirt  to  tcansfer 
to  it^  feoia  Medina^  the  ptdpit  o£  tihft  propbct,  as^  ako  hsm 
walkisg^staff ;  ^^iar  sack  psecioas  relica  o€  tiie  apoBiie  cf  Gbd^'^ 
said  hft,  ^'  ought  not  to  remain  among  the  JwmivtsrB  d  Oth^ 

The  staff  was  found  aUber  great  AHareh;.  hut  whrn  the  pnlpii 
was  about  ts  be  mnoved^  there  ooenrTod  so  gxvat  aa  eclipse^  of' 
the  suD)  Ifliab  the  stei»  bemme  vinfaie;.  TImc  avpoestidous  Aidbs- 
considered  ibis  a  signal  o£  Dlwine  diaa^iobatac»i^  and  Ite  pd^it 
w«s  su&sedf  to  remain  in  M0diB&. 

EeeHn^  hia  end  affooachk^^  Moamryak.  summoned  his  son 
Yemd  to  his-  pisesenee^  and  gave  advke  full  of  experience  and 
wia<fem^  ^^  Confide  in  ihe  Asab^"  said  he^  ^  a»  the  sure  foun- 
daibion  of  ycmr  powm.  Prize  ti»  SjmoBSy  fisHPth^  am  fiikhfol^ 
and  enterpEising,  thoagfe  prcme  te  degpnezate-  fidien  aut  of 
their  own  eeui^ziy.  Gratify^  idle-  people  of  Irak  in.  all  tbeur 
demandsy  Icm  they  aie  nsstlesa  and  turbulemtv  and  wmiM  un-^ 
sheath  a  hundred  thousand  scimetars  a&:ainst  tiiee  oa  the  least 

^  There  aiB  four  imds^  my  sen/'  added  he^  ^<m  whom  ihfm 
must  keep  a  vigilant  eye.  The  first  is>  Hesein^  the  son  of  A^ 
viho  has  great  infiuenoe  in  Irak,  but  he  is  i:^ght  and  sineo^, 
and  thy  own.  coman ;  treo^  him^  tkerefooe,.  ym&.  eiemen^,  if  he 
fall  within  thy  power.  The  second  is  AbdaUoh?  ibn.  Omar; 
bat.  he  is  a  devmit  man^  and  will  eventnaily  come  under  afle- 
giance  to  thee.  The  third  is  Abdafliwhman- ;  but  he  is  a  man- 
c^  no  fi»*ee  of  mizt^  and  merelv  ^eabs  from  the  dictates  of 
othex8»  lie  is^  moxeover,.  incontmeiitj  and  a  gambler;  be  is  not 
SLi  rival  to  be  feared.  The  fi)nrth  is  Abdidlah  Ibn  Zobeir;  he* 
imites  the  craffc  of  the  &x  with,  the*  stpeocHdi  asid  comnefe  of  the 

offer  peace,  accept  it,  and  spare  the  blood  of  tiiy  people.     If  he^ 
fell  within  yonr  p««r,  on*  him  to  piece.!" 

Moawyah  was  gathered  to  his  Others  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
the  Hegxra,  A jd.  679^^  at  the  age  of  seventy,  or,  as  some  say^ 
S0vatty-five  yearsy  of  which  he  had  reigned  neavly  twenty.  He* 
was  loteired  in  Bamascui^  whickhe  had  made  the  capital  of  the - 
Modbm  empire,,  and  which  continued  to  be  so  during  the  dynasty 
o£  the  Ommiades.     The  inscription  of  his  signet  was,  ^*  EveiT^ 
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deed  hath  its  meed;**  or,  according  to  others,  ^' All  power  rests 
with  God." 

Though  several  circumstances  in  his  reign  savour  of  crafty, 
and  even  treacherous  policy,  yet  he  hears  a  high  name  in  Mos- 
lem history.  His  courage  was  undouhted,  and  of  a  generous 
kind ;  for  though  fierce  in  comhat  he  was  clement  in  victory. 
He  prided  himself  greatly  upon  heing  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
and  was  highly  aristocratical  before  he  attained  to  sovereign 
power ;  yet  he  was  affable  and  accessible  at  all  times,  and  made 
himself  popular  among  his  people.  His  ambition  was  tempered 
with  some  considerations  of  justice.  He  assumed  the  throne,  it 
is  true,  by  the  aid  of  the  scimetar,  without  regular  election  ;  but 
he  subsequently  bought  off  the  right  of  his  rival  Hassan,  the 
legitimate  Cahph  ;  and  transcended  munificently  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  his  purchase,  presenting  him,  at  one  time,  with  four 
million  pieces  of  gold.  One  almost  regards  with  incredulity 
the  stories  of  immense  sums  passing  from  hand  to  hand  among 
these  Arab  conquerors,  as  freely  as  bags  of  dates  in  their  native 
deserts  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  they  had  the  plundering  of 
the  rich  empires  of  the  East,  and  as  yet  were  flush  with  the  spoils 
of  recent  conquests. 

The  liberality  of  Moawyah  is  extolled  as  being  beyond  all 
bounds;  one  instance  on  record  of  it,  however,  savours  of  policy. 
He  gave  Ayesha  a  bracelet  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  that  had  formerly,  perhaps,  sparkled  on  the  arm  of  some 
Semiramis ;  but  Ayesha,  he  knew,  was  a  potent  friend  and  a 
dangerous  enemy. 

Moawyah  was  sensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  anecdotes: 

A  robber,  who  .had  been  condemned  by  the  Cadi  to  have  his 
head  cut  off,  appealed  to  the  Caliph  in  a  copy  of  verses,  plead- 
ing the  poverty  and  want  by  which  he  had  been  driven.  Touched 
by  the  poetry,  Moawyah  reversed  the  sentence,  and  gave  the 
poet  a  purse  of  gold,  that  he  might  have  no  plea  of  necessity 
for  repeating  the  crime. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  young  Arab,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  damsel,  of  whom  he  was  so  enamoured,  that  he 
lavished  all  his  fortune  upon  her.  The  governor  of  Cufa  hap- 
pening to  see  her,  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty,  that  he  took 
her  from  the  youth  by  force.  The  latter  made  his  complaint  to 
the  Caliph  in  verse,  poured  forth  with  Arab  eloquence,  and  with 
til  the  passion  of  a  lover,  praying  redress  or  death.     Moawyah* 
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as  before,  was  moved  by  the  poetic  appeal,  and  sent  orders  to 
the  governor  of  Cufa  to  restore  the  wife  to  her  husband.  The 
governor,  infatuated  with  her  charms,  entreated  the  Caliph  to 
let  him  have  the  enjoyment  of  her  for  one  year,  and  then  to 
take  his  head  The  ciuiosity  of  the  Caliph  was  awakened  by 
this  amorous  contest,  and  be  caused  the  female  to  be  sent  to 
him.  Struck  with  her  ravishing  beauty,  with  the  grace  of  her 
deportment,  and  the  eloquence  of  her  expressions,  he  could  not 
restrain  his  admiration ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
told  her  to  choose  between  the  young  Arab,  the  governor  of 
Cufa,  and  himself.  She  acknowledged  the  honour  proffered  by 
the  Caliph  to  be  utterly  beyond  her  merit;  but  avowed  that 
affection  and  duty  still  inclined  her  to  her  husband.  Her 
modesty  and  virtue  delighted  Moawyah  even  more  than  her 
beauty;  he  restored  her  to  ber  husband,  and  enriched  them  both 
with  princely  munificence. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Yezid,  the  son  of  Moawyah,  succeeded  to  the  Caliphat  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  an  election.  His  inauguration  took  place 
in  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Rajeb,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the 
Hegira ;  coincident  with  the  seventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  680.  He  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  tall  and  thin;  with  a  ruddy  countenance  pitted  with 
the  small -pox,  black  eyes,  curled  hair,  and  a  comely  beard.  He 
was  not  deficient  in  talent,  and  possessed  the  popular  gift  of 
poetry.  The  effect  of  his  residence  among  the  luxuries  and  re- 
finements of  Syria,  was  evinced  in  a  fondness  for  silken  raiment 
and  the  delights  of  music ;  but  he  was  stigmatised  as  base- 
spirited,  sordid,  and  covetous ;  grossly  sensual,  and  scandalously 
intemperate. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  readily  acknowledged  as 
Caliph  throughout  the  Moslem  empire,  excepting  by  Mecca, 
Mediina,  and  some  cities  of  Babylonia.  His  first  aim  was  to 
secure  undisputed  possession  of  the  Caliphat.  The  only  com- 
petitors from  whom  he  had  danger  to  apprehend,  were  Hosein, 
the  son  of  All,  and  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zobeir.  They  were 
both  at  Medina,  and  he  sent  orders  to  Waled  Ibn  Otbah,  the 
governor  of  that  city,  to  exact  from  them  an  oath  of  fealty. 
Waled,  who  was  of  an  undecided  character,  consulted  Merwin 
Ibn  Hakem,  formerly  secretary  of  Othman,  and  suspected  of 
forging  the  letter  which  effected  the  ruin  of  that  Caliph.     He 
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was  in  fact  one  of  tbe  most  crafty,  as  well  as  able  men  of  the 
ag«.  His  adyice  to  the  governor  was  to  summon  Hosmn  aad 
AbdaUah  to  his  presoioe,  before  they  should  hear  of  the  death 
of  Moawyah,  and  concert  any  measuras  of  opposition  ;  then  to 
tender  to  them  the  oath  of  ioahj  to  Yead,  aniv  «hoBld  dbsy 
refose,  to  smite  off  their  heads. 

Hosein  and  Abdallah  diseovm*ed  the  plot  w.  itime  to  e&ct 
their  -eaeape  with  ihax  families  to  Mecca ;  wheoe  l^iey  dedaxed 
themselyies  openly  in  ooposition  to  Yezid.  In  a  £ttle  wiule  Ho- 
«em  iee<»fed^e<4t  in^w  &om  the  people  of  Cfa,  inviting 
him  to  their  city,  assuring  him  not  waea^y  of  fivotection,  but  of 
jeyful  homagie  as  the  son  of  AM,  the  legitiaiate  successor  of 
the  propfafit  He  Jhad  only,  &ey  «aid,  to  show  himself  in  ilieir 
dtyf^BaJ^looi.w<ild1^in«««i«hi«&.our. 

Hosem  sent  his  eousm,  Muslim  Ibn  Oka^l,  to  ascertain  uie 
truth  of  these  representations,  and  to  foment  die  spirit  -of  insur- 
rection should  it  really  exist  among  the  people  of  Cu£a.  Mus- 
lim made  his  way,  almost  miattended,  and  with  great  peril 
and  harddbip  across  the  deserts  of  Irak.  On  arriving  at  Cu&, 
he  was  well  n«a«d  by  tbe  party  «f  Hoseia ;  1il«y  «8ured  him 
that  eigihteen  thousand  men  iweve  xwady  to  sacrifice  iheir  blood 
lend  treasure  in  casting  down  the  usurper  and  upholding  die 
legitimate  Caliph.  Every  ^ay  augmented  the  nundDer  of  vp- 
parent  zealots  in  the  •cause,  until  it  amounted  to  ona  Iniiitlred 
and  forty  thousand.  <M  sM.  tins,  Muslim  sent  Tepeatedaoeomsts 
to  Hosein ;  urging  ham  to  ceme  on,  and  assisring  him  ihab  die 
conspiracy  hfid  been  caaried  on  widi  sudi  secvoey,  that  NuWUi 
Ihn  Baschir,  tbe  goviemor  of  Cufa,  had  no  suspicion  <xf  iL 

But  lAiough  ike  conspiracy  had  escaped  the  vigihmee  of 
Nu  mdn,  intimation  cff  it  had  reached  the  Caliph  Y<^ad  ^at  Bfei- 
mascus,  who  sent  instant  orders  to  Obeid'allah,  the  east  of 
Eassora,  to  TOpair  mtth  n.11  speed  to  Cufii,  displace  its  negligent 
go'v^mor,  and  ts^  that  place  lil&ewise  under  his  eommand. 

Obeid'aUah  was  the  son  <c£  2^yad,  and  inheiited  aill  sdie 
energy  of  his  father.  Awape  that  ihe  moment  w«i  ciitkud,  he 
set  off  6om  Bassora  with  abost  a  seate  of  fleet  hozBemen.  Tbe 
people  of  Cufa  were  on  the  look-out  for  the  aivwal  <of  Hoseiitt, 
whicfh  was  dssly  ^cpected,  when  Obeid'allah  rode  into  iha  city 
in  ihe  imSsgkt  at  the  head  of  fas  troc^^ers.  He  wove  a  Ma^ 
^tmWi,  «  was  the  cudton  l^sewtse  with  Hoeeifi.  The  fofra- 
taee  «fowded  round  hkn,  haiiii^  the  supposed  gsandiM  of  ifce 
prophet. 
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^^  Stand  €>ff !"  cried  the  honeinexi^  fiercely.  <^  Itia  the  eour 
Obeid'aUaL" 

Tbe  crowd  siffank  back  abasbed  aiid  diiappoisLted,  and  ihe 
iemir  rode  on  to  the  castle.  The  .popular  chagrm  increased 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  command  of  the  pn»ince .;  for 
he  was  routed  a  second  Zayttd  in  energy  and  cbcbion.  His 
measores  Boon  proved  his  daims  to  that  character.  He  dis- 
covered and  disconcerted  the  .plans  of  the  conspirators  ;  drove 
Muslim  to  A  fxoesiatBre  outbreak^  dispersed  bis  hasty  levy,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  Tibe  lajbter  «bed  bitter  tears  on  lus  capture ; 
not  <m  Ms  own  aocoont,  but  on  ihe  acoount  of  Hosein,  whom 
Jbe  ^ared  his  lefatera  and  sanguine  Tcpresentations  bad  involved 
in  rain  hy  indudng  bim  to  •come  on  to  Gufa.  The  head  of 
Muslim  was  storaek  off  and  sent  to  the  Caliph. 

His  letters  had  indeed  produced  ike  dreaded  effect.  On  ze- 
iQfflving  tbem  iHosein  prepared  to  comply  with  the  earnest  in- 
Titaidon  of  tiae  peo^  of  Cttfa.  It  was  in  vain  his  Mends  re- 
-minded  bim  of  -^e  psoverfaial  faithlessness  of  l^iese  people;  it 
was  m.  -warn  tbey  ^urged  bim  to  wait  until  they  bad  committed 
(themsehws  by  openly  taking  the  field.  It  was  in  ^ain  that  bis 
nearre[li8tr¥a  Abdalibh  Ibn  Abbas  urged  bim,  at  least,  to  leave 'the 
femades  of  im  i&niily  at  Mecca,  lest  he  should  be  massaeied  in 
the  isadst  fflf  tbem,  like  the  Cafliiph  OlJimai).  Hosein,  in  the 
true  spsrit  of  a  Moslem  and  fpredestmaiian,  declared  he  would 
leave  line  event  to  Grod ;  and  aooardsngly  set  out  with  his  wives 
and  diildTeB,  and  a  number  ^  bis  relatives,  escorted  by  a  band- 
f  gQ  of  Asab  tmops. 

Arrived  in  the  confines  of  Babylonia^  be  was  suet  by  a  body 
«if  a  liiounmd  iionse,  led  on  by  tiarro,  an  Arab  of  the  tcybe  of 
Temimab.  &e  at  first  supposed  them  to  be  a  detachment  of 
bis  partisanaB  sent  to  meet  Imn,  but  was  soon  informed  hy  Harao, 
ttbat  be  «aiiie  from  the  emir  Obeid'allah  to  condnct  ham  aad 
all  the  people  with  him  to  Cufa. 

fieseia  Intugbtily  refnsed  to  smbmit  to  the  eair's  oftders ;  and 
aiepreseiited  iihst  he  came  in  peace,  invited  by  the  ixdmbitaods 
•ef  Gufa,  as  &e  xigbtlul  Caliph.  He  set  ieirtb,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fostbe  ef  his  •dadms,  and  e&deavonred  to  «eolist  Hano 
in  his  cause,  but  tbe  latter^  d&oi^  in  iio  wise  jbostile  to  bun, 
avoided  ootnmitting  bims^,  land  urged  bim  to  proeeed  qaietly 
to  Cu£si  nmht  has  <esco]i. 

Wyie  ikuf  were  yet  dsscouiBiag,  four  bcafieaneii  9»de  up  «>- 
toompasnsdbyaiguiae.  Ooeof  tbeaeiaainedlinBmab  wasioDOvn 
itD  iloeeiB,  wid  <9nas  Teivettm^  permitted  %y  fiarro  tB  coimGBse 
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with  him  apart.  Hosein  inquired  ahout  the  situation  of  things 
at  Cufa.  "  The  nobles,"  replied  the  other,  "  are  now  against 
you  to  a  man  ;  some  of  the  common  people  are  stiD  with  you, 
by  to-morrow,  however,  not  a  scimetar  but  will  be  unsheathed 
ag'ainst  you.'* 

Hosein  inquired  about  Kais,  a  messenger  whom  he  had  sent 
in  advance  to  apprise  his  adherents  of  his  approach.  He  had 
been  seized  on  suspicion ;  ordered  as  a  test  by  Obeid'allah  to 
curse  Hosein  and  his  father  Ali,  and  on  his  refusing  had  been 
thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  citadel. 

Hosein  shed  tears  at  hearing  the  fate  of  his  faithful  messen- 
ger. "  There  be  some,"  said  he,  in  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
"  who  are  already  dead,  and  some  who  living  expect  death. 
Let  their  mansions,  Oh  God,  be  in  the  gardens  of  paradise,  and 
receive  us  with  them  to  thy  mercy." 

Thirmah  represented  to  Hosein  that  his  hand&l  of  followers 
would  be  of  no  avail  against  the  host  prepared  to  oppose  him  in 
the  plains  of  Cufa,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  impreg- 
nable mountains  of  Aja,  in  the  province  of  Naja,  where  ten 
thousand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Tay  might  soon  be  assembled  to 
defend  him .  He  declined  his  advice,  however,  and  advanced 
towards  Kadesia,  the  place  famous  for  the  victory  over  the 
Persians.  Harro  and  his  cavalry  kept  pace  with  him,  watching 
every  movement,  but  offering  no  molestation.  The  mind  d 
Hosein,  however,  was  darkened  by  gloomy  forebodings.  A 
stupor  at  times  hung  over  his  faculties  as  he  rode  slowly  along; 
he  appeared  to  be  haunted  with  a  presentiment  of  death.  "  We 
belong  to  God,  and  to  God  we  must  return,"  exclaimed  he,  as  he 
roused  himself  at  one  time  from  a  dream  or  reverie.  He  had 
beheld  in  his  fantasy,  a  horseman  who  had  addressed  him  in 
warning  words,  ''  men  travel  in  the  night,  and  their  destiny 
travels  in  the  night  to  meet  them.*'  This  he  pronounced  a 
messenger  of  death . 

In  this  dubious  and  desponding  mood  he  was  brought  to  a 
halt,  near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  by  the  appearance  of 
four  thousand  men,  in  hostile  array,  commanded  by  Amar  Ibn 
Saad.  These,  likewise,  had  been  sent  out  by  the  emir  Obeid'- 
allah, who  was  full  of  uneasiness  lest  there  should  be  some 
popular  movement  in  favour  of  Hosein.  The  latter,  however, 
was  painfully  convinced  by  this  repeated  appearance  of  hostile 
troops,  without  any  armament  in  his  favour,  that  the  fickle 
people  of  Cufa  were  faithless  to  him.  He  held  a  parley  with 
Amar^  who  was  a  pious  and  good  man,  and  had  ocme  out  very 
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unwillingly  against  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  stated  to  him 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  heen  deceived  by  the  people 
of  Cufa,  and  now  offered  to  return  to  Mecca.  Amar  despatched 
a  fleet  messenger  to  apprise  the  emir  of  this  favourable  offer, 
hoping  to  be  excused  from  using  violence  against  Hosein. 
Obeid'allah  wrote  in  reply :  "  Get  between  him  and  the  Eu- 

Ehrates ;  cut  him  off  &om  the  water  as  he  did  Othman  ;  force 
im  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Yezid,  and  then  we  will  treat 
of  terms." 

Amar  obeyed  these  orders  with  reluctance,  and  the  little 
camp  of  Hosein  suffered  the  extremities  of  thirst.  Still  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  Yezid  as  Caliph.  He 
now  offered  three  things,  either  to  go  to  Damascus  and  nego- 
tiate matters  personally  with  Yezid — to  return  into  Arabia— -or 
to  repair  to  some  frontier  post  in  Ekhorassan  and  fight  against 
the  Turiss.  These  terms  were  likewise  transmitted  by  Amar  to 
Obeid'allah. 

The  emir  was  exasperated  at  these  delays,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  intended  to  gain  time  for  tampering  with  the  public 
feeling.  His  next  letter  to  Amar  was  brief  and  explicit.  "  If 
Hosein  and  his  men  submit  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
treat  them  kindly ;  if  they  refiise,  slay  them — ride  over  them — 
trample  them  imder  the  feet  of  thy  horses !"  This  letter  was 
sent  by  Shamar,  a  warrior  of  note,  and  of  a  fierce  spirit.  He  had 
private  instructions.  "If  Amar  fail  to  do  as  I  have  ordered, 
strike  off  his  head  and  take  command  of  his  troops."  He  was 
furnished  also  with  a  letter  of  protection,  and  passports  for  fom: 
of  the  sons  of  Ali,  who  had  accompanied  their  brother  Hosein. 
Amar,  on  receiving  the  letter  of  the  emir,  had  another  parley 
with  Hosein.  He  found  him  in  front  of  his  tent  conversing 
with  his  brother  Al  Abbas,  just  after  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer,  and  made  known  to  him  the  peremptory  demand  of  the 
emir  and  its  alternative.  He  also  produced  the  letter  of  pro- 
tection and  the  passports  for  his  brothers,  but  they  refused  to 
accept  them. 

Hosein  obtained  a  truce  imtil  the  mocning  to  consider  the 
demand  of  the  emir  ;  but  his  mind  was  already  made  up.  He 
saw  that  all  hope  of  honourable  terms  was  vaiu,  and  he  resolved 
to  die. 

After  the  departure  of  Amar,  he  remained  seated  alone  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  leaning  on  his  sword,  lost  in  gloomy  cogi- 
tation on  the  fate  of  the  coming  day.     A  heaviness  again  came 
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over  him,  widft  thft  aame  Idad  of  poitoitous  bnta^ies  thai  he 
l»d  abeady  <»peii«««i,  The  awroach  rf  hia  &Tourite  sfetep. 
Zmuub^.  leuscd  hkn.  H«;  regarded,  her  vUb  mouraful  sigoifr 
canoe^  ^  I  kaire  jusl  seeii^"  said  h£»  ^'  ia  a.  dream,  our  grand- 
sire  the  piopket,  avd*  W  said,.  '  Thou'  vnlt  soon  1>q  with  ma  m 
paradise."* 

The  boding  mind  o£  Zenaih  inteipteted  the  povtent.  ^  Woe 
unto  u8  and  our  fimilQi,"  esiad  ahe^,  smitiag  her  breast ;  ^^'our 
mother  Fatima  is  dead,  and  our  father  AIT  and  ouc  brother 
EEassaa  I  Aks  lor  tha  desohitiaa  off  the  paat  and  the  destruc- 
tion that  is  ta  eomA !"  ^  sarain^  hec  gTwf  OY^xsanae  her,  and 
1^  fell  into  a  awofln..  Hoseux  raised  her  tenderly,  sprinkled 
watev  in.  her  fiiee,  and  restoiad  her  to  conseibusness.  He  en- 
treated* Imit  to  rel^r  wA  eonfideaoe  oa  God»  reminding  her  that 
ail  th«  people  of  the;  eaoth  aomsi  die,,  and  eveiything  that  exists 
must  perish,  hwiM  that  €nod„  nviio  created  them,  would  restore 
them  and  take  them  to  himself.  ^'  My  father,  and  my  mother,, 
and  jxxf  brotiMr,"  said  he,.  ^<  were  better  than  I,  yet  they  died, 
aaid  evef^  Mealemj  haa  had  an  example  in  the  death  of  the 
apostle  of  God/'  Taking  her  then  by  the  hand,,  he  led  Jkez 
iato>thie  tent,  changing;  heiv  in  case  of  ma  death,  not  to  give  wa^j 
thus  to  imiBoderate  soiarow. 

He-  nast  addressed  hie  fHends  and  fellawers.  "  These  troops 
by  whom  we  are  sunouaded^"  said  he,.  *^  seek  no  life  but  mine, 
and  wiM  he  contented  with  my  deatii.  Tarry  not  with  me, 
tfaerefi>re,  to  yo«r  df^truotion,.  but  leani^  me  to  mv  fato.." 

^^  God  foirbiil^"  csded  M  A]al>afi,  "  that  we  should  sur^Ve  your 
fall;"  and  hi»  word»  wese  eehoed  by  the  rest. 

Seeiaig  hi&  little  band  thus  determined  to  share  his  despeieate 
JDcrtiBBes,  fiosein  prepared  to  sell  their  Hmes  dear,  and  make 
their  deaths  a  memoffable<  aacnfice.  By  hi&  orders  aU  the  tents 
were  dJopoaad  in  two-  Maes,  and  the  cords  interwoven  so  as 
to  form  bexxierai  on  both  »des<  of  the  camp)»  while  a  deep  treacb 
in  the  rsar  was  fiUed  wkbk  woo4  to  be  set  on  Ss9  in  case  of 
attack.  It  was  assailable,  therefore,  only  in  ficont.  This  done^ 
the  de^ioted  hond^  eenseious-  that  the  next  day  waa  to  be  thidr 
hat,  passed  the  mghlli  m  prayer;  while  a  troop  of  the  enemy's 
horsfr  kep4  riding  round  to  prevent,  their  escape. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  Hosein  prepared  fbr  battle. 
JBia  whole  foree  a«M>««ted  only  to  two-score  foot  soldiers^  and 
twoHmd-thbty  havse^t  hut  aU  were  animated  with,  the  apixit 
of  aart^rxs..    HoasiiL  and  aerveral  of  hia  chief  men  wam4i 
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aaoiniwd^  and  peidSumed  themselves;.  ^^  ftnr  kr  a  labile-  while^f'  said 
tfaw)^  ^  we  dimL  be  with  ihni  Uackeyed  Hoiifift  oi  Pandise»" 

£ti&  sJkMUiMtiuiss  q£  soul,,  howevex^  wa8>  ahak^i}  hy  tbe  lend 
Iftmentatio&S:  of  his;  skters  and  dangilMteB9>  aad  the  thongJlii 
of.  the;  expfised  and  desolftte  state  in  whic^  lu&  deatib  would 
lAove-tbenb.  He  ealkd  tf^xnuBd^.  teo,,  the  adTriee  wlich  ha  had 
neglected  oi  Ahdaliah.  Ibo  AEibas,  to  leaye  his  woxaeii.  ioi  aa&lsjf 
at  Mecca.  ^  God  w^H  lewaid  thee^.  AJldaLlahl"  ^nslaimed  he^ 
ia  the  fulness  of  his  feelings. 

A  aquadcan  ef  ihk^  horse,  Headed'  hy  Hairro^  now  wheeled 
np^  bu^.  tikej  eanue  as  tmea^  and  aHies»  Barco*  zepented  him 
of  lauviag^  gunea  tiie  first  check  to  Hosein^  and  now  came  ia 
atonement  to  fight  and  die  for  him.  "  Alas,  for  ydu^  isea  <^ 
Cu&!"  Gsried  he,  a&  Amac  and  hi8<  toMfS  apponaehed;  '^  jou 
hflDTtt  invitai  the  deecendaidr  of  the  poo^bettft  year  eity^  wadi 
now  yott  Gorae  to  fi^bt  agtaiast.  hini.  Youi  hare  eu6  off  &om 
hka  ajodhis  family  the  watei»o£the  Eiiphcates,.whiiih  are*&e0 
eren  to  infidels  and  the  beasts  of  the  field;  and  hai»  ^ut  him 
up  lihe  at  lion  in  the-  totls.'^ 

Amar  begoa  to^^ify  fasmsel^  and  io*  plead  the  ondsrs  of  ihe 
ennr;  but  mtn&Bmei  S&amao*  ctxti  shoort  ail  poiley  by  letting^  fiy 
asL-  arrow  mbo  ih&  eaaizp  e£  Ebscin;  casing'  aJL  to  witness  tbat 
he  strudr  the  finrt.  h^am^  A  domndi  enaifld,.  but  the  mem  of 
HoscBBi  kept  within)  thoar  camp^  where  thc^  could  only  be 
reached  by  dse  arehersL  Froiii<  time  to-  tnne  theiw-  were'  asigle 
comfinfes^  'wL  defianee^  as^  was  customaey  with  lAi»  Aiabs.  hk 
these  the  gceatsst  less  was  mt  the  side  ofi  the  enemy,.  £br 
Qeeeaa's  mem  ftjught  with  ijte  dbsferatioii  of'  mesa,  resolved  on^ 
deatib 

Amar  now  made  a  general  assault,  but  the  camp*  being  opens 
anlyriii>  front,  was  sitceesi^blly  defiendeiL  Shamair  and  i^a  fel- 
loweiis  aMmipted  to  pull  down  the*  tents^  but  met  wath  vigomua 
reffl8tanc&  lie  thrust  his  lanee  throug&  thft  tent  of  Hosesn^ 
and  called  foe  fits  to  bum  it.  The  womcn^  zaxL  out  shrieking;. 
^^The  five  q£  JehenztaoLbe  i^  portioni^'  caned  Hosnov  ^Sfroi:ddst 
i^u  deafero^  my  famai}r?" 

Eren  the  miaage  Sbaaar  ataejred  has-*  haaeid  at  the  sight  o£ 
defenceless  women,  and  he  and  his  band  drew:  off,,  with  the 
lass  of  seveaftl  a^thek^numbec;. 

Both  pasties  desisted  firom  the  %ht  at  the  hour  of  aoontad* 
pnufer;  and  £baeia  put  up^the  pcayer  of  Feax^  which  iftonly 
used  in  time  of  extremity; 

p  2 
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When  the  prayers  were  over  the  enemy  renewed  the  assault, 
hut  chiefly  with  arrows  £rom  a  distance.  The  faithful  followers 
of  Hosein  were  picked  off  one  hy  one,  until  he  was  left  almost 
alone ;  yet  no  one  ventured  to  dose  upon  him.  An  arrow  from 
a  distance  pierced  his  little  son  Ahdallah,  whom  he  had  upon 
his  knee.  Hosein  caught  his  hlood  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
and  threw  it  toward  heaven.  ^'  Oh  God,"  exclaimed  he,  ^'  if 
thou  withholdest  help  from  us,  at  least  take  vengeance  on  the 
wicked  for  this  innocent  hlood." 

His  nephew,  a  beautiful  child  with  jewels  in  his  ears,  was 
likewise  wounded  in  his  arms.  "Allah  will  receive  thee,  my 
child,"  said  Hosein  ;  "  thou  wilt  soon  be  with  thy  forefathers 
in  paradise." 

At  this  moment  Zeinab  rushed  forth,  imprecating  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  the  murderers  of  her  family.  Her 
voice  was  overpowered  by  the  oaths  and  curses  of  Shamar,  who 
closed  with  his  men  upon  Hosein.  The  latter  fought  de- 
sperately, and  laid  many  dead  around  him,  but  his  strength 
was  failing  him;  it  became  a  massacre  rather  than  a  flght;  he 
sank  to  the  earth,  and  was  stripped  ere  life  was  extinct.  Thirty 
wounds  were  counted  in  his  body,  and  four-and-thirty  bruises. 
His  head  was  then  cut  off,  to  be  sent  to  Obeid'allah,  and  Sha- 
mar, with  his  troops,  rode  forward  and  backward  over  the  body, 
as  he  had  been  ordered,  until  it  was  trampled  into  the  earth. 

Seventy-two  followers  of  Hosein  were  slain  in  this  mas- 
sacre; seventeen  of  whom  were  descendants  from  Fatima. 
Eighty-eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  great  number 
wounded.  All  the  arms  and  fumitiu^  of  Hosein  and  his 
family  were  taken  as  lawful  spoils,  although  against  the  com- 
mand of  Amar. 

Shamar  despatched  one  of  his  troopers  to  bear  the  head  of 
Hosein  to  the  emir  Obeid'allah.  He  rode  with  all  speed,  but 
arrived  at  Cufa  after  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  closed.  Tak- 
ing tbe  gory  trophy  to  his  own  house  until  morning,  he  showed 
it  with  triumph  to  his  wife,  but  she  shrank  from  him  with 
horror,  as  one  guilty  of  tbe  greatest  outrage  to  the  family  of 
the  prophet,  and  from  that  time  forward  renounced  all  inter- 
course with  him. 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  Obeid'allah,  he  smote  it 
on  the  mouth  with  his  staff*  A  venerable  Arab  present  was 
shocked  at  his  impiety.  "  By  Allah  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  have 
seen  those  lips  pressed  by  the  sacred  lips  of  the  prophet!" 
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As  Obeid*allah  went  forth  horn  the  citadel,  he  beheld  several 
women,  meanly  attired  and  seated  disconsolately  on  the  ground 
at  the  threshold.  He  had  to  demand  three  times  who  they 
were  before  he  was  told  that  it  was  Zeinab,  sister  of  Hosein, 
and  her  maidens.  ^'  Allah  be  praised,"  cried  he  with  ungener- 
ous exultation,  '*  who  has  brought  this  proud  woman  to  shame, 
and  wrought  death  upon  her  family.  "Allah  be  praised,** 
retorted  Zeinab  haughtily,  "  who  hath  glorified  our  family  by 
his  holy  apostle  Mahomet.  As  to  my  kindred,  death  was 
decreed  to  them,  and  they  have  gone  to  their  resting-place ; 
but  God  will  bring  you  and  them  together,  and  will  judge  be- 
tween you." 

The  wrath  of  the  emir  was  inflamed  by  this  reply,  and  his 
friends,  fearful  he  might  be  provoked  to  an  act  of  violence,  re- 
minded him  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  unworthy  of  his  anger. 

"  Enough,"  cried  he,  "  let  her  revile ;  Allah  has  given  my 
soul  full  satisfaction  in  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  the  ruin 
of  her  rebellious  race." 

"True!"  replied  Zeinab,  "you  have  indeed  destroyed  our 
men,  and  cut  us  up  root  and  branch.  If  that  be  any  satisfac- 
tion to  your  soul,  you  have  it." 

The  emir  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  "  Thou  art  indeed,** 
said  he,  "  a  worthy  descendant  of  Ali,  who  was  a  poet  and  a 
man  of  courage." 

"  Courage,**  replied  Zeinab,  "  is  not  a  woman's  attribute ; 
but  what  my  heart  dictates,  my  tongue  shall  utter.** 

The  emir  cast  his  eyes  on  Ali,  the  son  of  Hosein,  a  youth 
just  approaching  manhood,  and  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 
The  proud  heart  of  Zeinab  now  gave  way.  Bursting  into 
tears  she  flung  her  arms  round  her  nephew.  "  Hast  thou  not 
drunk  deep  enough  of  the  blood  of  our  family  ?"  cried  she  to 
Obeid'allah ;  and  dost  thou  thirst  for  the  blood  of  this  youth  ? 
Take  mine  too  with  it,  and  let  me  die  with  him." 

The  emir  gazed  on  her  again,  and  with  greater  astonish- 
ment ;  he  mused  for  awhile,  debating  vnth  himself,  for  he  was 
disposed  to  slay  the  lad ;  but  was  moved  by  the  tenderness  of 
Zeinab.  At  length  his  better  feelings  prevailed,  and  the  life 
of  Ali  was  spared. 

The  head  of  Hosein  was  transmitted  to  the  Caliph  Yesdd,  at 
Damascus,  in  charge  of  the  savage-hearted  Shamar ;  and  with 
it  wore  sent  Zeinab  and  her  women,  and  the  youth  Ali.  The 
k^tter  had  a  chain  round  his  neck,  but  the  youth  carried  himself 
proudly,  and  would  never  vouchsafe  a  word  to  his  conductors. 
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When  Shamor  presented  the  bead  with  the  greeimgB  of 
Obeid'allah,  the  Ca%h  abed  tease,  for  he  xecaJled  iihe  -dyiiig 
ooimsel  of  Im  fathor  with  sespect  to  the  son  g£  AIL  ^<  Oh, 
'  Hos^ !"  ejaet^ted  he,  "^  hadst  then  fallea  into  my  Jbands  thoa 
veuldBt  'net  (have  been  slain."  Then  gi^g  veol;  to  hk  indig- 
natiom  against  the  Absent  Obeid'idkdi,  *^  The  curse  <ef  God,'' 
eadaimed  he,  ^'.he  upon  the^son  of  Somyah.''* 

He  had  been  •uiged  by  one  of  his  eonrtieDS  to  kiM  Ali,  and 
eztingush  the  whc^  generation  of  Hosein,  but  milder  oounscOs 
pievi^ed.  When  ihe  women  and  children  were  brought  befone 
lum,  in  prea^Qice  of  the  Syrian  nobility,  he  was  dtiooiked  at  their 
mean  attire,  and  again  uttered  a  malediction  on  'Oheid'allah. 
In  conversing  with  Zeinab,  he  -spoke  ^h  disparagement  of  her 
£ather  AH  and  her  brother  JBjosein,  but  the  prond  heact  of  this 
intrepid  woman  again  rose  to  her  I^s,  and  she  refjaed  with  a 
neble  «oorn  and  just  inveotave,  that  shamed  him  to  Eol^ace. 

Yesdd  now  had  Zeinab  and  the  other  females  ef  the  family 
of  Hosein  treated  with  proper  respect ;  baths  were  provided 
for  them,  and  apparel  suited  to  their  rank^  diey  weie  enter- 
tained in  his  palaoe,  and  the  widowed  wives  of  his  £ath^  Moar 
wyah  came  and  kept  them  company,  and  jainad  with  them  in 
moummg  for  Hesem.  Yezid  acted  also  with  great  kindness 
toward  Ali  and  Amru,  the  sons  of  'Hoseki,  taking  them  with 
him  in  his  walks.  Amru  was  as  yet  a  mere  child.  Yeiid 
asked  him  one  day  jestingly,  "  Wilt  theu  fight  with  jny  son 
Khaled  ?*'  The  urdhin'seye  £asdied  &e.  -^^  Gawe  him  a  kDife)" 
cried  he,  ''and  give  me  one!"  ^'cBeware  of  this  child,"  said 
a  crafty  old  courtier  who  stood  by,  and  who  was  an  enemy  to 
the  house  of  Ali.  ^'  Beware  of  this  ch^d,  depend  upon  it,  «ne 
serpent  is  the  parent  of  another." 

After  a  time,  when  the  family  of  Ebsein  wished  to  depart 
for  Medina,  Yezid  furnished  them  abnandanl^'  with  ev^eiy  ^ecuoa- 
fort  for  the  journey,  and  a  safe  convoy  under  a  oarelttl  offioer^ 
who  itreated  them  with  idl  due  defer^ace.  When  their  jouimey 
was  accomplished,  Zeinab  and  Fatima,  the  young  dasghter  of 
fiosein,  would  have  presented  their  conductor  witii  seaane  of 
their  jewels,  but  the  worthy  Syrian  declined  thw  offer.  *^SMd 
I  acted  for  reward,"  said  he,  '^  less  than  these  |ewals  would 
have  sufficed ;  but  what  I  iiawe  dene  was  i£or  fdie  love  of  Crod, 
and  for  the  sake  of  your  jri^ktiensdup  to  the  jmpket.'* 

The  Fer^ans  hold  ihe  memory  of  Hosein  in  great  venera- 

*  A  sneer  at  Obeid'alfah's  lUeghamaEte  desceat  i^m  €ea^ah,€he 
wife  of  a^Gapeek  slave. 
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itioD,  eatit^D^  iiim  Sfaalied  or  tbe  Matlyr,  mnd  Seycjed  or 
LofA;  and  ^e  and  Ms  liadal  descendants  for  nine  generations 
«PB  enrolled  among  tbe  tweli^e  Imaaffis  or  BontiiBb  of  ikte  Feiv 
ifliKn  cseed.  The  anniversaTy  n£  Im  ^martyrdom  is  csdied  Uns 
Sbsdn  (iibe  day  of  Mosein),  and  is  h^fpt  miik.  great  sokmnity. 
A  splendid  monument  was  erected  in  alW  years  on  tine  spot 
^en  he  fell,  and  -vms  called  in  Aralgdc  Meshed  Hosein,  The 
t^pukiwe  of  Hosein.  The  Myites,  or  MOlaries  of  AH,  reflate 
dmrs  prodigies  as  lanmng  ognafised  has  mnrtyrdom.  The 
sron  wi^rew  hk  ^ht,  the  etars  twinided  at  noonday  and 
clashed  against  each  other,  sad  the  'cloads  mined  i^howers  of 
■biood.  A  wym-ngtami  -fight  beamed  Irom  ^  head  ctf  the 
Bvaiftyr,  a»d  a  #oek  <of  Tt4iHe  fairii  iiev^ed  around  it.  These 
inracles,  howerer,  are  all  dtoii%^  denied  by  the  sect  tf£  Mos- 
lems caUed  MoxntaiseB,  id»o  hold  Ali  and  his  race  in  abomi" 
mition. 

C*IAiPTEIl  XLVn. 

Ta£  death  of  Hosein  had  removed  <oiie  fermidable  rival  of 
Ye»d ;  but  gave  etvenglh  to  the  claims  of  another,  who  was 
scarcely  less  popular.  This  was  AbdaMah,  the  son  of  Zd^eir; 
hoDoiired  for  his  devotion  to  the  fakik;  beloved  for  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  and  of  such  adroit  policy,  that  he  HBOon  <man- 
aged  to  be  proclaimed  'Caliph,  by  tiie  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Haschem,  and  a  large  'portion  <€  the  people  of  Medina  and 
Mecca.  The  masrtyrdoni,  as -he  termed  it,  of  Hosein,  furnished 
him  a  theme  for  public  harangues,  with  which,  after  his  inau- 
guration, he  sought  to  sway  the  popular  feelings.  He  called 
to  mind  the  virtves  of  that  .^andson  of  the  prophet,  his  pious 
watcbings,  ^iii^,  and  prayers ;  the  perfidy  of  the  people  of 
Gufa,  to  whi(^  *he  had  &llen  a  victim;  the  lofty  heroism  of  his 
latter  moments,  and  the  savage  atrocities  which  had  accom- 
panied bis  murder.  The  ^public  mind  was  heated  by  these 
iiqp«o^es;  thetenthusifism  awakraoed  for  the  memory  of  Hosein 
was  extended  to  his^potitic  ^eulogist.  An  Egyptian  soothsayer, 
£ftmed  for  skifl  indiwinatioki,  and  who  had  studied  the  prophet 
Bamd,  deolanid  ^Ohat  Abdallah  would  live  and  die  a  king ;  and 
this  operated  powerfully  ia  his  favour  among  the  superstitious 
iiffabs,  BO  tftint  4as  parfy  rapidly  increased  in  numbers. 

The  Caiiph  \f«zid,  miou^  almost  all  the  .provinces  of  the 
empire  were  still  in  «Uegia»Be  to  ium,  was  ahvrmed  at  the 
movementS'Of  thkiaiew  rival.  He  affected,  however,  to  regard 
him  with  contempt,  and  sent  a  silver  collar  to  Merw4n  Ibn 
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Hakem,  then  governor  of  Medina,  directing  him  to  put  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  '^  mock  Caliph/'  should  he  persist  in  his 
folly,  and  send  him  in  chains  to  Damascus.  MerwSn,  however, 
who  was  of  a  wily  character  himself,  and  aware  of  the  craft 
and  courage  of  Ahdallah,  and  his  growing  popularity  in  Me- 
dina, evaded  the  execution  of  the  order. 

Yezid  had  no  hetter  success  in  his  endeavours  to  crush  the 
rising  power  of  Ahdallah  at  Mecca.  In  vain  he  repeatedly 
changed  his  governors  of  that  city;  each  in  his  turn  was  out- 
witted hy  the  superior  sagacity  of  Ahdallah,  or  overawed  by 
the  turbulent  discontent  of  the  people. 

Various  negotiations  took  place  between  Yezid  and  these 
disaffected  cities,  and  despatches  were  sent  from  the  latter  to 
Damascus ;  but  these  only  rendered  the  schism  in  the  Caliphat 
more  threatening.  The  deputies  brought  back  accounts  of  the 
dissolute  life  of  Yezid,  which  shocked  the  pious  and  abstemious 
Arabs  of  the  sacred  cities.  They  represented  him  as  destitute 
of  religion  and  morality;  neglectful  of  the  hours  of  worship; 
a  gross  sensualist,  addicted  to  wine  and  banqueting ;  an  effe- 
minate voluptuary,  passing  his  time  amid  singing  and  dancing 
women,  listening  to  music  and  loose  minstrelsy,  and  surrounded 
by  dogs  and  eunuchs. 

The  contempt  and  loathing  caused  by  their  representations 
were  fomented  by  the  partisans  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir,  and 
extended  to  the  whole  house  of  Ommiah,  of  which  Yezid  was  a 
member.  Open  rebellion  at  length  broke  out  in  a  manner 
characteristic  of  the  Arabs.  During  an  assemblage  in  the 
mosque  of  Medina,  one  of  the  conspirators  threw  his  turban  on 
the  gpround,  exclaiming,  '^  I  cast  off  Yezid  as  I  cast  off  this 
turban."  Another  seconded  him  with  the  exclamation,  ^'I  cast 
off  Yezid  as  I  cast  off  this  shoe."  Heaps  of  shoes  and  turbans 
soon  showed  that  the  feeling  was  unanimous. 

The  next  move  was  to  banish  the  house  of  Ommiah  and  all 
its  dependents;  but  these,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  took 
refiige  in  the  palace  of  Merw4n  Ibn  Hakem,  the  governor,  who 
was  of  that  race.  Here  they  were  closely  besieged,  and  sent 
off  to  Yezid,  imploring  instant  succour. 

It  was  with  difficulty  Yezid  could  prevail  upon  any  of  his 
generals  to  engage  in  so  unpopular  a  cause.  Moslem  Ibn  Ok- 
bah,  a  stout-hearted,  but  infirm  old  general,  at  length  under- 
took it;  but  observed,  with  contempt,  that  a  thousand  men  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  cooped  up  like  fowls,  without  fightings 
scarce  deserved  assistance. 
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When  the  troops  were  ahout  to  depart,  Yezid  rode  ahout 
among  them,  his  sdmetar  hy  his  side,  and  an  Arab  bow  across 
his  shoulder,  calling  upon  them  to  show  their  loyalty  and 
courage.  His  instructions  to  Meslem  were  to  summon  the  city 
of  Medina,  three  days  in  succession,  before  he  made  any  as- 
sault ;  if  it  refused  to  surrender,  he  should,  after  taking  it,  give 
it  up  to  three  days'  pillage.  He  charged  him,  however,  to  be 
careful  of  the  safety  of  the  youth  Ali,  son  of  Hosein,  who  was 
in  the  city,  but  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion. 

Meslem  departed  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  horse  and 
five  thousand  foot.  When  he  arrived  before  Medina  he  found 
a  huge  trench  digged  round  the  city,  and  great  preparations 
made  for  defence.  On  three  successive  days  he  summoned  it 
to  surrender,  and  on  each  day  received  a  refusal.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  attacked  it  by  storm,  making  his  assault  on  the 
east  side,  that  the  besieged  might  be  blinded  by  the  rising  sun. 
The  city  held  out  until  most  of  its  prime  leaders  were  slain; 
it  would  then  have  capitulated,  but  the  stem  old  general  com- 
pelled an  unconditionid  surrender. 

Meslem  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand,  and  sent  instantly 
for  Ali,  the  youthful  son  of  Hosein,  whom  he  placed  on  his 
own  camel,  and  furnished  with  a  trusty  guard.  His  next  care 
was  to  release  the  thousand  men  of  the  house  of  Ommiah  from 
confinement,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  sacking  of  the 
city ;  this  done,  he  abandoned  the  place  for  three  days  to  his 
soldiery,  and  a  scene  of  slaughter,  violence,  and  rapine  ensued, 
too  horrible  to  be  detailed.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  sur- 
vived the  massacre  were  compelled  to  submit  as  slaves  and  vas- 
sals of  Yead.  The  rigid  severity  of  old  Meslem,  which  far 
surpassed  his  orders,  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Musreph, 
or  the  Extortionate.  His  memory  has  ever  been  held  in  odium 
by  the  Moslems,  for  the  outrages  which  he  permitted  in  this 
sacred  city.  This  capture  of  Medina  took  place  at  night,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  the  Heg^ra,  and  the  year  682  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  old  general  now  marched  on  to  wreak  the  same  Bate 
upon  Mecca;  but  his  fires  were  burnt  out;  he  died  on  the 
march  of  fatigue,  infirmity,  and  old  age,  and  the  command  de- 
volved on  a  Syrian  general,  named  Hozein  Ibn  Thamir.  The 
latter  led  his  force  up  to  the  walls  of  Mecca,  where  Abdallah 
Ibn  2^beir  commanded  in  person.  For  the  space  of  forty- 
days  he  besieged  the  city:  battering  the  wails  with  engines 
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liroaglit-fTom  Syria.  In  the  oonne  of  ^tbe  mege  a  .pact  ^  'the 
daaha  was  beeten  down,  and  the  vest  bonrt.  Some 'MBoihe 
"die  fire  to  tiie  ei^;fDeB  of  tbe  Ibenegers;  oikers  cB&sm  that 
Abdallfth,  'hearmg  a,  «ih(mtiDEig>  in  ikt  >ug^  ^auseA  a  -fianmig 
brand  to  be  eleyiftod  on  a  home  to  ^memrer  ifae  conae,  and 
that  tiie  'fire  oommunioaled  to  the  veil  wlwli  covered  4^ 

Mecca  was  veAuced  to  extremity,  •ond  the  itidiakitaiitB  begaa 
to  dread  the  £rte  ^  Medina,  when  a  smSb  wmsmmger  l>roaght 
4e  Abdatlah  Ibn  Eobeir  Ike  joyfiid  tidings  i>{  the  ^fartih  of  Yezid. 
He  immednf^y  inMBXted  tlve  imlki  mm.  ^enamded  of  ^he  be- 
megers  lAny  tlv^  oontinued  to  HSfght,  meitig  that  iUit  master 
Tend  was  no  more.  They  vegai^ed  his  words  'is  m  mere  sitb*- 
leifdge,  and  tsontimied  the  attadc  ^mth  increaned  vi^ienr.  The 
kM^lligenoe,  however,  was  ^eediiy  eonfinned. 

floBeiniiow  held  a  conference  witih  Abdiihdi;  .he  ex^sessed 
on  Brdent  desire  *td  pot  an  end  to  all  furdnnr  dibsRMi  of  hindrefl 
Heod;  and  prcxffered  the  aMegiaasee  of  inmeelf  amdliis  army, 
in  which  were  some  of  the  leading  men  <0f  Syria.  Abdailah, 
for  once,  was  too  catttieus  forihieown  good,  fiershflankfipom 
trusting  hiniBelfwitik  fiozein  and  his  armj;  he  permitted  .them, 
however,  at  their  «e(tmest  reqnest,  to'Widk  inidigsoosipnieesflien 
round  l!he  ndnB  df  the  Caaba,  of  'conxse  withoat  «nnB  ;  ;aflber 
#hidi  Horoin  and  his  host  departed  on  the  mavdi  liomewaid ; 
and  <^e  late  beleaguered  family  of  'Omanah  accompanisd  them 
to  "Syria. 

The  death  <:€  the  Cdfiplh  Yeni  took  'piaoe  «tt  Mawwarin,  in 
Syria,  in  the  sisty-^ourlih  y^eanof  1^  H^gira,  ajd.  €83,  in  iihe 
tmrfy^ninth  year  of  his  age,  -after  a  Tfogn  of  tharoe  years  aad 
six  montlhs.  He  was  cut  down  in  nhe  flower  of  due  da^  aa^ 
the  Moslem  writers,  in  conBeqnenoe  of  Mb  iaipiety  in  crdettn^ 
the  sacking  of  Medina,  the  bmial-plaoe  df  tbe  frophet;  fiit 
the  latter  had  predicted,  **  Whoever  iiijiansth  Medina  iflokfl  ^oA 
sway  even  as  salt  meltetli  in  waiter."  The  FereianwRteisAlfli^ 
sectarians  of  Ali,  hold  the  memory  of  Yeadd  in  dbhecmwK^ 
dmrging  ham  with  the  deaths  of  Hassan  «Bd  fioeein,  and 
accompany  hk  name  with  the  impracatbD,  '^HSjm^hb  be-ao- 
cursed  df  God.^* 

CHAP'HEIl  XLVfll. 

Ok  the  dea^  dfY^d,  his  son,  Monwyahli.,  was  prodatmii 
at  I^amasctKi,  being  the  third  Oalipih  of  ^  hmiee  of  <^iamidk. 
He  was  in  l9ie  tw«nty-first  y&a^  erf  loB  age,  feeUb  in  mind  «aA 
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hoify  aad  swByeA  in  his  opiniens  and  i^ddons  by  his 
teacher  Omar  Almeksns,  of  the  sect  of  the  Kadarii,  who  anain- 
tnn  <^e  iirae-imll  of  men,  ttad  ^aet  a  ^oirtwiy  opinion  would 
meke  ^God  t^e  author  of  «n. 

Moawyah  assiaaed  H!he  BOprame  autiionfy  with  esivenie  se- 
Inotance,  and  fek  his  incompetraicy  to  its  dn^es;  lor  &e  state 
of  his  healih  obHged  iHn  <to  shira  dayligirt,  amd  keep  in  Auk- 
ened  rooms ;  whraoe  -^  Amiln,  in  ^£m  propensity  to  by- 
nanmes,  gave '1dm idie deinnve  ifipelfaitisntsf  Aboleiisdb,  ^ father 
<tf  <fee  Night.'* 

Ge  ab^GMted  at^e-cmd  of  m  monliis,  alleging  his  inccoB* 
^tency.  The  Omnnades  'were  mdignont  at  iiis  oonduot ;  they 
aMrihutedit)  and^prdbabtywif^  reason,  to  the  ooanseib  of  the 
Bags  Omar  Alinekcws,  on  whom  tbey  are  sud  to  have  wreaJeed 
^eir  vage  by  boiying  him  a^vs. 

MoKwy  sAi  Infused  to  nominate  a  miooesBor.  His  giBndFaliiiBr 
Meyawyah,  lie  fiind,  had  wrested  the  sceptre  from  tiie  hands  of  a 
<Mtter  man;  4iisJ^hw*  Yezid  had  not  merited  so  gv8at4i  trast, 
flB»d  he  Inmself,  Iseing  wworthy  and  mifit  to  wield  it,  ww 
0^0/0^  unwor^  to  appoint  a  ^nocessor ;  he  left  the  «leotiDii, 
thiertffere,  to  l^e  ohiefe  of  ih.e  people,  iia  all  which  he  probdldy 
Bpake  aocGv^ing  to  ihe  diotsftos  of  the  «age  Omar  Almeksus. 

As  ^on  as  <&  Imd  thrown  ciP  the  oaree  of  govenanent,  he 
shot  himself 'Up  mi^e  twilight  gloom  df  his  diasnber,  whence 
iiemever  ^timd  'natil  his  death,  whioh  imppened  soon  affter;: 
•cansed,  fiome  eay,  by  the  'pkgoe,  'Othi»*s  by  fnoiBon.  Mis  own 
^diseRsed  &a»e  and  mot^vl  tempevament,  wirevex^  waoomut 
anfficiently  for  iiis 'dissolution* 

The  election  sf  %  'Calij^agsdn  distracted  the  Moslem  empiie. 
The  leading  men  at  DamascHS  detemnned  v^mk  Merw&n  Ibn 
Hakem,  ef  the  '&mily  of  "Omxmah,  and  onoe  iknQ  seovetary  of 
state  of  Othman,  who  had  so  craftily  managed  the  oorrei^ond- 
enee  of  that  nmfeitunste  Caliph.  JSe  <was  nsew  well  «tri(^en 
in  years ;  tedl  afcd  meagre,  wi&  a  pa^  hoe  <imd  yeliow  board, 
'doditiess  tiB^^ed  aceDr<Kng  to  Onentd  «Bftge.  Those  who 
elected  him  todk  care  to  stipidate  that  he  «hoald  not  nominate 
vny  ctf  his  pesteiity  as  hb  siHsceasor ;  but  AK>idd  Ibe  ««iOoaeded 
hy  Khaled,  the  Hion'of  Tend ;  as  yet  a  minor.  Merwftn,  in  his 
eagerness  for  pow«r,  pledged  bimself  wifiMut  tiesitstion ;  how 
ha&iMSy  4ie  redeemed  >his  pledge  wiM  be  seen  ^hfaroafter. 

While  lAm  cHectien  «was  hdfd  at  OJ^amasens,  Abdallah  Skm 
JSobeir  was  acknowledged  as  Oalifii  m  Mecca,  MediBa,  and 
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throughout  Arabia,  as  also  in  Khorassan,  in  Babylonia,  and  in 

Egypt. 

.  Another  candidate  for  the  supreme  power  unexpectedly  arose 
in  Obeid'aUah  Ibn  Ziyad,  the  emir  of  Bassora ;  the  same  who 
had  caused  the  massacre  of  Hosein.  He  harangued  an  assem- 
blage of  the  people  of  Bassora  on  the  state  of  the  contending 
£Eu;tions  in  Syria  and  Arabia;  the  importance  of  their  own 
portion  of  the  empire,  so  capable  of  sustaining  itself  in  inde- 
pendence, and  the  policy  of  appointing  some  able  person  as  a 
protector,  to  watch  over  the  public  weal,  until  these  dissensions 
should  cease,  and  a  Caliph  be  unanimously  appointed.  The 
assembly  was  convinced  by  his  reasoning,  and  urged  him  to 
accept  tne  appointment.  He  declined  it  repeatedly  with  politic 
grace,  but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon;  and  the  leaders  gave 
him  their  hands,  promising  allegiance  to  him  as  a  provisional 
chief,  until  a  Cahph  should  be  regularly  elected.  His  authority, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  people  of  Cufa,  who 
had  experienced  his  tyranny  as  governor,  rejected  with  scorn 
his  election  as  protector ;  their  example  reacted  upon  the  fickle 
Bassorians,  who  suddenly  revoked  their  late  act  of  allegiance, 
rose  in  tumultuous  opposition  to  the  man  they  had  so  recently 
honoured,  and  Obeid'aUah  was  fain  to  disguise  himself  in  female 
attire,  and  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  an  adherent.  During 
his  sway,  however,  he  had  secured  an  immense  amount  of  gold 
horn  the  public  treasury.  This  he  now  shared  among  bis  par- 
tisans, and  distributed  by  handsf  ul  among  the  multitude :  but 
though  he  squandered  in  this  way  above  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  upon  the  populace,  and  raised  a  few  transient 
tumults  in  his  favour,  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  fly  for  his 
life,  and  Ids  effects  were  pillaged  by  the  rabble.  So  fared  it 
with  the  temporary  tyrant  who  smote  the  gory  head  of  the 
virtuous  Hosein. 

He  fled  by  night,  at  the  head  of  only  a  hundred  men.  After 
a  time,  weariness  compeUed  him  to  excliange  the  camel  on 
which  he  was  mounted  for  an  ass.  In  this  humble  plight,  with 
drooping  head,  and  legs  dangling  to  the  ground,  journeyed  the 
imperious  Obeid'aUah,  who  but  Qie  day  before  was  governor  of 
Babylonia,  and  aspired  to  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs.  One  of 
his  attendants,  noticing  his  dejection,  and  hearing  him  mutter 
to  himself,  supposed  him  smitten  with  contrition,  and  upbraiding 
himself  with  having  incurred  these  calamities,  as  adjudgment 
for  the  death  of  Hosein.    He  ventured  to  suggest  his  thoughts, 
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and  to  o£Ger  consolation ;  but  Obeid'allah  quickly  let  him  know 
that  his  only  repentance  and  self-reproach  were  for  not  having 
attacked  the  faithless  Bassorians^  and  struck  off  their  heads^  at 
the  very  outbreak  of  their  revolt.  Obeid'allah  effected  his 
escape  into  83018,  and  arrived  at  Damascus  in  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  election  of  Merwan  to  the  Caliphat.  In  the 
mean  time,  Bassora  declared  its  allegiance  to  Abdallah  Ibn 
Zobeir. 

The  claims  of  Merw^  to  the  Caliphat  were  acknowledged 
in  Syria  alone ;  but  Syria,  if  undivided,  was  an  empire  in  itself. 
It  was  divided,  however.  A  powerful  hjcdon,  headed  by  Dehac 
Ibn  Kais,  late  governor  of  Cufa,  disputed  the  pretensions  of 
Merwd.n,  and  declared  for  Abdallah.  They  appeared  in  arms 
in  the  plain  near  Damascus.  Merw^  took  the  field  against 
them  in  person.  A  great  and  sanguinary  battle  took  place; 
Dehac  and  fourscore  of  the  flower  of  Syrian  nobility  were  slain, 
and  an  immense  number  of  their  adherents.  Victory  declared 
for  Merwan.  He  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  pursuit,  re- 
minding them  that  the  fugitives  were  their  brethren. 

When  the  head  of  Dehac  ,was'  brought  to  him,  he  turned 
from  it  with  sorrow.  "Alas!"  exclaimed  he,  "that  an  old 
and  worn-out  man  like  myself  should  occasion  the  young  and 
vigorous  to  be  cut  to  pieces  !" 

His  troops  hailed  hun  as  Caliph  beyond  all  dispute,  and  bore 
him  back  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  He  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  palace  of  his  predecessors,  Moawyah  and  Yezid ;  but  now 
came  a  harder  part  of  his  task.  It  hm  been  stipulated  that,  at 
bis  death,  Khaled,  the  son  of  Yezid,  should  be  his  successor. 
It  was  now  urged  that  he  should  marry  the  widow  of  Yezid,  the 
mother  of  the  youth,  and  thus  make  himself  his  legitimate 
guardian. 

The  aged  Merwdn  would  fain  have  evaded  this  condition ; 
but  it  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  measure  of  policy,  and  he  com- 
plied. No  sooner,  however,  was  the  marriage  solemnised,  than 
he  left  his  capital  and  his  bride,  and  set  off  with  an  army  for 
Egypt,  to  put  down  the  growing  ascendancy  of  Abdallah  in 
that  region.  He  sent  in  advance  Amru  Ibn  Saad,  who  acted 
with  such  promptness  and  vigour,  that  while  the  Caliph  was  yet 
on  the  march  he  received  tidings  that  the  lieutenant  of  Abdallah 
had  been  driven  from  the  province,  and  the  Egyptians  brought 
under  subjection;  whereupon  Merwin  turned  his  face  ag^ain 
toward  Damascus. 
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Inbelligfinci!  aonvoveaDhook.  lam  tint  an*  aravjr  oodMr  Mnsd^ 
bsodicr  oi£AlidaJU^  m»  adviwwiig  iquns  l^r^tt  UKa  ddb 
Califk  agaiii:  &caib  ahoaft^  and  itflnnoAltis  mamiMX'  tfaat  di«M&^ 
twn,  but  again  iraa  aidBisi|>ated  1^  Ancn,  nhogionhnii  Mwaaib  im 
&  ftteftad  ha^de^  aaad  coa^tiAalp  estriiMie4  tke.airajr  oi  Mmwftai 
o!«ar  EgypiL  Tha  €llili|tfL  xMr^  app«n/bdb  Iw 
the  goMfiBBDBBnt  of  ihait  inqwrtent  Mmtey,.  anii^  a9Qc»  m»rtt 
turned  to  Damascus,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  thtt 
tcMsbjoa  Abbrbl 

CHAPTER.  XUX. 

Ik  ilie  piesfint  diiridisd  stato:  9§  the-Moshma  egq>ijD8y  iiur  paopki 
ci  SJauNBaflnin  reaninttflb  nanfeei;.  isejusiiig  to^aelraoAdbdga'  attSacc 
Gali^.  Tfaa^  appabitad  Saloon  tie  son.  «£  Zijitady.  tQ<  aofe  as 
nBgen^  unMl  tha-  wify  of  tln>  Mosbn  gamniflEunt  aiiBuU:  ha 
rfifltoMd*  fia-  eaontiiiuad.  im  &  Ibagtk  ^  tune  ioc  iiaa  atetiOB^ 
maiataiinng^  tib-  peasa  of  the  pDOKinoa^  and.  vioniRg  tbae  hMBta 
of  tibua  inhalMteDits  by  haB-yasAae^  ^9^^9  ^^^  laoiumiaem 

About  liiis  time  tiEiese  naa  a>  aa^ttao:  aEiirakenHig  amcnigp'  thft 
sect  of  Aliy  in  Babylonia..  Thai  peopfe  <ai  Cii&^  provw£ial^ 
&kltt-  and  faitUbss,  wero:  seized  nitift  taodjr  remaise:  fiar  ika  fete 
ci  Hoseiaiy  of  which  they  were  oonBcious  of  bekig  the  canaR. 
Those- whe^  had  noi  penonally  assisted  in  hift  maAJbg^rdom^  iomasak 
an  association  to  avenge  his  death.  Alkrw;  &  kwMiDed  ef.  i^ 
cldei  men  ai  the  comtry  jpined  them..  Tbey  tooi:  the  nama  of 
The  Fenitcnts^  to  ^^ress  their  oontriiian  m  haning  Inan  mr- 
strumental  in  the  deart^h  of  the  majpfap^  and  tfeyohoaft  £8r.'th«r 
leader  one  of  the  yetefaa  eompanieBit:  o£  iHm  pcaf  faa^  tbe;  ywaa^ 
raiUe  Solyman  Iba  SoY&d^  who  devoted  hts  gmf  Bifdxa  to  thin 
pious  vengeanee^ 

The  awakenings  spread  £eff  and  wide ;« iiii  ar  IkifOe  whikb 
wards  of  sixteen  thousand  names  were  enrolled ;  a. 
appeal,  tor  arms  waeantbipsted  thnouglHrat  ifca-  fimtty^  ani£  the 
veteraa  Scdjionani  called  npan  aH  tcne  Moedsme  dNqaaaed  to  p9»- 
seente  this  ^hefy  war^"  to  asBesiible,air,a  placftcaitiHi  JUbchiilih. 
Before  the  appointed  itime^  howevar,  tite  tempanaiyrreBunaB  of 
the  people  of  Cu&hadsdbflBled  ^ ike  enillmffliBWagifortiieniaMe^p 
of  Hosein  Had  cooled  throughontL  Ae  pfevince;  BrtD^uiag* 
meddl^s^  jisidbua  of  the  appointDBOit  «£  Selynia%  had  keea  at 
work,  and  when:1^  retsraa  canse  toitke  pma  of  aflsemhlag^ 
he  found  bat  an  hoconaiderable  wttsiutv  prepanad  £nractuMKi 

He  now  despatched  two  hofsamen  im  Cnfe^  who:  ansred  ihem- 
at  the  hour  of  the  last  evening  prayer,  gallc^Md  tfaEongk  the> 


tkmittm  to> Aa  gffmt,  gnia^n%  BMiang  the  Peaiteoia  with,  the  wac- 
ay  q£  ''^  Vei^«wic».  &»  HofleixL.''  The  oaU  was  not  loat  oa  the 
veal  mtlnusiaate ;  a  Uad.  q£  madae»  seized  uppa.  inaxi}i  o£  the 
pM^%  wio«  thvoiigSidi  a&er  the  courieis,.  echokig  the  cr^jc  of  ven- 
gf«n£e4.  Tbet  eiy  yepaetoled  into,  d^  d^Aa  of  the;  house& 
On*  ma*  tore  VimeU  IrcKa  tba  arans  of  a  heautifol.  aiid  tenderl]^ 
heldv^l  vife^  amd.  b^faa  tA  ami  Iwhattle..  She  asked,  him  if  he 
meTCf  vEtad.  '^  Ndl"  caied  he> ''  bmb.  I  hetar.  the.  summons  of  the 
herald  of  God,  and  I  fly  to  avenge  tbe.  death  of  Hoaein.^" 
^^AsuL  kk  whc»e  proAeetiofk dfi^  ji^ouleane  ouc  chSd?."  ** I  com- 
awnd  hmx  and  i&m  to  the  pcotectiofi.  o£  AHa&  l"  So.  saying  hci 
dsfHKtadl. 

ioMidieveaUfld  fos  a»  la^ce;aod  atead ;  told  his  daugjbtcjr  thait 
kft  fled*  £H»m  cxi»a  to  pnufceace.;.  tooka  huirbd  leave  of  hia 
&iiulV,  asd  gattG^ed  to<  tk^  eawprof  Solpoian. 

StiU,  wheik  the  avExy  of  FemteAts  waa  mustered  oix.the  foUoMr- 
mg  da»y,.  it  did  aal  eseeed  fotu  thousand.  Solymaa  flattered 
himaeli^  h9w«(r<Hp,.thaA]}e]«fcrceme^ta,.preiniiedbm^^ 
qnartara^  imhU  jpia  hinar  yAem  on.  ik&  nwreh.  He  hax:ang^ed 
laajH^aaty  lm»%.  roHsed  tikeir  aidouE„  and  macched.  them  to  the 
place  of  Hosein's  murder,  whece  they  passed.  a.dar|^  and  night  ioi 
ptag^er  aindi  lamAoiaJaon^  Thay  then  resumed  their:  maiieh. 
Xheup  iflBtaiiladiib  waa.  ta  depose  hoth  Caiighs,  Mevw^  aad  Ah- 
daUah;.  lo/  oYevtbiiQw  the  £su»]iy  of  Ommiab»,  and  restore  the 
Arena  to  the  h^nse  ol  AJi;.  hub  thsir  fixst  obj/aet  was  vengeance 
«it  Obeid'aUaA^  tha  9am  of  Ziyady.  ta  whom,  they  chie£y  a^sibjed 
the  muadcsr  of  Hoaeiiu^  The  aged  Solymaa  led  his  Ut£e  army 
of  awtihiiffloata  thn)ugjli»  Syraa>  caotinually  disawointad  of  zeexuita^ 
hoi  laoahatad  m  their  expefitatioa  of  aidfixun  Heayen^  untU  thej< 
-mma  encotintevBd  by,  O&od'allak  with  au  ainnj  of  twenty  thour 
aa»diWaan«Bv  ^nd,  cut  in  piAeea. 

b  the?  nidat  af  these  inteomal  feuda  and  dissensions,,  a  spack 
of  ibft  (M  Sacaoan  a^j^xaii  waa  asousad  by  tha  news  of  (Hsastrous 
z!ajr«raes  'm.  ISojsOmik  A&iaa.  We  have  recorded,,  in  a  formic. 
(duilNbery.  ike  hemabui:  disastcous  e»d  o£  Acbah  on.  the  plains  of 
Kwnidii^  whaie  ha  a«d  his  little  aiany  wiere  massacred  by  a 
B^bac  host,  led  on  by  Ahen  €ahina.  "thaib.  Moorish  chieftain,, 
while  flushed  with  victory,  had  been  defeated  by  Zohair  before 
the  walls  of  Caerwan,  and  the;  i^nrits  of  the  Moslems  had  once 
moaa  ravired ;  espaciaUy  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  sent 
hf  Abd'alaziz&om  Egypt..  A  sad  reverse,  however,  again  took 
paea*.    A.  Im^  &roe  of  im^iialiats,.  veteran  and  well-armed 
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soldiers  from  Constantmople,  were  landed  on  the  African  coast 
to  take  advantage  of  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  Moslems,  and 
driye  them  from  their  African  possessions.  Being  joined  by 
the  light  troops  of  Barbarj,  they  attacked  Zobeir  in  open  field. 
He  fought  long  and  desperately,  but  being  deserted  by  the  Egyp- 
tian reinforcements,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Barca,  while  the  conquering  foe  marched  on 
to  Caerwan,  captured  that  dty,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

It  was  the  tidings  of  this  disastrous  reverse,  and  of  the  loss  of 
the  great  outpost  of  Moslem  conquest  in  Northern  Africa,  that 
roused  the  Saracen  spirit  from  its  domestic  feuds.  Abd'alm41ec, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Caliph  Merw^,  who  had  already  served  in 
Africa,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  assist  Zobeir.  He  met  that 
general  in  Barca,  where  he  was  agun  collecting  an  army.  They 
united  their  forces ;  retraced  the  westward  route  of  victory,  de- 
feated the  enemy  in  every  action,  and  replaced  the  standard  of 
the  fedth  on  the  waUs  of  Caerwan.  Having  thus  wiped  out  the 
recent  disgraces,  Abd'almMec  left  Zobeir  in  command  of  that 
region,  and  returned  covered  with  glory  to  sustain  his  i^ 
father  in  the  Caliphat  at  Damascus. 

The  latter  days  of  Merwdn  had  now  arrived.  He  had  been 
intriguing  and  faithless  in  his  youth ;  he  was  equally  so  in  his 
age.  In  his  stipulations  on  receiving  the  Caliphat,  he  had  pro- 
mised the  succession  to  Khaled,  the  son  of  Yezid  ;  he  had  since 
promised  it  to  his  nephew  Amru,  who  had  fought  his  battles 
and  confirmed  his  power;  in  his  latter  days  he  caused  his  own 
son  Abd'alm^ec,  fresh  from  African  exploits,  to  be  proclaimed 
his  successor,  and  allegiance  to  be  sworn  to  him.  Kbaled,  his 
step-son,  reproached  him  with  his  breach  of  faith ;  in  the  heat 
of  reply,  Merwin  called  the  youth  by  an  opprobrious  epithet; 
which  Drought  in  question  the  chastity  of  his  mother.  This 
unlucky  word  is  said  to  have  caused  the  sudden  death  of  Merwan. 
His  w^e,  the  mother  of  Khaled,  is  charged  with  having  ^ven 
him  poison;  others  say  that  she  threw  a  pillow  on  his  fSeice  while 
he  slept,  and  sat  on  it  until  he  was  suffocated.  He  died  in  the 
65th  year  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  684,  after  a  brief  reign  of  not 
quite  a  year. 

CHAPTER  L. 

On  the  death  of  Merwan,  his  son  Abd*almMec  was  inaugu- 
rated Caliph  at  Damascus,  and  acknowledged  throughout 
Syria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  newly-conquered  parts  of 
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Africa.  He  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  being  about  forty 
years  of  age ;  his  achievements  in  Africa  testify  his  enterprise, 
activity,  and  valour,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  wisdom  and 
learning.  From  the  time  of  his  father's  inauguration  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  probability  of  becoming  his  suc- 
cessor, and  ambition  of  sway  had  taken  place  of  the  militaxy 
ardour  of  his  early  youth.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  father  s 
death  reached  him,  he  was  sitting  cross-legged,  in  Oriental 
fashion,  with  the  Koran  open  on  his  knees.  He  immediately 
closed  the  sacred  volume,  and  rising  exclaimed,  ^^  Fare  thee  well, 
I  am  called  to  other  matters." 

The  accession  to  sovereign  power  is  said  to  have  wrought  a 
change  in  his  character.  He  had  always  been  somewhat 
superstitious;  he  now  became  attentive  to  signs,  omens  and 
dreams,  and  grew  so  sordid  and  covetous,  that  the  Arabs, 
in  their  propensity  to  give  characteristic  and  satirical  surnames, 
used  to  call  him  Rafhol  Hejer,  that  is  to  say,  Sweat- Stone; 
equivalent  to  omr  vulgar  epithet  of  skin-flint. 

Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir  was  still  acknowledged  as  Caliph  by 
a  great  portion  of  the  Moslem  dominions,  and  held  his  seat  of 
government  at  Mecca;  this  gave  him  great  influence  over  the 
true  believers,  who  resorted  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba.  Abd*- 
ahn^lec  determined  to  establish  a  rival  place  of  pilgrimage 
within  his  own  dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems,  as  con- 
nected with  the  acts  and  revelations  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of 
Mahomet,  and  as  being  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  the  pro- 
phets. He  caused  this  sacred  edifice  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
clude within  its  walls  the  steps  upon  which  the  Caliph  Omar 
prayed  on  the  surrender  of  that  city.  It  was  thus  converted 
into  a  mosque,  and  the  venerable  and  sanctified  stone  called 
Jacobus  pillow,  on  which  the  patriarch  is  said  to  have  had  his 
dream,  was  presented  for  the  kisses  of  pilgrims,  in  like  manner 
as  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  general  of  bold,  if  not  ferocious  cha- 
racter, who  played  a  sort  of  independent  part  in  the  troubles  and 
commotions  of  the  Moslem  empire.  He  was  the  son  of  Abu 
Obeidah,  and  was  sometimes  called  Al  Thakifi,  from  hia  native 
city  Thayef,  but  won  for  himself  the  more  universal  appellation 
of  Al  Moktir,  or  the  Avenger.  The  first  notice  we  find  of  him 
18  during  the  short  reign  of  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  being  zeal- 
oosly  devoted  to  the  family  of  that  Caliph.     We  next  find  him 
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at  Cufa^  harbouRBg  and  aisigting  Mtuien^  the  enissary  of 
Hosein,  and  mciedy  fomenting  ^  conspincjr  m  fieurour  of  the 
latter.  When  die  enir  Obeid'allah  esme  to  Cufa,  he  waa  told 
of  the  secret  praeticefi  of  Al  Moktar,  and  ^nestioDecL  him  ou  the 
subject.  Reoevfing  *  deiasirB  lej^^^  he  smote  him  over  the 
face  wiUi  his  staff  and  struck  oni  one  of  his  ^esL  He  then  cast 
him  into  pnsoo,  vfaere  he  lay  untii  the  massacre  of  Hoseia. 
Intereesnons  weoe  made  in  ms  hwowt  with  the  Caliph  Yezid, 
who  ordered  his  releaae.  The  emir  eseeuted  the  order,  but 
gave  Al  Moktftr  notioe,  that  i(  after  the  expiration  <^  three 
days,  he  were  found  within  his  jurisdiction,  his  life  should  he 
forfeited. 

Al  Moktdr  departed,  utteiing  threats  and  maledictions.  One 
of  his  fricDds  lAo  met  him,  inquired  concerning  the  loss  of 
his  eye.  ^  It  was  the  act  <^  that  son  of  a  wanton*  Obeid'allah,** 
said  he,  bittediy,  ^-but  may  Allah  confound  ma  if  I  do  not  cme 
day  cut  him  in  pieces."  Blood  revenge  £»rthe  death  of  Hosein 
became  now  his  ruliag  thought.  "  May  AHah  forsake  me,"  he 
would  say,  ''  if  I  do  not  kifl  as  many  in  vengeance  of  that  mas- 
sacre, as  were  destroyed  to  avenge  ue  hbod  of  John,  the  son  of 
Zacfaaiias,  on  whom  be  peace!'' 

He  now  nepaired  to  Mecca,  and  presented  himself  before 
Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir,  who  had  recently  been  inaugurated ;  but 
he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  aUegianee  until  the  Caliph  had 
declared  his  dispoedtioQ  to  revenge  the  mmider  of  Hoeein. 
*'  Never,"  sud  he,  '^  will  the  a^airs  of  Abdallah  piospec,  until  I 
am  at  the  head  <^  his  army  taking  revei^  for  that  murder." 

Al  Moktdr  fbttg^  va£antly  in  defence  of  the  sacred  dty 
while  besieged;  but  when  the  siege  was  raiaed  in  coDeequence 
of  the  death  of  Yerad,  and  Abdallah  became  generally  acknow- 
ledged, he  found  the  Caliph  growing  eold  towards  him,  or 
towards  the  constant  purpose  of  his  thoughts;  he  left  hinx 
therefiwe,  and  set  out  for  Cufa,  visiting  all  the  mosques  on  the 
way,  haranguing  the  people  on  the  subjeet  of  the  death  of 
Hosein,  and  dedbiring  himself  his  avenger. 

On  arri^g  at  Cu£i,  he  found  his  self-appointed  office  of 
avenger  likely  to  be  ^Eestalled  by  the  veteran  Solyman,  who 
was  flUiottt  to  d^art  on  his  mad  entei^rise  with  his  crazy  Peni- 
tents. Calling  togetha:  the  sectaries  o£  Ali,  he  produced  ere* 
dentials  from  Mahomet,  the  brother  of  Hoa^  which  gained 
for  him  their  ccmfidence;  and  then  re[»«6ented  to  them  the 
raahneoi  and  futility  of  the  proposed  expedition;  and  to 
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opposition  mzf  be  ascribed  i^e  diininiiAied  iMvnber  of  volo&teers 
that  assembled  at  the  call  of  SofymaD. 

While  thus  occupied  he  was  arrested  on  s  thaam  of  plottiaf 
an  insurrection  ivith  a  Ttew  to  seise  upon  the  prtynnoe,  and  mwi 
thrown  into  the  same  piison  in  which  lie  had  been  confined  bj 
Obeid'allah,  Duiing  his  confinement  he  icept  up  a  eot«e» 
spondence  with  the  sectaries  of  A£  by  letter  eonveyed  in  iSne 
lining  of  a  cap.  On  die  death  of  the  Cd^h  Merwfta  he  wai 
released  from  prison,  and  found  himself  head  of  tlie  Allans, 
or  powerful  sect  of  Ali;  who  eren  offered  liteiar  a^iesion  to  him 
as  CaHph,  on  condition  diat  he  woidd  govern  according  to  the 
Koran,  and  the  Sonna  or  traditions,  and  would  destcsoj-t^ 
murderers  of  Hosein  and  his  family. 

Al .  Moktir  entered  heartOj  upon  '£he  Istsler  part  of  Ml 
duties,  and  soon  establi^ed  his  claim  to  tlie  title  of  ATMigvr. 
The  first  on  whom  he  wreaked  his  yengeance  was  the  feiooieiif 
Shamar,  who  had  distingniibed  himself  in  the  massacre  of 
Hosein.  Him  he  overcame  and  sdew.  The  next  was  Caulaiiy 
who  cut  off  the  head  of  Hosein  and  conveyed  it  to  the  emir 
Obeid'aUah«  Him  he  beleaguered  in  his  dwelling,  and  killed, 
and  gave  his  body  to  the  19ames.  His  next  vietnn  was  Amar 
Ibn  Saad,  the  commander  of  the  army  '^at  surrounded  Hooeia ; 
with  him  he  slew  his  son;  and  sent  bo<ih  of  their  heads  to 
Mahomet,  the  t>rother  of  Hosein.  He  then  seized  Adi  Ibn 
Haihem,  who  had  stripped  die  body  of  Hosein  while  the  limbs 
were  yet  quivering  with  life.  Him  he  haiMled  over  to  some  of 
the  sect  of  Ali,  Tmo  stripped  hits,  set  him  up  as  a  target,  and 
^scharged  arrows  at  hisn  unlol  diey  stood  out  from  ms  body 
like  die  quills  of  a  porcupine.  In  dns  way  Al  Moktdx  west 
on,  searching  out  die  murderers  of  Hosein  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found,  and  infecting  on  them  a  diversity  of  deadis. 

Sustained  by  die  Alians,  or  sect  of  A£,  he  now  maintained 
a  military  sway  in  Cufa,  and  held,  in  lact,  a  sovereign  audiority 
over  Babjionia ;  he  felt,  however,  ^lait  his  situadon  was  pre- 
carious; an  army  out  of  Syria,  sent  by  Abd'ahndlee,  was 
threatening  him  on  one  side ;  and  Musal>,  brodier  of  the  Califih 
Abdallah,  was  in  great  ifbree  at  Bassera  menaeiiig  him  on  die 
odier.  He  now  had  recourse  to  stratagems  to  sustain  has 
power,  and  accompfish  Ms  great  scheme  of  vengeaace.  fie 
made  overtures  to  AbdaiSah,  nASemig  to  join  him  widi  his  fisrees. 
The  waijCafiph  suspected  Ins  moenty,  and  required,  as  proofs 
of  it,  die  oath  of  aJlegiance  ifrom  himself  and  his  peopl^  tma.  a 
detachment  to  proceed  against  the  afmy  of  Aid'aJsiialec. 

q2 
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Al  Mokt&r  promptly  sent  off  an  officer,  named  SerjabO,  with 
three  thousand  men,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Medma.  Ab- 
dallah,  still  wary  and  suspicious,  despatched  a  shrewd  general. 
Abbas  Ibn  Sabel,  with  a  competent  force  to  meet  Serjabil  and 
sound  his  intentions,  and  if  he  were  convinced  there  was  lurking 
treachery,  to  act  accordingly. 

Abbas  and  Serjabil  encountered  at  the  head  of  their  troops 
on  the  highway  to  Medina.  They  had  an  amicable  conference^ 
in  which  AbbflU9  thought  he  discovered  sufficient  proof  of  per- 
fidy. He  took  measures  accordingly.  Finding  the  little  army 
of  Seijabil  almost  famished  for  lack  of  provisions,  he  killed  a 
great  number  of  fat  sheep  and  distributed  them  among  the 
hungry  troops.  A  scene  of  hurry  and  glad  confusion  imme- 
diately took  place.  Some  scattered  themselves  about  the 
neighbourhood  in  search  of  fuel;  some  were  cooking,  some 
feasting.  In  this  ung^rded  moment  Abbas  set  upon  them 
with  lus  troops,  slew  Serjabil,  and  nearly  fomr  hundred  of  his 
men ;  but  save  quarter  to  the  rest,  most  of  whom  enlisted  under 
his  standaid. 

Al  Moktdr,  finding  that  his  good  faith  was  doubted  by 
Abdallah,  wrote  privately  to  Mahomet,  brother  of  Hosein,  who 
was  permitted  by  the  Caliph  to  reside  in  Mecca,  where  he  led 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  life,  offering  to  bring  a  powerful  army  to 
his  assistance  if  he  would  take  up  arms.  Mahomet  sent  a 
verbal  reply,  assuring  Al  Moktdx  of  his  belief  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  offers ;  but  declining  all  appeal  to  arms,  sa3dng  he  was 
resolved  to  bear  his  lot  vrith  patience,  and  leave  the  event  to 
God.  As  the  messenger  was  departing  he  gave  him  a  parting 
word :  ^'  Bid  Al  Moktdr  fear  God  and  abstain  from  shedding 
blood.'' 

The  pious  resignation  and  passive  life  of  Mahomet  were  of 
no  avail.  The  suspicious  eye  of  Abdallah  was  fixed  upon  him. 
The  Cufians  of  the  sect  of  All,  and  devotees  to  the  memory  of 
Hosein,  who  yielded  allegiance  to  neither  of  the  rival  Caliphs, 
were  still  permitted  to  make  their  pilgrimages  to  the  Caaba, 
and  when  in  Mecca,  did  not  fail  to  do  honour  to  Mahomet  Ibn 
Ali  and  his  family.  The  secret  messages  of  Al  Mokt4r  to 
Mahomet  were  likevrise  known.  The  Caliph  Abdallah,  sus- 
pecting a  conspiracy,  caused  Mahomet  and  his  family,  and 
seventeen  of  the  principal  pilgrims  from  Cu£a,  to  be  arrested, 
and  confined  in  the  edifice  by  the  sacred  well  Zem  Zem, 
threatening  them  with  death,  unless  by  a  certain  time  they  gave 
the  pledge  of  allegiance. 
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From  their  prison  they  contrived  to  send  a  letter  to  Al 
Mokt^,  apprising  him  of  their  perilous  condition.  He  as- 
semhled  the  Allans,  or  sect  of  All,  at  Cu&l,  and  read  the  letter. 
*^  This  comes,"  said  he,  ^^  from  Mahomet,  the  son  of  All,  and 
brother  of  Hosein.  He  and  his  family,  the  purest  of  the  house 
of  your  prophet,  are  shut  up  like  sheep  destined  for  the  slaugh- 
ter. Will  you  desert  them  in  their  extremity,  and  leave  them 
to  be  massacred  as  you  ^d  the  martyr  Hosein  and  his  family  ?" 

The  appeal  was  effectual ;  the  Allans  cried  out  to  be  lea  to 
Mecca.  Al  Moktftr  marshalled  out  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  bold  riders,  hard  fighters,  well  armed  and  fleetly  mounte(]^ 
arranged  them  in  small  troops  to  follow  each  other  at  consider- 
able intervals,  troop  after  troop,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  the 
leader  of  the  first  troop,  composed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
was  Abu  Abdallah  AljodalL  He  set  off  first ;  the  others  fol- 
lowed at  sufficient  distance  to  be  out  of  sight,  but  all  spurred 
forward,  for  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

Abu  Abdallah  was  the  first  to  enter  Mecca.  His  small  troop 
awtJcened  no  alarm.  He  made  his  way  to  the  well  of  Zem 
Zem,  crying  "Vengeance  for  Hosein;  drove  off  the  guard 
and  broke  open  the  prison  house,  where  he  liberated  Mahomet 
Ibn  All  and  his  family. 

The  tumult  brought  the  Caliph  and  his  g^uard.  Abu  Abdal- 
lah would  have  g^ven  them  batde,  but  Mahomet  interfered,  and 
represented  that  it  was  impious  to  fight  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Caaba.  The  Caliph,  seeing  the  small  force  that  was  with 
Abdallah,  would  on  his  part  have  proceeded  to  violence,  when 
k> !  the  second  troop  of  hard  riders  spurred  up ;  then  the  third, 
and  presently  all  the  rest;  shouting  << Allah  Achbar,"  and 
•'  Vengeance  for  Hosein." 

The  Caliph,  taken  by  surprise,  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
He  knew  the  popularity  of  Mahomet  Ibn  All  and  his  family, 
and  dreaded  an  insurrection.  Abu  Abdallah  in  the  moment  of 
triumph  would  have  put  him  to  death,  but  his  hand  was  stayed 
by  the  pious  and  humane  Mahomet.  The  matter  was  peace- 
ably adjusted.  The  Caliph  was  left  unmolested;  Mahomet 
distributed  among  his  friends  and  adherents  a  great  sum  of 
money,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Al  Moktdr,  and  then 
with  his  family  departed  in  safety  from  Mecca. 

Al  Mokt&r  had  now  to  look  to  his  safety  at  home ;  his  old 
enemy  Obeid'allah,  former  emir  of  Cufa,  was  pressing  forward 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  the  Caliph  Abd'almsdec,  to  recover 
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tbat  dtj,  holding  oat  to  Ins  troops  a  promise  of  three  days* 
sack  and  piilage.  Al  Mokt&r  caQed  on  the  uhabiftants  t&  twe 
arms  against  tibeir  former  tyrant  and  the  mmderer  of  Hosera. 
A  hody  of  tioops  salUed  forth  headed  hy  Ihrahkn,  the  son  of 
Ahshtar.  To  give  a  mysterious  sanctity  to  the  expedition,  Al 
Mcktke  caused  a  kind  of  throne  covered  with  a  veii  to  he  placed 
on  a  mole,  and  led  forth  with  the  army ;  to  he  to  them,  what 
the  ark  was  to  the  children  of  Israel,  a  saered  sBsfegnard.  On 
going  into  hattle,  the  following  prayer  was  to  be  o#ered  np  at 
it :  "  Ok  God  !  keep  us  in  obedience  t^  tibee ;  said  help  tis  in 
oar  need."    To  which  aM  the  people  wete  to  respond,  **  Amen  T 

The  army  of  Ibrahim  encountered  the  host  of  Obeid'aftaih 
on  the  plains,  at  some  distance  from  Ciifa.  They  rushed  for* 
ward  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  inspired  W  t^  presence  of  their 
ark:  **  Vengeance  for  HoseinT  was  their  cry,  and  it  smote 
upon  the  heart  of  Obeid'allah.  ^The  battle  ww  fierce  and 
bloody ;  the  Syrian  force,  though  greatly  superior,  was  eom- 
l^etely  routed ;  Obeid'allah  was  killed,  fighting  with  desperate 
valour,  and  more  of  his  soldiers  were  drowned  in  the  flight  than 
were  slaughtered  in  the  field.  This  signid  victory  vras  at^buted^ 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  presence  ci  the  sxk  or  veiled  throne, 
which  thenceforward  was  regarded  almost  with  ide^atry. 

Ibrahim  caused  the  body  of  .Obeid'allah  to  be  bomt  to  ashes, 
and  sent  his  head  to  Al  Mokt&r.  The  gloomy  heart  of  the 
Avenger  throbbed  with  exultation,  as  he  behdd  this  relie  of  the 
man  who  had  oppressed,  insulted^  and  mutilated  him ;  he  reool* 
lected  the  bk)w  over  the  face  which  had  deprived  him  eif  ba 
eye,  and  smote  the  gory  head  of  Obeid'allah,  even  as  he  had 
been  smitten. 

Thus,  says  the  royal  and  pious  historkyn  AboUeda,  did  Al- 
lah make  use  of  tne  deadly  hate  of  Al  Moktlor  to  punish 
Obeid'allah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  for  the  martyrdom  of  Hosm. 

The  triumph  of  Al  Moktir  was  not  of  long  duintiMi.  He 
ruled  over  a  ficlde  people,  and  he  ruled  tiiem  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  He  persecuted  all  who  wc^  not,  or  whom  he  efaose  to 
considler  as  not,  of  the  Hosein  paity,  and  he  is  diatyed  witk 
fomenting  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  the  e^f  BMtt 
of  the  city  of  Cu£sl  A  combination  was  at  length  funadi 
against  him,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Musab  Ihn  Zobmr^ 
TOO  had  been  appointed  emir  of  Bassora,  by  his  bcollwry  the 
Caliph  Abdallah. 

The  invitation  was  borne  by  one  Shebet>  an  enthusiast)  who 
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made  his  entrance  into  Bassora  on  a  mtJe  with  cropt  ears  and 
tail,  his  clones  rent,  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  Ya  gau- 
tha !  Ya  gautha !  Help !  help  T  He  delivered  his  message  in 
a  style  si^ed  to  his  garfo,  hut  accompanied  it  by  letters  from 
the  chief  nren  of  Cofa,  which  stated  meir  grievances  in  a  more  ' 
rational  manner.  Mnsab  wrote  instantly  to  Al  Mohalleb,  the 
emir  of  Persia,  one  of  the  aUest  generals  of  tlie  time,  to  come 
to  his  aid  wrtlt  men  and  money;  and  on  his  arrival,  joined 
hrces  with  hhn  to  attack  ^  Avenger  in  his  seat  of  power. 

Al  Moktftr  did  not  wait  to  be  besieged.  He  took  the  field 
widi  his  accustomed  daring,  and  gave  battle  beneath  the  walls 
of  his  capital  It  was  a  bloody  fight;  the  presence  of  the 
mysterioos  throne  had  its  efiect  upon  the  superstitious  minds 
of  the  Cufians,  but  Al  Moktdr  had  become  hatefol  from  his 
tyranny,  and  many  of  the  first  people  were  disaffected  to  him. 
ma  army  was  rooted ;  he  retreated  into  the  royal  citadd  of 
(Tufa,  and  defended  it  bravely  and  skilfully,  until  he  received 
a  mortal  wound.  Their  chief  being  kiHed,  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  and  Mvssh  pat  ev^  man  to  the  sword, 
to  the  number  of  seven  thousand. 

Thus  fell  Al  Mokt^  Ibn  Abu  Obeidah,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
y«far,  afier  having  defeated  the  ablest  generals  of  three  CaKphs, 
and  by  the  sole  power  of  his  sword  made  himself  the  inde- 
pendent ruler  of  all  Babyloina.  He  is  said  never  to  hav«  par- 
doned an  enemy ;  to  have  persecuted  with  inveterate  hate  afi 
who  were  host3e  to  the  fenrily  of  Afi,  and  in  vengeance  of  the 
massacre  of  Hosein,  to  have  shed  the  Mood  of  neariy  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  exclusive  ot  those  who  were  shun  in  battle.  Well 
did  he 'merit  the  title  of  ^  Avenger. 

CHAPTER  LI. 
Tbe  desdi  of  Al  Moktdr  threw  tiie  province  of  Babylonia^ 
widi  its  strong  capitaL  Cu&k,  into  the  hands  ci  Misab  Ibn  Zo- 
beir,  brother  to  tbe  Caliph  Abdalkilu  Musob  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  win  the  firvour  of  the  people.  He  w«s  in  the  fiower  of 
bis  days,  being  but  thirty-aix  years  cf  age^  comely  in  pessoDy 
eagagii^  in  manners,  generous  in  i^xrit,  ami  of  consmimale 
bravery,  thoi^h  not  much  veraed  in  warfi9D*e.  He  had  been  am. 
intimate  fdeud  of  Abd'abadlec  bcfece  the  latter  was  made 
Calif^,  but  he  was  brother  to  the  rival  Cafiph,  and  eonnectsd 
bj  mairiage  with  families  in  deadly  opposition  to  the  house  of 
Ommiah.     Abd'almdlec,  therefore,  regaccbd  him  as  a  formida- 
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ble  foe,  and,  warned  by  the  disasters  of  his  army  under  Obeid'- 
allah,  resolved  now  to  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  second  expedition 
in  person,  designed  for  the  invasion  of  Babylonia. 

In  setting  forth  on  this  enterprise,  he  confided  the  govern- 
ment  of  Damascus  to  his  cousin,  Amru  Ibn  Saad.  He  did 
this  in  consideration  of  the  military  skill  of  Amru,  though 
secretly  there  was  a  long-nourished  hate  between  them.  1^ 
origin  of  this  hatred  shows  the  simplicity  of  Saracen  manners 
in  those  days.  When  boys,  Abd'almMec  and  Amru  were  often 
under  the  care  of  an  old  beldame  of  their  feunily,  who  used  to 
prepare  their  meals,  and  produce  quarrels  between  them  in  the 
allotment  of  their  portions.  These  childish  disputes  became 
fierce  quarrels  and  broils  as  they  grew  up  together,  and  were 
rivals  m  their  youthful  games  and  exercises.  In  manhood 
they  ripened  into  deadly  jealousy  and  envy,  as  they  became 
conquering  generals ;  but  the  elevation  of  Abd'almAec  to  the 
Caliphat  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Amru,  as  a  flagrant 
wrong;  the  succession  having  been  promised  to  him  by  his 
uncle,  the  late  Caliph  Merwdn,  as  a  reward  for  having  subju- 
gated Egypt.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Abd'alm^ec  had  de- 
parted from  Damascus,  Amru,  not  content  with  holding  the 
government  of  the  city,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Syria,  as 
his  rightful  dominion. 

Abd'almUec  heard  of  the  usurpation  while  on  the  march, 
returned  rapidly  in  his  steps,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  riv^  cousins  in  the  streets  of  Damascus. 
The  women  rushed  between  them ;  held  up  their  children,  and 
implored  the  combatants  to  desist  from  this  unnatural  warfare. 
Amru  laid  down  his  arms,  and  articles  of  reconciliation  were 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  cousins. 

Abd'almMec  proved  faithless  to  his  engagements.  Getting 
Amru  into  his  power  by  an  artful  stratagem,  he  struck  off  his 
head,  put  to  death  the  principal  persons  who  had  supported 
him  in  his  usurpation,  and  banished  his  family.  As  the  exiles 
were  about  to  depart,  he  demanded  of  the  widow  of  Amru  the 
written  articles  of  pacification  which  he  had  exchanged  with 
her  husband.  She  replied  that  she  had  folded  them  up  in  bis 
winding-sheet,  to  be  at  hand  at  the  final  day  of  judgment. 

Abd'alm^ec  now  resumed  his  march  for  Babylonia.  He 
had  sent  agents  before  him  to  tamper  with  the  fideUty  of  the 
principal  persons.  One  of  these,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Alashtar,  he 
had  offered  to  make  emir  if  he  would  serve  his  cause.     Ibra- 
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him,  Vfho  was  of  incorruptible  integrity,  showed  the  letter  to 
Musab,  warned  him  that  similar  attempts  must  have  been 
made  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  other  persons  of  importance,  and 
advised  him  to  use  the  scimetar  freely,  wherever  he  suspected 
disaffection;  but  Musab  was  too  just  and  merciful  to  act  thus 
upon  mere  suspicion.  The  event  showed  that  Ibrahim  under- 
stood the  fickle  and  perfidious  nature  of  the  people  of  Irak. 

A  battle  took  place  on  the  margin  of  the  desert,  not  far 
from  Palmyra.  It  commenced  with  a  gallant  charge  of  ca- 
valry, headed  by  Ibrahim  Ibn  Alashtar,  which  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  Syrians  and  made  great  havoc.  Abd'almdlec  came  up 
with  a  reinforcement,  and  rallied  his  scattered  troops.  In 
making  a  second  char^,  however,  Ibrahim  was  slain,  and  now 
the  perfidy  of  the  Cufians  became  apparent.  Musab's  general 
of  horse  wheeled  round  and  spurred  ignominiously  from  the 
field ;  others  of  the  leaders  refused  to  advance.  Musab  called 
loudly  for  Ibrahim,  but,  seeing  his  lifeless  body  on  the  ground, 
**  Alas!"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  no  Ibrahim  for  me  this  day." 

Turning  to  his  son  Isa,  a  mere  stripling,  yet  who  had  fought 
with  manly  valomr  by  his  side,  "Fly  my  son,^' cried  he;  "fly 
to  thy  uncle  Abdallah  at  Mecca ;  tell  him  of  my  fate  and  of 
the  perfidy  of  the  men  of  Irak."  Isa,  who  inherited  the  un- 
daimted  spirit  of  the  family  of  Zobeir,  refused  to  leave  his 
father.  "  Let  us  retreat,"  said  he,  "  to  Bassora,  where  you 
will  still  find  Mends,  and  may  thence  make  good  your  return 
to  Mecca." 

"  No,  my  son !"  replied  Musab,  "  never  shall  it  be  said  among 
the  men  of  Koreish  tnat  I  fled  the  field  of  battle,  or  entered  the 
temple  of  Mecca  a  vanquished  general!" 

During  an  interval  of  the  battle,  Abd'almdlec  sent  Musab 
an  offer  of  his  life.  His  reply  was,  he  had  come  to  conquer  or 
to  die.  The  conflict  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  troops  who 
adhered  to  Musab  were  cut  to  pieces,  his  son  Isa  was  slain  by 
bis  side,  and  he  himself,  after  being  repeatedly  woimded  wiw 
arrows,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  his  head  struck  off. 

When  Abd'almdlec  entered  Cufa  in  triumph,  the  fickle  in- 
habitants thronged  to  welcome  him  and  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  he  found  himself  in  quiet  possession  of  both  Baby- 
lonia and  Persian  Irak.  He  distributed  great  sums  of  money 
to  win  the  light  affections  of  the  populace,  and  gave  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  in  the  citadel,  to  which  all  were  welcome. 

In  the  height  of  the  banquet,   when  all  was  revelry,   a 
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iboagpht  pftned  through  the  mind  o£  the  Caliph,  as  to  ^»  tnm- 
flknt  duradoa  o£  all  humaa  graadeor.  ^'  Alas !"  he  cjacuUtedy 
^  how  8w«etly  we  might  live,  if  a  shadow  wddld  b«t  lastl"  The 
auae  ytm  ci  mekacholy  coDimued  wken  ike  banqiiet  was  over, 
and  he  walked  about  the  castle  with  aa  old  grey-lieaded  iuhafai- 
tanty  listenii^  to  hu  acecwmt  of  its  antiquitaea  and  traditioDs* 
Eveiy  fe^  of  the  old  maa  to  hit  ^fuestioiie  ahevt  thiaga  ot 
petsona  hegattk  nith  the  wosdsy  '^  Thia  was^ — ^That  «a%— - 
Be  was," 

^^AlaaP  sighed  the  Califi^  wpeaHmg  a  veese  horn  an 
Arahiaa  poet ;  ^  every  thiog  new  soon  mnnelh  to  decay,  and  e£ 
every  one  that  is,  it  is  soon  saidy  He  was  l** 

While  thus  coayersingf,  the  head  of  Musah  was  hrou^ait  to 
hioAy  aad  he  oidered  a  thousand  dinars  ci  gold  to  the  soldiee 
who  hroaght  it,  hut  he  relased  the  rewasd.  ^  I  slew  him,"  he 
said,  '*  not  £ot  money,  but  to  avenge  a  private  wrong."  The  old 
chvomcler  o£  the  castle  now  broke  forth  on  the  woadeEful  sue- 
cession  of  events.  ''  I  am  foorscoie  aad  ten  years  old,"  said  he^ 
**  and  have  outlived  many  generations.  In  this  very  easde  I 
ha^e  seen  the  head  of  Hos^n  presented  to  Oheid^allah,  the 
son  of  Ziyad ;  then  the  head  of  Obeid'allah  to  Al  Mokt&r ;  then 
the  bead  <i£  Al  Mokt4r  to  Mosab^  and  now  that  of  Musab  to 
youiselfl"  The  Caliph  was  superstitions,  and  the  w(»ds  o£  the 
old  man  somuled  ominously  as  the  presage  of  a  brief  career  to 
himself.  He  determined  that  his  own  head  should  not  meet 
with  similar  fate  within  that  castle's  walls,  and  gave  oideia  to 
raze  the  noble  citadel  of  Cufa  to  the  foundatioa. 

Abd'almAlec  now  appcnnted  his  brother  Be^ier  Iba  MerwIUi 
to  the  government  of^  Babylonia ;  and  as  he  was  extremely 
young,  he  gave  him,  as  cluef  counselor,  or  vizier,  a  veteran 
named  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  who  had  long  eojoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  fjeimily  of  Merw^n,  as  had  his  father  before  Inm.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  his  hther  Nosseyr  was  a  liberated  slave  of  Ae 
Caliph's  broaier  Abd'alam,  and  employed  by  him  in  high 
functionar  So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  Caliph  in  Musa, 
that  he  intrusted  him  with  aA  the  military  rolls  of  the  province, 
and  signified  to  him  that  in  future  the  responsibility  would  nest 
upon  him.  On  taking  possession  of  his  government,  Beaher 
delivered  his  seal  of  office  into  the  hands  ofMusa^  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  entire  management  of  a&ixs.  This  Musa,  it  wiD 
be  found,  roae  afiterwards  to  great  lenown. 

The  Caliph  alao  appointed  Ehalad  Ibn  Ahdallah  to  ihe  com* 


xmcod  at  Bassova,  after  wUch  ke  Mtumed  to  has  capital  of 
Damascus.  T^be  prorinee  o£  BabjHkmiay  howefer,  wav  not 
dMmed  to  itemain  long  at  peao#.  There  was  at  tins  tune  a 
povrerfizl  Modem  sect  in  Persia,  a  bntneb  of  the  MotsAaahei^ 
called  Azarakites  from  the  name  (tf  tlieir  fomider  Ibii  Al  Anrak, 
but  known  also  by  the  name  of  Separatists.  Thej  were  enemies 
of  aH  regular  goTemmeot,  and  fomenters  of  sedition  aod  re- 
bdQion.  Dming  the  swaj  of  the  wafaetxauM  Mosah,  iStufy  had 
^ren  him  gi«st  tremUe  by  nsispeetioiis  in  firioiis  parts  oi  the* 
oeimtry,  aecompamed  by  atrocious  er«dties.  They  had  been, 
kept  in  check,  nowe?«i^  by  MbhaHeb,  i^9  Keotcnant  of  Masahy 
and  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  Iheage,  who  was  inoessand^ 
on  the  alert  at  the  head  of  the  army,  aad  nevw  allowed  their 
insurrections  to  come  to  any  head. 

Mohalleb  was  on  a  distant  command  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
tanon  and  conquest.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Musab,  and  the  change  in  the  gofremment  of  Irak,  ha 
hastened  to  Bassora  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Abd'almdleer 
Khaled  accepted  his  services,  in  the  name  of  the  Caliph,  bvt  in* 
stead  of  returning  him  to  the  post  he  had  so  weU  suatained  at 
the  head  of  the  anny,  appointed  him  soperviaor  or  collector  of 
tributes,  and  gate  the  command  of  the  forces  to  his  own  brother, 
named  Abd'sdaziz.  The  change  was  mttfortanate.  The  Aaara- 
kites  had  abeady  taken  brea^  and  aeqidred  strength  duriaig 
t&e  temporary  aosenoe  of  their  old  adversary,  Mohalleb ;  but  as 
aoon  as  they  heard  he  was  no  kmger  in  eonunand,  they  celleeted 
all  their  forces  and  made  a  rajnd  inroad  into  Irak. 

Abd'alaziz  advanced  to  meet  ihem ;  but  he  was  new  to  his 
own  troops,  being  a  native  of  Mecca,  aad  he  knew  little  of  the 
character  of  the  enemy.  He  was  entirely  routed,  and  his  wife^ 
a  woman  of  great  beauty,  taken  o^tive^  A  mlest  dispute 
arose  among  the  captors  as  to  the  ransom  of  their  pxiae,  soaie 
Taluing  her  at  one  hundred  thousand  <haars :  imtu  a  fanous 
xealot,  indicant  that  her  beauty  shovdd  cause  daeeuioD  among 
them,  struck  off  her  head. 

The  Caliph  Abd'almlklec  was  deeply  grieved  when  be  heard 
of  this  defeat,  and  wrote  to  Khaled,  emb  of  BasK^ra,  reproving 
him  fbr  having  taken  the  command  of  the  am^fiom  MohaDeby 
a  man  of  penetrating  judgment  and  hardened  in  war,  and 
ffiven  it  to  Abd'alaziz,  ^  a  mere  Arab  of  Mecca."  He  ordered 
him,  therefore,  to  replace  M<^^b  forthwith,  aad  wrote  also  to 
his  brodier,  Besher,  emir  of  Babyknaa,  to  send  the  general 
inforcements. 
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Once  more  Mohalleb  proved  his  generalship,  by  defeating 
the  Azarakites  in  a  signal  and  bloody  battle  near  the  city  of 
Ahw&z  ;  nor  did  he  suffer  them  to  rally,  but  pursued  them  OTer 
the  borders  and  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  until  his  troops 
lost  almost  all  their  horses,  and  returned  crowned  with  victory, 
but  wayworn  and  almost  famished. 

The  effect  of  all  these  internal  wars  was  to  diminish,  for  a 
time,  the  external  terror  of  the  Moslem  name.  The  Greek  em- 
peror, during  the  recent  troubles,  had  made  successful  incursions 
mto  Syria ;  and  Abd'almdlec,  finding  enemies  enough  among 
those  of  his  own  faith,  had  been  fain  to  purchase  a  humiliating 
truce  of  the  Christian  potentate  by  an  additional  yearly  tribute 
of  fifty  thousand  ducats. 

CHAPTER  LIL 

Abd'almai^ec,  by  his  recent  victories,  had  made  himself 
sovereign  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  Moslem  dominions ;  he 
had  protected  himself  also  from  the  Christian  emperor  by  a 
disgraceful  augmentation  of  tribute ;  he  now  determined  to 
carry  a  war  against  his  rival,  Abdallah,  to  the  very  gates  of 
Mecca;  and  make  himself  sovereign  of  an  imdivided  empire. 

The  general  chosen  for  this  important  enterprise  was  Al 
Hejagi  (or  Hedjadgi)  Ibn  Yuse^  who  rose  to  renown  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  of  that  era.  He  set  off  from 
Damascus  with  but  two  thousand  men;  but  was  joined  by 
Taric  Ibn  Amar  with  five  thousand  more.  Abd'almMec  haa 
made  proclamations  beforehand,  promising  protection  and  favour 
to  such  of  the  adherents  of  Abdallah  as  should  come  unto  his 
allegiance,  and  he  trusted  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mecca  would  desert  to  the  standard  of  Al  HejagL 

Abdallah  sent  forth  troops  of  horse  to  waylay  and  check 
the  advance  of  the  army,  but  they  were  easily  repulsed,  and  Al 
Hejagi  arrived  without  much  difficulty  before  the  sacred  city. 
Before  proceeding  to  hostilities  he  discharged  arrows  over  the 
walls  carrying  letters,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  assured 
that  he  came  merely  to  release  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Ab- 
dallah ;  and  were  invited  to  accept  the  most  favourable  terms, 
and  abandon  a  man  who  would  fain  die  with  the  title  of  Caliph, 
though  the  ruins  of  Mecca  should  be  his  sepulchre. 

The  city  was  now  assailed  with  battering-rams  and  cata- 
pultas;  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls  ;  the  houses  within 
were  shattered  by  great  stones,  or  set  on  fire  by  flaming  balls 
of  pitch  and  naphtha. 
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A  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  killed  several  of 
the  besiegers,  and  brought  them  to  a  pause.  ''Allah  is  wreak- 
ing his  anger  upon  us,"  said  they,  ''  for  assailing  his  boly  city.** 
Al  Hejagi  rebuked  their  superstitious  fears  and  compelled  them 
to  renew  the  attack ;  setting  them  an  example  by  discharging 
a  stone  with  his  own  hands. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  another  storm,  which  did 
most  injury  to  the  garrison.  ''  You  perceive,"  said  Al  Hejagi, 
"  the  thunder  «trikes  your  enemies  as  well  as  yourselves." 

The  besieged  held  out  valiantly,  and  repulsed  every  assault. 
Abdallah,  though  now  aged  and  in£brm,  proved  himself  a 
worthy  son  of  Zobeir.  During  the  early  part  of  the  siege,  he 
resided  chiefly  in  the  Caaba ;  that  sacred  edifice,  therefore,  be- 
came an  object  of  attack ;  a  part  of  it  was  battered  down  by 
stones,  and  it  was  set  on  fire  repeatedly  by  the  balls  of  naphtha. 
He  therefore  abandoned  it,  and  retired  to  his  own  dwelling. 
He  was  sustained  througbout  all  this  time  of  peril  by  the  presence 
and  counsels  of  his  mother ;  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  and 
unfailing  energy,  though  ninety  years  of  age.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Abu  Beker,  and  proved  herself  worthy  of  her 
descent.  She  accompanied  her  son  to  the  ramparts — caused 
refireshments  to  be  distributed  among  the  fighting  men — was 
consulted  in  every  emergency,  and  present  in  every  danger. 

The  siege  continued  with  unremitting  strictness ;  many  of 
Abdallah's  most  devoted  i&iends  were  killed;  others  became 
disheartened ;  nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  deserted 
to  the  enemy;  even  two  of  the  Caliph's  sons,  Hamza  and  Ko- 
heib,  forsook  him,  and  made  terms  for  themselves  with  the 
besiegers. 

In  this  forlorn  state,  his  means  of  defence  almost  exhatisted, 
and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  most  faithful  deserting  him, 
Abdallah  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  his  own  terms  on  condi- 
tion of  surrender. 

He  turned  to  his  aged  mother  for  advice.  ''Judge  for 
yourself,  my  son,"  said  the  resolute  descendant  of  Abu  Beker, 
"  K  you  feel  that  your  cause  is  just,  persevere.  Your  Neither 
Zobeir  died  for  it,  as  did  many  of  your  Mends.  Do  not  bend 
your  neck  to  the  scorn  of  the  haughty  race  of  Ommiah.  How 
much  better  an  honourable  death,  than  a  dishonoured  life  for 
the  brief  term  you  have  yet  to  Hve." 

The  Caliph  kissed  her  venerable  forehead.  "  Thy  thoughts 
are  my  own,"  said  he,  "nor  has  any  other  motive  than  zeal  for 
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€»od  indnced  ne  thnv  &r  to  penev«re.  From  tbit  waommt, 
eonnder  thy  BOftt  as  dead;  and  rthtan  ttom  ioBDodefste  teaun- 
talaon."  '^M^trart  k  m  God,"*  repHed  ^  ''»d  I  «bdi 
lutfe  oom^nit  a  tliee,  my  aoh,  wketber  I  go  Wlbie  or  ldlo«r 


As  she  took  a  parting  embrace,  she  felt  a  eoat  of  mail 
ih»  cmter  ganneats  of  AbdalMi,  awl  told  hint  to  put  it  oiT,  as 
uuKoted  to  a  martyr  prepared  to  die.  ^  I  hare  worn  it^"  le* 
plied  he,  **  that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to  defead  thee,  my 
mother."  Ho  added  that  he  had  little  fear  <if  dead^  hot  a 
honror  of  the  insults  and  ozpowres  to  wfaieh  his  body  migirt  be 
snbjoeted  after  deaitii. 

^  A  sheep  oiiee  lofled,  my  soo,  feela  not  the  flayii^."  Wkk 
these  words  she  gave  him,  to  rouse  his  spirits,  a  oordial  draiiglit 
ia  whidi  was  a  strong  infenon  of  mask,  and  Abdallah  freak 
forth  a  self-devoted  martyr. 

lliis  last  sally  of  the  vvteran  Caliph  atracik  tenor  &ad  aa* 
tooishment  into  the  enemy.  At  the  head  of  a  haodM  of 
troops  he  repulsed  them  from  the  breach;  drove  them  into  dia 
dken,  and  slew  an  meredible  number  with  his  own  hand;  odhen^ 
however,  thronged  op  in  their  place :  ho  fought  mifeil  his  fei* 
lowers  were  slain,  his  arrows  expended,  and  he  had  no  weapea 
but  9woid  and  laace.  He  now  retreated,  step  by  step,  with  hm 
&ce  to  the  foe,  disputing  ev^  inch  of  ground,  until  he  anived 
in  a  narrow  plaee  where  he  could  only  he  asmiled  in  front. 
Hern  he  made  his  last  stand.  His  oppenents,  not  daring  ta 
come  within  reach  of  his  weapons,  assailed  him  from  a  distanea 
widi  darts  and  arrows,  and  when  these  aiissilei  were  expended, 
with  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  stones.  A  blow  on  the  head  fioaa  si 
stone  made  him  totter,  and  ihe  blood  streamed  down  his  hce 
aad  beard.  His  assailants  gave  a  shoot;  hut  he  reeoveied  Jrim* 
self  and  uttered  a  verse  of  a  poet,  '^  The  blood  of  our  wouadi 
falls  on  our  instep,  not  on  our  heels ;"  implying  that  he  bad 
not  turned  his  back  upoa  the  Ibe.  At  length  he  sank  under 
repeated  wounds  and  braises,  and  the  eTuaay  closing  upon  faim 
cut  off  his  head.  Thus  died  Abdallah,  the  sea  of  Zobeir,  in 
&e  eeveoty-third  year  of  (he  Hegi^^  aad  the  seventy  *seeonid 
year  of  hia  own  age,  after  a  afeormy  and  disastroat  zeiga  of  aina 
years. 

Taric  Ibn  Amar,  struck  with  admirarioa  of  his  perawwrinr 
▼alonr,   exclaimed,  ^  Never  did  woman  bear  a  tnaver  son! 
""Howisthk,"  cried  Al  Hejagi,  '<do  yoa  speak  thus  of  an 


ewoBj  of  de  Coanuander  of  tiM  Faitid&d  ?"  Bui  Afad'almHec, 
when  the  speech  was  Departed  to  iaim,  taacamd  in  l4e  |ina6e<if 
hb  &Uen  mdL  ^Bj  AUahi"  eidaamed  he,  <'what  Tade 
hath  flpdoen  is  iiie  tniiih.'^  When  dw  tidings  of  AbdaJihACj 
death  irore  brought  to  his  aged  BMAhec,  dhe  ezpeiieiiced  a  re- 
▼nkioa  of  nateare  which  siie  had  tiofc  kiumn  Ibr  ihy  jean^  aad 
died  of  faemeniia^ 

Abdallah  was  said  to  vcdle  the  eoarage  of  ifhe  Hon  with  Ae 
cmfimeH  of  ihe  Ibx.  He  «.  feee  W  «.y  «l«ring  «e,  but 
reputed  to  be  aocdtdlj  eoTetooa  and  miaeriy,  lasoniidi  that  he 
more  the  aaoie  ganneot  for  aereral  jears.  It  was  a  sagriog  in 
Azabia,  ^ihait  he  was  the  first  example  of  a  man  bdbg  at  the 
same  time  brave  and  covetous;  but  the  spoik  of  foreign  oonqvest 
were  &it  corruptiiigtbe  chirahxms  ^iiit  of  the  Arab  ooaquerors. 
He  wee  eqnally  renowned  iar  piety,  being  according  to  tnuMtioH 
so  fixed  aind  iiiiflno¥alde  in  pnnFer,  that  a  pigeon  once  perched 
upon  2ns  head,  mistaking  him  for  a  statue. 

Wil&  tl»  deasi^  of  AbdaJkh  ended  the  rival  Cahphat,  aad 
the  conquering  general  received  the  oaAhs  of  allegianee  of  the 
Arabs  for  Ahd'almdJec  His  conduct,  however,  towaid  the 
people  of  Meeca  and  Medina  wee  as  eiud  and  oppiesaive  as 
his  military  operations  had  heen  bniUiaat.  He  iameted  seveie 
pmnshmenfcs  &t  Umnak  o^noe%  sometimes  on  mere  saspicion; 
and  marked  many  with  stamfis  of  lead  upon  ihe  nedk,  to  die^ 
giaoe  them  in  the  puhlie  eye.  His  most  popular  act  was  die 
reeoQsivactioa  of  Idbe  dilapidated  Caaba  en  die  wigioal  foim 
winch  it  had  home  befa^e  ikte  era  of  the  prophet 

Fer  a  time  the  people  of  Mecca,  and  Medifia  groaned  under 
his  tyranny,  and  boked  baek  with  repining  to  me  gentler  sway 
of  AbdalUk;  and  il  was  a  eanse  of  g^ecal  joy  tlnroughout 
those  dties,  wh«i  the  foUowiog  eircvmstances  cawed  him  to  be 
reasoTied  firom  their  goiveromeni^  and  promoted  to  a  distant 
eommand. 

ThcM^  the  deaOi  of  Abdallah  had  rendered  Abd*almdlec 
sole  soireseign  of  the  Modbm  empire,  the  emir  of  £h<»aasaii, 
AhdaUah  Ihn  HaiieM.,  whe  had  heen  appointed  by  his  rival, 
heeiffaafced  to  gine  in  his  allegia&ee.  His  provineet,  so  distant 
and  g!reat  in  ezkart^  might  make  him  a  dangerous  rebel;  Abd- 
flhnlilee,  thefldbre,.  sent  a  mesacager,  elaimixi^  his  oath  of  fealty, 
and  proffering  him,  in  mwaidf  the  gov^nment  of  Khorassan  mr 
seven  years,  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  revenues;  at  the  same 
time,  be  sent  him  the  head  of  the  deceased  Caliph,  to  intimate 
the  fate  he  might  expect  should  be  prove  refractory. 
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The  emir,  instead  of  being  intdmidated,  was  fiUed  with  horror, 
and  swore  never  to  acknowledge  Abd'amdlec  as  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  He  reyerently  washed  and  embahned  the  head, 
folded  it  in  fine  linen,  prayed  orer  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  Caliph  at  Medina.  Then  summoning  the  mes- 
senger, he  made  him  eat  the  epistle  of  Abd'almdlec  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance  that  his  sacred 
character  of  herald  alone  saved  his  head. 

It  was  to  go  against  this  refractory,  but  high-minded  emir, 
that  Al  Hejagi  was  called  off  (torn  nis  command  in  Arabia. 
He  entered  Khorassan  with  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  emir 
in  repeated  battles,  and  at  lengfth  slew  him,  and  reduced  the 
province  to  obedience. 

The  vigour,  activity,  and  indomitable  courage  displayed  by 
Al  Hejagi  in  these  various  services,  pointed  him  out  ^as  the  very 
man  to  take  charge  of  the  government  of  Babylonia,  or  Irak, 
recently  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Caliph's  brother  Besher; 
and  he  was  accor^ngly  sent  to  break  that  refractory  provioce 
into  more  thorough  obedience. 

The  province  of  Babylonia,  though  formerly  a  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  had  never  been  really  Persian  in  character. 
Governed  by  viceroys,  it  had  partaken  of  the  alien  feeling  of  a 
colony;  forming  a  frontier  between  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  its 
population  made  up  from  both  countries,  it  was  deficient  in  the 
virtues  of  either.  The  inhabitants  had  neither  the  simplicity 
and  loyalty  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  nor  the  refinement  and 
cultivation  of  the  Persians  of  the  cities.  Restless,  turbulent, 
factious,  they  were  ever  ready  to  conspire  against  their  rulers, 
to  desert  old  faiths,  and  to  adopt  new  sects  and  heresies.  Be- 
fore the  conquest  by  the  Moslems,  when  Irak  was  governed  by 
a  Persian  satrap,  and  Syria  by  an  imperial  prefect,  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  and  hostility  existed  between  these  frontier  provinces ; 
the  same  had  revived  during  the  division  of  the  Caliphat ;  and 
while  Syria  was  zealous  in  its  devotion  to  the  house  of  Ommiah, 
Irak  had  espoused  the  cause  of  AIL  Even  since  the  reunion 
and  integrity  of  the  Caliphat,  it  still  renoained  a  restiess,  un- 
steady part  of  the  Moslem  empire  ;  the  embers  of  old  seditions 
still  lurked  in  its  bosom,  ready  at  any  moment  once  more  to 
burst  fortii  into  flame.  We  shall  see  how  Al  Hejagi  fared  in 
his  government  of  that  most  combustible  province. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

Ai<  Hejaoi,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  people  oyer  whom  he 
was  to  rule,  took  possession  of  his  government  in  military  style. 
Riding  into  Cu&  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  he  spuned 
on  to  the  mosque,  alighted  at  the  portal,  and  ascending  the 
pulpit,  delirered  an  harangue  to  the  multitude,  that  let  them 
know  the  rigorous  rule  they  were  to  expect  He  had  come, 
he  said,  *'  to  make  the  wicked  man  hear  his  own  hurden,  and 
wear  his  own  shoe ;"  and,  as  he  looked  round  on  the  densely- 
crowded  assemblage,  he  intimated  he  saw  before  him  turbaned 
heads  ripe  for  mowing,  and  beards  which  required  to  be  moist- 
ened widi  blood. 

His  sermon  was  carried  out  in  practice;  he  ruled  with  a 
rigorous  hand,  swearing  he  would  execute  justice  in  a  style 
that  should  put  to  shame  all  who  had  preceded,  and  serve  as  an 
example  to  all  who  might  follow  him.  He  was  especially  severe, 
and  even  cruel,  towards  all  who  had  been  in  any  way  impli- 
cated in  the  assassination  of  the  Caliph  Othman.  One  person, 
against  whom  he  came  prepared  to  exercise  the  utmost  seventy, 
was  the  veteran  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  who  had  officiated  as  prime 
minister  to  the  deceased  emir  Besher.  He  had  been  accused  of 
appropriating  and  squandering  the  taxes  collected  in  the  pro- 
ymce,  and  the  Caliph  had  lent  a  too  ready  ear  to  the  accusation. 
Fortunately,  the  following  letter,  from  a  iiiend  in  Damascus, 
apprised  Musa  in  time  of  his  danger : 

^'  Thy  deposition  is  signed ;  orders  have  been  despatched  to 
Al  Hejagi  to  seize  on  thy  person  and  inflict  on  thee  the  most 
severe  punishment :  so  away !  away !  thy  safety  depends  on  the 
fleetness  of  thy  horse.  If  thou  succeed  in  placing  thyself 
under  the  protection  of  Abd'alaadz  Ibn  Merw&n,  all  wiU  go  well 
with  thee." 

Musa  lost  no  time,  but  mounted  his  steed  and  fled  to  Da- 
mascus, where  Abd'alaziz  was  then  sojourning,  having  arrived 
with  the  tribute  of  Egypt.  Abd'alaziz  received  with  protecting 
kindness  the  veteran  adherent  of  the  fiEkmily,  and  accompanied 
him  before  the  Caliph.  "How  darest  thou  show  thy  beard 
here?"  exclaimed  Abd'almdlec.  "  Why  should  I  hide  it?" 
replied  the  veteran ;  "  what  have  I  done  to  offend  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful?"  "Thou  hast  disobeyed  my  orders, 
and  squandered  my  treasures."  "  I  did  no  such  thing,"  replied 
Musa,  firmly ;  "  I  have  always  acted  like  a  faithful'  subject;  my 
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intentions  have  been  pure ;  my  actions  true."  ^'  By  Allah," 
cried  the  Caliph,  ''  thou  shalt  make  thy  defalcation  good  6fty 
timM  OTet."  The  pctetna  was  dbout  to  asake  an  aoagfy  Mply, 
hot  at  a  dgn  horn  AU'alaaa^  he  ehaeinA  lumMl^  aad  bcwmg 
UslMad,  <<TlKywiUbedon0,''8Kdlw^^(^€(NKauiaderortib 

FMiiaL"  He  was  filMd  fifty  tkoanttd  dinan  «£  goU,  ^«^<iiK» 
kcMTOVM;  AU'aJaaix  eaabkd  him  i»  fmj  ;.  ami,  «n  hSa  letam  ta 
Im  goTcmmant  in  £gyp<t,  toak  hia  M  fiwramrka  wiili  ham. 
How  ]m  fiwthev  in^HnaMtd  Mnsa  tat  kia  makanatasent  wifl  k» 
shovm  heveafter. 

To  lesume  Ae  arffeigaof  Ai  Hcyigi  ia  Ladt.  Having  entr- 
eised  the  rod  o£  goremnent  is  €«%  he  jwwcaadad  ta  BaasoB^ 
where  he  was  equally  sharp  with  his  tongue,  Bod  hoavy  ^rnkk 
kis  handi.  Tha  oomiaymca;  was,  as  luual^  'Sil  msarradaon. 
Tkifl  sviled  kk  knmeur.  HewaapramptiyiAtkeiaU;  dafaateii 
Ike  rebels  ia  a  piteked  battle ;  sanli  Aa  kaads  o£  aighteeft  of 
tkeir  leadeia  ta  tka  Caliph^  and  tkaa  ratomad  to  iha  Tiidaiaiiw 
tiation  of  affiars  ai  Basscaa.  M^^  aftetwawb  sank  two^  af  kis 
liaateaaats  to  stqspiass  a  new  moTemeaA  anang  the  Awmfcito 
seetariofl,  wko  wera  dafeaiad  and  dmen  aot  of  3ia  proyinca. 

ia  Ike  76lh  year  of  tbe  H^^,  a  coM|^racy  was  imriBad 
against  the  life  of  Abd'alrndtbea,  by  two  Kaiagite  maties,  naaaod 
Skabib  Ibn  Zaiid  aod  Safeh  Iba  Man.  Thdj;  conapisai^  was 
disoavaiad  aad  dsfeated,  but  ikej  made  their  aseape  and  Kpairad 
to  die  town  of  Dnras,  in  Masopotaaaiai,  wkoia  tkey  managed  to 
get  together  adherents  to  the  aambov  of  one  kmdiad  and 
twenty  men.  Saleh  was  sxnooth-toagaed  and  fladadi\<e ;.  having 
a  aiek)dioaa  voice  and  a  groat  eamma.aA  of  figarativo  laii- 
guaga^  He  coinpkt(dy  fescinated  and  hewUdfifad  hk  coaotpaakm 
Shobik,  and  their  iafatnated  foUowers,  minf^&ig  hia  inflaraasatocy 
karangues  wttii  pieos  preeepts  and  «xpoaitioi»  of  the  Kocaa. 
In  the  end  he  was  hailed  Commander  of  the  FaithM  by  tke 
modey  crow,  and  gfardiy  aoeoptod  tke^  ofiiae.  His  me&  were 
ail  armedy  bat  most  of  tkem  were  ob:  foot ;  ke,  dierofcmt^  led 
tkom  to  a  neiglkbowsng  lolkge^  when  ti^y  soiwd  upon  IJka 
best  kenesin  tka  mune  of  AHak  aui  tiie  propkat,  towJioiatikey 
rafemd  tke  ewners  for  nyment. 

Makoaset^  Vtotkor  of  Abd'alatlfec,  wko  was  at  ^t  tiqae 
enir  of  Mesc^otania,  was  moved  to  knighter  wfam  he  heaid  of 
tkis  aew  €al^h  aanl  his  kandfid  of  rabble  foUowiers;  and  erdaaad 
Adi)  one  of  his  officers,  to  take  five  kaadrad  mea  and  si 
tkam  frona  tko  pvovinae. 
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Ada.  shook  his  head  douhtftiUy,  ^*  One  madnum,''  said  he,  '^ii 
more  dangerous  than  five  sc^diers  in  their  senses." 

'^  Take  one  thousand,  tiwn,"  said  the  emir ;  and  ifkh  that 
Bcnnber  wefl  armed  and  mounted,  Ada.  set  out  in  €[Qesl  of  the 
fanatics.  He  found  them  and  tibeir  pseudo  CaMph  livii^  bt 
free  quarters  on  the  fat  of  the  hmd,  and  daily  reeesrin^  recruits 
in  straggling  pardes  of  two,  and  three,  and  four  at  a  time,  armed 
with  such  weapons  as  they  could  catch  up  in  their  haste.  Or 
ihe  approach  of  Adi  they  prepared  for  hattle,  having  fuU  oon- 
fidence  that  a  le^on  of  angels  would  £ght  on  th«r  side. 

Adi  held  a  pmiey,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  l^m  of  the 
absurdity  gf  meir  procee&igs,  or  to  persuade  them  to  cany 
t&eir  marauding  enterprises  ekewheie ;  but  Saleh,  assuming  me 
tone  of  Caliph  as  wefi  as  sectarian,  admonished  Adi  and  his 
men  to  conform  to  his  doctrines,  and  come  mto  his  allegianee. 
The  conference  ended  while  it  was  yet  the  monsng  hour.  Adi 
stin  forbore  to  attack  such  a  handful  of  misguided  men,  and 
paid  dearly  for  Ms  foiHbearanee.  At  noontide,  when  he  and  his 
men  were  engaged  in  the  customary  prayer,,  and  their  steeds 
were  feeding,  the  enthusiast  band  charged  suddenly  upon  them 
with  the  cry  of  Allah  Achbar !  Adi  was  slain  in  the  onset,  and 
his  body  was  trampled  under  foot ;  his  troops  were  shiughtered 
or  dispersed,  and  his  camp  and  horses,  with  a  good  supply  of 
arms,  became  welcome  booty  to  liie  victors. 

The  band  of  sectarians  increased  in  nnmbers  and  in  daring 
atter  this  signal  exploit.  Al  Hejagi  sent  fiv«  tlKMsand  veteran 
troops  against  them,  under  Al  Hsreth  Alamdani.  These  came 
by  surprise  upon  the  two  leaders,  Saleh  and  Shehib,  with  a 
party  of  only  ninety  men,  at  a  vfllage  on  the  Tigris,  not  £ir 
from  Mosul,  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia.  The  fanatic  chiefe 
attacked  the  army  with  a  kind  of  frantic  courage,  b«t  SsJdi, 
the  mock  Caliph,  was  instantly  kifled,  with  a  score  of  hb  fol- 
lowers. Shebu)  was  struck  from  his  horse,  but  managed  to 
keep  together  the  remnant  of  Ins  party,  made  good  his  retreat 
with  them  into  Montbagi,  a  dismantled  fortress,  and  swung  to 
and  secured  the  ponderous  gate. 

The  victors  kindled  a  great  fire  agannst  the  gate,  and  waited 
patiently  until  it  idiould  hum  down,  consid^iag  tiieir  prey 
secure. 

As  the  night  advanced,  Shelnb,  who  from  his  desolate  re- 
treat watched  anxiously  for  some  chance  of  escape,  perceived,  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  that  the  greater  part  of  me  besiegers, 

b2 
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fatigued  by  their  marcli,  were  buried  in  deep  sleep.  He  now 
exacted  from  his  men  an  oath  of  implicit  obedience,  which  they 
took  between  his  hands.  He  then  caused  them  to  steep  most  of 
their  clothing  in  a  tank  of  water  within  the  castle,  after  which, 
softlv  drawing  the  bolts  of  the  flaming  g^te,  they  threw  it  down 
on  the  fire  kindled  against  it>  flung  their  wet  garments  on  the 
burning  bridge  thus  suddenly  formed,  and  rushed  forth,  scimetar 
iu  hand. 

Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  an  escape^  the  crazy 
zealots  charged  into  the  very  heart  of  the  sleeping  camp,  and 
wounded  the  general  before  an  alarm  was  given.  The  soldiers 
started  awake  in  the  midst  of  havoc  and  confusion.  Supposing 
themselves  surprised  by  a  numerous  army,  they  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, never  ceasing  their  flight  until  they  had  taken  refuge  in 
Mosul  or  Jukhi,  or  some  other  walled  city. 

Shebib  established  himself  amid  the  abundance  of  the  de- 
serted camp.  Scarce  any  of  his  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
in  this  midnight  slaughter.  He  considered  himself,  therefore, 
invincible,  proclaimed  himself  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and 

Partisans  crowded  to  his  standard.  Strengthened  by  numbers, 
e  led  his  fanatic  horde  against  Cufa,  and  had  the  address  and 
good  fortune  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  Al  Hejagi,  the  emir, 
being  absent  at  Bassora.  He  was  soon  joined  by  his  wife, 
Gazala ;  established  himself  as  Caliph  with  some  ceremonial ; 
and  doubtless  his  vagabond  sway  was  more  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Cufa  than  the  iron  rule  of  Al  Hejagi. 

The  mock  Caliphat,  however,  was  of  brief  duration.  Al 
Hejagi,  reinforced  by  troops  from  Syria,  marched  in  person 
against  Cufa.  He  was  boldly  met  in  the  plains  near  that  city 
by  Shebib,  at  the  head  of  foiur  thousand  men.  The  fanatics 
were  defeated,  and  Gazala,  the  wife  of  the  mock  Caliph,  who 
had  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  field,  was  slain,  Shebib 
with  a  remnant  of  his  force,  cut  his  way  through  the  Syrian 
army ;  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Tigris,  and  sought  refuge  and 
reinforcements  in  the  interior  of  Persia.  He  soon  returned  into 
Irak,  with  a  force  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  but  formidable  fi>r 
enthusiasm  and  desperate  valour.  He  was  encoimtered  at  the 
bridge  of  Dojail  al  Awaz.  Here  a  sudden  and  unexpected  end 
was  put  to  ms  fanatic  career.  His  horse  struck  his  forefeet  on 
some  loose  stones  on  the  margin  of  the  bridge,  and  threw  his 
rider  into  the  stream.  He  rose  twice  to  the  surface,  and  each 
time  uttered  a  pious  ejaculation.     "  What  God  decrees  is  just  P 
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was  the  first  exclamation.  '^  The  will  of  God  be  done !"  was 
the  second,  and  the  waters  closed  over  him.  His  followers  cried 
with  loud  lamentations,  ^^  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  is  no 
more!"  and  every  man  betook  himself  to  flight.  The  water 
was  dragged  with  a  net,  the  body  was  found  and  decapitated, 
and  the  head  sent  to  Al  Hejagi,  who  transmitted  it  to  the 
Caliph.  The  heart  of  this  enthusiast  was  also  taken  out  of  his 
breast,  and  is  said  to  have  been  as  hard  as  stone.  He  was  as- 
suredly a  man  of  extraordinary  daring. 

Arabian  writers  say  that  the  manner  of  Shebib*s  death  was 
predicted  before  his  birth.  His  mother  was  a  beautiful  Chris- 
tian captive,  purchased  at  a  public  sale  by  Yezid  Ibn  Naim  for 
his  harem.  Just  before  she  gave  birth  to  Shebib,  she  had  a 
dream  that  a  coal  of  fire  proceeded  from  her,  and  after  en- 
kindling a  fiance  over  the  firmament,  fell  into  the  sea  and  was, 
extinguished.  This  dream  was  interpreted  that  she  would  give 
birth  to  a  man-child,  who  would  prove  a  distinguished  warrior, 
but  would  eventually  be  drowned.  So  strong  was  her  belief  in 
this  omen,  that  when  she  heard,  on  one  occasion,  of  his  defeat 
and  of  his  alleged  death  on  the  battle-field,  she  treated  the 
tidings  as  an  idle  rumour,  saying  it  was  by  wq,ter  only  her  son 
would  die.  At  the  time  of  Shebib*s  death  he  had  just  passed 
his  fiftieth  year. 

The  emir  Al  Hejagi  was  destined  to  have  still  further  com- 
motions in  his  turbulent  and  inconstant  province.  A  violent 
feud  existed  between  him  and  Abda'lrahman  Ibn  Mohammed, 
a  general  subject  to  his  orders.  To  put  an  end  to  it,  or  to  re- 
lieve himself  n:om  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  he  sent  him  on  an 
expedition  to  the  fix>ntiers  against  the  Turks.  Abda'lrahman 
set  out  on  his  march,  but  when  fairly  in  the  field,  with  a  force 
at  his  command,  conceived  a  project  either  of  revenge  or 
ambition. 

Addressing  his  soldiers  in  a  spirited  harangue,  he  told  them 
that  their  numbers  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  enterprise ; 
that  the  object  of  Al  Hejagi  in  sending  him  on  such  a  danger- 
ous service  with  such  incompetent  means,  was  to  effect  his  de- 
feat and  ruin,  and  that  they  had  been  sent  to  be  sacrificed  with 
him. 

The  harangue  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  troops 
vowed  devotion  to  Abda'lrahman  and  vengeance  upon  the  emir. 
Without  giving  their  passion  time  to  cool,  he  led  them  back  to 
put  their  threats  in  execution.    Al  Hejagi  heard  of  tiie  treason^ 
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aad  took  the  field  to  meet  tiiem,  but  pfobaUy  "^ns  not  weU 
seeonded  by  the  people  of  Babylonia,  for  he  was  defeated  m  a 
pitched  battle.  Abida'lrahiiiaa  then  maidbed  to  the  eify  of 
Baaaofa;  the  inhabitants  wefeomed  him  as  their  deliTerer  from 
a  tjnnt,  and,  captiTated  byhkhamaQe  and  engaging  nsnnen, 
hailed  hiat  as  Cahfihu  Intozieated  by  his  suoeess,  he  gnvdj 
aaaomed  the  titfe,  and  nrooeeded  tovnard  Cu&.  EscountefiDg 
Al  Hijiigi  on  tlie  WSJ,  ^ndi  a !»«%  lerM  imay,  Ik  gsve  Ub 
another  signal  defeat,  and  thes  entered  Ca£ft  in  tnumpii,  aimd 
the  jhotits  of  its  giddy  populace,  who  were  ddi^ted  with  any 
change  that  zdeased  them  irom  ihe  yoke  of  Al  HejagL 

Abda'lrahman  was  now  acknowledged  CaHph  thzooghont  the 
tenitorieg  borderiog  on  ihe  Euphrates  and  tiie  Tigris,  a  nnghty 
empire  in  ancient  d&jUy  and  stiM  in^rtant  from  its  popnlation, 
for  he  soon  had  on  loot  an  axmy  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Repeated  defeat  had  but  serfed  to  rouse  ihe  energy  of  Al 
HejagL  He  raised  troops  aaEtong  such  of  the  people  of  Ink 
as  remained  fidthfiil  to  Abd'akoMee;  received  r^fovcesMnts 
from  the  Caliph,  and  by  dint  of  indefind^gable  ezerti^HM  was 
again  enabled  to  take  the  fidkL 

The  two  generals,  ankaated  by  deadty  hate,  encamped  tiieir 
armies  at  places  not  &r  apart  Here  uiey  remained  between 
three  and  four  months,  keeping  vigilant  eye  upon  each  otiier, 
and  engaged  m  ineessaiat  conflicts,  ^ough  never  venturing  npon 
a  pitched  battle. 

The  object  of  Al  B^jagi  was  to  gain  an  advantage  by  his 
superior  militaxy  skill,  and  he  succeeded.  By  an  ar(£id  maaceune 
he  cut  off  Abda'hralmiaa,  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men, 
from  his  main  army;  eompeBed  him  to  retreat,  and  drove  him 
to  take  re^e  in  a  fortified  town;  where,  bdng  dosely  be- 
sieged, and  Imving  no  hope  of  escape,  he  threw  laomsdf  headlong 
from  a  lofty  tower,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ^nel 
enemy. 

Tlras  tramioated  the  lebeflion  c^  this  second  moek  Calif^ 
and  Al  Hgagi,  to  secure  the  trmiquillky  of  Irak,  founded  a 
strong  city  on  the  Tigris,  called  Al  Waaab,  or  the  Centre,  from 
its  lying  atb  equal  distanee  from  Cufr^  j^ssora,  Bagdad,  and 
Ahw^,  about  fifty  leagues  from  each. 

Al  Hejagi,  whom  we  sfaidl  have  no  frnifaer  ooeaekm  to  men- 
tion, oontinimd  enur  of  Irak  until  his  death,  whic^  took  fJaoe 
under  the  reign  of  the  next  Caliph,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of 
the  Hegir%  and  the  fifry-fourth  of  1^  own  age.     He  is  said  to 


Imwe  etma^  the  dM^b.  of  oae  handnd  aa4  twealy  diOBBani 
persocis,  kidependMrt  of  those  "tAio  feH  in  heMe^  and  that,  at  tlie 
time  of  \m  M^di>  k»  Icit  fiftjr  tlMiMUid  oonfined  in  <MiF«i«cit 
prisons.     Can  we  wonder  liMit  lie  was  detesM  «8  a  tyrant? 

In  his  last  flbiess^  say  tiA  Arahian  kistonans,  he  sent  fer  a 
noted  astrologer,  and  awed  Ism  whethar  any  great  seneral  was 
about  to  end  Ins  dajs.  Hm  learBed  naa  coDSulted  tlie  stars, 
and  replied,  that  a  igrea*  captain  naaied  Kotaiis  or  ^Hbe  Dog," 
was  at  tie  point  of  dbatk  **  That,"  SBid  the  dying  emir,  ^<is 
liw  name  my  molker  used  to  call  me  when  a  ch^"  He 
inquired  of  the  aatfeloser  if  he  was  aasoied  of  his  prediction. 
The  sage^  pveod  of  his  »itt,  deckrod  Uiat  it  was  infallible. 
^'  Then,**  snd  the  emor,  **  I  wiii  take  yoa  with  me,  that  I  may 
have  the  benefit  of  your  ekiU  in  the  owr  world."  So  saymg, 
he  caused  his  head  to  be  stru^  off. 

Tl»  tyranny  of  tbis  generaS  was  reMeved  at  timee  by  di^ 
f^Kj^  of  gieat  magaifieeiiee  and  acts  of  generosity,  if  fiot 
clemency.  Ha  ^ead  a  thousand  tablfas  at  a  angle  banqnet, 
and  bestowed  a  nillion  diihens  of  silver  at  a  single  dooatioD. 

On  one  occasion,  an  Arab^  ignorant  of  his  person,  spoke  of 
him,  in  his  |»«sence,  as  a  crttel  tyrant.  **  Do  you  know  me?^ 
said  Al  Hejagi,  sternly.  ^<  I  do  not,"  replied  the  Arab.  ^  1 
am  Al  Hejagi!"  ''  That  may  he,"  relied  the  Arab,  quickly  ; 
^bat  do  tou  know  me?  I  am  of  the  jEeoniiy  of  Zobeir,.  who  are 
fools  in  the  full  of  the  moon;  and  if  you  look  upon  the  heavens 
yon  will  see  that  this  is  my  day."  The  emir  laaghed  ait  his 
ready  wit,  and  disaoiased  hun  with  a  present 

On  another  occasion^  when  separated  from  boa  party  wh^ 
hunting,  he  tame  to  a  spring  where  an  Arab  was  feeding  knB 
oamels,  and  demanded  dm^  The  Arab  hade  him,  rudely,  to 
alight  and  help  himseli  It  was  dnring  the  rebellion  of  Ah- 
da'lrahman.  After  he  had  slaked  his  thin^  he  demanded  of  the 
Arab  wliether  he  was  for  the  Cahph  Ahd'ahn^leo.  The  Arab 
replied  '^no;  for  the  Caliph  had  sent  the  worst  man  in  the 
world  to  govern  the  prenrinoe."  Just  then  a  bird,  passing  orer 
head,  uttered  a  oroakiDg  note.  The  Arab  tamed  a  quick  eye 
apon  the  emir— *^  Who  art  diott?^  cried  he^  with  constematkxk 
^  Wherefore  the  question?"  <^  Because  I  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  imd  he  says  that  thou  art  chief  of  yon  hone- 
men  that  I  see  approaching." 

The  emir  smiled,  and  when  his  attendants  came  up^  bade 
them  to  bring  the  camel-driver  with  them.     On  the  next  day 
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he  sent  for  him,  had  meat  set  before  him,  and  bade  him  eat 
Before  he  complied  the  Arab  uttered  a  grace,  '^  Allah,  g^rant 
that  the  end  of  this  meal  be  as  happy  as  we  beginning." 

The  emir  inquired  if  he  recollected  their  conversation  of 
yesterday.  '*  Perfectly !  but  I  entreat  thee  to  forget  it,  for  it 
was  a  secret  which  should  be  buried  in  obliyion." 

"  Here  are  two  conditions  for  thy  choice,"  said  the  emir; 
'*  recant  what  thou  hast  said  and  enter  into  my  service^  or 
abide  the  decision  of  the  Caliph,  to  whom  thy  treasonable 
speech  shall  be  repeated."  ^'  There  is  a  third  course,"  replied 
the  Arab,  ^^  which  is  better  than  either.  Send  me  to  my  own 
home,  and  let  us  be  strangers  to  each  other  as  heretofore. 

The  emir  was  amused  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arab,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  thousand  dirhems  of  silver. 

There  were  no  further  troubles  in  Irak  during  the  lifetime 
of  Al  Hejagi,  and  even  the  fickle,  turbulent,  and  faithless 
people  of  Ci^a  became  submissive  and  obedient.  Abulfisu^igius 
says  that  this  general  died  of  eating  dirt.  It  appears  that  he 
wasVsubject  to  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  for  which  he  used  to 
eat  Terra  Lemnia,  and  other  mediciiial  or  absorbent  earths. 
Whether  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  malady  or  the  medicine  is  not 
slearly  manifest. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  seventy-second  year  of  the  Hegira  saw  the  Moslem 
dominions  at  length  free  from  rebeUion  and  civil  war,  and 
united  under  one  Caliph.  Abd'almdlec  now  looked  abroad, 
and  was  anxious  to  revive  the  foreign  glories  of  Islam,  which 
had  declined  during  the  late  vicissitudes.  Hb  first  movement 
was  to  throw  off  the  galling  tribute  to  the  Greek  emperor* 
This,  under  Moawyah  I.,  had  originally  been  three  thousand 
dinars  of  gold,  but  had  been  augmented  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand;  being  one  thousand  for  every  day  in  the 
Chnstian  year.  It  was  accompanied  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  female  slaves,  and  three  hundred  and  nxty-five 
Arabian  horses  of  the  most  generous  race. 

Not  content  with  renoundng  the  payment  of  tribute,  Abd'- 
ahnftlec  sent  Alid,  one  of  his  generals,  on  a  ravaging  expedition 
into  the  imperial  dominions,  availing  himself  of  a  disaffection 
evinced  to  the  new  emperor  Leontius.  Alid  returned  laden 
with  spoils.  The  cities  of  Lazuca  and  Baruncimn  were  like- 
wise delivered  up  to  the  Moslems,  through  the  treachery  of 
Sergius,  a  Christian  general. 
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Abd'almftlec  next  sought  to  vindicate  the  gloiy  of  the  Mos- 
lem arms  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  There,  also, 
the  imperialists  had  taken  advantage  of  the  trouhles  of  the 
Caliphat  to  reverse  the.  former  successes  of  the  Moslems,  and 
to  strengthen  themselves  along  the  sea-coast,  of  which  thw 
navy  aided  them  to  hold  possession.  Zohair,  who  had  heen 
left  by  Abd'almdlec  in  command  of  Barca,  had  fiedlen  into  an 
ambush,  and  been  slain  with  many  of  his  men,  and  the  posts 
still  held  by  the  Moslems  were  chiefly  in  the  interior. 

In  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  therefore,  Abd'- 
almdlec  sent  Hossan  Ibn  An-no'mdn,  at  iJie  head  cii  forty 
thousand  choice  troops,  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  African 
conquest.  That  general  pressed  forward  at  once  with  his 
troops  against  the  city  of  Carthage,  which,  though  declined 
from  its  ancient  might  and  glory,  was  still  an  important  sea- 
port, fordfied  with  lofty  walls,  haughty  towers,  and  powerfrd 
bulwarks,  and  had  ^  numerous  garrison  of  Greeks  and  other 
Christians.  Hoss&n  proceeded  according  to  the  old  Arab  mode; 
beleaguering  it,  and  reducing  it  by  a  long  siege;  he  then 
assailed  it  by  storm,  scaled  its  lony  walls  with  ladders,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword;  many  escaped  by  sea  to  Sicily 
and  Spain.  The  walls  were  then  demolished;  the  city  was 
given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiery,  the  meanest  of  whom 
was  enriched  by  booty,  rarticular  mention  is  made  among 
the  spoils  of  victory  of  a  great  number  of  female  captives  of 

"^eSnph  of  the  Mode,  host  was  s^y  h.t«rupted. 
While  they  were  revelling  in  the  ravaged  palaces  of  Carthage, 
a  fleet  appeared  before  the  port;  snapped  the  strong  chiun 
which  guarded  the  entrance,  and  sailed  into  the  harbour.  It 
was  a  combined  force  of  ships  and  troops  from  Constantinople 
and  Sicily,  reinforced  by  Goths  from  Spain;  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  prefect  John,  a  patrician  general  of  great  valour 
and  experience. 

Hoss^  felt  himself  unable  to  cope  with  such  a  force;  he 
withdrew,  however,  in  good  order,  and  conducted  his  troops 
laden  with  spoils  to  Tripoli  and  Caerwan,  and,  having  strongly 
posted  them,  he  awaited  reinforcements  from  the  Caliph. 
These  arrived  in  the  course  of  time,  by  sea  and  land.  Hoss&n 
again  took  the  field,  encountered  the  prefect  John  not  fiir 
from  Utica,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  him 
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to  cnbaik  tbe  wMoks  g£  hoB  army,  wai  make  all  nil  fer  Csn- 
steBtinopfe. 

Carthaf^  wae  agaift  fwnukd  by  tlia  yktms,  mmi  mam  hM 
desolatiofi  was  complete,  fior  ike  TtBgeaneeof  tiiB  MorieinB  gwie 
that  mMBtic  city  to  tlift  flaves.  A  heap  «£  ndns  and  4be  ra- 
xaaios  of  a  nMe  aqaedact  are  afl  ^  niios  «f  aBNtropoGi  lint 
OQce  yalianUy  oooteaded  for  domunom  with  Rone,  ibe  miaUa» 
of  ifae  world. 

The  impaisal  fiirees  wen  uem  expelled  fEom  ih»  coasts  of 
Northem  A£ne%  but  the  Moslems  kadL  aoi  y^  achieifed  ihe 
o»qaert  of  the  ««u*r7.  A  formidaUe  enengr  tenoi-ed  »  th. 
penoa  of  a  aatm  and  heme  qnaeiiy  -wiio  was  nweied  hf  ker 
sobjeebi  «s  a  saint  or  propketess.  Her  seid  name  was  Dkabfa^ 
hat  ske  is  generallj  known  in  instory  by  tke  BTnBwr>  gi^v«B  to 
bar  by  the  MoskmSy  of  Cabina  or  tke  Sofrisereak  Ske  kas 
oeeamoBally  been  eonfoiaMbd  witk  ker  ma  Abcn,  or  netber  Ifan 
Cakiaa^  of  wboat  mention  kas  been  aoode  in  a  previons  ckapter. 

Under  tke  sacred  standard  of  tins  propket  qoeen  warn  eom- 
biaed  tbe  Moers  of  Manritama  and  tke  Berbers  of  die  mean- 
tains,  and  of  tke  pkaas  bordering  on  the  interaor  deaeiUk 
Boving  and  independent  tribo^  which  bad  temerly  waned  wkk 
each  othei^  now  yielded  in^cit  obedisace  to  one  oDfltmxHi 
leader^  whom  they  regarded  witk  leligiosrs  revereaee.  Iks 
okaractor  of  asapbout  or  sssnt  has  evier  had  vast  wAKEVte  9wr 
tke  tribes  of  Africa.  Under  this  heroic  womaai  ika  ocmbined 
host  had  been  reokiced  to  some  degree  of  disciph]is>  and  inapued 
with  patriotic  ardour,  and  were  now  prepared  to  make  m  wan 
efieefcive  straggle  for  tkeir  natite  kmd  than  they  kad  yiet  done 
under  their  generals. 

Aliber  repeated  battles^  the  emir  Hoss&a  was  cmnpelM  to 
nedre  with  his  veteran  bat  dtminished  anay  to  the  frnntien  of 
Egypt  The  patriot  qneen  was  not  satisfied  with  dbb  paErtial 
sueoess.  Calling  a  council  of  war  of  the  leadns  and  ptincyal 
warriors  oi  the  <Merent  hordes:  '^  This  retreat  of  the  eneaoy," 
said  she,  ''  is  but  temporary;  they  will  return  in  gioakiA  fores. 
What  is  it  that  attracts  to  our  land  these  Aids  spoileia?  The 
wealth  of  our  cities;  the  treasures  of  sihrer  and  gold  digged 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  the  firaats  of  cmr  gardens  aad 
oichiffds;  the  produce  of  oar  fidkk.  Let  as  demoli^  oar  ebie^ 
setum  these  acearsed  treasures  into  the  earth;  fdi  oar  fnat 
trees;  lay  waste  our  fields,  and  spread  a  barrier  of  desolatian 
between  us  and  the  countiy  of  ^ese  robbersr' 
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The  words  of  the  royal  prophetess  were  reoei?ed  with  fanatic 
enthu^sm  bj  her  barhadan  troops;  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
coHeeted  from  the  mountains  and  from  distant  parte,  had  little 
share  in  the  property  to  he  sacrificed.  Walled  towns  were 
fortliwith  dismantled;  majestic  edifices  were  tumbled  into  ruins; 
grOTea  of  £ruit  trees  were  hewn  down,  and  the  whole  countiy 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli  was  oonverted  from  a  populous  and 
fertile  region  into  a  howfing  and  barren  waste.  A  short  time 
was  sufficient  to  eSbct  a  desolation,  which  centuries  have  not 
sufficed  to  remedy. 

Hiis  sacrificial  measure  of  Queen  Cahina,  howeyer  patriotic 
its  intention,  was  fatal  in  the  end  to  hersel£  The  inhabitante 
of  the  cities  and  the  plains,  who  had  beheld  their  property  laid 
waste  by  the  infdriated  zeal  of  their  defenders,  hailed  the  return 
of  the  Moslem  invaders  as  though  they  had  been  the  saviours  of 
the  land. 

The  Moslems,  as  Cahina  predicted,  returned  with  augmented 
forces :  but  when  she  took  the  field  to  oppose  them,  the  ranks 
of  her  army  were  thinned  ;  the  eothiustasm  which  had  formerly 
animated  them  was  at  an  end :  they  were  routed,  after  a  fltn- 
guinary  battle^  and  the  heroine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Those  who  captured  her  spared  her  life,  because  she  was  a 
woman  and  a  queen.  When  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Hoss4n  she  maint£Hned  her  haughty  and  fierce  demeanour.  He 
proposed  the  usual  conditions,  of  conversion  or  tribute.  She 
refused  both  with  scorn,  and  fell  a  victim  to  her  patriotism  and 
religious  constancy,  being  beheaded  in  pneaence  of  the  emir. 

Hossin  Ibn  An-no'm4a  now  lepaired  to  Damaacus,  to  give 
the  Caliph  an  account  of  his  batties  and  victories ;  bearing  an 
immense  amount  of  booty,  and  several  signal  trophies.  The 
most  important  of  the  latter  was  a  precious  box,  contaiamg  the 
embalmed  head  of  the  slaughtered  CaJnua.  He  was  ree^ved 
with  ereat  distinction,  loaded  with  honours,  and  the  £K>vem- 
meDtlfBarcawasaddedtoUsmmtaryreomnmid.        ^ 

This  last  honour  proved  £ital  to  Hoss4n.  Abd'alaziz  Ibn 
Merw^  the  Caliph's  brother,  was  at  that  time  emir  of  Egypt, 
and  ooBsidered  the  provmce  of  Bavca  a  part  of  the  territories 
under  his  government.  He  had,  accordingly,  appointed  one  of 
his  officers  to  command  it  as  his  liei^d^enant.  He  was  extremely 
displeased  and  disconcerted,  therefore,  when  he  was  told  that 
Hoss^n  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  government  of  that 
province.     Sending^  for  the  latter,  as  he  passed  through  Egypt 
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on  his  way  to  his  post,  he  demanded  whether  it  was  true  that 
in  addition  to  his  African  command,  he  was  really  appointed 
governor  of  Barca.  Being  answered  in  the  aflmnatiye,  he 
appeared  still  to  douht ;  whereupon  Hossln  produced  the  man- 
date of  the  Caliph.  Finding  it  correct,  Ahd'alazdz  urged  him 
to  resign  the  office.  "  Violence  only,"  said  Hossdn,  *^  shall  wrest 
from  me  an  honour  conferred  hy  tne  Commahder  of  the  Faith- 
ful." "  Then  I  deprive  thee  oi  both  governments,"  exclaimed 
the  emir,  in  a  passion,  ^'  and  will  ^point  a  better  man  in  thy 
stead ;  and  my  brother  will  soon  perceive  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  the  change."     So  saying,  he  tore  the  diploma  in  pieces. 

It  is  added  that,  not  content  with  depriving  Hoss&n  of  his 
command,  he  despoiled  him  of  all  his  property,  and  carried  his 
persecution  so  far,  that  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  the  slayer 
of  the  patriot  queen,  within  a  brief  time  after  her  death,  and 
almost  amid  the  very  scenes  of  his  triumphs,  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  heroic  Cahina  reconciles  us 
to  the  injustice  wreaked  upon  himself. 

CHAPTER  LV. 

The  general  appointed  by  the  Caliph's  brother,  Abd'alanz 
Ibn  Merwdn,  to  we  command  in  Northern  Africa,  was  Musa 
Ibn  Nosseyr,  the  same  old  adherent  of  the  Merw4n  family  that 
had  been  prime  counsellor  of  the  Caliph's  brother  Besher,  when 
emir  of  Irak,  and  had  escaped  by  dint  of  hoof  from  the  clutches 
of  Al  Hejagi,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  arrest  him  on  a 
charge  of  squandering  the  public  funds.  Abd'alaziz,  it  will  be 
remembered,  assisted  him  to  pay  the  fifty  thousand  dinars  of 
gold,  in  which  he  was  mulcted  by  the  Caliph,  and  took  him  with 
him  to  Egypt ;  and  it  may  have  been  with  some  view  to  self- 
reimbursement,  that  the  Egyptian  emir  now  took  the  some- 
what bold  step  of  giving  him  the  place  assigned  to  Hoss&n,  by 
Abd'almMec. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Musa  was  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  still  active  and  vigorous  ;  of  noble  presence,  and  con- 
cealed his  age  by  tin^ng  ms  hair  and  beard  with  henna.  He 
had  three  brave  sons  who  aided  him  in  his  campaigns,  and  in 
whom  he  took  great  pride.  The  eldest  he  had  named  Abd'alazizy 
after  his  patron ;  he  was  brave  and  magnanimous,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  ms  youth,  and  his  father's  right  hand  in  all  his  enter- 
prises. Another  of  his  sons  he  had  called  Merwftn,  the  family 
name  of  Abd'alazdz  and  the  Caliph 
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Musa  joined  the  armj  at  its  African  encampment,  and  ad- 
dressed nis  troops  in  frank  and  simple  language.  ^^  I  am  a 
plain  soldier  like  yourselves,'*  said  he  ;  ^'  whenever  I  act  well, 
thank  Grod,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  me.  When  I  do  wrong, 
reprove  me,  that  I  may  amend ;  for  we  are  all  sinners  and  liable 
to  err.  If  any  one  has  at  any  time  a  complaint  to  make,  let 
him  state  it  frankly,  and  it  shall  be  attended  to.  I  have  orders 
from  the  emir  Abd'alazdz  (to  whom  God  be  bountiful !)  to  pay 
you  three  times  the  amount  of  your  arrears.  Take  it,  and 
make  good  use  of  it."  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  address, 
especially  the  last  part,  was  received  with  acclamations. 

While  Musa  was  making  his  harangue,  a  sparrow  fluttered 
into  his  bosom.  Interpretmg  it  as  a  good  omen,  he  called  for 
a  knife ;  cut  off  the  bird's  head ;  besmeared  the  bosom  of  his 
vest  with  the  blood,  and  scattering  the  feathers  in  the  air  above 
his  head — "Victory!  Victory!"  he  cried;  "by  the  master  of 
the  Caaba,  victory  is  ours !" 

It  is  evident  that  Musa  imderstood  the  character  and  foibles 
of  his  troops  ;  he  soon  won  their  favour  by  his  munificence,  and 
still  more  by  his  affability ;  always  accosting  them  with  kind 
words  and  cheerful  looks ;  carei^y  avoiding  the  error  of  those 
reserved  commanders,  shut  up  in  the  fancied  dignity  of  station, 
who  looked,  he  said,  "  as  if  God  had  tied  a  knot  in  their  throats, 
so  that  they  could  not  utter  a  word." 

"  A  commander,"  he  used  to  say,  '^  ought  to  consult  wise 
and  experienced  men  in  every  undertaking ;  but  when  he  has 
made  up  his  mind,  he  should  be  firm  and  steady  of  purpose. 
He  should  be  brave,  adventurous,  at  times  even  rash,  confiding 
in  his  good  fortune,  and  endeavouring  to  do  more  than  is 
expected  of  him.  He  should  be  doubly  cautious  after  victory; 
doubly  brave  after  defeat." 

Musa  found  a  part  of  Eastern  Afiica,*  forming  the  present 
states  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  complete  confusion  and  insur- 
rection. A  Berber  chief,  Warkatt&f  by  name,  scoured,  night 
and  day,  the  land  between  Zaghwan  and  Caerwan.  The  Berbers 
had  this  advantage ;  if  routed  in  the  plains,  they  took  refiige  in 
the  mountains,  vmich  ran  parallel  to  the  coasts  forming  part  of 
the  great  chain  of  Atlas ;  in  the  fastnesses  of  these  mountains 
they  felt  themselves  secure  ;  but  should  they  be  driven  out  of 

*  Northern  AfWca,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the  extremity  of  Mau- 
ritania, was  subdivided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Africa. 
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thesoy  they  oo«U  pkuige  inio  tke  bouxidlegs  dewcfci  of  the  in- 
terior, and  bid  denmee  to  puzsuit. 

The  enefgy  of  Mnsa  roee  with  the  diffieidtj  of  hit  enieipEMe. 
^^  Take  courage,'*  wodd  he  say  to  hia  teoopa.  ^'  God  is  on 
<mr  side,  and  will  enaUe  ua  to  cope  with  our  enamiea,  however 
strong  their  holda.  By  AHah!  I'll  cvry  the  war  into  jan 
haughty  mountaan%  aoir  eeaae  wntil  we  have  sened  vptm  tJbsir 
passes,  surmouDted  their  sumauts^  and  anda  emaalres  maabers 
of  the  country  b^end." 

His  words  were  not  an  essfity  threat.  Hawg  Tanqsiflfaed 
the  Berbers  m  the  pkoas^  he  sent  his  soaft  Ahd'alanz  and  Mer- 
w4n  with  tB0<^  in  diEEerent  dixectioM,  who  attadbed  the  enemy 
m  their  mountainrholds,  and  dvo^e  them  beyond  ix>  the  hoxdeis 
e£  the  Southern  dcaevt.  Warkattif  waa  slain  with  manjr  e£  his 
waraiois,  and  Musa  had  ihe  gwriaiieation.  of  aeeii^  his  aons 
return  triumphant  &om  their  SS&mak  eapeditaoBS,  brmging  to 
the  camp  thousands  of  captives  and  imiiaeniie  beoi^  Indeed 
the  nuaJber  of  pziaoiiers  of  both  seEies,^  tifctn  m.  ^laeae  cam- 
paigns, is  said  to  haye  amouated  to  tfaaee  hmdfed  thovaaaii ;  of 
whom  one-fi^th,  or  sixty  theuaand,  fanned  like  CaKph'a  aiwur 

Musa  hastened  to  write  tm  aoeount  of  hii  victoziea  to  has 
patron  Abd'alasiz  Ihn  Merwdn,  and  aa  he  knew  eonretovaBCBB 
to  he  the  prime  bailing  of  the  obxc,  h»  sent  him^  ai  l2ie  smme 
time,  a  great  share  of  the  spoils,  with:  choiise  hoiaaes  aad  innafe 
slaves  of  sncpassing  beauty. 

The  letter  and  the  present  came  mastoppovtunekE.  Abd'afaak 
had  juat  i«cdlved  a  letter  from  his  bMthei^  the  Cahph,  aebohaag 
him  lor  having  deposed  Hoas^o,  &  b«Mv  e^^vabneed,.  Hud  fiifw 
tunate  offieer,  and  given  hia  effiee  t»  Maa%  a  nuoa  who  had 
foKBuerly  mcurzed  the  displeasHre  of  die  goveimneBt ;  and  he 
was  ordered  forthwith  to  restore  Hoss6n  4e  hk  oamaHBid. 

In  reply,  Afad*alariz  transmitted  the  newa  of  die  Afiican 
victories.  ^'  I  have  juat  neoeived  fnm  JMhisa,"  writes  hey  ^^  the 
letter  whadt  I  inclose,  thai  i^aa  magpcat  pcoHa  k,  and  give 
thaaks  to  God." 

Other  tidings  came  to  die  sane  pniparti,  noeaopaued  by 
a  gprettt  am^nnt  of  boot^.  The  Gailiph's  fadings  ^nnnsd  MnH 
imaaediately  changed.  He  at  once  saw  bia  fitness  fer  the  peat 
he  occupied,  and  confinned  the  appohntanant  ef  Abd^aioria, 
making  him  emir  of  AMca.     He,  moreover,  granted  yearly 

Eensions  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  gjoJd  to  himseif,  and  one 
undred  to  eairii  of  his  sons,  and  direetad  hira  to  select  ipam 
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amoi:^  bk  soirees  £▼«  himiied  of  those  wlio  had  moat  distin- 
guifhed  theflofi^^ies  in  biittk^  or  reeemd  moet  wotrnds,  and  give 
them  eaek  thii^  pLeoeg  of  geld.  Las^,  he  revol^d  the  fine 
iogmeAj  mtpoMd  iifoii  him  e£  fift j  tfaousttnd  dinazs  of  geld,  and 
authorised  mm  to  reimhurse  hioiaeUF  out  o£  ike  Cash's  ehan 
of  the  fnpoiL 

TbiA  last  sum  Mum  decGoMd  to  receive  liar  his  own  boMfit^ 
h«t  pwMiriy  devoted  ili  to  the  pronetioa  of  the  faith^  and  the 
good  of  its  pBofiMUMiS*  Whenevier  a  smnber  d  cajylivies  were 
put  1^  f<Hr  aab  aHer  aideboryyhe  dbtese  from  anwng  them  t^iose 
-who  were  young,  -vigetonay  iiUelligeiit^  of  noble  origin,  ffitid  who 
affManed  Jo^osed  to^  be  iutnicted  ia  the  idigkm  cSF  Jatam.  If 
they  ware  coDTertoi^  and  pvo<Md  to  have  saffiexent  talent,  he 
save  lliena  their  lih^rtjy  and  aftpointed  them,  to  ooamiands  in 
his  army  ;  if  otherwise,  he  returned  them  to  the  mass  of  captiines, 
te>  be  dispoaed  ef  in  the  luual  manner. 

The  £Hne  of  Mnsa'js  victofies,  and  of  ike  irwnmim  spoil  ooi- 
keted  hj  his  troops,  b«Night  reemitetD  his  standard  from  Egypt 
•ad  S jn%  and  o^mt  distant  parts  ;  frr  rapine  was  beeomifflg 
more  and  more  the  predominaai  pasaon  of  die  Moskma.  The 
army  of  Musa  was  no  longer  oetnposed^  £ke  ihe  pnmitiye 
Miaies  of  the  frdth,  marsly  iKf  religions  seadots.  Theeampmgns 
in  &>nkrn  eoimtnML  aaad  the  necessity*  at  distant  points,  of  re- 
endti^  0^  4maiiBbfA  nda  &»  mfc  soxcTas  we>«  at 
hand^  had  lelaaed  tite  anoent  scmfle%  aa  to  nnsty  of  hiihy  and 
men  of  diffeMnb  oseeds  now  fought  undn  the  standasd  of  Islam 
without  heuDig  pmrified  by  oeoffucsion.  The  army  was,  thei»- 
fore,  a  motley  host  of  every  country  and  kind;  Arabs  and 
Syrians,  Peraaans  and  C(^t8»  and  nomadic  AfrksanSy  arrayed  in 
eT«ry  land  of  gaub^  and  armed  witii  every  kind  of  weapcm. 
Musa  had  sneeneded  in  enlistiag  in  his  sersiGe  many  of  ihe 
natiye  tribes ;  a  Hew  of  them  wese  CSmstiaoa^  a  greater  propor- 
tion idoiateis,  but  the  greatest  nuxnihar  proimed  Jwdauna. 
They  ceadily  amalganiated  with  the  Anhiv  having  dba  same 
nomad  habits,,  and  the  same  ksve  of  war  aaid  rapinfi.  They 
even^3*aeed  <Jieir  or^in  to  ihe  same  Aaiatie  stock.  Acosntiag 
to  their  traditaiTw^  five  eolonies,  or  tribes^  eame  in  ancaent  times 
from  Sal)tt%  in  Ambaa  the  Hajj^y ;  being  espeifed  thence  with 
thttr  king  Mriqim..  From  tiaeandeseended  the:  Are  most  power* 
fril  Berber  tribes^  the  JSenhagians,  Mmamudas,  Zenetes,  Ckmaeres 
and  Hoaraa. 

Dlittta  axtfutty  availed  himself  of  these  traditioi»;.  adcboBed 
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the  conquered  Berbers  as  Aulad-arabi  (sons  of  the  Arabs),  and 
so  soothed  their  pride  by  this  pretended  consanguinity,  that 
many  readily  embraced  the  Moslem  faith,  and  thousands  of 
the  bravest  men  of  Numidia  enrolled  themselves,  of  their  own 
free  will,  in  the  armies  of  Islam. 

Others,  however,  persisted  in  waging  stubborn  war  with  the 
invaders  of  their  country,  and  among  &ese  the  most  powerful 
and  intrepid  were  the  Zenetes.  They  were  a  free,  independent, 
and  haughty  race.  Marmol,  in  his  description  of  Amca,  re- 
presents them  as  inhabiting  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
leading  a  roving  life  about  the  plams,  living  in  tents  like  the 
Arabs;  others  having  castles  and  strongholds  in  the  mountains; 
others,  very  troglodytes,  infesting  the  dens  and  caves  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  others  wandering  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyan 
desert 

The  Gromeres  were  abo  a  valiant  and  warlike  tribe,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  the  lesser  Atlas,  in  Mauritania,  bordering 
the  frontiers  of  Ceuta,  while  the  Muzamudaa  lived  in  the  more 
western  part  of  that  extreme  province,  where  the  great  Atlas 
advances  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  eighty-third  year  of  the  Hegira,  Musa  made  one  of 
lus  severest  campaigns  against  a  combined  force  of  these  Ber- 
ber tribes,  collected  under  the  banners  of  their  several  princes. 
They  had  posted  themselves  in  one  of  the  frtstnesses  of  the 
Atlas  moimtains,  to  which  the  only  approach  was  through  dif- 
ferent gorges  and  defiles.  All  these  were  defended  with  great 
obstinacy,  but  were  carried,  one  after  the  other,  after  several 
days  of  severe  fighting. 

The  armies  at  length  found  themselves  in  presence  of  each 
other,  when  a  general  conflict  was  unavoidable.  As  they  were 
drawn  out,  regarding  each  other  with  menacing  aspect,  a 
Berber  chief  advanced,  and  challenged  any  one  of  the  Moslem 
cavaliers  to  single  combat.  There  was  a  delay  in  answering  to. 
the  challenge ;  whereupon  Musa  turned  to  his  son  Merwdn,  who 
had  charge  of  the  banners,  and  told  him  to  meet  the  Berber 
warrior.  The  youth  handed  his  banner  to  his  brother  Abd'- 
alaziz,  and  stepped  forward  with  alacrity.  The  Berber,  a  stark 
and  seasoned  warrior  of  the  mountains,  regarded  with  surprise, 
and  almost  scorn,  an  opponent  scarce  arrived  at  manhood. 
"  Return  to  the  camp,"  cried  he,  "  I  would  not  deprive  thine 
aged  father  of  so  comely  a  son."  Merwlbi  replied  but  with  his 
weapon,  assailing  his  adversary  so  vigorously,  that  he  retreated 
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and  sprang  upon  his  horse.  He  now  urged  his  steed  upon  the 
youth,  and  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  a  javelin,  hut  Merwin 
seized  the  weapon  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  thrust 
his  own  javelin  through  the  Berhei^s  side,  hurying  it  in  the 
flanks  of  the  steed ;  so  that  both  horse  and  rider  were  hrought 
to  the  ground  and  slain. 

The  two  armies  now  closed  in  a  general  struggle;  it  was 
bloody  and  desperate,  but  ended  in  die  complete  defeat  of  the 
Berbers.  Kasleyah,  their  king,  fell,  fighting  to  the  last.  A 
vast  number  of  captives  were  taken ;  among  them  were  many 
beautiful  maideus,  daughters  of  princes  and  military  chiefs.  At 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  Musa  caused  these  high-born  damsels 
to  stand  before  him,  and  bade  Merw&n,  his  son,  who  had  so 
recently  distinguished  himseli^  to  choose  among  them.  The 
youth  chose  one  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  king  Kasleyah. 
She  appears  to  have  found  solace  for  the  loss  of  her  father  in 
the  arms  of  a  youthful  husband ;  and  ultimately  made  Merw&n 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Musa  and  Abd'almMec. 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

The  bold  aud  adventurous  spirit  of  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr  was 
not  content  with  victories  on  land.  *^  Always  endeavour  to  da 
more  than  is  expected  of  thee,"  was  his  maxim,  and  he  now 
aspired  to  achieve  triumphs  on  the  sea.  He  had  ports  within 
his  province,  whence  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  in  the ' 
days  of  their  power,  had  fitted  out  maritime  enterprises.  Why 
should  he  not  do  the  same  ? 

The  feelings  of  the  Arab  conquerors  had  widely  changed  in 
regard  to  naval  expeditions.  When  Amru,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  was  at  Alexandria,  the  Caliph  Omar  required  of  him  a 
description  of  the  Mediterranean.  '^  It  is  a  great  pool,"  replied 
Amru,  **  which  some  foolhardy  people  furrow,  looking  like  ants 
on  log^  of  wood."  The  answer  was  enough  for  Omar,  who  was 
always  apprehensive  that  the  Moslems  would  endanger  their 
conquests  by  rashly-extended  enterprises.  He  forbade  all  mari- 
time expeditions.  Perhaps  he  feared  that  the  inexperience  of 
the  Arabs  would  expose  them  to  defeat  from  the  Franks  and 
Romans,  who  were  practised  navigators. 

Moawyah,  however,  as  we  have  shown,  more  confident  of  the 
Moslem  capacity  for  nautical  warfare,  had  launched  the  banner 
of  Islam  on  the  sea  from  the  ancient  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sido% 
and  had  scoured  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Th« 
Moslems  now  had  armaments  in  various  ports  of  Syria  and  EgypW 
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and  warred  with  the  Christians  hy  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
Abd*alni&lec  had  even  ordered  Musa*s  predecessor,  Hosslbi,  to 
erect  an  arsenal  at  Tunis;  Musa  now  underto<^  to  carry  those 
orders  into  effect;  to  found  dock-yarJs,  and  to  build  a  fleet  for 
his  proposed  enterprise. 

At  the  outset  he  was  sunx)unded  by  those  sage  doubters  who 
are  ever  ready  to  chill  the  ardour  of  enteiprise.  They  pro- 
nounced the  scheme  rash  and  impracticable.  A  grey-headed 
Berber,  who  had  been  converted  to  Islam,  spoke  in  a  difierent 
tone.  *^I  am  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,"  said  he, 
'*  and  I  well  remember  hearing  my  father  say,  that  when  the 
Lord  of  Carthage  thought  of  building  his  city,  the  pet^le  all, 
as  at  present,  exclaimed  against  it  as  impracticaUe;  one  alone 
rose  and  said,  oh  king,  put  thy  hand  to  the  work  and  it  will 
be  achieved;  for  the  kings  thy  predecessors  persevered  and 
achieved  everything  they  undertook,  whatever  might  be  the 
difficulty.  And  I  say  to  thee,  oh  emir,  put  thy  hand  to  this 
work,  and  God  will  help  thee!" 

Musa  did  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  so  effectually,  that 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  the  Hegira,  a.d. 
703,  the  arsenal  and  dock-yard  were  complete^  and  furnished 
with  maritime  stores,  and  tliere  was  a  numerous  fleet  in  the 
port  of  Tunis. 

About  this  time  a  Moslem  fleet,  sent  by  Abd  alaziz,  the  emir 
of  Egypt,  to  inake  a  ravaging  descent  on  tlie  coast  ot  Sar- 
dinia, entered  the  port  of  Susa,  which  is  between  Caerwan  and 
Tunis.  Musa  sent  provisions  to  the  fleet,  but  wrote  to  the 
commander,  Att&  Ibn  Rafl,  cautioning  him  that  the  season  was 
too  late  for  his  enterprise,  and  advising  him  to  remain  in  port 
until  more  favourable  time  and  weather. 

Atta  treated  his  letter  with  contempt,  as  the  advice  of  a 
landsman :  and  having  refltted  his  vessels,  put  to  sea.  He 
landed  on  an  island,  called  by  the  Arab  writers,  Salsalah, 
probably  Linosa  or  Lampedosa;  made  considerable  booty  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  again  set  sail  on  his  plun- 
dering cruise.  A  violent  st^orm  arose,  his  ships  were  daalied  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  and  nearly  all  his  men  were 
drowned. 

Musa,  hearing  of  the  disaster,  despatched  his  son,  Abd^alamz, 
with  a  troop  of  horse  to  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck,  to  render 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power;  ordering  that  the  vessels  and 
crews  which  survived  the  storm,  should  repair  to  the  port  of 
Tunis;  all  which  was  done.     At  the  place  tff  the  HTe6k  Abd- 
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'alaziz  found  a  heavy  box  cast  up  on  the  sea-shore  on  being 
opened,  its  contents  proved  to  be  the  share  of  spoil  of  one  of  the 
warriors  of  the  fleet,  who  had  perished  in  the  sea. 

The  author  of  the  tradition  from  which  these  facts  are 
gleaned,  adds,  that  one  day  he  found  an  old  man  sitting  on  the 
sea-shore  with  a  reed  in  his  hand,  which  he  attempted  to  take 
from  him.  A  scuffle  ensued;  he  wrested  the  reed  from  his 
hands,  and  struck  him  with  it  over  his  head ;  when  lo,  it  broke, 
und  out  fell  gold  coins  and  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Whe- 
ther the  old  man,  thus  hardly  treated,  was  one  of  the  wrecked 
cruisers,  or  a  wrecker,  seeking  to  profit  by  their  misfortunes, 
IS  not  specified  in  the  tradition.  The  anecdote  shows  in  what 
a  random  way  the  treasures  of  tlje  earth  were  in  those  days 
scattered  about  the  world  by  the  predatory  hosts  of  Islam. 

The  surviving  ships  having  been  repaired,  and  added  to 
those  recently  built  at  Tunis,  and  the  season  having  become 
favourable,  Musa,  early  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  tlie  Hegira, 
declared  his  intention  to  undertake,  in  person,  a  naval  expedi- 
tion. There  was  a  universal  eagerness  among  the  troops  to 
embark ;  Musa  selected  about  a  thousand  of  the  chf^icest  of  his 
warriors,  especially  those  of  rank  and  family,  so  that  the  enter- 
prise was  afterwards  designated  The  Expedition  of  the  Nobles. 
He  did  not,  however,  accompany  it  as  he  had  promised;  he 
had  dpne  so  merely  to  enlist  his  bravest  men  in  the  undertaking; 
the  command  was  given  to  his  son,  Abdolola,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself;  for  the  reputation  of  his 
sons  was  as  dear  to  Musa  as  his  own. 

It  was,  however,  a  mere  predatory  cruise;  a  type  of  the 
ravaging  piracies  from  the  African  ports  in  after  ages.  Ab- 
dolola  coasted  the  fair  island  of  Sicily  with  his  ships,  landed 
on  the  western  side,  and  plundered  a  city  which  yielded  such 
abundant  spoil,  that  each  of  the  thousand  men  embarked  in  the 
cruise  received  one  hundred  dinars  of  gold  for  his  sba  e.  This 
done,  the  fleet  returned  to  Africa. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  his  ships,  Musa  received  news  of  the 
death  of  his  patron  Abd'alaziz,  which  was  followed  soon  after 
by  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Caliph.  On  hearing  of  the  death 
oF  the  latter,  Musa  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  Damascus 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  his  name,  to  the  new  Caliph ; 
to  inform  him  of  the  naval  achievements  of  his  son  Abdolola, 
and  to  deliver  to  him  his  share  of  the  immense  booty  gained. 
The  effect  of  coui*se  wa3  to  secure  liis  continuance  in  oflice  as 
emir  of  Africa. 
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The  malady  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Ahd'almdlec 
18  supposed  to  have  heen  the  dropsy.  It  was  attended  in  its 
last  sta^s  with  excessive  thirst,  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
prohibition  of  his  physicians  that  any  water  should  be  given 
to  him,  lest  it  should  cause  certain  death.  In  the  paroxysms 
of  his  malady  the  expiring  Caliph  demanded  water  of  his  son 
Waled;  it  was  withheld  dirough  filial  piety.  His  daughter, 
Fatima,  approached  with  a  flagon,  but  WsJed  interfered  and 
prevented  her ;  whereupon  the  Caliph  threatened  liim  with  dis- 
mheritance  and  his  maledictioiu  Fatima  handed  to  him  the 
flagon ;  he  drained  it  at  a  draught,  and  almost  instantly  expired. 
He  was  about  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had 
reigned  about  twenty  years.  Abulfeda  gives  him  a  character 
for  learning,  courage,  and  foresight.  He  certainly  showed 
abili^  and  management  in  reuniting,  under  his  sway,  the  dis- 
membered portions  of  the  Moslem  empire,  and  quelling  the 
various  sects  that  rose  in  arms  against  him.  His  foresight  with 
regard  to  his  family,  also,  was  crowned  with  success,  as  four  of 
his  sons  succeeded  him,  severally,  in  the  Caliphat. 

He  evinced  an  illiberal  spirit  of  hostiUty  to  the  memory  of 
Ali,  carrying  it  to  such  a  degree  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
poet  Ferazdak  to  celebrate  in  song  the  virtues  of  any  of  his  de- 
scendants. Perhaps  this  may  have  gained  for  Abd'alm&lec 
another  by-name  with  which  some  of  the  Arab  writers  have  sig- 
nalised his  memory,  calling  him  the  ^*  Father  of  Flies ;"  for  so 
potent,  say  they,  was  his  breath,  that  any  fly  which  alighted  on 
his  lips  died  on  the  spot. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

Waled,  the  eldest  son  of  Abd'almdlec,  was  proclaimed  Caliph 
at  Damascus  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  705  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  is 
described  as  being  tall  and  robust,  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  a 
face  much  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  a  broad,  flat  nose ;  in 
other  respects,  which  are  left  to  our  conjecture,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  of  a  good  countenance.  His  habits  were  indolent  and 
voluptuous,  yet  he  was  of  a  choleric  temper,  and  somewhat  in- 
clined to  cruelty. 

During  the  reig^n  of  Waled  the  arts  began  to  develope  them- 
selves under  the  Moslem  sway,  finding  a  more  genial  home  in 
the  luxurious  city  of  Damascus,  than  they  had  done  in  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  or  Medina.    Forei^  conquests  had  brought  th^ 
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Arabs  in  contact  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  Intercourse 
with  them,  and  residence  in  their  cities,  had  gradually  refined 
away  the  gross  habits  of  the  desert ;  had  awakened  thirst  for 
the  sciences,  and  a  relish  for  the  elegances  of  cultivated  life. 
Little  skilled  in  the  principles  of  government,  accustomed  in 
their  native  deserts  to  the  patriarchal  rule  of  separate  tribes, 
without  any  extended  scheme  of  policy,  or  combined  system  of 
union,  the  Arabs,  suddenly  masters  of  a  vast  and  continually 
widening  empire,  had  to  study  the  art  of  governing  in  the 
political  institutions  of  the  countries  they  conquered.  Persia, 
the  best  organised  monarchy  in  Asia,  held  out  a  model  by 
which  they  were  fain  to  profit ;  and  in  their  system  of  emirs 
vested  with  the  sway  of  distant  and  powerful  provinces,  but 
strictly  responsible  to  the  Caliph,  we  see  a  copy  of  the  satraps 
or  viceroys,  the  provincial  depositaries  of  the  power  of  the 
Khosrus. 

Since  Moawyah  had  moved  the  seat  of  the  Caliphat  to  Da- 
mascus, a  change  had  come  over  the  style  of  the  Moslem  court. 
It  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Omar,  the  conference  of  a 
poorly  clad  Arab  cliieflain,  with  his  veteran  warriors  and  grey- 
beard companions,  seated  on  their  mats  in  the  comer  of  a 
mosque ;  the  Moslem  Caliph  at  Damascus  had  now  his  divan, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  his  palace  began  to 
assume  somewhat  of  Oriental  state  and  splendour* 

In  nothing  had  the  Moslem  conquerors  showed  more  igno- 
rance of  affairs  than  in  financial  matters.  The  vast  spoils 
acquired  in  their  conquests,  and  the  tribute  and  taxes  imposed 
on  subjugated  countries,  had  for  a  time  been  treated  like  the 
chance  booty  caught  up  in  predatory  expeditions  in  the  deserts. 
They  were  amassed  in  public  treasuries  without  register  or 
account,  and  shared  and  apportioned  without  judgment,  and 
often  without  honesty.  Hence  continual  frauds  and  pecula- 
tions; hence  those  charges  so  readQy  brought  and  readily  be- 
lieved, against  generals  and  governors  in  distant  stations,  of 
enormous  frauds  and  embezzlements,  and  hence  that  grasping 
avarice,  that  avidity  of  spoil  and  treasiu*e,  which  were  more 
and  more  destroying  the  original  singleness  of  purpose  of  the 
soldiers  of  Islam. 

Moawyah  was  the  first  of  the  Caliphs  who  ordered  that 
registers  of  tribute  and  taxes,  as  well  as  of  spoils,  should  be 
kept  in  the  Islamite  countries,  in  their  respective  languages; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  Greek  language  in  Syria,  and  in  the 
Persian  language  in  Irak     But  Abd'almalec  went  further,  and 
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ordered  timt  they  should  all  be  kept  in  Arabic.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  effectually  check  the  extortion  and  corruption  which 
was  prevailiag  more  and  more  in  the  adininistmtion  of  the  con- 
quered provinces.  Even  the  rude  Arab  soldier,  who  in  his 
desert  would  have  been  content  with  his  tent  of  hair-cloth, 
now  aspired  to  the  possession  of  fertile  lands,  or  a  residence 
amid  the  voluptuous  pleasures  of  the  city. 

Waled  had  grown  up  amid  the  refinements  and  corruptions 
of  the  transplanted  Caliphat.  He  was  more  of  a  Greek  and 
Persian  than  an  Arab  in  his  tastes;  and  the  veiy  opposite  of 
that  primitive  Moslem,  Omar,  in  most  of  his  habitudes.  On 
assuming  the  sovereign  power,  he  confirmed  all  the  emirs  or 
governors  of  provinces,  and  also  the  generals  appointed  by  his 
father.  On  these  he  devolved  all  measures  of  government  and 
warlike  duties;  for  himself,  he  led  a  soft,  luxurious  life  amidst 
the  delights  of  his  harem.  Yet,  though  he  had  sixty-three 
wives,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  lef^  any  issue.  Much  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  aiis,  and  especially  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture, in  which  he  left  some  noble  monuments  to  perpetuate 
his  fame. 

He  caused  the  principal  mosque  at  Cairo  to  be  demolished, 
and  one  erected  of  greater  majesty,  the  pillars  of  which  had 
gilded  capitals.  He  enlarged  and  beautified  the  grand  mosque 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  perpetuate  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  established 
by  his  father.  He  gave  command  that  the  bounds  of  the 
mosque  at  Medina  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  include  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  the  nine  mansions  of  his  wives.  He 
furthermore  ordered,  that  all  the  buildings  round  the  Caaba  at 
Mecca  should  be  thrown  down,  and  a  magnificent  quadrangular 
mosque  erected,  such*  as  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  For 
this  purpose,  he  sent  a  body  of  skilful  Syrian  architects  from 
Damascus. 

Many  of  the  feithful  were  grieved,  particularly  those  weil- 
stricken  in  years,  the  old  residents  of  Mecca,  to  see  the  ancient 
simplicity,  established  by  th  eprophet,  violated  by  the  splendour 
of  this  edifice ;  especially  as  the  dwellings  of  numerous  indi- 
viduals were  demolished  to  furnish  a  yast  square  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  edifice,  which  now  inclosed  within  its  circuit 
the  Caaba,  the  well  of  Zem  Zem,  and  the  stations  of  different 
sects  of  Moslems,  which  came  in  pilgrimage. 

All  these  works  were  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  his 
emirs,  but  the  Caliph  attended  in  person  U>  the  erection  of  a- 
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grand  mosque  in  his  capital  of  Damascus.  In  making  arrange- 
ments for  this  majestic  pile  he  east  his  eyes  on  the  superb 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  had  been  embellished 
by  the  Roman  emperors  during  successive  ages,  and  enriched 
with  the  bones  and  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs.  He  offered 
the  Christians  forty  thousand  dinars  of  gold  for  this  holy 
edifice ;  but  they  replied,  gold  was  of  no  value  in  comparison 
with  the  sacred  bones  enshrined  within  its  walls. 

The  Caliph,  therefore,  took  possession  of  the  church  on  his 
own  authcHity,  and  either  demolished  or  altered  it,  so  as  to  suit 
his  purpose  in  the  construction  of  his  mosque,  and  did  not  allow 
the  Christian  owners  a  single  dirhem  of  compensation.  He 
employed  twelve  thousand  workmen  constantly  in  this  archi- 
tectural enterprise,  and  one  of  his  greatest  regrets  in  his  last 
moments  was  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  it  completed. 

The  architecture  of  these  mosques  was  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Persian,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Saracenic  style,  of  which 
Waled  may  bfe  said  to  be  the  founder.  The  slender  and  graceful 
palm-tree  may  have  served  as  a  model  for  its  columns ;  as  the 
clustering  trees  and  umbrageous  forests  of  the  north  are  thought 
to  have  thrown  their  massive  forms  and  shadowy  glooms  into 
Gothic  architecture.  These  two  kinds  of  architecture  have 
often  been  confounded,  but  the  Saracenic  takes  the  precedence ; 
the  Gothic  borrowed  graces  and  embellishments  from  it  in  the 
times  of  the  Crusades. 

While  the  Caliph  Waled  lived  indolently  and  voluptuously 
at  Damascus,  or  occupied  himself  in  erecting  mosques,  his 
generals  extended  his  empire  in  various  directions.  Moslema  Ibn 
Abd'almMec,  one  of  his  fourteen  brothers,  led  an  army  into 
Asia  Minor,  invaded  Cappadocia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyana,  a 
strong  city  garrisoned  with  imperial  troops.  It  was  so  closely 
invested  that  it  could  receive  no  provisions ;  but  the  besiegers 
were  equally  in  want  of  supplies.  The  contest  was  fierce  on 
both  sides,  for  both  were  sharpened  and  irritated  by  hunger, 
and  it  became  a  contest  which  could  hold  out  longest  against 
famine. 

The  duration  of  the  siege  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  the  place,  but  they  were  raw,  undisciplined  re- 
cruits, who  were  routed  by  the  hungry  Moslems,  their  camp 
captured,  and.  their  provisions  greedily  devoured.  The  defeat  of 
these  reinforcements  rendered  the  defence  of  the  city  hopeless, 
and  the  pressure  of  famine  hastened  a  capitulation,  the  besieged 
not  being  aware  that  the  besiegers  were  nearly  bs  much  famished 
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as  themselves.  Moslema  is  accused  by  Christian  writers  of 
having  violated  the  conditions  of  surrender ;  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  driven  forth  into  the  deserts,  and  many  of  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  for  slaves.  In  a  subsequent  year  Moslema 
made  a  successful  incursion  into  Pontus  and  Armenia,  a  great 
part  of  which  he  subjugated,  and  took  the  city  of  Amasia  after 
a  severely  contested  siege.  He  afterwards  made  a  victorious 
campaign  into  Galatia,  ravaging  the  whole  province,  and  bear- 
ing away  rich  spoils  and  numerous  captives. 

While  Moslema  was  thus  bringing  Asia  Minor  into  subjec- 
tion, his  son  Khatiba,  a  youth  of  great  bravery  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful in  extending  the  empire  of  the  faith  toward  the  £ast» 
Appointed  to  the  government  of  Khorassan,  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  province,  but 
crossing  the  Oxus,  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Turkistan,  defeated 
a  great  army  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  by  which  he  had  been  be- 
leaguered and  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  took  the  capital  city 
of  Bochara,  with  many  others  of  inferior  note. 

He  defeated  also  Magourek,  the  Khan  of  Charism,  and  drove 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  great  city  of  Samarcand.  This  city, 
anciently  called  Marcanda,  was  one  of  the  chief  marts  of  Asiay 
as  well  for  the  wares  imported  from  China  and  Tangiit  across 
the  desert  of  Cobi,  as  of  those  brought  through  the  mountains 
of  the  great  Thibet,  and  those  conveyed  from  India  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  resort  and  resting-place 
for  caravans  from  all  quarters.  The  surrounding  country  was 
renowned  throughout  the  East  for  fertility,  and  ranked  among 
the  paradises,  or  gardens,  of  Asia. 

To  this  city  ELhatiba  laid  siege,  but  the  inhabitants  set  him  at 
defiance,  being  confident  of  the  strength  of  their  walls,  and 
aware  that  the  Arabs  had  no  battering-rams,  nor  other  engines 
necessary  for  the  attack  of  fortified  places.  A  long  and  close 
siege,  however,  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  extremity,  and 
finding  that  the  besiegers  were  preparing  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm,  they  capitulated,  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
one  thousand  dinars  of  gold  and  three  thousand  slaves. 

Khatiba  erected  a  magnificent  mosque  in  that  metropolis, 
and  officiated  personally  in  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Mam, 
which  began  soon  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  Magians,  or 
Ghebers. 

Extensive  victories  were  likewise  achieved  in  India  during 
the  reign  of  Waled,  by  Mohamed  Ibn  Casern,  a  native  of  Thay^ 
one  of  his  generals,  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Sindia,  or 
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Sinde,  killed  its  sovereign  in  battle,  and  sent  his  head  to  the 
Caliph ;  overran  a  great  part  of  Central  India,  and  first  planted 
the  standard  of  Islam  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  sacred 
river  of  the  Hindoos. 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

To  return  to  affairs  in  Africa.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
Caliphat  of  Waled,  the  naval  armaments,  fitted  out  by  Musa  in 
the  ports  of  Eastern  Africa,  continued  to  scour  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  and  carry  terror  and  devastation  into  its  islands.  One  of 
them  coasted  the  island  of  Sicily  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
the  Hegira^  and  attacked  the  city  of  Syracuse;  but  the  object 
appears  to  have  been  mere  plunder,  not  to  retain  possession. 
Another  ravaged  the  island  of  Sardinia,  sacked  its  cities,  and 
brought  off  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  and  immense  booty. 
Among  the  captives  were  Christian  women  of  great  beauty, 
and  highly  prized  in  the  Eastern  harems.  The  command  of 
the  sea  was  ultimately  given  by  Musa  to  his  son  Abdolola,  who 
added  to  his  nautical  reputation  by  a  descent  upon  the  island  of 
MaUorca. 

While  Abdolola  was  rejoicing  his  father^s  heart  by  exploits 
and  triimiphs  on  the  sea,  Abd'alaziz  contributed  no  less  to  his 
pride  and  exultation  by  his  acliievements  on  land.  Aided  by 
this  favourite  son,  Musa  carried  the  terror  of  the  Moslem  arms 
to  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  subduing  Fez,  Du- 
quella,  Morocco,  and*Sus.  The  valiant  tribes  of  the  Zenetes 
srt  length  made  peace,  and  entered  into  compact  with  him ;  from 
other  tribes  Musa  took  hostages ;  and  by  degrees  the  sway  of 
l^e  Caliph  was  established  throughout  western  Almagreb  to 
Cape  Non  on  the  Atlantic. 

Musa  was  not  a  ferocious  conqueror.  The  countries  sub- 
jecfld  by  his  arms  became  objects  of  his  paternal  care.  He 
introduced  law  and  order ;  instructed  the  natives  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Islam,  and  defended  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
fields  and  residents  in  the  cities  against  the  incursions  of  pre- 
datory tribes.  In  return,  they  requited  his  protection  by  con- 
tributing their  fruits  and  flocks  to  the  support  of  the  armies, 
and  furnishing  steeds  matchless  for  speed  and  beauty. 

One  region,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  subjugated  before 
the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa  would  be  complete ;  the  an- 
cient Tiugis,  or  Tingitania,  the  northern  extremity  of  Almag- 
reb.    Here  the  continent  of  Africa  protruded  boldly  to  meet 
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the  contment  of  Europe ;  a  narrow  strait  intervened ;  the  gtrait 
of  Hercules,  the  gate  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Two  rocky 
promontories  appeared  to  guard  it  on  each  side — ^the  far-famed 
pillars  of  Hercules.  Two  rock-huilt  cities,  Ceuta  and  Tangiers, 
on  the  African  coast,  were  the  keys  of  this  gate,  and  controlled 
the  neighhouring  seahoard.  These  had  been  held  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Berber  kings,  who  made  this  region  their  strong- 
hold, and  Tangiers  their  seat  of  power ;  but  the  keys  had  been 
wrested  firom  th^  hands  at  widely-separated  periods;  first  by 
the  Vandals  and  afterwards  by  the  Goths,  the  conquerors  of 
the  opposite  country  of  Spain ;  and  the  Gothic  Spaniards  had 
now  held  military  possession  for  several  generations. 

Musa  seems  to  have  reserved  this  province  for  his  last  Afri- 
can campaign.  He  stationed  his  son  Merwin,  with  ten  thou- 
sand men,  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the  frontier,  while  Taric  Ibn 
Zeyad,  a  veteran  general  scarred  in  many  a  battle,  scoured  the 
country  from  the  fountains  or  head  waters  of  the  river  Moluya, 
to  the  mountains  of  Aldaran.  The  province  was  bravely  de- 
fended by  a  Grothic  noble,  Count  Julian  by  name;  but  he  was 
gradually  driven  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ceuta.  Meantime 
Tangiers  yielded  to  the  Moslem  arms  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, ana  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  Arab  and  Egyptian 
troops,  and  the  command  given  to  Taric.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  convert  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  the  faith  of  Islam; 
the  Berber  part  easily  conformed,  but  the  Gothic  persisted  in 
unbelief,  and  rather  than  give  up  their  religion  abandoned 
their  abodes,  and  crossed  over  to  Ajidaluz  with  the  loss  of  all 
their  property. 

Musa  now  advanced  upon  Ceuta,  into  which  Count' Julian 
had  drawn  all  his  troops.  He  attempted  to  carry  it  by  storm, 
but  was  gallantly  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  nis  best 
troops.  Repeated  assaults  were  made  with  no  better  success ; 
the  city  was  situated  on  a  promontory,  and  strongly  fortified. 
Musa  now  laid  waste  the  surroimding  country,  thinking  to 
reduce  the  place  by  famine,  but  the  proximity  of  Spain  enabled 
the  garrison  to  receive  supplies  and  reinforcements  across  the 
straits. 

Months  were  expended  in  this  protracted  and  unavailing 
siege.  According  to  some  accounts  Musa  retired  personally 
from  the  attempt,  and  returned  to  his  seat  of  government  at 
Caerwan,  leaving  the  army  and  province  in  charge  of  his  son 
Merwdn,  and  Taric  in  command  of  Tangiers. 
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And  now  occurred  one  of  the  most  memorable  pieces  of 
treason  in  liistorj.  Count  Julian,  who  had  so  nobly  defended 
his  post,  and  checked  the  hitherto  irresistible  anns  of  Islam, 
all  at  once  made  secret  offers,  not  merely  to  deliver  up  Ceuta 
to  the  Moslem  commander,  but  to  betray  Andaluz  itself  into 
his  hands.  The  country  he  represented  as  rife  for  a  revolt 
against  Roderick  the  Gothic  king,  who  was  considered  an 
usurper ;  and  he  offered  to  accompany  and  aid  the  Moslems  in 
a  descent  upon  the  coast,  where  he  had  numerous  Mends  ready 
to  flock  to  his  standard. 

Of  the  private  wrongs  received  by  Count  Julian  from  his 
sovereign,  which  provoked  him  to  this  stupendous  act  of  treason, 
we  shall  here  say  nothing.  Musa  was  startled  by  his  proposi- 
tkon.  He  had  long  cast  a  wistful  eye  at  the  mountsuns  of  An- 
daluz, brightening  beyond  the  strait,  but  hitherto  the  conquest 
of  Northern  Africa  had  tasked  all  his  means.  Even  now  he 
feared  to  trust  too  readily  to  a  man  whose  very  proposition 
showed  an  utter  want  of  faith.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
despatch  Taric  Ibn  Zeyad  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  to 
coast  the  opposite  shores,  accompanied  by  Count  JuHan,  and 
ascertain  the  truth  of  his  representations. 

Taric  accordingly  embarked  with  a  few  hundred  men  in 
four  merchant  vessels,  crossed  the  straits  under  the  guidance 
of  Count  Julian,  who,  on  landing,  despatched  emissaries  to  his 
Mends  and  adherents,  summoning  them  to  a  conference  at 
Jesirah  al  Khadra,  or  the  Green  Island,  now  Algeziras.  Here, 
in  presence  of  Taric,  they  confirmed  all  that  Julian  had  said 
of  the  rebellious  disposition  of  the  country,  and  of  their  own 
readiness  to  join  the  standard  of  an  invader.  A  plundering 
cruise  along  the  coast  convinced  Taric  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  he  returned  to  the  African  shores  with  ample 
spoils  and  female  captives  of  great  beauty. 

A  new  career  of  conquest  seemed  thus  opening  upon  Musa. 
His  predecessor,  Acbah,  had  spurred  his  steed  into  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  sighed  that  there  were  no  further  lands  to 
conquer ;  but  here  was  another  quarter  of  the  world  inviting 
the  triumphs  of  Islam.  He  forthwith  wrote  to  the  Caliph, 
giving  a  glowing  account  of  the  country  thus  held  out  for  con- 
quest ;  a  country  abounding  in  noble  monuments  and  wealthy 
cities ;  rivalling  Syria  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  beauty 
of  its  climate ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  Happy,  in  its  tempera- 
ture ;  India  in  its  flowers  and  spices ;  Hegpaz  in  its  fruits  and 
productions ;  Cathay  in  its  precious  aqd  abundant  mines ;  Aden, 
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ia  the  ezcellenoe  of  its  ports  and  harbours.  ^  With  the  aid  of 
God,**  added  he,  ^'  I  haye  reduced  to  obedience  the  Zenetes  and 
the  other  Berber  tribes  of  Zab  and  Derir,  Zaaia,  Mazamuda, 
#nd  Sus :  the  standard  of  Islam  floats  triumphant  on  the  walls 
of  Tangiers ;  thence  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Andaluz  is  but  a 
t^)ttce  of  twelve  miles.  Let  but  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
giye  the  word,  and  the  conquerors  of  Africa  will  cross  into  that 
laud,  there  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  the  law 
of  the  Koran." 

The  Arab  spirit  of  the  Caliph  was  roused  by  this  magnificent 
prospect  of  new  conquests.  He  called  to  mind  a  tradition  that 
Mahomet  had  promised  the  extension  of  his  law  to  the  utter- 
most regions  of  t^e  West ;  and  he  now  gave  full  authozit j  to 
Musa  to  proceed  in.  his  pious  enterprise,  and  carry  the  swora  <^ 
Islam  into  the  benighted  land  of  Andaluz. 

We  haye  thus  accomplished  our  self-allotted  task.  We  hare 
set  forth,  in  simple  and  succinct  narrative^  a  certain  portion  of 
this  wonderful  career  of  fsmatical  conquest.  We  have  traced 
the  progress  of  the  little  cloud  which  rose  out  of  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  '^  no  bigger  than  a  man*s  hand,'*  unldl  it  had  spread 
out  and  overshadowed  the  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  and  all 
their  faded  glories.  We  have  shown  the  handful  of  proselytes 
of  a  pseudo  prophet,  driven  from  city  to  city,  lurking  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth ;  but  at  length  rising  to  be  leaders  of 
armies  and  mighty  conquerors ;  overcoming  in  pitched  battle 
the  Roman  cohort,  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  the  gorgeous  hosts 
of  Persia ;  carrying  their  victories  from  the  gates  of  the  Cau- 
casus, to  the  western  descents  of  Mount  Atlas ;  iro^i  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  Sus,  the  ultimate  river  in  Mauritania ; 
and  now  planting  their  standard  on  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
threatening  Europe  with  like  subjugation. 

Here,  however,  we  stay  our  hand.  Here  we  lay  down  our 
pen.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  our  lot  to  resume  the  theme, 
to  cross  with  the  Moslem  hosts  the  strait  of  Hercules,  and  nar- 
rate their  memorable  conquest  of  Gothic  Spain,  is  one  of  those 
uncertainties  of  mortal  life  and  aspirations  of  literary  zeal, 
which  beguile  us  with  agreeable  dreams,  but  too  ofl;en  end  in 
disappointment 

THE   END. 


